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New  Meaning  For  Mothers  Day 

Mother’s  Day,  May  10,  is  to  be  given  a new  meaning 
this  year  in  a national  campaign  to  emphasize  through- 
out the  country  that  America’s  maternity  death  rate 
is  the  highest  in  the  civilized  world.  Leading  health 
authoiities  state  that  this  would  not  need  to  be  the 
case  if  adequate  maternity  care  were  provided  every- 
where. Mother’s  Day  is  usually  observed  in  the 
churches  of  the  country,  and  this  new  plan  affords  an 
opportunity  for  clergymen  to  co-operate  in  a construc- 
tive effort  in  which  women’s  clubs,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions are  participating. 

Many  health  officers  are  to  issue  statements,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Surgeon  General  Cumming,  who 
endorsed  the  campaign  for  Mother’s  Day,  saying  “The 
high  maternal  death  rate  in  this  country  is  a reproach 
to  our  profession  and  I am  convinced  that  efforts  such 
as  these  will  go  far  toward  improving  conditions.”  His 
letter  was  written  to  the  Maternity  Center  Association, 
578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  the  organization 
which  laid  the  plans  for  the  new  national  observance 
of  Mother’s  Day. 

Grace  Abbott,  chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  in  en- 
dorsing the  project  said:  “There  are  no  more  tragic 
deaths  than  of  mothers  in  childbirth,  and  I feel  sure 
that,  if  it  were  understood  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  a very  large  extent  these  deaths  are  prevent- 
able, they  would  be  prevented.” 

“The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  we  can  remove 
this  national  disgrace  when,  as  a people,  we  set  out  to 
do  so,”  states  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Lobenstine.  “An  informed 
public  opinion  demanding  adequate  maternity  care  is 
the  condition  precedent  to  improvement.” 
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Community  Service  By  Rural  Churches 

Most  rural  communities  miss  many  of  the  forms  of 
community  service  which  are  common  to  urban  com- 
munities. It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  intricate 
system  that  serves  a city  can  be  duplicated  in  the  coun- 
try. It  must  be  a simpler  set-up  and  a less  expensive 
one.  The  church  is  already  on  the  field  with  a building 
and  often  with  a minister.  A widening  of  church  func- 
tion would  give  many  a community  of  farmers  and  vil- 
lagers the  richer  community  life  which  is  their  due. 

The  easiest  point  of  attack  on  the  problem  is  with  a 
program  of  adult  education.  Many  churches  that  are 
too  conservative  to  carry  on  programs  of  recreation  are 
quite  willing  to  contribute  to  adult  education. 

The  education  of  the  farmer  is  something  more  than 
the  making  of  an  agriculturist,  important  though  the 
latter  task  is.  There  is  now  in  the  field  a considerable 
number  of  organizations  that  bring  to  the  farmer  the 
latest  scientific  developments.  The  church  may  pro- 
vide quarters  for  such  organizations  on  occasion.  Fruit- 
growers in  northern  Ohio  meet  in  Community  church, 
of  Gypsum,  the  news  stories  tell  us. 

But  a farmer  must  have  the  education  to  make  him  a 
good  citizen.  He  has  a family  to  rear  and  his  boys  are 
no  less  a problem  than  the  city  man’s  boys.  He  has  his 
own  life  philosophy  to  work  out. 

The  rural  church  may  well  become  a library  center. 
In  some  states  the  church  may  become  a depository 
for  state-owned  books.  If  this  is  not  possible,  the  com- 
munity might  subscribe  to  a few  of  the  various  book 
clubs.  A dozen  books,  rightly  chosen,  will  keep  most 
men  up  to  date  in  their  thinking  for  a year. 

The  old-time  Chautauqua  and  lyceum  died  the  death 
after  the  world  war. 

Through  these  much  frothy  oratory  and  some  infor- 
mation came  to  people  in  days  gone  by.  There  is  a field 
now  for  more  practical  and  helpful  lecturers  to  take 
their  place.  The  church  should  be  a platform  for  the 
occasional  speaker  with  a message. 

The  open  country  is  no  longer  the  most  healthful 
place  to  live.  Carl  Taylor,  in  his  “Rural  Sociology” 
shows  that  since  1920  the  death  rate  has  been  higher 
in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  This  is  due  to  better 
hospitalization  and  better  medical  service  in  the  cities, 
since  obviously  the  country  has  the  advantage  in  fresh 
air,  sunshine  and  fresh  food  supplies. 

Those  rural  neighborhoods  which  are  a long  way 
from  a doctor  must  eventually  organize  to  secure  ade- 
quate medical  service.  In  some  townships  a health 
officer  is  appointed  and  the  salary  of  this  medical  man 
is  made  up  by  taxation  what  it  lacks  through  the  col- 
lection of  fees.  Unfortunately,  one  finds  a type  of  phy- 
sician who  would  oppose  any  form  of  support  for  a 
rural  doctor  except  fees  and  would  thereby  condemn 
some  communities  to  live  without  medical  care.  But 
the  world  is  moving. 

The  health  of  a community  is  partly  a matter  of 
health  education.  To  the  adult  education  program  we 
have  just  mentioned,  may  well  be  added  health  talks. 
Why  should  the  church  leave  to  the  faith-cure  cults  all 
interest  in  the  health  of  the  people? 

Setting  up  a gymnasium  for  farm  boys  might  seem 


like  an  absurd  enterprise  to  some.  But  if  you  go  out 
to  Sargent  Community  church,  near  Monte  Vista,  Colo- 
rado, you  will  find  a rural  neighborhood  in  which  one 
building  houses  a public  school,  a church  and  a gym- 
nasium program. 

The  Sears  Roebuck  Farm  Foundation  made  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  service  of  rural  churches  in  Illinois 
to  the  child  life  of  their  communities.  This  founda- 
tion was  not  able  to  discover  a dozen  rural  churches 
with  organizations  of  Campfire  Girls,  or  Boy  Scouts  or 
similar  organizations.  The  church  program  was  preach- 
ing, Sunday  school  and  prayer  meeting,  with  an  oc- 
casional oyster  supper  to  help  pay  the  preacher — an 
adult-centered  program. 

When  Tamaroa,  111.,  Federated  church  was  set  up, 
one  of  its  first  enterprises  was  an  open-air  basket-ball 
court  by  the  side  of  the  church.  The  young  people  were 
once  largely  divorced  from  the  church.  But  when  the 
church  began  to  do  something  for  young  people  they 
were  back  again.  Community  church,  of  Warren,  Ari- 
zona, is  fortunate  for  it  can  arrange  for  a year-around 
out-of-doors  play  program. 

When  there  is  no  organized  play  program  in  a rural 
neighborhood  gangs  of  boys  form  which  wander  about 
and  get  into  trouble.  But  every  one  who  knows  his 
sociology  knows  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  organize  gangs 
around  ideal  interests  as  around  mischief  and  crime — 
perhaps  easier.  The  county  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  working  with 
churches  in  many  sections  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
tend Y.  M.  C.  A.  methods  to  rural  people,  doing  it  in 
cooperation  with  churches. 

Mrs.  Ruby  Green  Smith,  of  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  Extension  Service,  has  the  idea:  “A 
recipe  for  preserving  the  most  important  crop  on  the 
farm,  the  children. — Take  one  large  grassy  field.  Add 
several  children  and  a few  puppies.  Mix  the  children 
and  the  puppies  together,  stirring  constantly.  Sprinkle 
the  field  with  daisies.  Add  a babbling  brook  and  a few 
pebbles.  Pour  the  brook  over  the  pebbles.  Spread  over 
all  a deep,  blue  sky,  and  bake  in  the  hot  sun.  When 
thoroughly  wet  and  brown,  remove  and  set  in  the  bath- 
tub to  cool.”  This  recipe  is  fine  for  little  tots,  but  when 
they  get  bigger  they  will  more  surely  need  a leader  of 
recreation  who  will  both  teach  and  impose  justice  in 
the  games. 

Professor  Frank  A.  Waugh,  of  Massachusetts  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  says  “Art  is,  of  course,  univer- 
sal, and  its  principles  are  the  same  in  the  country  as 
in  the  city.  All  we  can  mean,  therefore,  by  rural  art 
is  the  application  of  art  principles  to  . rural  problems. 
When  we  reach  this  ground,  no  one  can  doubt  that  art 
is  able  to  render  a service  to  the  country  as  much  as 
to  the  city.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring  order  and  beauty 
in  place  of  disorder  'and  ugliness.”  

A farm  is  not  always  beautiful.  Sometimes  farm  im- 
plements long  since  past  use,  rust  out  in  the  open  lot 
near  the  road.  Disorder  marks  the  barn-yard.  No  trees 
or  flowers  make  the  human  habitation  seem  different 
from  that  of  the  animals.  Weeds  grow  everywhere  un- 
tamed. This  is  all  due  to  the  foolish  conception  of 
many  Americans  that  beauty  is  just  a fifth  wheel  to 
life,  not  at  all  needed. 
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The  farmer  that  makes  his  farm  look  like  something 
can  get  a better  price  for  it.  When  the  merchandise 
goes  to  town  it  is  sometimes  beautiful  and  commands 
a good  price.  But  sometimes  the  arrangements  of  the 
merchandise  is  slovenly.  It  brings  a poorer  price.  But 
aside  from  financial  rewards,  beauty  is  it  own  reward 
in  that  it  brings  pleasure  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
creates  it. 

Often  the  rural  church  is  more  remiss  than  the  aver- 
age farmer  in  the  matter  of  beauty.  Grass  grows  tall 
in  the  church  yard.  No  flowers  or  shrubbery  are  there. 
Paint  is  lacking.  The  church  should  set  a good  ex- 
ample. And  beyond  that  it  should  be  a teacher  of  com- 
munity standards  of  art. 

We  have  discussed  the  community  program  in  a 
practical  way,  we  hope,  but  with  no  idea  that  a com- 
munity program  of  a church  can  be  standardized.  The 
church  that  would  serve  its  community  should  look 
about  to  see  what  is  most  needed.  The  community  lead- 
er who  undertakes  the  job  of  community  betterment 
may  well  whet  up  his  mind  on  a good  book  in  the  field 
of  rural  sociology.  But,  after  all,  he  will  have  to  make 
his  program  by  cutting  and  fitting.  No  other  kind  of 
thing  ever  works.  So  that  no  two  rural  neighborhoods 
can  successfully  have  the  same  program  of  social  bet- 
terment led  by  a rural  church. 

Perhaps  some  old-timer  will  want  a chapter  and 
verse  for  all  this.  They  can  be  found.  But  most  of  all 
a Christian  church  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  words 
of  their  great  Founder  and  leader  who  said:  “I  am 

in  the  midst  of  you  as  he  that  serveth.” 


Build  the  New  Church  Now 

Thousands  of  churches  in  America  have  utterly  in- 
adequate equipment.  This  is  a hang-over  from  other 
days.  But  to  talk  to  these  churches  about  erecting  new 
church  buildings  in  these  “hard  times”  seems  to  sug- 
gest the  impossible. 

What  are  these  hard  times  like?  Pei’haps  ten  pe- 
cent  of  our  population  has  suffered  through  them  very 
much.  Another  ten  per  cent  has  more  money  than 
ever.  The  banks  are  running  over  with  money.  The 
ordinary  man  has  an  income  not  much  less  than  form- 
erly and  lower  living  costs. 

The  effect  of  building  the  new  church  now  would  be 
that  the  unemployed  would  get  the  labor  they  ought 
to  have.  All  over  the  country  the  building  trades  are 
in  a state  of  stagnation.  The  churches  that  really 
need  new  buildings  will  be  doing  a patriotic  service  by 
building  now  rather  than  in  times  when  the  slack  in 
the  labor  market  has  been  all  taken  up. 

And  without  doubt  the  cost  of  a new  building  now 
will  be  twenty  percent  less  than  it  will  be  three  years 
from  now.  In  the  big  cities  the  labor  cost  has  not 
dropped,  but  the  price  of  material  is  down  and  the 
contractor  is  willing  to  accept  a much  smaller  profit 
to  keep  his  organization  intact. 

The  new  building  that  ought  to  go  up  cannot  be  paid 
for  by  the  unemployed.  But  through  this  new  building 
the  unemployed  may  have  bread,  the  church  may  have 
its  new  equipment  and  the  man  who  has  been  on  the 
lucky  side  of  the  market  will  discharge  his  social  duty. 


Some  Protestant  Absurdities 

It  is  reported  by  a missionary  that  the  Chinese  re- 
gard Americans  as  people  that  are  hopelessly  confused 
with  regard  to  the  compass.  The  northern  Methodists 
work  in  southern  China  and  the  southern  Methodists 
work  in  northern  China.  The  denominational  method 


of  organizing  the  church  is  the  sacred  cow  of  a certain 
kind  of  bishop  or  secretary  who  thinks  it  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  make  fun  of  the  patent  absurdities 
of  the  denominational  order. 

But  who  has  recently  taken  a more  delightful  whack 
at  denominationalism  than  a contributing  editor  of 
the  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate,  who  says: 

“They  wanted  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other  and 
so  they  were  holding  a student  ‘get-together’  at  Inter- 
national House,  New  York. 

“Each  member  of  the  group  was  to  give  his  name,  his 
country  and  his  religious  connnection. 

“The  first  man  rose  and  said  that  his  home  was  in 
Northern  China  and  that  he  was  a Scotch  Presbyter- 
ian. 

“The  next  announced  that  he  came  from  North  India 
and  was  a Canadian  Baptist. 

“While  the  third  informed  the  group  that  he  was  a 
South  Indian  and  while  formerly  a Danish  Lutheran 
was  now  an  American  Congregationalist. 

“The  minutes  of  the  meeting  leave  us  guessing  re- 
garding the  rest.” 


Courtesy  in  the  Religious  Camp 

At  this  stage  of  religious  progress,  it  does  not  seem 
possible  or  even  desirable  that  all  men  should  think 
alike.  Deep  chasms  separate  the  thinking  of  funda- 
mentalists and  modernists;  Catholics  and  Protestants; 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  But  men  of  education  and  breeding 
have  learned  long  since  to  differ  as  gentlemen. 

The  vituperation  against  Catholics  by  a certain  type 
of  protestant  orator  particularly  during  the  past  decade 
failed  of  its  purpose  just  because  it  was  often  in  such 
violation  of  the  decencies  of  life. 

But  the  protestant  orator  is  not  the  only  one  who 
has  sinned.  The  eloquent  Irishman  who  talks  at  the 
Shrine  of  the  Little  Flower  indulged  recently  in  a most 
bitter  diatribe  against  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
in  which  he  peddled  without  investigation  the  news- 
paper calumnies  that  that  organization  has  suffered  in 
recent  years.  And  one  night  not  so  many  months  ago 
radio  listeners  were  shocked  at  the  utterances  of  a 
Jewish  rabbi  who  had  been  invited  to  speak  on  a Chris- 
tian platform  and  who  took  the  occasion  as  one  to 
square  up  old  accounts. 

If  only  men  could  learn  to  bear  positive  testimony  to 
the  things  which  they  believe  without  feeling  called  on 
to  attack  in  a bitter  and  unbrotherly  way  those  that 
differ,  it  would  be  a vastly  better  world. 

In  the  long  run  the  unbiased  public  will  be  on  the 
side  of  the  gentleman.  It  little  tolerates  the  billigsgate 
that  politicians  throw  at  each  other  on  occasion.  Still 
less  will  it  tolerate  the  kind  of  thing  that  ministers  of 
religion  do  to  one  another.  Paul  said  to  his  pagan 
auditors  at  Athens,  “I  perceive  that  in  all  things  you 
are  very  religious.”  What  he  did  for  idol  worshippers 
the  various  ministers  of  a spiritual  religion  should  be 
able  to  do  for  one  another. 


Federated  and  community  churches  fail  once  in 
awhile  just  as  other  kinds  of  churches  do.  A study  of 
these  failures  will  reveal  some  interesting  things.  It 
is  a theme  for  some  theological  student  that  has  to  turn 
up  a thesis  for  a degree. 


A.  community  in  Michigan  is  using  three  hundred  of 
the  tracts  “Questions  and  Answers  about  the  Commun- 
ity Church”  to  inform  the  community  on  the  various 
plans  of  bringing  local  churches  together. 
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OUR  DEBT  TO  THE  JEW 

By  Carl  S.  Weist,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Paul  was  conscious  of  his  debt  even  to  those  who 
seemed  foolish  to  him.  Even  the  barbarian  had  a con- 
tribution to  make  to  his  life  which  he  was  willing  to 
admit.  Not  so  you  and  I.  We  go  blithely  along  our 
way  sometimes  all  unconscious  of  what  other  peoples 
and  races  have  contributed  to  our  well-being.  We 
proudly  strut  as  much  as  to  say,  “No  doubt  we  are  the 
people,  and  wisdom  will  die  with  us.”  It  is  good  for  us 
to  stop  amid  the  heat  and  hurry  of  life  to  count  the 
sources  of  our  blessings.  One  source  that  has  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  to  Christian  folks  is  the 
Jew. 

When  I say  this,  I know  that  I have  aroused  already 
unadulterated  feelings  in  some  breasts  and  mixed  feel- 
ings in  others.  I am  hurling  a spear  at  a hard  wall  of 
prejudice,  in  some  cases,  unconscious  prejudice,  but 
prejudice  all  the  same.  It  would  be  hard  to  ti’ace  the 
causes  of  this  prejudice  to  their  lair.  In  many  minds  it 
may  arise  from  the  historical  fact  that  the  Jew  had 
much  to  do  with  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  In  other  cases 
it  may  come  from  the  unfortunate  experience  of  know- 
ing too  well  a certain  kind  of  Jew.  You  may  have  been 
pushed  off  the  road  by  one  in  an  automobile  or  crow- 
ded out  of  line.  In  spite  of  your  attempt  at  fairness 
in  judging  a race,  you  did  more  or  less  judge  the  race 
by  these  sad  experiences. 

Felix  Adler,  himself  a Jew,  said  once  on  this  point: 
“The  Jews  have  certain  peculiarities  of  disposition; 
they  have  Asiatic  blood  in  their  veins.  Among  the 
high-bred  members  of  the  race  the  traces  of  their 
oriental  origin  are  revealed  in  noble  qualities,  in  vers- 
atility of  thought,  brilliancy  of  imagination,  flashing 
humor,  in  what  the  French  call  esprit;  these,  too,  in 
powerful  lyrical  outpourings,  in  impassioned  eloquence, 
in  the  power  of  experiencing  and  uttering  profound 
emotions.  The  same  tendencies  among  the  uneducated 
and  illiterate  give  rise  to  unlovely  and  unpleasant 
idiosyncrasies,  a certain  restlessness,  loudness  of  man- 
ner, fondness  of  display,  a lack  of  dignity,  reserve,  re- 
pose. And  since  one  loud  person  attracts  greater  at- 
tention than  twenty  who  are  modest  and  refined,  it  has 
come  about  that  the  whole  race  is  often  condemned 
because  of  the  follies  of  some  of  the  coarsest  and  least 
representative  of  its  members.” 

One  day,  Dr.  Steiner  relates,  he  boarded  a train  into 
which  some  sv/eaty,  dirty  Italian  laborers  had  crowded 
to  ride  a few  miles  to  their  homes.  As  he  did  so,  some 
college  boys  walked  out  of  the  car  muttering  as  they 
went  some  cruel  epithets  regarding  “dirty  wops”.  Prof. 
Steiner  called  them  for  it,  suggesting  the  debt  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Italian  in  building  railways  and  roads,  and 
then  said  that  they  come  from  a race  which  had  pro- 
duced a Michael  Angelo,  a Dante,  and  a Machiaveili. 

“Aye,”  they  said,  “but  these  men  are  not  Michael 
Angelo  nor  Dante.”  “No,”  said  Steiner,  “but  neither 
are  you  Abraham  Lincoln  nor  George  Washington.” 

Lessing  has  the  Christian  monk  say  to  the  Jewish 
Nathan: 

“ Heaven  bless  us; 

That  which  makes  me  to  you  a Christian 

Makes  you  to  me  a Jew.” 

He  is  saying  here,  you  see,  that  perhaps  we  are  not  so 
exactly  perfect  that  we  may  criticise  others  too  severe- 
ly for  their  short-comings.  For  maybe  to  the  Jew  we 
may  be  a certain  kind  of  Christian  which  they  have 
learned  to  dislike  heartily  and  which,  unthinkingly  to 


be  sure,  have  taken  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  short- 
comings and  weaknesses  of  the  entire  Christian  body. 

The  difficulty  with  us  in  this  matter  of  prejudice  is 
expressed  by  Sydney  Smith  who  refused  to  read  a book 
before  he  reviewed  it,  for  fear  the  reading  of  it  would 
prejudice  his  judgment.  Charles  Lamb  was  one  day 
berating  roundly  an  enemy  or  supposed  enemy.  “But 
you  do  not  know  him,”  asked  a friend.  “That  is  just 
it,”  said  Lamb.  “I  don’t  want  to  know  him.  If  I knew 
him,  I am  afraid  I might  like  him.” 

It  is  related  that  in  the  Far  East  there  is  a triangular 
obelisk  painted  white  on  one  side,  green  on  another  and 
blue  on  the  third.  Some  travelers  went  to  look  at  it. 
One  went  away  declaring  it  was  green;  another  insisted 
it  was  blue;  the  other  knew  it  was  white.  In  the  midst 
of  the  controversy  another  traveler  came  up.  “Gentle- 
men,” he  said,  “I  have  seen  that  obelisk,  too.  Why  did 
you  not  walk  around  it?” 

What  I would  like  to  do  here  is  to  walk  around  the 
obelisk  called  the  Jew,  remembering  that  what  makes 
us  to  him  a Christian,  makes  him  to  us  a Jew.  With  the 
hope  of  coming  to  a truer  appreciation  of  the  culture 
and  greatness  of  the  race,  I have  attempted  to  bring 
together  some  of  their  contributions  to  our  world. 
This  may  not  make  us  like  them  better;  it  should 
cause  us  to  respect  and  admire  them,  and  to  feel  grate- 
ful for  their  stupendous  service  to  humankind. 

I was  interested  first  of  all,  as  you  may  be,  in  the 
Jew’s  part  in  the  discovery  of  America.  America  might 
have  been  discovered  without  him  of  course,  for  Colum- 
bus revealed  an  indomitable  will,  but  the  discovery 
might  have  been  delayed  many  years  had  not  a Jew, 
Santangel,  stepped  forward  with  17,000  ducats,  equal  to 
$160,000  now,  which  he  contributed  out  of  his  private 
treasury.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  also  that  it 
was  a Jew,  Luis  deTorres,  an  interpreter,  who  first  step- 
ped foot  on  the  soil  of  San  Salvador  in  1492.  It  was  a 
Jew,  Levi  ben  Gerson  who  gave  Columbus  the  quad- 
rant, and  a Jew,  Jehuda  Cresques,  nicknamed  the 
“Map  Jew”  who  drew  the  maps  which  Columbus  used 
on  his  voyage.  The  best  astronomical  work  of  the  day 
helped  immeasurably  in  navigation  was  written  by 
Abraham  Ibn  Ezra.  And  the  first  letters  that  Colum- 
bus wrote  home,  written  at  the  Azores  and  at  Lisbon 
on  his  return,  were  directed  to  Santangel  and  Sanchez, 
the  Jews  who  had  made  his  voyage  possible. 

At  the  very  outset,  you  will  readily  understand  that 
I cannot  go  into  every  realm  in  which  the  Jew  has  made 
enormous  gifts  to  our  life.  He  has  enriched  us  on  every 
side.  I should  like  to  take  you  into  the  realm  of  music 
where  Felix  Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer,  Offenbach,  Gold- 
mark,  Rubenstein,  Hoffman,  Heifetz,  Kreisler  and 
scores  of  others  have  added  to  our  store  of  sweetness 
and  light.  Into  the  realm  of  philosophy  where  such 
names  as  Spinoza,  one  of  our  greatest  thinkers,  Maim- 
onides  sometimes  called  “The  Jewish  Aristotle”,  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  v/ho  stood  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  mod- 
ern German  classical  scholars,  looked  upon  by  some 
as  the  greatest  sage  since  Socrates,  Steinthal,  Franck 
and  others  are  names  to  conjure  with.  Into  literature 
where  there  is  a wealth  of  names  headed  by  Heinrich 
Heine,  the  poet  who  in  his  day  was  understood  by 
neither  Jew  nor  Gentile.  Into  philanthropy  where  they 
are  headed  by  the  great  Nathan  Straus;  into  industrial 
socialism  where  Karl  Marx  will  be  known  as  the  prog- 
enitor of  a new  movement.  Into  science  where  Einstein 
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leads  the  van.  Into  history,  philology,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, drama — the  Theater  Guild  is  a Jewish  contribu- 
tion— politics  and  other  activities  where  the  Jew  has 
taken  a high  place.  If  space  permitted  I should  like 
to  trace  for  you  the  progress  of  law  which  is  generally 
acknowldged  to  have  had  its  source  in  Moses  the  tow- 
eringly  great  Jewish  law-giver. 

But  I shall  not  stop  with  all  this,  interesting  and 
fascinating  though  it  is.  Rather,  shall  I push  on  to 
what  I believe  to  be  be  more  significant  contributions. 

First  of  all,  let  us  glance  at  the  realm  of  literature. 
How  poor  past  ages  would  have  been  had  it  not  been  for 
the  genius  of  the  Jewish  writer.  The  influence  of  the 
thirty-nine  books  called  the  Old  Testament  has  been 
immeasurable.  Poetry,  story,  history,  maxim,  song,  ser- 
mon, prophecy,  all  combine  in  this  book  to  make  it, 
along  with  the  New  Testament  which  was  written  al- 
most entirely  by  Jews,  the  most  significant  literary 
achievement  of  the  ages.  Take  the  Book  of  Job.  A 
modern  literary  genius  says  that  this  book  must  be 
counted  in  when  we  are  considering  the  six  greatest 
works  of  literature.  Its  stately  prologue,  the  subtle 
weaving  of  argument,  the  rich  materials  of  logic  and 
illustration,  its  poetic  insights,  make  the  book  of  Job 
an  unchallenged  masterpiece  of  universal  literature. 

More  than  any  other  book  the  Bible  has  spread  its 
influence  through  the  common  speech  of  the  world, 
shaping  ideas  and  phraseology.  Wherever  the  books 
have  penetrated  the  heart  of  a people  there  they  have 
become  standards  of  literary  expression.  Take  it  in  our 
own  literature,  which  we  know  best.  Chaucer,  at  the 
very  dawn  of  English  literature,  shows  the  profound 
effect  which  the  Bible  had  upon  his  thinking  and 
poetry.  The  Faery  Queene  of  Spencer  is  a biblical  al- 
legory. The  works  of  our  greatest  poet  and  dramatist 
Shakespeare  are  bristling  with  allusions  to  the  Bible. 
Bishop  Wadsworth  has  found  that  in  Shakespeare  alone 
there  are  550  biblical  allusions.  Milton’s  majestic 
poems,  Paradise  Lost  and  its  sequal  are  the  result  of 
the  impact  of  the  Bible  upon  his  mind.  Wordsworth, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Stevenson,  Kipling  and  a host  of  oth- 
ers testify  in  their  style  and  ideas  to  the  irresistible  in- 
fluence of  this  great  book. 

And  we  need  to  remember,  you  and  I,  that  these  books 
called  the  Bible,  we  owe  to  the  Jewish  people.  Theirs, 
the  experience,  theirs  the  nobility  of  soul,  and  genius  of 
mind — which  gave  us  this  priceless  treasure.  To  them 
the  ages  will  be  forever  indebted  for  this — the  unveil- 
ing of  the  great  heart  of  a great  people. 

But  let  us  move  forward  now  to  a still  greater  bequest 
to  us:  their  religion.  We  sometimes  forget  that  the 
Jewish  religion  was  the  oldest  monotheistic  type.  It 
was  the  Jew  who  first1  climbed  to  the  mountain  where 
he  could  see  that  God  is  one.  Christianity  was  built 
upon  his  view  from  that  mountain  and  today  we  are 
still  drawing  from  it. 

The  Christian  idea  of  God  goes  back  to  the  Jewish 
conviction  of  God  and  is  almost  indistinguishable  from 
it  at  many  points.  The  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
was  an  old  Jewish  idea.  Jesus  took  it  up  and  revamped 
it  indeed,  but  it  was  stamped  with  Jewish  spiritual 
genius  and  their  hopes  and  sufferings  of  ages. 

Paul  was  deeply  indebted  to  the  Jew  and  he  freely 
acknowledges  that  debt.  He  was  a Jew  himself  and  of 
course  he  drew  upon  the  accumulations  of  the  years. 
Paul  took  his  idea  of  baptism  from  John  the  Baptist 
also  a Jew.  The  sacrifical1  system  of  his  fathers,  Paul 
regarded  as  foreshadowing  the  work  of  Christ.  The 
idea  of  the  Scriptures  as  a sacred  canon,  the  necessity 
of  repentance,  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom,  the  hunger 


and  thirst  of  the  prophet  after  righteousness  all  came 
to  us  from  the  Jews. 

Recently  Christianity  has  been  stressing  the  social 
side  of  religion.  After  centuries  of  striving  to  save  our 
individual  souls,  we  have  discovered  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  accomplish  this  without  saving  the  social 
order.  The  Jew,  be  it  said  to  his  everlasting  glory,  dis- 
covered that  thousands  of  years  ago.  It  is  to  his  strong 
ethical  sense  that  we  are  debtors.  His  religion  would 
not  allow  the  individual  to  detach  himself  from  his 
people.  The  individual’s  life  was  the  nation’s  life,  and 
he  prayed  that  he  would  be  blotted  from  the  earth 
rather  than  betray  his  country  by  selfish  living.  Read 
the  prophets  of  Israel,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  the  socialist 
Amos,  and  the  long-suffering  Hosea.  Here  we  have  the 
acute  sense  of  social  justice  at  its  best;  here  we  have 
the  background  of  Christianity’s  rather  recent  attempt 
to  do  justly  and  love  mercy. 

And  now  we  have  come  to  the  greatest  contribution 
the  Jewish  people  have  made  to  us — Jesus.  Jesus  was 
a Jew.  “What?  Jesus  a Jew?”  asked  a boy  in  amaze- 
ment in  one  of  my  classes.  This  summer  in  talking 
to  a good  Presbyterian,  one  of  the  finest  women  I know, 
I remarked  “And  we  must  not  forget  that  we  owe  every- 
thing to  the  Jewish  people.  Jesus  was  a Jew.”  “Oh, 
yes,”  she  said,  “I  would  like  to  forget  it.” 

We  have  forgotten  it — we  who  call  ourselves  Chris- 
tains.  We  may  know  it  in  the  background  of  our  minds 
but  it  seldom  governs  our  words  and  actions. 

Babette  Deutsch,  a Jewish  poet  of  our  day,  one  of 
the  outstanding  poets,  reminds  us  of  how  we  have  for- 
gotten, when  she  writes: 

“Q  man  of  my  own  people,  I alone 

Among  these  alien  people  can  know  thy  face, 

I who  felt  the  kinship  of  our  race 
Burn  in  me  as  I sit  where  they  intone 
Thy  praise — those  who  striving  to  make  known 
A God  of  sacrifice  have  missed  the  grace 
Of  thy  sweet  human  meaning  in  its  place, 

Thou  who  art  of  our  blood  bond  and  our  own 
Are  we  not  sharers  of  thy  passion?  Yea, 

In  spent  anguish  close  by  thy  side 
We  drained  the  bitter  cup  and  tortured,  felt 
With  the  bruising  of  each  heavy  welt. 

In  every  land  is  our  Gethsemane 
A thousand  times  have  we  been  crucified.” 

Oh,  the  shame  of  it!  That  a Jew  should  write  that  of 
us,  who  worship  the  flower  of  their  race.  The  worst  of 
it  is,  it  is  true.  For  centuries  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
their  son,  we  have  persecuted  them,  hunted,  murdered, 
stabbed  them  to  the  heart  with  our  inhumanity.  Now 
and  then  we  Christians  have  released  the  venom  of  our 
ungrateful  hate  in  ruthless  pogroms  that  pillaged  and 
burned.  No  wonder  she  writes,  “Striving  to  make 
known  a God  of  sacrifice,  we  have  missed  the  grave  of 
his  sweet  human  meaning  in  its  place.” 

And  even  in  the  highest  moment  of  our  religious 
season,  the  Easter  time,  Christians,  as  in  Russia,  sing- 
ing anthems  of  praise,  have  swept  through  streets, 
butchering  in  cold  blood,  while  priests  swung  unholy 
censers  in  the  air,  in  thankfulness  for  the  murder  com- 
mitted by  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Aye,  how  sadly  we  have  forgotten,  that  Jesus  was  a 
Jew;  that  he  drew  his  ideas  from  the  Jewish  soil  and 
soul;  that  he  never  dreamed  of  forming  a new  religion 
— but  only  of  purifying  at  heart  that  which  was,  and  of 
bringing  the  people  of  the  world  a little  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  God.  It  is  we  who  have  separated  him  from 
his  people;  it  is  we  who  have  not  remembered  his 
catholicity  of  mind  and  breath  of  vision. 
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The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  an  Intellectual  Necessity 

By  W.  J.  Lhamon  of  Columbia  Missouri. 


If  Jesus  arose  from  the  dead  it  was  a miracle.  If  it 
was  a miracle  it  was  the  climax  of  the  miraculous.  It 
was  a fact  transcendent  even  in  his  transcendent 
career.  If  miracle  can  be  compared  with  miracle  that 
was  the  miracle  above  all  other  miracles. 

There  was  a time  when  miracles  were  a help  to  faith; 
they  had  evidential  value.  Times  have  changed  and 
now  miracles  are  a hinderance  to  the  faith  many  who 
are  trained  in  scientific  ways  of  thinking.  But  times 
may  change  again  and  miracles  may  then  seem  not  so 
quite  impossible,  not  so  quite  preposterous.  One  notes 
how  prone  the  great  scientific  writers  of  our  day  are 
to  say,  “We  do  not  know;”  “We  do  not  understand 
how;”  “The  best  we  can  do  is  to  string  together  frag- 
mentary knowledge;”  “We  build  our  science  with  sym- 
bols, but  beneath  the  symbols  we  cannot  probe.”  Since 
science  confesses  its  ignorance;  since  it  has  found  its 
own  limitations;  since  it  grows  humble  in  the  persons 
of  its  greatest  devotees,  faith  may  still  as  of  old  find 
room  in  God’s  universe  of  mysteries  for  what  we  (for 
the  want  of  a better  name)  call  miracles.  The  mircros- 
cope,  the  telescope,  the  crucible  deal  with  the  natural; 
that  is  with  the  visible  and  tangible  and  ponderable. 
Faith  finds  the  higher-natural.  Sonnets  are  not  meas- 
ured by  the  yard-stick,  and  prayers  have  no  chemical 
reagents.  Why  should  science  deny  the  higher-nat- 
ural? Why  should  the  microscope  be  against  the  re- 
surrection? 

Something  happened  on  that  first  Easter  morning. 
Reason  demands  it.  Reason  is  not  satisfied  with  a 
cross  and  a tomb.  Pentecosts  and  Pauline  letters  and 
higher  civilizations  do  not  grow  out  of  horrible  Roman 
crosses  and  untouchable  Syrian  tombs.  The  historian 
who  knows  what  happened  between  the  years  3 and 
100  A.  D.,  and  thereafter  knows  also  that  something 
happened  more  than  a death  and  a burial,  even  though 
the  death  and  burial  were  those  of  the  strangest,  great- 
est and  most  gracious  man  that  ever  lived. 

The  theme  is  a bold  one,  namely,  that  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  is  an  intellectual  necessity.  By  way  of 
illustration  this  is  what  is  meant.  In  1846  Leverrier,  a 
French  astronomer,  discovered  disturbances  in  the  or- 
bit of  Uranus  for  which  he  could  find  no  cause  among 
the  known  planets  of  our  solar  system.  He  reasoned 
that  if  there  were  another  planet  of  a certain  dimen- 
sion moving  in  a certain  orbit  that  would  account  for 
the  disturbance  of  Uranus.  He  asked  a German  as- 
tronomer to  search  the  sky  at, a designated  spot  with 
his  great  telescope;  he  did  so  and — Neptune  was  dis- 
covered! Neptune,  unknown,  became  an  intellectual 
necessity  to  the  astronomer  who  knew  that  Uranus  was 
off  the  track  of  his  calculations.  More  recently  our 
new  planet  Pluto  was  discovered  in  the  same  way.  Pluto 
became  to  the  astronomers  a mental  necessity;  Pluto 
had  to  be  to  satisfy  the  knowing  minds  that  move 
among  the  stars. 

There  have  been  disturbances  in  the  orbit  of  history 
for  which  there  is  no  explanation  aside  from  the  re- 
appearance of  Jesus  after  his  death  and  burial. 

First;  His  disciples  were  discouraged;  they  were 
broken-hearted  and  scattered.  They  thought  of  their 
Master  as  a national,  militant,  Jewish  Messiah,  who 
should  drive  out  the  Romans  and  “restore  again  the 
kingdom  to  Israel.”  In  their  Master’s  death  they  saw 
the  end  of  their  hopes  and  the  defeat  of  their  plans. 
They  could  not  get  the  guage  of  his  mind  or  the  wealth 


of  his’love  or  his  plans  for  peace  and  world  redemption. 
By  his  death  they  were  scattered.  Their  leader  said, 
“I  do  not  know  him.”  He  swore,  “I  do  not  know  him.” 
He  told  the  truth.  It  broke  his  heart.  He  “went  out 
and  wept  bitterly.”  Fifty  days  later  that  man  stood 
up  in  Jerusalem  (together  with  more  than  a hundred 
others)  and  preached  daringly  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ.  Bravely  he  challenged  the  enemies  of  his  Mas- 
ter. He  dared  to  say  to  them,  “Him  therefore  whom 
you  have  taken  and  with  wicked  hands  have  crucified 
and  slain  hath  God  raised  from  the  dead,  and  made 
both  Lord  and  Christ.”  Three  thousand  were  convert- 
ed. The  apostles  were  transformed  and  by  their  preach- 
ing they  transformed  others.  Something  other  than 
death  and  burial  must  have  happened.  It  is  life,  not 
death,  that  so  lifts  the  souls  of  men. 

Again,  there  is  the  church — a new  institution  among 
men,  with  a new  note  for  the  lives  of  men,  and  a new 
hope  in  human  history.  Generations  of  warfare  against 
old  pagan  cults;  centuries  of  poverty  and  persecution; 
unceasing  cross-purposes  with  “the  world,  the  flesh 
and  the  devil,”  have  not  crushed,  dislodged  or  discour- 
aged this  new  institution  among  men.  It  stands.  It 
teaches.  It  preaches.  It  inspires  reformations,  aboli- 
tions, prohibitions.  It  wins — not  always  at  first,  but  at 
last.  Such  an  institution  is  not  built  on  “cunningly 
devised  fables.”  Socrates  left — only  a philosophy.  Jesus 
left — a church!  But  Socrates  did  not  rise  from  the 
dead. 

Or,  there  is  the  New  Testament.  It  is  a little  book 
of  books,  the  most  dynamic,  the  most  transforming,  the 
most  challenging  body  of  writings  in  all  “the  tide  of 
time.”  Among  the  writings  that  reach  the  souls  of  men 
this  is  confessedly  first.  Did  fishermen  compose  it  as 
they  stood  cowering  and  disheartened  round  a tomb 
bearing  a Roman  seal  and  protected  by  a Roman 
guard?  Or  did  an  empty  tomb  and  a risen  Master  give 
them  the  heart  to  write  and  the  story  to  transcribe? 

These  disturbances  (they  amount  to  advancements) 
in  the  lives  of  men;  in  the  history  of  religion  and  civi- 
lization; and  in  world  literature,  demand  a cause.  De- 
spair transmuted  into  hope  demands  a cause.  A for- 
lorn love  growing  into  a conquering  faith  demands  a 
cause.  Saul  of  Tarsus  transformed  into  Paul  the 
Apostle,  demands  a cause.  That  cause  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  crucifixion  and  death.  Even  the  sub- 
lime manner  of  the  dying  of  the  crucified.  One  could 
not  have  wrought  such  changes.  It  is  that  “Life  which 
is  over  Lord  of  Death”  as  shown  in  the  resurrection 
that  works  in  such  transcendent  ways. 


Edersheim  speaks  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  be- 
ing the  best  attested  fact  in  all  history.  The  appear- 
ances of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  after  his  death  and  burial 
had  objective  reality.  Else  why  did  they  so  suddenly 
cease,  and  why  all  the  great  transformations  and  su- 
perlative movements  (and  others)  indicated  above? 
“If  Jesus  had  not  risen  from  the  dead  Christianity 
would  have  remained  forever  buried  in  the  tomb  of  its 
Master.” 

Over  and  above  all  this  our  final  appeal  must  be  to 
life  and  the  love  of  life.  If  we  love  life  we  will  love  the 
resurrection  and  the  hope  of  the  resurrection.  If  we 
love  our  companions,  and  if  we  long  to  “meet  beyond 
the  river,”  we  will  for  their  sakes  love  the  resurrection 
and  the  hope  of  the  resurrection.  Reason  may  affirm. 
Love  embraces. 
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THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 

The  Church  Facing  Financial  Depression 

By  W.  A.  Cutler 


Men  are  out  of  work.  Wages  are  being  cut.  Many 
are  glad  to  get  part  time  employment.  The  working 
man  is  hard  pressed.  Too  many  have  not  saved  for  the 
“rainy  day”. 

Business  organizations  are  making  horizontal  cuts  in 
salaries  and  overhead  expenses.  One  manufacturing 
concern  in  this  locality  cut  the  salaries  of  its  officers  in 
half. 

Enormous  blocks  of  property  have  gone  delinquent  in 
taxes;  people  cannot  pay  them.  The  property  tax  has 
broken  down  of  its  own  weight.  Over  half  of  our  hold- 
ings, that  is  to  say,  invisible  property,  escapes  its  just 
proportion  of  the  expense  of  government. 

Individual  states  face  deficits  running  into  the  mil- 
lions. Institutions  such  as  prisons,  insane  asylums, 
schools,  courts,  etc.,  must  go  on.  An  enormous  bonded 
indebtedness  has  been  accumulated.  The  interest,  on 
these  bonds  demand  payment.  The  governments  of 
the  several  states  face  a crisis. 

When  the  wheels  of  business  were  running  smooth- 
ly, the  whole  nation  went  on  a spree  of  spending.  Peo- 
ple were  urged  to  buy  homes,  automobiles,  furniture 
and  even  clothing  on  their  backs  on  the  installment 
plan,  regardless  of  whether  they  could  afford  it  or 
not. 

Manufacturing  and  farm  production  went  it  blind. 
Even  the  banks  were  caught  in  the  maelstrom.  Taxes 
on  real  estate  mounted  so  high  that  real  estate  mort- 
gages became  poor  security.  Owners  of  real  estate  were 
slow  pay,  so  the  banks,  like  all  the  rest,  turned  to  more 
liquid  holdings — holdings  that  meant  more  profit,  but 
more  risk. 

“When  the  market  broke”  to  us  a phrase  in  finance, 
the  banks  were  loaded  with  this  type  of  security.  Now 
many  banks  as  well  as  other  forms  of  business  are  also 
facing  a crisis. 

Churches  are  already  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch. 

Where  there  are  too  many  churches  for  the  com- 
munity to  support,  there  is  grief  all  along  the  line. 
They  just  drag  along  at  a poor  dying  rate.  They  hang 
on  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth.  The  enthusiasm  is  all 
squeezed  out.  This  week  the  writer  was  in  a town  of 
800  people  with  four  different  churches  to  support. 
Under  ordinary  conditions,  as  it  is  a good  farming  dis- 
trict, the  churches  get  along  fairly  well,  though  not  as 
efficiently  as  they  would  if  the  religious  forces  were 
more  closely  co-ordinated.  Now  they  are  just  existing; 
possibly  one  or  two  will  be  squeezed  out. 

This  is  a time  for  broad  Christian  statesmanship, 
when  the  leaders  of  our  great  religious  groups  should 
catch  the  vision  of  the  Christ  and  lose  sight  of  their 
particular  religious  denomination  in  the  common  task 
of  building  His  Kingdom. 

The  great  task  after  all  is  to  establish  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  The  Christian  folks  of  our  nation  massed  to- 
gether in  a big  way  could  bring  real  constructive  help 
to  our  floundering  financial  institutions.  Our  modern 
scientific  world  is  all  at  sea;  it  is  in  danger  of  being 
crushed  of  its  own  weight.  It  is  without  plan  or  direc- 
tion. Cut-throat  competition,  mass  production,  high 
pressure  salesmanship  that  exalts  profits  regardless 
and  has  no  thought  of  human  welfare,  is  facing  a crisis. 
We  are  all  swept  down  in  an  avalanche  of  depression 
and  financial  disaster.  •• 

Our  many  churches  built  up  on  denominational  lines 
without  regard  to  the  religious  needs  of  the  commun- 


ity can  offer  no  solution.  As  denominational  groups 
we  are  just  as  selfish  and  heartless  as  mechanized  busi- 
ness. Cannibal-like,  we  stand  ready  to  devour  our 
fallen  comrade,  and  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  closed 
church  of  a sister  denomination. 

In  such  a time  as  this,  there  is  a clarion  call  for 
Christian  folks  to  get  together  and  demonstrate  their 
Christian  spirit  by  giving  their  struggling  competitor 
every  consideration.  What  is  sacred  to  each  group 
can  be  conserved.  We  need  not  stand  in  one  another’s 
way  any  longer.  We  can  unite  our  forces,  save  an 
enormous  outlay  of  expense  and  gather  momentum  for 
the  crisis  just  around  the  corner. 

People  every  where  would  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
thing  and  out  of  this  financial  jamb  a revival  would 
emerge.  By  our  works,  our  sacrifice  of  denominational 
pride  and  exclusiveness,  we  could  prove  the  genuine- 
ness of  our  Christian  experience.  We  could  open  our 
doors  wide  and  people  in  trouble,  not  knowing  which 
way  to  turn,  would  naturally  come  to  the  church,  be- 
cause our  works  square  up  to  our  professions. 

The  Community  Church  Workers  started  out  with 
this  great  idea.  It,  too,  needs  to  keep  its  mind  open 
to  all  religious  get-together  movements.  The  Christians 
and  Congregationalists  have  already  united.  Other 
groups  are  discussing  the  matter.  Co-operative  organ- 
izations like  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
Home  Missions  Council,  under  the  present  financial 
crisis,  will  be  driven  to  do  something  more  than  just 
merely  talk  union.  These  unions  that  have  taken  place 
in  spots,  should  be  open  minded  and  take  on  such  a 
Christlike  spirit  that  all  denominational  groups  will 
realize  that  there  is  no  disposition  to  gobble  up  any 
denomination,  but  an  honest  desire  to  get  together, 
with  mutual  sacrifices  for  the  common  good  of  the 
Kingdom. 

Business  and  political  organizations  are  beginning 
to  cut  expenses  and  are  adjusting  to  meet  the  new  con- 
dition that  is  here.  The  church  must  face  the  situation 
honestly.  The  halo  of  sanctity  is  about  the  devoted 
Christian  life,  regardless  of  the  denomination  or  the 
traditional  background  whence  it  came.  Our  denomin- 
ational organization,  much  of  its  ceremonial  and  mil- 
linery, is  not  essential  to  a life  hid  in  Christ.  Together, 
sacrificing  and  working  for  Christ’s  Kingdom,  we  can 
save  the  situation  and  rebuild  a broken  industrial  and 
business  world.  We  can  exalt  the  worth  of  a human 
soul  and  the  value  of  a human  personality  in  God’s 
sight.  As  separated,  exclusive  religious  bodies  we  are 
lost  in  a world  facing  disillusionment  and  disaster. 

Where  are  the  prophetic  leaders  among  our  denom- 
inational groups  who  will  join  with  our  two  thousand 
community  churches  in  a supreme  effort  to  save  a 
world  situation  for  Christ  and  His  Kingdom? 


White  Sslarsd 

Bleak  Island,  gaunt  harbinger  of  death! 
Some  bones,  a canvas  boat,  a log 
Of  life  that  once  fared  forth  in  quest 
Of  life,  but  now — shrouded  with  years. 

'White  Island,  bright  augurer  of  dawn, 

Of  courage  high,  great  hopes  far-flung; 

For  men  have  found  that  life  is  not 
Save  when  they  laugh  at  death,  and  sail! 

Carl  S.  Weist. 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 
Easter  has  again  come  and  gone.  But  through  the  year 
we  live  in  the  presence  of  the  blessed  hope  of  eternal  life, 
as  revealed  by  Jesus.  It  was  He  who  said  “I  am  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life  . . . Because  I live,  ye  shall  live  also.” 
All  about  us  these  Spring  days  we  see  the  miracle  of  nature, 
a glorious  parable  of  the  resurrection. 

To  keep  alive  our  hope  of  eternal  life,  to  enable  us  to  live 
effective  worth-while  lives  here  and  now,  we  follow  the 
practice  of  reading  a portion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  each 
day.  Like  the  Psalm’ writer  of  old,  we  believe  that  “Thy 
Word  is  a lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a light  unto  my  pathway.” 
Week  of  April  19:  April  19,  I John  3:13-18;  April  20,  Luke 
18:9-12;  April  21,  Luke  18:13-17;  April  22,  Matthew  6:9-13; 
April  23,  II  Kings  19:14-19;  April  24,  Matthew  14:23-33; 
April  25,  Ephesians  3:14-21. 

3:14-21. 

Week  of  April  26:  April  26,  Psalm  61;  April  27,  Luke 
19:1-10;  April  28,  Luke  5:27-32;  April  29,  John  10:1-10;  April 
30,  John  10:11-18;  May  1,  John  6:48-58;  May  2,  John  8:12-20. 

Week  of  May  3:  May  3,  Psalm  103:1-10;  May  4,  Luke 
19:11-27;  May  5,  Matthew  25:14-21;  May  6,  Matthew 
21:33-43;  May  7,  Luke  12:41-48;  May  8,  Romans  12:1-8; 
May  9,  II  Timothy  4:1-8. 

Week  of  May  10:  May  10,  Psalm  103:11-18;  May  11,  Luke 
19:28-40;  May  12,  Luke  19:41-48;  May  13,  Mark  11:1-11; 
May  14,  John  .12:12-19;  May  15,  John  2:13-17;  May  16,  Psalm 
8:1-9. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 
April  19 — “The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus” — Luke  16:1-17:37 
Jesus  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  warn  against  the 
sin  of  coveteousness.  He  knew  the  danger  that  comes  to 
those  who  place  their  trust  in  mere  material  things. 

Martin  Luther  has  given  us  a very  clear  interpretation  of 
the  rich  man  of  this  parable  in  the!  words:  “We  must  look 
into  his  heart  and  judge  his  spirit.  The  Gospel  has  pen- 
etrating eyes  and  looks  deep  into  the  recesses  of  the  soul. 
If  we  judge  this  man  according  to  the  fruits  of  faith  we 
will  find  a heart  of  unbelief.  He  is  not  punished  because 
he  indulged  in  sumptuous  fare  and  fine  clothes;  many 
saints,  kings  and  queens  in  ancient  times  wore  costly  ap- 
parel; but  because  his  heart  was  attached  to  them,  sought 
them,  trusted  in  them,  and  found  in  them  all  his  joy  and 
pleasure.  He  made  them  in  fact  his  idols.” 

So  engrossed  did  this  man  become  in  his  own  selfish  en- 
joyment of  material  things  that  he  failed  to  hear  any  call 
of  need,  even  at  his  very  door,  where  Lazarus  lay.  How 
much  better  it  would  have  been  for  him  and  for  all  concern- 
ed, had  he  used  his  wealth  to  help  others  and  to  grow  him- 
self in  spiritual  wealth  and  goodness!  “It  is  no  sin  to  be 
rich,  even  very  rich,  if  you  use  it  to  the  glory  of  God.” 
The  way  we  live  will  bring  its  own  reward  or  punisn- 
ment.  The  great  gulf  between  the  two  is  “fixed”  here  and 
now.  There  comes  a time  when  character  cannot  be  chang- 
ed, when  he  that  is  selfish  will  be  selfish  still.  Before  it  is 
too  late,  vigorously  live  the  generous  life  of  helpfulness. 
Use  your  material  blessings  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the 
growth  of  your  own  soul,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  others. 

April  26 — “How  to  Pray” — Luke  18:1-14 
“The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a righteous  man  availeth 
much.”  So  wrote  James  in  his  epistle. 

Jesus  has  set  us  a good  example  of  praying.  It  was  his 
regular  custom  to  commune  often  with  His  Heavenly  Fath- 
er. Early  in  the  morning,  and  at  times  all  night.  He  pray- 
ed. If  He  needed  to  pray,  how  much  more  do  we! 

“Men  ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to  faint.”  Jesus 
meant  that  His  disciples  should  patiently  rest  themselves  on 
the  sustaining  power  of  God.  He  meant  for  them  to  per- 
severe in  prayer.  To  those  who  earnestly  ask,  seek,  and 
knock,  an  answer  to  prayer  is  sure. 

One  of  the  best  definitions  of  prayer  we  know  is  “Prayer 
is  the  conversation  of  the  heart  with  God,  uttered  or  un- 
expressed.” 

True  prayer  is  earnest,  constant,  in  faith,  penitent, 
humble. 

Jesus  contrasted  the  two  prayers  of  the  two  men  who 
went  up  to  the  Temple  to  pray.  The  prayer  of  the  Pharaisee 
was  marked  by  pride.  The  prayer  of  the  Publican  was 


marked  by  humility.  “I  tell  you,  this  man  went  down  justi- 
fied rather  than  the  other”  was  Jesus’  statement  about  the 
two. 

“God,  be  merciful  to  me  a sinner”  is  the  beginning  of  a 
prayer  that  is  sure  of  an  answer,  for  “a  broken  and  a con- 
trite heart,  O God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.” 

“Lord,  teach  us  to  pray.” 

May  3 — “Jesus  in  the  Home  of  Zaccheus" — Luke  19:1-10 

The  goal  of  this  lesson  has  been  stated  in  these  words: 
“To  show  that  the  purpose  of  Jesus  had  in  coming  into  the 
world  was  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost.”  This  is  no  more 
beautifully  shown  anywhere  than  right  here  in  the  atten- 
tion that  the  Master  gave  to  Zacchaeus. 

Zaccheus  wanted  to  see  Jesus.  He  had  heard  about  Him. 
He  only  expected  to  see  Him.  But  far  more  than  that,  he 
had  the  privilege  of  having  Jesus  come  to  his  own  home. 

Zaccheus  belonged  to  a class  of  people  who  found  it  easy 
to  be  dishonest.  At  the  expense  of  others  he  had  a chance 
to  gain  wealth  and  still  be  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  But 
the  visit  of  Jesus  brought  a complete  change  in  this.  As 
chief  among  the  publicans,  he  was  responsible  for  the  gath- 
ering of  the  taxes  in  Jericho  and  the  surrounding  country. 
Having  used  his  office  mainly  to  enrich  himself,  upon  meet- 
ing Jesus,  Zaccheus  pledged  himself  to  correct  past  errors, 
and  to  restore  ill  gotten  gain.  Through  Jesus  a new  stand- 
ard of  business  came  into  his  life. 

The  entry  of  Jesus  into  a life  and  a home  brings  a trans- 
forming influence  that  gives  to  life  a new  radiance.  “We 
need  Christ  both  in  our  lives  and  in  our  homes.  He  is  the 
Friend  and  Saviour  of  sinners.” 

May  10 — “The  Parable  of  the  Pounds” — Luke  19:11-26 

“It  is  required  in  stewards  that  a man  be  found  faithful.” 
Sooner  or  later  all  of  us  shall  be  called  upon  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  our  stewardship.  Is  life  for  us  being  wasted,  idled 
away,  or  rightly  used?  That  is  the  all  important  question. 

Opportunities  for  doing  good  vary,  but  the  same  degree 
of  diligent  faithfulness  is  possible  for  all.  It  is  our  business 
to  do  our  part  with  that  which  we  have. 

The  affairs  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  are  in  our  hands. 
God  has  entrusted  His  work  to  us.  Christ’s  spiritual  pres- 
ence is  here.  The  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ours  for  the 
receiving.  But  the  actual  work  is  in  our  hands.  If  we  fail 
Him,  others  will  be  raised  up  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Lord  in  the  world. 

We  are  partners  with  Jesus  for  the  spread  of  His  King- 
dom. His  resources  are  at  our  disposal.  His  example  of 
unselfish  service  inspires  us.  “Into  this  partnership  we 
must  pour  our  courageous  effort,  our  time  and  talent,  our 
mental  powers,  our  physical  being,  as  well  as  wealth.” 

Are  you  faithful  to  the  trust  that  God  has  placed  in  you? 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

April  19 — “My  Financial  Responsibilities  to  the  Church” 
— II  Corinthians  9:6-15. 

April  26 — “Our  Work  in  India” — Isaiah  25:9. 

May  3 — “What  Jesus  says  about  work”— Matthew  20:25-28. 

May  10 — “Playing  Fair  with  Our  Parents” — Ephesians 
6:1-4. 


Moral  Education 

The  Fifth  International  Conference  on  Moral  Education 
was  held  at  the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris,  from  the  23rd  to  the 
27th  of  September,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Monsieur 
Charlety,  Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris. 

The  three  subjects  dealt  with  were:  “How  to  utilize  His- 
tory with  a view  to  moral  education?”  “What  part  should 
be  given  to  discipline!  and  to  autonomy  in  moral  educa- 
tion?” and  “The  various  methods  of  procedure  in  moral 
education.”  The  speakers  were  too  numerous  to  permit  of 
each  of  these  problems  being  thoroughly  discussed.  Par- 
ticular mention  should  however  be  made  of  the  remarks 
on  methods  of  moral  education  made  by  Mr.  Georges  Berth- 
ier,  of  the  “Eoole  deS  Roches”,  and  by  Mr.  Regamey,  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Boy  Scouts,  who  both  ex- 
pounded the  method  known  in  France  as  “Scoutism.” 

The  World’s  Committee  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s  was  represented 
at  this  Conference  by  Pastor  Jean  Lanza,  member  of  the 
Eecutive. 
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Hymns  For  Youth 

“The  New  Hymnal  for  American  Youth”  edited  by  H. 
Augustine  Smith  and  published  by  the  Century  Company,  a 
hymn  book  for  Intermediates,  Seniors  and  Young  People 
has  been  issued  in  a beautiful  binding  and  is  a very  great 
improvement  over  that  most  popular  hymnal  by  the  same 
editor  entitled  “The  Hymnal  for  American  Youth.”  It  is 
carefully  indexed  both  as  to  first  lines  and  tunes  as  well 
as  metrical  index,  and  the  index  of  authors,  translators  as 
well  as  composers  and  arrangers  makes  it  a valuable  aid  to 
those  who  wish  to  give  the  very  best  to  the  young  people  of 
America  in  the  new  day  of  religious  education. 

It  is  a new  book  from  cover  to  cover  following  new  head- 
ings under  which  are  incorporated  many  new  and  beautiful 
hymns.  Under  the  worship  section  may  be  found  a most 
complete  choice  of  devotional  subject  matter  including  de- 
votional poetry  and  prose.  As  a companion  volume  to  that 
other  great  hymnal  “The  American  Student  Hymnal”  which 
Professor  Smith  used  in  connection  with  the  Biennial  Con- 
ference of  Community  Church  Workers  three  years  ago, 
it  may  be  recommended  most  heartily  to  all  churches  seek- 
ing a thoroughly  good  hymn  book. 

The  price  in  quantity  should  be  well  within  the  reach 
of  any  church  which  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the 
best.  It  may  well  be  asked  whether  two  more  sections 
should  not  be  added  “Christian  Unity”  and  “The  United 
Church”? 

— Richard  E.  Shields. 

Interdenominational  Men’s  Congress 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
By  Rev.  L.  W.  Madden 

The  most  significant  men’s  gathering  ever  held  in  this 
country  was  held  in  Hotel  Gibson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Decem- 
ber 11-12.  It  was  the  first  men’s  convention  ever  put  on  by 
Men’s  Work  Agencies  of  the  protestant  denominations.  It 
was  promoted  by  the  Interdenominational  Council  of  Men’s 
Work  of  twenty  two  denominations,  representing  20,000,000 
church  members. 

In  this  business  stress  men  are  drawing  upon  every  re- 
source for  energy  and  power  to  forge  through  the  great 
breakers  that  are  rolling  high  on  the  sea  in  which  we  are 
sailing,  this  same  human  effort  plus  the  great  spiritual 
power  of  God  was  manifest  in  this  congress  of  men 
to  make  men  see  the  place  of  the  Church  in  our  modem 
world,  and  to  evaluate  and  vitalize  religious  movements 
among  men,  developing  loyalty  to  denominational  agencies 
and  the  great  program  of  the  Church,  promoting  among 
men  interdenominational  fellowship  and  co-operation,  and 
leading  men  to  know  the  meaning  of  Christ  in  their  lives. 

Eight  years  ago  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America  begun  this  work,  two  years  later  effected  a per- 
manent organization,  and  annually  held  a two  days  meet- 
ing during  each  December,  giving  especial  attention  to  the 
whole  matter  of  the  church’s  approach  to  men,  its  ministry 
to  men,  and  the  best  methods  for  the  Christian  education 
of  men,  and  for  organized  work  in  local  churches.  The  or- 
ganization of  this  body  has  been  official  through  the  ruling 
bodies  of  these  twenty  two  denominations.  A year  ago  the 
time  seemed  to  be  ripe  for  putting  on  a great  conference  of 
representative  men  and  it  was  decided  to  put  on  a two  days 
congress;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  wisely  selected  to  foster  the 
spiritual  feast. 

Six  hundred  choice  men  registered  from  thirty  nine 
states,  representing  nineteen  denominations,  pledging  them- 
selves to  sit  through  every  session  to  the  final  banquet  on 
the  last  evening,  which  was  attended  by  about  one  thousand 
men. 

The  program  speakers  and  presiding  officers  were  most 
competent  men  of  these  great  denominations  who  discussed 
and  directed  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  men  as  re- 
lated to  the  church;  the  keynote  address  in  the  opening 
was,  “The  Place  of  the  Church  in  Modern  Life”,  and  the 
“Task  of  the  Church”;  the  appeal  to  the  men  was  to  put  the 
same  brains  into  the  task  of  the  church  that  they  put  into 
business.  The  men  of  the  congress  were  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  problem  of  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  in 
the  address  on  “The  World  Mission  of  Christianity”,  by  a 
vision  of  the  needs  of  the  Christian  world,  and  the  men  were 
stirred  to  seek  a part  in  the  great  achievement. 

Addresses  were  delivered  on,  “Men’s  Work  in  the  Local 
Church,  and  the  Meaning  of  Christ  in  Personal  Life”,  and 
a clinic  was  held  teaching  the  need  and  applying  the  rem- 
edy. The  congress  was  much  moved  when  brought  to  con- 
sider, “The  Responsibility  of  Citizenship”  and  passed  a num- 
ber of  resolutions,  also  ordered  a telegram  sent  to  President 
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Hoover,  urging  him  to  renew  his  declaration  in  favor  of  re- 
tention and  enforcement  of  the  amendment  and  the  Vol- 
stead act. 

The  music  for  the  congress  was  under  the  capable  leader- 
ship of  Prof.  H.  Augustine  Smith,  the  hymnologist  of  Boston 
University,  his  explanation  of  the  hymns  sung  was  a great 
inspiration.  Another  musical  feature  was  the  singing  of 
Signor  Mario  Capelli,  America’s  great  Italian  tenor,  which 
was  a great  inspiration,  especially  his  interpretation  of  the 
negro  spirituals. 

Summaries  of  the  whole  congress  was  gathered  by  six 
commissions,  read,  and  endorsed  by  the  entire  body  of  men 
with  much  enthusiasm,  pledging  themselves  to  the  high 
and  holy  task  of  the  work  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 


y he  Rural  Church 

The  Protestant  rural  church  was  poorly  prepared  to  cope 
with  the  decline  in  farm  population,  the  economic  depress- 
ion of  the  past  decade,  and  the  intellectual  currents  which 
have  been  flowing  out  from  the  cities.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  church  of  the  open  country  has  in  most  instances 
lost  in  constituency;  that  church  life  is  increasingly  con- 
centrated in  the  villages;  that  the  prospects  of  most  church- 
es in  villages  are  far  from  bright;  and  that  much  confusion 
as  to  objectives!  and  program  is  in  evidence.  Leadership  is 
inadequate,  and  Protestantism  has  no  economic  program 
which  might  change  the  status  of  the  rural  church.  Grant- 
ing that  the  rural  church  situation  is  no  more  unfavorable 
than  that  of  many  small  urban  churches,  nevertheless  rural 
church  leaders  contend  that  there  is  great  need  for  a more 
systematic  and  concerted  approach  to  this,  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  Protestantism  today. 

In  October  was  held  the  first  national  conference  on  rural 
religious  education  under  the  auspices  of  the  Interseminary 
Commission  for  the  Training  of  the  Rural  Ministry,  which 
was  reported  in  this  Service  in  the  issue  of  November  29. 

The  Home  Missions  Congress  which  met  in  Washington 
early  in  December  had  a section  on  town  and  country,  which 
made  a number  of  recommendations.  It  was  stated  that 
rural  pastors  should  become  familiar  with  the  services  of  the 
state  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations;  that 
denominational  and  interdenominational  religious  educa- 
tion materials  should  be  better  adapted  to  the  small  rural 
church ; that  the  “larger  parish  plan”  should  be  more  widely 
used  to  reorganize  church  work,  etc. 

— Information  Service — Federal  Council  of 
Churches — January  3,  1931. 


Einstein  Visits  America 

That  very  modest  and  lovable  man,  who  is  admitted  by 
most  men  who  are  capable  of  judging,  to  be  the  greatest 
mind  in  science  in  the  world  today  arrived  in  New  York  a 
few  days  ago.  Few  of  us  understand  anything  about  his 
theory  of  “relativity,”  but  he  said  some  sensational  things 
that  are  worth  pondering: 

“The  way  to  stop  war  is  for  every  man  to  refuse  to  answer 
the  call  of  his  government  to  go  to  war,  and  further,  a world 
wide  organization  should  immediately  be  started,  in  which 
every  man  should  make  a pledge  to  refuse  to  bear  arms  un- 
der any  condition.” 

Dr.  Einstein  had  this  to  say  about  religion:  “There  is 

nothing  in  the  universe  to  lead  one  to  exclude  the  operation 
of  spiritual  forces  in  its  ongoing.”  And  Dr.  Frederick  Lynch 
in  commenting  on  this  says:  “There  have  been  a lot  of 
scientists  of  the  “lesser  breed”  and  a lot  of  psychologists,” 
“behaviorists”  and  Freudians  who  have  been  telling  us  that 
the  universe  was  nothing  but  matter  from  the  earth  to  the 
most  far  flung  star;  that  everything  even  the  highest  aspir- 
ations of  man,  his  sublimest  thoughts,  his  most  radiant  vis- 
ions, his  loftiest  ideals,  could  be  accounted  for  by  material- 
ism; that  there  was  no  trace  of  spirit  in  the  universe,  either 
in  the  heart  of  man  or  in  the  planet  on  which  he  lives  or 
those  which  swing  about  him.  Then  comes  the'  man  whose 
home  has  been  among  the  stars,  who  has  devoted  his  won- 
derful mind  to  the  study  of  the  universe)  and  tells  us  that 
there  are  evidences  everywhere  of  a cosmic  force  and  pur- 
pose outside  of  matter  itself. 


Many  churches  report  an  increased  church  attend- 
ance in  these  “hard  times.”  It  is  a bitter  price  to  pay 
for  a renewed  spiritual  life.  But  the  prophets  of  old 
found  that  religious  interest  and  economic  success  did 
not  seem  to  go  together  very  well.  And  human  nature 
has  not  changed  very  much. 
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A New  Crop  of  Denominations 

By  Harold  E.  Fey 

The  most  interesting  by-product  of  Protestantism  in  the 
Philippines  is  the  independent  Filipino  churches.  The  old- 
est of  these  has  now  maintained  a separate  existence  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  has  itself  suffered  the  pangs 
of  schism.  Although  the  independent  churches  have  a 
membership  of  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  persons, 
and  their  membership  seem  to  be  growing.  They  have  more 
than  three  hundred  chapels  scattered  over  the  islands,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  ministry  is  almost  entirely  un- 
paid, they  manage  to  hold  services  and  to  keep  going  with- 
out mission  money  or  aid. 

Practically  all  of  these  independent  churches  derived  ori- 
ginally from  the  missions.  Each  of  the  larger  American 
denominations  working  in  the  islands,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  ones,  have  been  the  more  or  less  unwilling  parents 
of  one  or  more  independent  churches.  These  in  turn  have 
sometimes  split  into  other  units.  On  the  fringe  of  this 
complex  there  is  a considerable  number,  no  one  knows  how 
large,  of  independent  congregations. 

In  the  case  of  one  denomination,  five  splits  have  occur- 
red from  the  mission-supported  church  in  the  nearly  thirty 
years  of  its  history  in  the  islands.  From  two  of  the  result- 
ing denominations,  six  others  of  the  third  generation  have 
split  off,  and  from  these  three  further  subdivisions  have  oc- 
curred. Only  one  child  of  this  numerous  progeny  of  chil- 
dren, grandchildren,  and  greatgrandchildren  has  died,  but 
there  are  rumors  that  several  of  them  are  very  tubercular. 
A number  of  these  so-called  denominations  are,  of  course, 
only  one  or  two  congregations  who  have  followed  some  dis- 
gruntled ram  of  the  flock  off  into  solitary  righteousness. 

All  shades  of  theological  belief  characterize  these  church- 
es. One  thriving  church,  numbering  several  thousand  ad- 
herents, believes  that  its  leader  iS  an  angel  of  God,  a pro- 
phet; that  there  is  no  salvation  outside  the  church  he 
started;  that  he  alone  has  the  right  to  commission  preach- 
ers to  preach  the  gospel;  and  that  those  who  eat  blood 
have  no  hope  of  salvation.  Recently  three  men  who  arose 
to  question  one  of  the  ministers  of  this  sect  at  a meeting 
in  Manila  were  stoned  when  their  questions  became  too 
personal.  This  leader’s  personal  life  has  been  very  much 
open  to  question,  but  his  hold  on  his  followers  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  less  for  that.  A few  years  ago  they  raised 
several  thousand  pesos  to  send  him  to  the  states  where  he 
had  said  he  was  to  receive  the  doctor  of  divinity  degree. 
Something  happened  after  the  money  was  raised.  He  went 
to  the  states  but  did  not  receive  his  degree.  Now  he  is 
building  a fine  house  in  Manila,  and  has  three  cars,  as  a 
result  of  his  insisting  that  every  church  send  a weekly  re- 
mittance for  the  “general  work.”  This  remittance  is  brought 
by  the  pastors  in  person  as  they  assemble  for  their  weekly 
instruction,  when  the  leader,  according  to  one  of  them, 
not  only  tells  them  what  to  preach  next  Sunday,  but  how 
they  shall  preach  it. 

Most  of  the  independent  churches  follow  pretty  closely 
the  theological  tenets  of  the  churches  from  which  they  were 
derived.  Their  tendency  on  the  whole  is  toward  conserva- 
tism. 

Two  or  three  conclusions  arise  from  the  presence  and  con- 
tinuance of  these  independent  churches.  For  one  thing, 
they  show  pretty  conclusively  that  the  Filipino  can  run 
his  own  churches.  They  may  not  be  run  as  efficiently  or 
in  the  same  way  as  the  western  idea  would  have  them,  but 
they  manage  to  survive.  The  fact  that  they  have  not 
achieved  a paid  ministry  is  due  partly  to  the  undeveloped 
economic  condition  of  the  country  and  partly  to  the  peo- 
ple’s lack  of  training  in  giving.  In  some  ways  the  situa- 
tion reminds  one  of  the  early  church,  which  was  cut  off 
from  its  home  base  in  Jerusalem  after  the  first  generation. 
The  independent  churches  have  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  being  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  of  not  being  hampered 
in  their  growth  by  having  to  kowtow  to  foreign  money. 
But  so  far  they  do  not  have  a Saint  Paul,  and  they  need 
one,  just  as  the  early  church  did. 

A second  reflection  to  which  these  churches  give  rise  is 
the  question  as  to  how- far  the  heritage  of  schism  which 
Protestant  denominatfonalism  has  introduced  will  go,  and 
what  will  be  its  ultimate  effect  upon  Protestantism  in  the 
Philippines.  The  centrifugal  tendency  inherent  in  the 
presence  of  several  churches  separated  by  historic  differ- 
ences which  have  absolutely  no  meaning  or  value  to  Filipino 
Christians  is  demoralizing.  Respect  for  the  church  is  low- 
ered, and  the  result  is  that  the  strain  and  pressure  incident 
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upon  the  growth  of  the  church  produces  fissure  after  fis- 
sure. So  long  as  Protestantism  is  so  divided  in  its  approach 
to  the  people  of  the  mission  fields,  it  cannot  in  fairness 
protest  if  they  insist  upon  producing  some  divisions  of  their 
own.  And  yet  the  logical  end  of  this  tendency  is  anarchy, 
with  every  man  in  a church  by  himself.  So  far  the  oriental 
mind  has  not  risen  above  the  western  individual  which  has 
prQduced  the  denominational  system,  and  the  independent 
churches  of  the  Philippines  exaggerate  rather  than  mini- 
mize it. 

Churches  Must  Realign  Their  Programs  to  Hold 
Laymen’s  Support,  Doan  Warns 

“A  non-violent,  non-cooperation  movement  among  Chris- 
tian men  of  America”  with  respect  to  the  church,  which 
he  compared  to  that  of  Gandhi  and  his  followers  against 
the  government  in  India,  is  in  progress  and  “is  slowly 
disintegrating  the  power  and  authority  of  the  church,”  R. 
A.  Doan  of  Columbus  declared  in  the  annual  chairman’s 
address  at  the  Ohio  Laymen’s  Convention. 

Mr.  Doan  recalled  that  70  per  cent  of  600  Ohio  men  in 
100  localities,  who  answered  a questionnaire  last  year,  said 
that  their  observation  indicated  lack  of  interest  in  the 
church  among  men,  and  that  72  per  cent  “declared  that  this 
receding  interest  in  the  church  did  not  indicate  a decline  of 
interest  in  religion.” 

“Every  thoughtful  pastor  and  interested  layman  rec- 
ognizes the  situation  and  longs  for  a solution,”  Mr.  Doan 
commented. 

In  the  student  generation,  he  said,  indifference  to  the 
church  is  “of  monumental  proportions”  as  compared  with 
that  among  older  men. 

“This  non-cooperation  is  not  organized,  is  not  promoted, 
and  in  many  cases  men  are  participating  in  it  who  are  not 
conscious  of  it,”  he  continued.  “But  it  is  real  and  it  is 
fatal  to  the  church  unless  in  some  way  the  steady  growth  of 
it  is  checked.” 

As  hopeful  evidence  of  a countertendency,  indicating  that 
“the  deeper  religious  convictions  of  men  have  not  been 
surrendered,”  despite  loss  of  interest  in  the  church  as  such. 
Mr.  Doan  cited  recent  interviews  he  had  had — one  with 
“one  of  the  most  successful  business  men  in  Ohio,”  and  an- 
other with  Dr.  Robert  A.  Milliken,  renowned  physicist  and 
Nobel  prize  winner,  both  of  whom  expressed  deep  interest 
in  a constructive  religious  enterprise. 

“Certain  things  the  church  must  do  if  it  is  to  recover  its 
men,”  were  listed  as  follows  by  Mr.  Doan: 

“It  must  evolve  some  spiritual  cooperation,  and  comrade- 
ship which  will  make  impossible  the  existence  of  a Church 
of  God  on  one  corner  and  a Church  of  Christ  on  the  oppo- 
site corner.  (This  condition  exists  not  very  far  from  here 
and  I belong  to  one  of  the  churches!) 

“It  must  somehow  absorb  enough  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus, 
who  said,  ‘He  who  is  not  against  us  is  for  us,’  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  two  churches  of  two  denominations  to 
hold  apart  upon  an  interpretation  of  baptism. 

“It  must  adjust  its  organization  so  that  a bishop  may  not 
prevent  a congregation  from  becoming  an  inclusive  commu- 
nity organization  which  welcomes  a man  of  character  re- 
gardless of  his  theology. 

“It  must  show  its  own  disregard  of  the  wealth  it  condemns 
in  individuals  by  less  ostentatious  display  of  affluence  in 
the  conduct  of  its  own  program  and  building. 

“It  must  be  more  interested  in  people  than  in  promotional 
schemes. 

“It  must  talk  less  about  the  Jesus  way  and  walk  more 
certainly  in  that  way.” 

The  hope  of  the  Laymen’s  Convention  he  said,  was  to 
“send  enough  Godly  men  back  into  Ohio  communities  who 
will  never  give  up  until  the  competitive  non-cooperative 
spirit  of  division  yields  to  the  higher  purpose  of  unity  in 
Jesus  Christ.” 

“We  do  not  attempt  cooperation  or  consolidation  as  an 
end  in  itself,”  he  continued. 

“We  seek  not  only  the  elimination  of  church  and  denomi- 
national divisions  but  the  healing  of  the  divisions  in  the 
souls  of  the  men  of  our  day.  These  things  may  not  be  ac- 
complished by  more  organization  or  casual  discussion  or 
resolution-passing.” 

Challenging  members  of  the  convention  to  approach  the 
task  in  a spirit  of  sacrifice,  he  urged  them  to  call  laymen 
together  in  their  counties,  hoping  to  consolidate  churches 
eventually,  and  to  “mobilize  Christian  men  who  will  at- 
tack the  secularization  of  our  day.” 
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The  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  WORKERS  of  the  U.S.A. 


The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  the  Home  Missions  Council 
and  the  Community  Church  Workers 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  was  held  in  New  York 
City,  February  16th,  at  which  time  re- 
ports were  given  concerning  the 
work  and  many  matters  of  business 
transacted.  It  was  the  opinion  of  all 
present  that  the  Joint  Committee  is 
an  active  connection  with  these  three 
organizations  in  the  matter  of  the 
Community  Church  movement  and  a 
survey  of  the  present  churches  is 
to  be  made  in  such  a way  as  to  deter- 
mine types  and  kinds  of  Community, 
United,  Union  and  Federated  Church- 
es throughout  the  country.  The  Com- 
munity Church  Workers  was  repre- 
sented by  Carl  Weist,  M.  W.  Van  Tas- 
sell,  H.  Lincoln  MacKenzie  and  the 
secretary. 

On  this  trip  East  the  secretary  was 
the  speaker  at  the  morning  service  at 
the  Oak  Grove  Avenue  Community 
Church,  Buffalo,  of  which  M.  W.  Van 
Tassell  is  minister,  and  in  the  after- 
noon spoke  before*  a large  group  of 
people  in  the  Am(herst  Community 
Church,  R.  C.  Stoll,  minister. 

Conference  was  held  with  Senior 
students  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New1  York  City,  and  upon 
invitation  the  secretary  lectured  be- 
fore Professor  Malcolm  Dana’s  classes 
in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  and 
Yale  Divinity  School;  and  before  the 
preachers’  club  of  the  Divinity  School 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  On 
February  25th,  the  secretary  spoke  at 
the  chapel  service  at  the  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  Illinois, 
before  two  hundred  students  and  lec- 
tured in  classes  presided  over  by  Prof- 
essor Albert  Z.  Mann. 

The  secretary  fulfilled  an  engage- 
ment before  a mass  meeting  at  Clin- 
ton, Connecticut,  where  the  Method- 
ist, Congregational  and  Baptist 
Churches  are  considering  federating 
and  conferred  with  the  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Spring  Glen,  the 
Rev.  C.  Victor  Brown,  minister,  in  a 
beautiful  new  suburb  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  This  church  is  one  of 
the  newest  suburban  Community 
Churches  and  is  going  forward  in  a 
very  splendid  way  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Brown. 

The  committee  on  retreat  for  min- 
sters of  the  Eastern  section  of  the 
country  has  decided  upon  the  dates 
of  June  23,  24  and  25  at  Camp  Twane- 
kotah  which  is  near  Lake  Chautau- 
qua, New  York,  a private  camp  for 
girls  under  the  direction  of  R.  C.  Stoll. 
This  retreat  will  have  three  promi- 
nent leaders  and  we  ask  all  ministers 
throughout  the  East  to  reserve  these 
dates  for  possible  attendance  during 
these  three  days.  The  expenses  will 
be  very  moderate  in  connection  with 
it  and  a delightful  and  profitable  time 
will  be  possible  for  those  in  attend- 
ance. Complete  announcement  of  this 
will  be  made  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Community  Churchman. 

At  the  Vanderbilt  School  for  Town 
and  Country  Ministers,  Gilbert 
Counts  o f Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio, 


Richard  E.  Shields,  Executive  Secretary 

representing  the  Community  Church 
Workers,  will  have  charge  of  classes 
and  will  be  available  for  conference 
on  community  church  problems.  Due 
to  engagements  which  preclude  at- 
tendance the  secretary  will  be  unable 
to  be  present  and  urges  all  interest- 
ed in  the  school  at  Vanderbilt  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Alva  W.  Taylor,  a 
member  of,  our  Board,  to  confer  with 
Mr.  Counts  on  any  problems  relating 
to  the  Community  Church  movement. 

We  have  been  furnishing  from  the 
office  detailed  information  regarding 
mergers  of  larger  churches  to  inquires 
from  different  sections  of  the  country 
and  stand  ready  to  advise  with  lead- 
ers upon  their  plans  relative  to  these 
United  Church  ventures. 

Our  president,  Orvis  F.  Jordan,  at- 
tended and  spoke  in  the  enforced  ab- 
sence of  the  secretary  before  a Con- 
ference at  the  Illinois  State  Pastors’ 
Convocation  held  by  the  Illinois  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  February  10th  to  12th. 
Much  interest  was  evidenced  on  the 
part  of  those  present  in  the  work  and 
President  Jordan  met  with  a number 
of  individuals  interested  further  in 
the  subject  matter. 

Attention  of  churches  is  drawn  to 
the  Service  Bureau  in  which  are  list- 
ed available  candidates  for  Commu- 
nity, United,  Union  or  Federated 
Churches  and  wherever  vacancies  oc- 
cur it  is  possible  for  us  to  furnish  such 
information  to  churches. 

The  secretary  was  invited  to  speak 
before  churches  and  conferences  at 
Hood  River,  Oregon,  and  Longview, 
Washington,  bv  E.  H.  Gebert,  minister 
of  the  Community  Church  at  Long- 
view and  he  fulfilled  these  engage- 
ments March  11th  to  26th. 

The  Administrative  Committee 
meeting  was  held  at  the  office  of  the 
Community  Church  Workers  and  at 
the  Midland  Club,  Chicago,  on  March 
3rd,  where  many  matters  of  business 
were  transacted  in  connection  with 
the  organization.  Those  present  were: 
Orvis  F.  Jordan,  Oliver  C.  Weist,  Gil- 
bert E.  Counts,  David  R.  Riper,  Rich- 
ard E.  Shields.  Regrets  for  inability 
to  be  present  were  received  from 
Samuel  R.  Guard,  treasurer,  Senator 
Cliff  Titus,  and  Dr.  Roy  B.  Guild,  re- 
presenting the  Federal  Council. 

The  secretary  made  report  regard- 
ing the  larger  aspects  of  the  work 
with  special  reference  to  church  ad- 
justment in  many  centers  and  report- 
ed a continuous  follow-up  of  these 
during  the  past  two  months.  An- 
nouncement was  made  regarding 
plans  for  the  future  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  churches  and  individuals 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  ends 
May  1,  1931. 

The  Committee  on  Incorporation 
reported  progress  and  was  continued 
with  the  request  that  this  business 
by  consummated  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  which  is  to 
be  held  at  North  Canton,  Ohio,  May 
19th  and  20th. 

Report  was  heard  from  the  Com- 
mission on  Rural  Community  Religion 


and  the  Commissions  on  Community 
Religion  at  College  and  University 
centers,  on  Suburban  Community  Re- 
ligion and  Rural  Community  Religion 
were  continued  for  further  study. 

All  office  matters  have  been  attend- 
ed to  and  we  invite  correspondence 
from  anyone  interested  in  problems 
relating  to  the  Community  Church 
movement. 


Minister  Becomes  a Sunday  School 
Missionary 

Henry  Kreulen,  pastor  of  Commu- 
nity church,  of  Kawkawlin,  Mich.,  has 
upon  his  heart  the  welfare  of  rural 
communities  all  around  about  his  par- 
ish for  many  miles.  He  has  secured 
release  from  pulpit  and  parish  duty 
for  a season  to  survey  rural  religious 
conditions  for  fifty  miles  about.  He 
hopes  after  making  the  survey  to  raise 
a thousand  dollars  for  the  salary  of 
a Sunday  school  missionary. 


Visitor  in  Salvador  Leaves  a Blessing 

E.  P.  Wise  has  concluded  his  survey 
of  conditions  in  Salvador  and  has  re- 
turned home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Humphrey  write  of  the  encourage- 
ment his  gracious  presence  has 
brought  their  work.  The  plans  are 
drawn  for  a new  building.  The  Hum- 
phreys have  recently  availed  them- 
selves of  certain  inoculations  against 
disease  that  are  necessary  in  the  tro- 
pics. These  are  made  available  through 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  They  re- 
port that  most  of  the  natives  have 
certain  infections  that  deplete  the 
vitality  but  which  are  easily  cured  by 
the  treatments  that  are  afforded.  So 
perhaps  it  is  not  the  climate  of  the 
tropics,  but  the  germ  infections  that 
have  killed  human  initiative.  The 
missionaries  lead  the  way  in  making 
the  natives  acquainted  with  the  new 
treatments. 


Hold  Meeting  in  New  Building 

The  first  unit  of  a new  building  is 
under  construction  at  Atascadero, 
Calif.,  for  the  use  of  Community 
church  there.  A meeting  was  held  in 
the  unfinished  building  March  6,  at 
which  subscriptions  were  taken  to  fur- 
ther the  work.  About  twelve  hundred 
dollars  was  secured.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  building  will  be  dedicated  on  Eas- 
ter Sunday.  No  debts  will  be  incurred 
in  the  construction  and  work  will  stop 
when  the  money  is  spent.  A former 
building  was  lost  through  mortgage 
foreclosure.  The  pastor,  Ralph  Jones, 
recently  addressed  the  high  school 
students  of  the  town. 


Exchange  of  Church  Bulletins  is  a 

device  by  which  ministers  keep  track 
of  the  acitivites  of  various  churches. 
The  Community  Churchman  will  pub- 
lish a list  next  month  of  ministers 
who  will  exchange  their  bulletins  or 
parish  papers  with  brother  ministers 
if  these  are  sent  to  us  before  Janu- 
ary 25.  Fifty  men  engaged  in  such 
an  exchange  of  ideas  would  be  help- 
ful to  each  other. 
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Minister  Resigns  at  Ludington,  Mich. 

Wm.  F.  Heldstab  has  resigned  at 
Ludington,  Mich.,  Community  church. 
He  has  been  in  the  ministry  for  thir- 
teen years  and  proposes  now  to  take 
a sabbatical  year.  He  has  been  in 
Ludington  for  five  years  and  has  had 
a very  successful  ministry  there.  His 
resignation  will  take  effect  at  the 
close  of  March. 


Senator  Titus  Goes  to  Springfield 
Cliff  Titus,  paster  of  Community 
church,  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  is  now  Senator 
Titus,  of  Missouri.  He  is  in  his  pulpit 
nearly  every  Sunday,  however,  and 
his  church  work  goes  forward.  Re- 
cently he  went  to  Springfield,  Mo.,  to 
assist  a new  community  church  in 
that  city. 


Get  Property  Question  Settled  at 
Nelson,  Ohio 

One  of  the  most  vexing  problems 
connected  with  church  consolidations 
is  the  matter  of  church  property.  At 
Nelson,  Ohio,  the  Methodist  and  Con- 
gregational churches  had  gone  to- 
gether and  one  of  the  buildings  stood 
empty.  Recently  a contract  was  en- 
tered into  by  which  the  local  school 
board  would  rent  the  building  part 
time  for  a gymnasium  if  the  building 
were  fixed  up  for  that  purpose.  The 
federated  church  has  been  able  to 
finance  the  improvements  and  the 
empty  church  building  will  soon  re- 
sound with  the  shouts  of  merry  boys 
and  girls. 


Works  out  New  Order  of  Service 
Mrs.  D.  N.  Leach  is  pastor  of  Com- 
munity church,  of  Morton,  111.  She 
has  recently  worked  out  for  her 
church  a new  order  of  service,  a fea- 
ture of  which  is  that  every  Sunday 
the  church  repeats  the  two  major 
commandments  and  the  Golden  Rule. 


Hold  Meeting  in  Behalf  of  Civic 
Righteousness 

At  Oakland,  Iowa,  the  various 
churches  joined  up  in  a union  meet- 
ing recently  to  promote  the  cause 
of  civic  righteousness.  W.  E.  Sauer- 
man,  Congregational  minister,  spoke 
on  “A  Community  Program.” 

He  said: 

“The  first  thing  necessary  to  any 
right  community  program  is  to  find 
a common  basis  upon  which  to  unite. 
This  demands  the  elimination  of  poli- 
tics, schools,  churches,  lodges,  clubs 
and  all  other  organizations,  and  all 
uniting  on  the  common  basis  of  citi- 
zenship. Everything  done  for  the 
good  of  the  town  should  be  done  as 
citizens  and  not  as  members  of  any 
organization.  A civic  league  should 
absorb  all  other  organizations  and  all 
should  belong  to  that  league. 

“Then,  having  a community  ideal 
(citizenship)  uniting  all  the  interests 
of  the  town,  the  next  step  is  a com- 
munity center,  such  as  we  have  just 
provided  in  our  splendid  school  build- 
ing. This  central  meeting  place  will 


tend  to  centralize  the  community 
thought,  which  in  turn  will  create  a 
spirit  of  community  fellowship  which 
leads  to  community  service. 

“It  is  the  work  of  the  church  and 
the  school  to  give  to  the  community 
the  very  best  kind  of  citizens  possible. 
That  is  the  primary  work  of  both. 
Then  it  is  the  work  of  these  charac- 
ters, the  product  of  the  church  and 
school,  to  organize  themselves  so  as 
to  take  care  of  all  the  interests  of  the 
town.  In  this  organization  all  should 
act  as  citizens,  and  not  as  churches, 
schools,  lodges  or  clubs,  but  on  the 
on  common  basis  of  citizens,  stand- 
ing on  a common  ground  and  having 
a common  work  to  do.” 


Struggle  to  Establish  a Nero  Church 
A new  community  church  in  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  is  largely  the  work  of  some 
women  who  secured  funds  to  get  a 
temporary  building  erected  this  year. 
Mrs.  Joe  Rich  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  church  and  she  is  still  looking 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  C’arerce  Miller  John  H.  T*lley 

Pres.  Treas. 

Rev.  G.  P.  Williams,  D.  D.,  Secretary 
of  Missions,  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National  — Evangelical  — Nonsectarian 
rural  evangelizing  agency  established  in  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and 
maintains  Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

"WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  ieached  by  the  Gospel  in  no 
other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mission- 
ary full  time.  $30.00  will  establish  a Union 
Sunday  School  i»  a neglected  community.  It 
takes  money  to  do  this  work.  All  contri- 
butions gratefully  received  and  acknowl- 
edged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  I.ake  District. 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  I1L 


for  nine  hundred  dollars.  She  may 
be  addressed  at  1094  Stewart  St. 


Three  Denominations  Unite  in  Puerto 
Rico 

In  these  days  when  the  question  of 
Church  Union  is  so  much  in  the  fore- 
ground, it  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
on  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  three 
distinct  denominational  groups,  the 
Congregational,  Christian  and  Unit- 
ed Brethren,  have  just  united  in 


IS  YOUR  CHURCH  PROGRESSIVE? 

No  progressive  church  can  afford  to 
be  without  an  attractive  and  interest- 
ing church  calendar  in  these  days  in 
which  intelligent  and  honest  public- 
ity and  advertising  play  so  large  a 
part  in  our  daily  lives. 

Alert  Community  Church  pastors 
have  been  quick  to  observe  that  the 
Ideal  Church  Calendar  enables  them 
to  keep  their  congregations  continu- 
ally thinking  of  Christianity  and  the 
Church  in  broad  terms,  thus  build- 
ing up  a group  consciousness  and 
feeling  of  solidarity  within  the  con- 
gregation.  Interdenominational  in 
form,  our  calendar  has  many  unique 
features.  Each  issue  is  illustrated. 
Topics  in  every  branch  of  religious 
and  church  life  are  discussed.  Two 
pages  are  left  blank  for  local  church 
notes. 

Write  us  for  samples. 

Church  Publications 
Dept.  C,  80  Lafayette  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


PULPIT  AND 
CHOIR 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hangings 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Chinxh  Vestment* 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century. 

COX  SONS  VINING.  Inc. 
131-3  E.  33rd  St.  New  York 
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An  Ideal  Birthday  Gift 

To  be  ideal,  a birthday  gift  must  bring  joy  to  the  receiver  and  a message  of 
love  from  the  giver. 

Is  there  not  some  one  for  whom  you  would  like  to  have  guaranteed  such  an 
ideal  gift  for  each  year  of  his  or  her  life? 

This  can  easily  be  accomplished  by  the  annuity  plan.  You  can  make  absolute 
provision  that  throughout  the  lifetime  of  a loved  one  he  or  she  will  receive  a 
definite  sum  on  each  birthday.  And,  eventually,  the  net  remaining  principal  of 
your  gift  will  be  used  for  the  cause  of  Christ  on  the  foreign  field. 

Write  today  to  Mr.  William  B.  Lipphard,  152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
for  full  information.  All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
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what  is  to  be  known  as  the  “Iglosia 
Evangelica  de  Puerto  Rico”  (The  Ev- 
angelical Church  of  Puerto  Rico) . 

News  of  this  significant  event  in 
church  life  has  just  been  brought  to 
the  States  by  representatives  who 
were  present  and  assisted  at  the  for- 
mal consummation  of  the  union  in 
Puerto  Rico  on  January  28th.  The 
Congregational  Church  in  Fajardo, 
was  the  scene  of  the  ceremony. 

The  new  United  Church  embraces  a 
total  of  thirty-six  native  organized 
local  churches  most  of  which  are  lo- 
cated in  the  larger  towns  of  the  for- 
mer Congregational  territory,  on  the 
east  end  of  the  island,  and  the  Unit- 
ed Brethren  and  Christian  territories 
which  are  contiguous  and  cover  a 
large  section  on  the  south  coast  along 
, the  Caribbean. 

The  importance  of  the  United 
Church  is  indicated  by  the  following 
statistics:  The  total  membership  is 

3518;  with  39  ordained  ministers  and 
33  paid  workers.  Besides  the  organiz- 
ed churches,  there  are  74  other  points 
where  services  are  being  held  regular- 
ly. There  are  77  Bible  schools  with  a 
membership  of  6292;  42  Young  Peo- 
ple’s Societies  with  1587  members  and 
29  other  church  societies  with  a mem- 
bership of  857.  A total  of  $13,416.23 
for  the  work  was  raised  in  Puerto  Rico 
last  year,  the  balance  of  about  $57,- 
000  being  contributed  by  the  boards 
in  the  States.  The  property  involved, 
including  fifty  church  edifices  and 
other  buildings,  with  a total  valuation 
of  $457,300,  is  held  by  the  boards  for 
the  time  being  and  is  loaned  to  the 
United  Church. 

These  and  other  interesting  facts 
concerning  this  latest  merger  on  the 
mission  field  were  brought  to  a meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  the  Carib- 
bean of  the  Committee  on  Coopera- 
tion in  Latin  America,  in  a special 
session  held  in  the  office  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  Dr.  Samuel  Guy 
Inman,  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  on  February  11th.  The  report 
was  made  by  Rev.  Fred  L.  Brownlee 
of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association  of  the 
Congregational  Church  and  Rev.  Wil- 


son P.  Minton,  D.  D.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board  of  the  Christian  Church.  Other 
members  of  the  recent  deputation  to 
Puerto  Rico  were  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Boult 
of  New  York  and  Rev.  Judson  L.  Cross 
of  Boston,  Treasurer  and  Regional  Se- 
cretary, respectively,  of  the  Congre- 
gational Board,  and  Rev.  H.  W.  Wid- 
does,  D.  D.,  of  the  Philipine  Islands, 
a missionary  who  represented  the 
United  Brethren  Board. 

Wilson  P.  Minton. 


Memorial  to  Dr.  Boocock 
Oak  Grove  Ave.  Community  church, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  recently  gave  a 
musical  evening  for-  the  benefit  of 
the  Dr.  Boocock  Memorial  Organ 
Fund.  Dr.  Boocock  was  pastor  of  the 
church  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease. 
M.  W.  Van  Tassell  is  now  pastor  of 
the  church.  On  the  front  page  of 
his  church  calendar  is  this  declara- 
tion of  the  religious  attitude  of  his 
church:  ‘‘Our  Community  Church  is 
an  institution  of  religion  dedicated  to 
right  personal  living  and  to  the  serv- 
ice of  humanity.  It  is  an  association 
of  men  and  women,  unfettered  by 
theological  dogma  or  ecclesiastical 
control,  who  seek  fellowship  in  the 
common  service  of  the  common  good. 
This  is  a church  with  an  open  mind 
and  therefore  believes  in  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech.  It  extends  hos- 
pitality to  all  people  without  regard 
to  sect,  class,  nation,  or  race.  We  seek 
the  cooperation  of  all  folks  who  are 
willing  to  work  with  us  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  truth,  righteousness,  and 
love  in  our  community  and  in  the 
world.” 


Edgebrook  Church  now  has 

Seminary  Student  as  Pastor 

Following  the  resignation  of  R.  L. 
Zerbe,  Edgebrook  Community  church, 
of  Chicago,  has  called  a student  of 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary. 
Mr.  Zerbe  is  now  reported  as  having 
gone  to  Lewiston,  Maine.  Edgebrook 
church  has  the  first  unit  of  its  plant 
up  and  carries  on  an  aggressive  Sun- 
day school  program. 


LIBERTY  COLLEGE 

CQJUTEPEQUE,  EL  SALVADOR,  C.  A. 

A non-sectarian  Christian  school  in  the  heart 
of  Central  America.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey,  with  a staff 
of  six  teachers.  Trained  nurse  in  residence. 

This  school,  founded  in  1923,  now  owns  a 22-acre  site  known  as  Finca  Hoover. 
Some  of  the  ground  planted  to  coffee  is  now  in  bearing.  This  Finca  (plantation) 
is  being  developed  as  a self-help  feature  for  boys.  Limited  self-help  opportun- 
ities are  afforded  for  girls  in  the  dormitories. 

The  great  aim  of  the  school  is  to  teach  and  exemplify  the  Christian  way  of  life, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  all  the  pupils  a thorough  secondary  education 
and  training  them  in  habits  of  industry. 

Pupils  are  received  from  the  most  indigent  homes.  The  greatest  present  need  is 
for  friends — either  churches  or  individuals — who  will  provide  half  scholarships 
at  $100  each  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  waiting  and  eager  to  be  received  into 
the  big  Liberty  College  family.  Scholarships  include  tuition,  board,  room,  and 
other  incidental  expenses  for  the  entire  year. 

This  enterprise  has  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  many  community  church 
pastors  and  of  some  of  the  best  authorities  on  mission  work  in  Latin  America. 
Further  information  gladly  sent  on  request.  Contributions  may  be  mailed  by 
New  York  draft  direct  to:  Dr.  E.  L.  Humphreyj  Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  C.  A.; 
or,  to:  REV.  GILBERT  E.  COUNTS,  Treaa.,  Chagria  Falls,  Ohio. 


Will  Dedicate  New  Organ 

Community  Church  at  the  Circle, 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  dedicated  its  new 
organ  on  March  8.  This  is  known  as 
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§ Churches,”  by  David  R.  Piper, 
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The  Community  Churchman.  The 
book  is  bound  in  beautiful  red  cloth 
and  sells  for  $1.50.  The  paper  costs 
you  one  dollar  a year.  But  if  you 
buy  a book,  either  a renewal  or  a 
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CERTIFICATES 


Federated  and  community  church- 
es require  transfer  certificates  to 
grant  to  members  moving  away. 
They  are  furnished  to  you  in  small 
books  with  stub  for  record. 

We  can  also  furnish  at  nominal 
cost  dedication  certificates  for 
those  churches  that  practice  infant 
dedication. 

Membership  transfers,  Book  of  50 
for  $1.00. 

Dedication  certificates,  25  cards  for 
5c. 
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A year  ago  Holmes'  “The  Mind  of 
St  Paul”  came  off  the  Macmillan 
press  and  we  secured  a large  job 
lot.  We  have  a few  copies  left  that 
are  slightly  shelf  worn,  but  are  not 
otherwise  damaged.  These  will  go 
at  half  price,  one  dollar  a copy 
postpaid.  Those  wishing  to  have 
this  book  mailed  as  a present  may 
have  a personal  card  enclosed.  Prof. 
Holmes  is  the  former  president  of 
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psychology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  There  is  nothing 
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Send  orders  to 
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the  Frances  Mitchell  Willson  organ, 
by  reason  of  a special  gift.  Stanley 
High  spoke  in  this  church  recently  on 
the  topic  ‘Prohibition:  Will  we  Stay 
Dry,  and  How.”  Fifteen  new  mem- 
bers were  received  into  the  church  at 
the  March  communion.  Carl  S.  Weist 
is  pastor  of  this  church. 


Garden  Club  Promoted  Toy  Church 
Potomac  Hieghts  Community 
church,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  hears 
much  of  a Garden  Club  that  beauti- 
fies the  neighborhood.  Just  now  the 
word  is  out  to  plant  sweet  peas.  This 
church  has  a campaign  on  to  get  more 
readers  for  the  Community  Church- 
man. 


Minister  Helps  the  Needy 
At  Franklin  Park,  111.,  is  a commu- 
nity church,  with  Methodist  affilia- 
tions. The  minister  of  the  church 
was  touched  this  winter  by  the  suf- 
fering need  in  the  community  and 
organized  a community-wide  move- 
ment to  help.  His  charity  organization 
took  no  note  of  partisan  or  sectarian 
lines.  Shelter,  food,  fuel  and  needful 
clothing  was  given  the  people  that 
were  in  need. 


Has  Good  Easter  Class  under 
Instruction 

Sauaganash  Community  church  of 
Chicago,  has  a good  Easter  class  un- 
der instruction  this  year.  The  new 
pastor,  C.  K.  Richard,  is  the  teacher. 
The  enrollment  has  reached  sixteen. 
Recently  Prof.  E.  W.  Burgess,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  addressed  the 
March  forum  on  “Social  Changes  in 
Russia.”  A feature  of  the  church  life 
recently  was  a men  and  boys’  ban- 
quet. 


Trying  to  Pay  off  Church  Debt 
A fund  of  thirty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars was  being  sought  by  workers  in 
Park  Ridge,  111.,  Community  church 
in  a campaign  put  on  in  March.  As 
these  lines  are  written  a little  over 
$32,000  of  the  amount  has  been  sub- 
scribed. The  financial  depression 
makes  it  a bad  time  to  carry  forward 
such  a campaign,  but  many  men  have 
been  enlisted  as  workers  who  never 
helped  before. 


Hero  in  this  Church 
The  Mexican  branch  of  Firman 
House,  a federated  church  enterprise 
of  Chicago  is  proud  of  a hero  in  their 
membership.  Lacy  Simms,  pastor  of 
Federated  church,  has  this  note  on 
the  incident: 

“Hilario  Rodriguez 

a member  of  St.  Marks’  Church  was 
waiting  for  his  wife  to  step  from  the 
street  car,  coming  from  Kensington, 
about  11:00  P.  M.  on  March  3rd,  when 
three  men  appeared  intent  on  placing 
the  largest  bomb  yet  seen  by  police  in 
Chicago,  where  it  would  blow  up 
everything  standing  or  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  119th  St.  and  Vincennes 
Ave.  If  he  had  ‘turned  tail’  and  run 
from  what  he  first  thought  were  three 
detectives,  he  might  have  saved  his 
own  life  but  75  persons  in  nearby 
buildings  would  have  lost  theirs.  When 
he  learned  their  real  purpose  as  they 
beat  him  up  and  attempted  to  light 
the  bomb  and  throw  him  and  it  into 


the  coal  bin,  under  the  building,  both 
he  and  the  75  others,  and  a hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  property,  would 
have  been  destroyed  if  his  ‘shovel  and 
pick’  muscles  that  make  Rock  Island 
railroad  tracks  safe,  and  a will  equally 
strong,  had  not  foiled  the  efforts  of 
three  armed  men.  Some  newspaper 
reporters  are  too  prejudiced  to  let  a 
Mexican  be  a hero.” 


Iowa  Notes 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  friends 
of  Upper  Iowa  University,  an  inde- 
pendent Christian  college  located  at 
Fayette,  Iowa,  to  know  that  Dr.  John 
R.  Mott,  world-wide  known  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  worker,  will  deliver  the  commence- 
ment address  there  on  Wednesday, 
June  10.  Dr.  Mott  was  born  at  Post- 
ville,  some  thirty  miles  northeast  of 
Fayette,  and  was  for  four  years  a stu- 
dent at  Fayette.  It  is  expected  that  a 
number  of  representatives  of  the  un- 
ion, federated  and  community  church- 
es of  Iowa  will  be  present  to  hear  his 
address. 

o o 

A series  of  evangelistic  meetings 
lasting  twelve  days  was  started  on 
March  15  at  Union  church  at  Ells- 
worth, Iowa.  The  pastor,  Arthur  B. 
Geyde,  and  Stephen  Lumley,  of  Wil- 
liams, were  in  general  charge  of  the 
meeting. 

o o 

Mrs.  R.  Frances  Hall,  pastor  of  Ur- 
bandale Community  church  in  a sub- 
urb of  Des  Moines  just  outside  the 
city  limits  on  the  northwest,  gives  a 
very  favorable  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  church  there.  Their  Sunday 
School  has  grown  to  an  attendance 
of  107  with  an  additional  fifty  in  the 
home  department  and  about  a dozen 
on  the  cradle  roll.  As  these  notes 
were  written  the  pastor,  assisted  by  a 
business  men’s  gospel  team  from  east 
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Des  Moines,  were  conducting  a series 
of  evangelistic  meetings.  Reports  on 
the  success  of  the  meetings  will  be 
given  at  a later  date. 

o o 

As  an  evidence  that  the  associated 
or  merged  churches  by  whatever 
name  they  choose,  can  be  permanent 
institutions  we  submit  the  following: 
The  Associated  Churches  at  Hawarden 
observed  the  completion  of  ten  years 
of  associated  fellowship  on  March 
20.  This  church  has  a membership 
of  350,  and  an  average  Sunday  School 
attendance  of  over  200.  They  have 
a fine  modern  church  building  and  a 
well  organized  church  and  Sunday 
school.  R.  J.  Cormell,  the  present 
pastor,  has  been  on  the  field  a little 
over  six  months,  going  to  Hawarden 
from  Des  Moines. 

o o 


On  Sunday,  March  15,  Westminister 
United  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  city  of  Des 
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Illustrated  booklet  showing  the 
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iiams  into  the  pastorate  of  the  merg- 
ed church  formed  by  uniting  the 
Beaver  Avenue  United  Presbyterian 
Church  with  the  Westminster  Presby- 
terian Church.  E.  F.  Kimmelshue,  of 
Des  Moines,  superintendent  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Churches,  of 
Iowa,  read  the  service  in  the  install- 
ing of  Mr.  Williams  and  M.  L.  Boozer 
of  Ames,  state  Supt.  of  the  Presby- 
terian churches  of  Iowa  gave  the 
prayer  of  consecration.  The  church 
auditorium  was  filled  to  capacity  at 
the  morning  service.  Mr.  Williams 
preached  on  “True  Unity”  in  the 
morning  and  on  “God’s  Faith  in  Man” 
in  the  evening.  This  formal  uniting 
of  these  churches  marks  a milestone 
in  Iowa  in  the  program  of  uniting 
these  two  denominations. 

Rev.  Clifton  E.  Rash,  pastor  of  First 
Federated  Church,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
has  been  engaged  to  deliver  the  Com- 
mencement Address  for  the  Union 
High  School  commencement  exercises 
on  Thursday,  May  29. 

o o 

A milestone  in  the  progress  of  the 
community  church  movement  in,  Iowa 
took  place  at  the  Urbandale  Commu- 
nity Church  near  Des  Moines  on  Tues- 
day, March  3,  when  their  pastor,  Mrs. 
R.  Frances  Hall,  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  by  the  authority  of  that 
church.  H.  D.  Lamb,  a former  Con- 
gregational minister  presided,  and 
Clifton  E.  Rash  preached  the  ordina- 
tion sermon.  Mr.  Rambo,  retired  M. 
E.  minister,  gave  the  charge  to  the 


Moines  formally  inducted  E.  G.  Wil- 
pastor.  S.  A.  Fulton,  of  First  Presby- 
terian Church  offered  prayer  and  wel- 
comed Mrs.  Hall  to  the  ministry.  W. 
H.  Phelps  delivered  the  charge  to  the 
congregation  and  the  Mrs.  R.  Frances 
Hall  pronounced  the  benediction.  This 
is  a historical  event  in  union  and  com- 
munity church  work  as  it  is  the  first 
time  that  a union  church  has  ordain- 
ed one  of  its  own  ministers.  F.  F. 
Stover  was  ordained  by  the  Iov/a  con- 
ference at  Jewell  in  1927. 

o o 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
Conference  of  Union,  Community  and 
Federated  Churches  have  accepted 
the  invitation  of  Union  Church,  of 
Jamaica,  Iowa,  to  hold  their  10th  an- 
nual conference  at  that  church  dur- 
ing the  first  week  in  October,  1931.  Mr. 
Robert  Buche,  student  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Jamaica,  has  announced 
seventeen  additions  to  his  church 
within  the  month  ending  March  8.  Mr. 
Buche  spent  the  week  of  March  16  to 
20th  in  Chicago  gathering  material 
for  his  master’s  thesis  on  the  subject 
“Elements  of  Character  Building  in 
Settlement  House  Programs.” 

In  a letter  dated  March  9th,  Samuel 
Unger  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the.  progress  of  Union  Protestant 
Church,  at  Quasqueton  of  which  he 
became  pastor  last  October.  He  has 
received  ten  persons  into  membership 
and  the  average  Sunday  School  at- 
tendance has  increased  from  80  to 
110.  The  Ladies  Aid  now  numbers 


about  sixty.  In  January  they  served 
a Fathers’  and  Sons’  banquet  at  which 
ninety-three  were  seated  at  the 
tables.  The  church  has  recently  pur- 
chased new  hymnals.  Mr.  Unger  is 
also  giving  a series  of  five  minute 
talks  at  the  close  of  Sunday  School 
by  which  he  hopes  to  lead  the  young 
people  to  know  and  follow  Jesus. 

o o 

O.  B.  Preston,  pastor  of  Associated 
Churches  at  Allison,  Iov/a,  gives  some 
highly  interesting  facts  regarding  his 
church.  The  average  Sunday  School 
attendance  for  January,  1931,  was  145 
and  for  Feb.  143.  In  1905  when  the 
two  churches  were  separate,  the  Con- 
gregationalists  had  an  attendance  of 
45  and  the  M.  E.  S.  S.  27.  The  attend- 
ance of  the  present  Associated  S.  S. 
v/as  more  than  double  that  of  the  two 
churches  in  1905.  The  pastor  has  been 
on  the  field  four  years  and  three 
months  and  has  had  seventy  eight  ad- 
ditions to  the  church.  Financially  the 
church  is  in  good  shape.  On  Feb- 
ruary 21  and  22,  the  church  was  host 
to  an  older  Boys’  and  Girls’  confer- 
ence put  on  by  the  Butler  County  min- 
isterial association  at  which  154  young 
people  were  enrolled.  During  Mr.  Pres- 
ton’s pastorate  the  church  has  been 
almost  rebuilt  and  redecorated  and 
made  to  serve  the  larger  organization 
efficiently.  Also  paving  assessments 
have  been  paid  and  yet  they  are 
ahead  financially  and  the  work  is 
going  strong.  Mr.  Preston  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Iowa  conference. 
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Meets  the  needs  of  the 
modem  generation  in 
worship  materials,  as 
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Essentially  a hymn- 
hook  for  actual  singing 
by  the  congregation 

$135.00  a hundred 


“Ip  our  church  school  work  we  major  on  worship,  and  we  find  your 
new  hymnal  has  improved  our  worship  services  to  a very  great  de- 
gree.”— Kinsey  M.  Merritt,  General  Supt.,  St.  Matthew’s  M.  E.  Church 
School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

$85.00  a hundred 


Recent  comments:  “The  good  old  standard  hymns  have  been  arranged 

so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  range  of  average  voices  in  the  congrega- 
tion.” . . . “The  music  is  tuneful  and  the  congregation  sings  much  better 
than  before  we  had  this  new  hymnal.”  . . . “Wo  like  the  position  of  the 
words  between  the  bars,  making  the  worda  and  music  easy  to  follow  at 
the  same  time.” 
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The  Porto  Rico  Friendship  Project 

The  children  and  young  people  of  the  United  States  have 
now  the  opportunity  of  extending  a hand  of  friendship  to- 
ward the  children  of  Porto  Rico.  Colonel  Theodore  Roos- 
evelt, Governor  of  the  Island,  in  his  appeal  to  the  American 
people,  states  that  200,000  Porto  Rican  children  are  under- 
nourished and  starving.  The  Porto  Rico  Child  Feeding 
Committee  has  been  organized  to  meet  the  high  moral  chal- 
lenge of  this  emergency  situation. 

Arrangements  have  recently  been  made  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  World  Friendship  Among  Children 
with  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  Committee  through  an  “interlude 
friendship  project”  during  the  months  of  March,  April  and 
May.  Friendship  Treasure  Chests,  such  as  were  sent  in 
large  numbers  to  the  Philippines,  are  the  goodwill  symbol. 
Each  chest  will  contain  articles  for  school  use,  toys  for  boys 
and  girls,  and  friendship  letters,  and,  in  addition,  a card 
indicating  how  many  hot  lunches  have  been  provided  by  the 
sending  group  (at  five  cents  a lunch) . 

An  attractive  folder  giving  full  directions  is  ready  and 
may  be  secured  from  the  Children’s  Committee  (289  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York) . Teachers  in  church  and  day  schools 
and  leaders  of  young  people’s  groups  of  all  kind  will  find 
great  value  in  this  project  of  love  and  mercy  as  well1  as  of 
friendship  and  goodwill. 

Every  church  school  might  well  make  one  item  in  its  pro- 
gram for  observing  World  Goodwill  Sunday  (May  17)  the 
sending  of  one  or  two  chests  with  fifty  meals  each. 

Federal  Council  Bulletin. 


Our  history  shows  that  during  our  whole  life  as  an 
independent  nation  no  country  has  shown  toward  us  a 
spirit  of  aggression  or  a disposition  to  invade  our  terri- 
tory . . . our  second  foreign  war — that  with  Mexico — was 
provoked  on  our  part  ...  (in  1898)  the  war  was  forced 
upon  Spain  by  us,  and  it  might  easily  have  been  avoided 
with  honor. — John  W.  Foster,  former  Secretary  of  State, 
War  Not  Inevitable,  1910,  pp.  14,  6,  9. 
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Applied  Christianity 

The  religions  of  the  world  that  have  lived  for  any 
considerable  period  have  all  arisen  to  meet  some  human 
need.  They  were  practical  in  intent  at  the  outset,  how- 
ever much  they  may  have  deviated  later  from  the 
practical  purpose.  Old  religions  have  a way  of  living 
upon  their  past.  They  forget  what  need  it  was  that 
brought  them  into  being.  Their  rituals  glorify  this  past, 
and  their  hierarchy  comes  to  be  a body-guard  to  pro- 
tect the  organization  from  the  incursion  of  new  ideas. 

Christianity  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a religion  of  a 
dead  past.  Old  theologies  claim  an  assent  from  men 
who  go  through  all  sorts  of  mental  gymnastics  to  pro- 
fess them,  though  some  of  the  older  churches  make 
a polite  bow  to  the  creeds  on  stated  occasion  and  then 
go  about  their  business. 

Jesus  came  into  a world  dominated  by  just  such  a 
conservative  church.  The  Pharisee  of  his  day  was  a 
sectarian  and  a separatist.  For  him  the  Golden  Age 
was  in  the  past.  If  he  looked  for  a Messiah,  it  was  not 
from  the  ranks  of  men,  but  from  the  clouds  of  the 
heaven.  This  Pharisee  would  tithe  mint,  anise  and  cum- 
min and  neglect  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  In 
striking  contrast  with  all  this  was  the  demand  of 
Jesus  for  a practical  and  a liveable  religion.  “Why  call 
ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  that  I say.”  It 
was  one  thing  to  confess  a creed  about  him.  It  was  an- 
other to  start  in  to  live  his  teachings. 

The  need  of  Christianity  today  is  a greater  effort  to 
put  it  into  practice  in  every-day  life.  Our  religion  must 
be  more  than  a syllogism  with  some  doubtful  major  pre- 
mise. It  must  be  more  than  spurts  of  emotionalism, 
with  intervening  periods  of  deadness. 

The  individual  who  follows  Christ  should  find  in 
him  a guide  to  the  white  life  of  purity.  His  conception  of 
the  good  life  was  of  a transparent  purity  that  went  be- 
yond prohibitions.  It  is  not  enough  to  abstain  from  phy- 
sical killing.  We  are  invited  into  a life  of  love  where  kill- 
ing would  be  impossible.  Cleanness  of  heart  is  the  pre- 
vention of  adultery  and  absence  of  covetousness  the 
guarantee  that  we  will  not  become  thieves.  The  follower 
of  Christ  walks  in  the  foot-steps  of  a leader  whose  own 
life  was  a glorious  illustration  of  the  doctrine  which 
he  taught. 

The  followers  of  Jesus  are  invited  to  share  a courage 
which  will  face  all  situations  in  life.  Fear  and  worry 
are  the  source  of  more  physical  and  mental  ills  than 
ordinary  humanity  knows  about.  The  psychiatrist  is 
always  probing  around  in  minds  to  find  the  half-for- 
gotten fear  that  curses  a life.  The  courage  of  Jesus  was 
based  upon  a faith  in  the  essential  goodness  of  the 
universe.  There  are  facts  that  seem  opposed  to  this 
supposed  goodness.  One  looks  out  upon  some  strange 
things  which  are  hard  to  explain.  But  Jesus  was  able 
to  keep  this  faith  even  in  the  shadow  of  the  cross.  And 
keeping  this  faith  means  sanity,  mental  balance  and 
health. 

Religion  should  bring  to  its  devotees  the  joy  of  life. 
Von  Ogden  Vogt  finds  the  essence  of  worship  in  the 
celebration  of  the  joy  of  life.  Yet  there  are  great  num- 


bers of  people  to  whom  religion  has  brought  no  joy,  but 
some  fearful  watching  and  waiting  for  death.  This  is  a 
perversion  of  religion.  Jesus  went  to  banquets  and  to 
wedding  feasts.  The  heritage  he  left  his  disciples  was  a 
heritage  of  joy. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  great  contributions  which 
Chrisianity  has  made  to  the  inner  life  its  believers. 
There  are  social  blessings  also  which  follow  in  the 
wake  of  a practical  and  militant  Christianity.  Probably 
Jesus  talked  more  about  these  social  phases  of  his  re- 
ligion than  he  did  about  the  personal  application  of  his 
teaching,  though  one  would  hardly  think  so  by  listening 
to  the  creeds  and  sermons  of  the  churches. 

Our  religion  has  something  to  do  with  the  day’s 
work.  We  are  trying  to  get  ourselves  adjusted  to  the 
greatest  revolution  of  all  history,  the  coming  of  the 
machine  age.  Wealth  is  a source  of  social  power  much 
greater  than  it  ever  was.  A naked  Ghandi  can  capture 
the  imagination  of  India,  but  the  holy  man  of  this 
country  must  have  a budget,  a battery  of  typewriters 
and  all  the  machinery  of  publicity.  Perhaps  even  re- 
ligion itself  in  this  western  world  has  fallen  down  to 
worship  mammon. 

Jesus  insisted  on  the  subordination  of  riches  to  the 
life  of  the  spirit.  Dives  was  condemned  not  for  his 
wealth,  but  for  his  lack  of  pity.  The  Rich  Fool  was  a 
fool  because  he  did  not  take  into  account  the  things 
of  God.  Our  machine  age  falls  under  all  the  condem- 
nations that  he  pronounced  upon  the  rich.  While  bread 
wagons  distribute  loaves  in  the  street  of  our  big  cities,  a 
few  men  eat  fifteen  dollar  a plate  banquets. 

We  will  never  get  rid  of  the  machine.  It  may  just 
be  that  the  machine  will  usher  in  the  greatest  age  of 
spirituality  the  world  has  ever  known,  by  reason  of  a 
new  leisure.  But  right  now  the  machine  crushes  millions 
while  it  gives  a soul-destroying  wealth  to  a few.  It  is 
a problem  to  be  solved  only  by  the  application  of  the 
religious  spirit. 

Our  family  life  is  being  poisoned  at  its  roots  by  the 
flood  of  filth  that  pours  out  through  the  contaminated 
sources  of  movie  film,  cheap  fiction  and  commercialized 
recreation  places.  In  some  of  our  cities  one  fifth  of  all 
the  marriages  end  in  the  divorce  court.  No  divorce  is 
ever  funny.  Every  one  is  a tragedy. 

It  has  been  the  religion  of  Jesus  that  has  made  wo- 
men persons.  They  are  no  longer  chattels  to  be  bought 
and  sold.  They  now  have  access  to  educational  institu- 
tions, and  will  soon  possess  all  their  fundamental  legal 
rights  as  human  beings.  But  a lot  of  men  have  not  yet 
realized  the  social  change  that  has  come.  It  is  religion 
that  alone  can  save  the  home  from  disintegration  under 
modem  conditions. 

The  war  system  is  being  challenged  by  an  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  Christians.  If  the  number  of  paci- 
fists is  still  a small  minority  of  church  people,  the 
number  of  Christians  who  would  work  in  other  ways 
for  world  peace  is  a vast  host.  The  prime  ministers  of 
the  British  empire  joined  in  a most  impressive  state- 
ment after  the  world  war.  They  declared  that  only  the 
spirit  of  religion  could  give  the  world  peace.  This  chal- 
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lenge  to  Christians  gives  them  a practical  project  of  the 
very  greatest  moment. 

Christianity  is  the  great  international  religion.  From 
the  beginning  its  objective  was  to  go  into  all  the  world 
and  to  make  disciples  of  every  creature.  The  objective 
was  a world  brotherhood  on  other  than  political  lines. 
Paul  took  this  fudamental  idea  of  Jesus  and  brought 
forth  a conception  of  a brotherhood  that  should  unite 
Jew  and  Greek.  Yet  after  two  thousand  years  the 
world  is  still  rotten  with  inter-racial  hatred.  The  color 
line  becomes  an  excuse  for  injustice  and  discrimination. 
Christianity  is  challenged  with  the  task  of  bringing 
into  being  inter-racial  justice  and  good-will. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  practical  objectives  of  a 
vital  Christianity.  We  want  a religion  of  deeds  as  well 
as  of  sentiments.  We  want  a religion  that  will  streng- 
then and  purify  the  inner  life  of  man  and  enlist  him 
in  the  noblest  of  our  social  projects.  This  is  just  what 

Christianity  originally  was  and  what  it  may  be  again. 

• 

The  Growth  of  Pacifism  Among  Ministers 

The  poll  of  sentiment  conducted  by  the  magazine, 
The  World  Tomorrow,  as  to  the  attitude  of  ministers 
toward  the  war  system  has  become  a metropolitan 
press  story.  A questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  53,000  min- 
isters and  replies  were  received  from  19,372,  which  is 
a pretty  high  average  of  replies.  Ministers  do  not  reply 
to  their  mail  very  well.  The  magazine  summarizes  the 
results  thus:  “A  total  of  12,076  persons,  or  62  per  cent 
of  those  who  responded,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
churches  of  America  should  now  go  on  record  as  re- 
fusing to  sanction  or  support  any  future  war.  and 
10,427  or  54  per  cent,  state  that  it  is  their  present  pur- 
pose not  to  sanction  any  future  war  or  to  participate  as 
armed  combants.” 

One  who  knows  something  of  the  back-ground  of  the 
pacifist  ministers  will  find  to  his  surprise  that  many 
of  these  were  enlisted  in  the  world  war  and  some  of 
them  served  in  the  trenches. 

The  magazine  conducting  this  inquiry  knows  that 
names  must  be  weighed  as  well  as  counted.  So  it  prints 
the  names  of  men  who  are  willing  to  take  a public 
stand.  And  here  one  sees  that  the  leadership  of  the 
churches  on  the  peace  question  is  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. One  finds  Dr.  Merrill  and  Jefferson  prepared  to 
state  they  favor  the  churches  going  on  record  as  refus- 
ing to  support  any  future  war;  and  Drs.  Cadman  and 
Gulick,  well  known  voices  of  peace,  are  opposed. 

Without  doubt  those  who  will  work  in  the  peace 
movement,  but  who  refuse  to  pledge  themselves  to  the 
pacifist  attitude,  are  in  the  vast  majority,  in  spite  of 
the  figures  above.  These  refuse  to  pre-judge  moral 
situations  before  they  arise. 

What  the  peace  movement  in  America  needs  is  some 
basis  of  cooperation  in  a war  against  the  war  system 
on  which  all  can  stand  in  good  conscience. 

A Way  to  Make  Mother’s  Day  Practical 

The  growth  in  the  observance  of  Mother’s  Day  over 
the  United  States  indicates  a wholesome  respect  for 
the  American  home  and  the  home-maker.  However,  the 
day  has  lacked  something  in  practicality  as  often  ob- 
served in  the  churches.  It  is  proposed  that  henceforth 
in  connection  with  it,  there  shall  be  a campaign  to 


lessen  the  death  rate  of  mothers.  Ten  thousand  out  of 
every  fifteen  thousand  maternity  deaths  are  prevent- 
able. 

There  are  still  large  numbers  of  mothers  in  the 
United  States  under  the  care  of  mid-wives.  Some  of 
these  are  ignorant  enough  to  try  to  charm  away  evil 
spirits  with  fried  rat  oil,  or  other  superstitious 
means. 

Two  thirds  of  the  maternity  deaths  are  preventable 
by  securing  medical  attention  for  expectant  mothers 
throughout  the  period  of  pregnancy.  Here  is  the  evi- 
dence that  the  maternity  death  rate  can  be  lowered. 
Louis  I.  Dublin,  Ph.  D.,  statistician  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  and  an  expert  internationally 
known  examined  the  records  of  4,726  mothers  cared 
for  by  the  Maternity  Center  Association  over  a period 
of  six  years  in  a certain  section  of  New  York  City.  He 
compared  the  results  with  what  happened  to  mothers 
in  the  same  section  of  the  city  not  receiving  such  care. 
This  showed  that  those  in  the  first  group  have  about 
three  times  as  good  a chance  to  survive  as  others. 

The  death  rate  of  maternity  cases  in  the  United 
States  is  higher  than  that  of  almost  any  other  civilized 
nation.  The  rate  in  some  of  the  backward  states  of  the 
United  States  runs  to  three  or  four  times  that  of  the 
average  for  the  civilized  world.  In  view  of  these  facts 
it  is  apparent  that  Mother’s  Day  might  well  be  employ- 
ed as  a day  to  build  up  a new  attitude  toward  the  care 
of  mothers  in  this  country. 

A Governor  With  Courage 

Governor  Emmerson,  of  Illinois,  has  vetoed  a repeal- 
er bill  which  would  have  left  the  state  entirely  without 
laws  for  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The  state 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  undertook  to  secede  from  the 
union  on  the  liquor  question,  and  would  have  done 
so  but  for  the  vote  of  one  brave  man.  Since  his  veto, 
the  governor  has  been  put  “on  the  spot”  by  some  of 
the  howling  liquor  dervishes  from  the  liquor-soaked 
sections  of  Chicago.  They  propose  to  bring  about  his 
political  annihilation. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  governor  was  elect- 
ed upon  a platform  which  committed  the  party  to  an 
enforcement  of  law.  This  is  a very  different  thing  from 
a platform  that  would  assassinate  the  law.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a referendum,  in  which  many  temper- 
ance people  did  not  vote  owing  to  the  advice  of  their 
leaders.  On  account  of  this,  the  wet  interests  were 
able  to  show  a majority  vote  in  the  referendum,  though 
they  came  a long  way  from  having  a majority  of  all 
votes  cast  in  the  election.  Much  less  did  they  have 
anything  like  a majority  vote  of  the  citizens  of  Illinois. 

State  nullification  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 

States  is  the  least  honorable  way  to  face  out  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  which  exists  in  America  at  this 
time  on  the  liquor  question.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  by  an  almost  unparalleled  vote  amended  their 
constitution.  Illinois  assisted  in  this  amendment. 

Governor  Emmerson  will  likely  face  the  cohorts  of 
the  old  Len  Small  regime  next  year.  The  Chicago  under- 
world wants  plenty  of  liquor,  but  even  more  it  wants 
a more  subservient  governor  than  is  now  in  the  chair. 
This  liquor  drive  is  the  smoke  screen  of  corruptionists 
who  will  show  their  real  tactics  in  next  year’s 
primaries. 
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THE  CHURCH  THAT  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  MADE 

By  Alva  W.  Taylor,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 


It  is  not  easy  to  build  a going  church  in  the  Ozarks.  The 
country  is  hilly,  much  of  the  soil  is  poor,  the  popula- 
tion sparse,  the  people  poor  and  sectarian  traditions 
strong.  Of  no  situation  is  it  more  true  that  united  they 
succeed,  divided  they  fall,  than  in  rural  religious  life. 

This  relates  how  community  service  made  a church 
down  in  the  Ozarks.  I will  let  the  pastor,  Mr.  Wangelin, 
one  of  my  students  in  the  Rural  Ministers  Short  Course 
at  Vanderbilt  University  tell  the  story.  His  field  is 
Gran  din  Parish  in  Carter  County,  Missouri.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  Mr.  Wangelin  is  not  just  an  av- 
erage, ordinary  man.  He  went  to  this  field  as  a home 
missionary  six  years  ago  and  here  is  the  story  of  his 
work  as  he  gave  it  to  me. 

“Soon  after  our  arrival  we  found  that  there  was  a 
serious  prejudice  against  leadership  from  other  sections 
of  the  country  and  that  the  real  need  of  the  people 
was  one  of  securing  daily  bread.  We  recognized  that  if 
the  people  were  ever  going  to  be  able  to  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  a church  program  and  if  we  were  go- 
ing to  overcome  the  prejudices  against  us,  we  had  to 
include  an  agricultural  program  with  our  work.  Not 
until  then  did  we  realize  that  the  experience  which 
had  been  ours  in  the  years  gone  by  had  equipped  us 
for  the  situation  in  which  we  found  ourselves.” 

“Our  first  project  was  a poultry  program.  We  went 
from  community  to  community  and  found  the  indivi- 
dual homes  where  the  family  was  willing  to  have  a 
poultry  meeting  held  at  the  home.  Then  a whole  week 
was  set  aside  for  holding  these  meetings— one  in  the 
forenoon,  one  in  the  afternoon  and  sometimes  one  at 
night.  A poultry  specialist  of  the  Frisco  Railroad  was 
secured  and  together  we  went  from  community  to  com- 
munity sowing  the  gospel  of  profitable  poultry  rais- 
ing. Such  poultry  campaigns  have  been  held  in  the 
spring  and  fall  since.” 

“The  next  undertaking  was  the  securing  of  a dis- 
trict farm  agent.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  get  members 
of  the  various  counties  converted  to  the  idea  of  the 
worthwhileness  of  providing  the  money  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  office  for  the  farm  agent.  At  first  three 
counties  cooperated  together  and  now  we  have  a two 
county  arrangement.  Even  now  the  pastor  and  two 
other  men  are  providing  $100  of  the  $400  as  Carter’s 
County  share  in  having  the  services  of  a district  farm 
agent.” 

“A  five  acre  field  was  leased  from  the  Missouri  Lum- 
ber and  Mining  Company  for  demonstration  purposes. 
To  this  seven  acres  more  was  added  later.  In  this  field 
we  have  demonstrated  that  clover  can  be  grown  here 
just  as  successfully  as  in  the  more  favored  sections  of 
the  country  by  the  application  of  limestone  and  com- 
mercial fertilizer.  We  are  also  demonstrating  the  value 
of  sowing  a clover  crop  and  turning  it  under  a few 
weeks  before  corn  planting  time.  Successful  raising  of 
Korean  Lespedeza  has  also  been  shown  in  this  field. 
It  is  the  only  clover  known  that  will  grow  on  sour 
land  and  store  the  soil  with  nitrogen.” 

“We  are  demonstrating  also  the  value  of  an  all  season 
pasture  and  the  result  of  adding  limestone  and  com- 
mercial fertilizers  to  pasture.  In  normal  years  there  are 
from  six  to  eight  weeks  when  there  is  very  little  past- 
urage because  of  the  grass  dying  for  the  want  of  rain. 
As  severe  as  the  drouth  was  last  year  we  had  a fine 
stand  of  pasture  when  no  one  else  had  any.  In  the 


spring  of  1926  we  put  on  a soy  bean  campaign  which  re- 
sulted in  sowing  more  than  300  bushels  of  soy  beans 
that  year.  The  soy  bean  idea  has  been  sold  to  the  farm- 
ers. To  bring  out  a better  grade  of  hog  production,  we 
are  raising  pure  bred  pigs  and  giving  the  females  to 
farmers  who  agree  to  do  pure  bred  breeding.” 

“During  the  whole  growing  season  we  take  men  in 
groups  and  as  individuals  to  that  field.  Every  fall  we 
have  a field  day  when  the  story  of  the  work  in  the 
field  and  of  the  crops  is  related.  Men  come  for  miles 
for  that  day.  Every  spring  we  hold  farm  outlook  meet- 
ings at  school  houses  so  as  to  keep  the  farmers  informed 
where  we  are  in  the  price  cycle  of  hogs,  sheep,  beef 
and  dairy  cattle;  also,  inform  them  what  crops  are  like- 
ly to  be  the  most  profitable  for  the  year.  We  keep  re- 
minding the  farmer  that  it  is  always  best  to  start  in 
any  kind  of  livestock  raising  when  prices  are  the  most 
discouraging  so  as  to  have  stock  to  sell  when  prices 
are  on  the  upgrade.  We  know  that  beef  prices  will  be 
low  until  1936  and  that  sheep  will  be  low  in  price  for 
two  more  years,  also,  that  hogs  are  likely  to  be  low  a 
year  or  eighteen  months  from  now.  We  urge  farmers  to 
sell  when  the  high  point  in  the  cycle  is  reached.” 

“No  rural  people  can  succeed  very  well  unless  the 
business  men  do  more  than  buy  and  sell,  which  is  usu- 
ally true  of  business  men  in  the  small  town.  To  bring 
the  farmer  and  business  men  closer  together,  we  organ- 
ized the  Grandin  Advertising  Club.  Through  that  organ- 
ization every  fall  a community  fair  is  held  and  cash 
prizes  are  offered  for  farm  products  of  all  kinds.  They 
built  a limestone  shed  and  keep  limestone  on  hand 
all  the  time — selling  it  to  the  farmers  at  cost.  They 
have  set  aside  $120.00  per  year  to  pay  for  the  breeding 
of  sixty  dairy  cows  annually.  At  the  present  time  some 
of  the  business  men  are  giving  a ticket  for  every  dol- 
lar’s worth  of  trade.  The  cashier  of  the  bank,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Missouri  Lumber  and  Mining  Comp- 
any and  the  pastor  pay  one  per  cent  of  the  salary  and 
the  men  who  give  a ticket  for  every  dollar’s  worth  of 
trade  give  one  per  cent  of  the  cash  sales.  The  tickets 
are  redeemed  at  seed  sowing  time  and  paid  for  in  garden 
and  field  seed.  The  business  men  use  their  cars  and 
bring  the  farmers  to  the  various  farmer  group  meet- 
ings and  then  after  the  meeting  take  them  back  home. 
That  interest  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  business 
men  is  creating  a friendly  feeling  between  the  country 
and  town  people.” 

“The  latter  part  of  1927  we  conducted  a revival  at 
our  fartherest  field  of  activity,  Rubottom,  thirty  miles 
from  Grandin.  It  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  many 
people  and  the  organization  of  a church.  Then  we  held 
a revival  meeting  at  Cross  Roads,  three  miles  from 
Grandin,  which  resulted  in  the  settling  of  a bitter  feud 
and  the  formation  of  a church  of  forty-seven  members. 
The  revival  swept  into  the  village.  It  ended  with  the 
church  of  Cross  Roads  making  itself  the  organized 
group  for  the  village  and  forty-one  additional  mem- 
bers were  received  into  it. 

“There  were  two  other  churches  in  the  village  but 
they  had  no  country  program  for  the  rural  people.  At 
the  time  of  the  revival  an  effort  was  made  on  the  part 
of  the  leading  members  of  those  churches  to  persuade 
the  better  families  of  the  country  to  unite  with  their 
churches  but  not  a single  individual  did  so.  Now  the 
leaders  of  the  various  churches  have  gotten  together 
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and  a program  of  preaching  services  has  been  worked 
out  so  that  no  two  churches  have  preaching  on  same 
Sunday.  The  prayer  meeting  has  been  made  a union 
service  and  each  church  takes  its  turn  for  the  weekly 
prayer  meeting.  The  Sunday  Schools  join  their  forces 
and  have  charge  of  the  fourth  of  July  celebration.  The 
churches  have  now  agreed  instead  of  each  church  hav- 
ing a revival  meeting  each  year,  that  a union  service 
will  be  held  each  year  and  each  church  take  its  turn 
in  having  the  services.  Last  Christmas  the  three  Sun- 
day Schools  of  the  village  and  the  one  at  Cross  Roads 
united  in  giving  a Christmas  program.  The  three 


churches  held  a watch  night  service  at  the  close  of  the 
year  and  a business  man  of  the  village  expressed  the 
situation  which  is  true  of  Grandi,when  he  said:  “I  am 
thankful  for  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  we  have 
here.” 

“Today  ours  is  the  largest  church  in  the  village  and 
the  second  largest  in  the  county.  We  have  a fine  Sun- 
day School,  a Christian  Endeavor,  a cradle  roll  and  an 
active  Woman’s  Association.  The  church  building  has 
been  reshingled,  painted,  papered,  cement  steps  and  a 
fine  stone  wall  have  been  built.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
finest  church  buildings  to  be  found  in  the  Ozarks.” 


DO  RURAL  CHURCHES  NEED  AN  EDUCATED  MINISTRY? 

By  A.  Ritchie  Low,  Minister  of  United  Church,  of  Colchester,  Vermont. 


“I  maintain,  gentlemen,”  said  a speaker  at  a rural 
ministers  conference  I attended  recently,  “that  in  most 
cases  the  country  church  can  best  be  served  by  those 
not  having  a college  or  seminary  training.  Oftentimes, 
the  man  with  just  a high  school  education  does  better 
work  than  those  from  the  leading  seminaries  in  the 
land.”  At  once  there  were  protests  from  the  twenty 
odd  men  present.  “I  know  full  well,”  he  went  on,  “that 
some  of  you  are  ready  now  to  object,  but  won’t  you, 
in  the  interests  of  fair  play,  wait  until  I have  finished 
my  paper?”  And  so,  for  the  space  of  twenty  minutes 
there  was  silence.  But  I could  see  clearly  that  his  thesis 
was  very  unpopular.  The  men  were  sitting  on  the  edges 
of  their  chairs  eyes  riveted  on  the  speaker  faces  tense. 
When  he  finally  concluded  his  address  half  a dozen 
sprang  to  their  feet  to  make  reply. 

“Would  you  say,”  asked  one  brother,  “that  what  you 
have  said  about  the  rural  clergy  was  applicable  also 
to  the  urban  ministry?”  The  speaker  got  up  and  said 
that  apparently  he  had  been  misunderstood.  “I  am 
both  a college  and  seminary  trained  man  myself.  What 
I am  saying,  gentlemen  is  this:  that  the  man  with  a 
high  school  education  who  has  lots  of  common  sense 
will  make  good  in  the  average  rural  parish.  Yes,  more 
oftener  than  will  your  better  equipped  men.” 

“Does  it  take  less  brains  to  run  a country  church 
than  a city  one?”  inquired  a Methodist  pastor.  He  did 
not  give  the  speaker  time  to  make  reply  but  continued: 
“My  experience  is  that  it  takes  a more  versatile  man 
to  make  good  in  the  country.  He  has  to  do  more  things 
himself.  He  has  less  help.  He  has  fewer  leaders  to  help 
share  his  burdens.  I for  one  hotly  resent  the  insinua- 
tion that  any  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  can  run  a cross- 
roads meeting  house.”  Just  as  he  finished  speaking 
the  young  fellow  sitting  opposite  me  got  up.  “It  seems 
to  me,”  he  said,  “that  the  country  church  is  where  it  is 
because  of  an  inefficient  ministry.  The  problems  that 
confront  us  in  the  rural  parish  demand  the  highest 
type  of  leadership.  What  we  ought  to  do  is  not  to  lower 
the  bars  but  rather  raise  them.”  I noticed  most  of  the 
men  nodding  their  heads  in  approval.  His  views  struck 
a responsive  cord.  Others  joined  in  a vigorous  discus- 
sion. But  even  ministers  must  eat  and  so  at  noon  we 
adjourned  for  luncheon. 

At  one  fifteen  we  were  at  it  again.  Once  more  we 
took  the  floor  and  had  our  say  as  to  why  we  needed, 
and  needed  badly,  an  educated  ministry  for  the  country 
parishes  that  dot  ‘the  landscape.  When  our  chairman 
had  gone  the  rounds,  and  all  had  had  their  say,  he 
then  turned  to  the  speaker  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
care  to  reply  to  the  criticisms  made.  “None  of  you 


seem  to  agree  with  me  but  I suppose  it  is  better  to  be 
kicked  than  ignored.”  He  then  went  over  the  points 
he  made  in  the  morning.  He  went  on  to  say,  by  way 
of  elucidation,  that  since  the  parson  who  has  had 
only  a high  school  training  is  likely  to  have  a lower 
standard  of  living  than  would  be  true  of  a college  and 
seminary  man,  he  is  therefore  able  to  get  along  on  less 
salary.  The  latter  group,  he  went  on  to  say,  having 
more  culture,  have  therefore  more  demands  to  be  met. 
Then  too,  the  man  with  fewer  educational  advantages 
has  more  in  common  with  folk  in  the  average  small 
town  than  those  with  much  more  training.  Oftentimes, 
he  pointed  out,  a man’s  education  will  create  barriers 
between  himself  and  people.  “College  graduates”  said 
this  brother,  “when  they  go  to  rural  parishes,  do  not 
live  mentally  where  their  parishioners  do.”  He  seemed 
to  think  there  was  a wall  or  partition  which  divided 
them. 

Just  then  a brother  rose  to  ask  a question.  “What  I 
want  to  know  is  where  our  friend  Blank  has  been  living 
during  the  past  ten  years.  Does  he  know  that  isolation 
is  a thing  of  the  past,  that  the  R.  F.  D.,  the  radio  and 
magazines  have  made  the  city  and  country  folk  one? 
There  are  no  hay-seeds  in  my  town,  brother,  even  if  it 
is  off  the  railroad  line.”  Others,  too,  wanted  the  floor, 
but  the  speaker  was  asked  to  proceed.  He  then  took 
up  the  matter  of  salaries.  “The  high  school  graduate,” 
said  he,  “having  fewer  cultural  wants  is  more  satisfied 
than  are  the  well  trained  men  and  hence  are  more 
apt  to  stay  in  the  country.  The  seminary  men  often 
want  to  be  on  the  hill  top,  scanning  the  horizon,  and 
are  ready  to  jump  when  the  opportunity  comes  their 
way  to ” But  he  got  no  farther. 

“Why  talk  continually  about  the  rural  preacher  and 
say  nothing  about  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  in 
the  pew?”  The  question  came  from  Jim  Framer.  It  was 
just  like  him  to  ask  it.  A good  question,  for  after  all 
is  he  not  the  deciding  factor?  Unfortunately  there 
were  no  lay  folk  present.  This  was  deeply  regretted 
since  the  men  would  have  liked  to  have  gotten  their 
slant.  But  few  problems  can  be  settled  adequately  in  a 
day,  and  so  at  four  p.  m.  we  put  on  our  overcoats, 
walked  down  the  steps  leading  to  the  street  and  bade 
each  other  good-bye.  “You  sure  did  give  us  all  some- 
thing to  think  about”  I heard  one  of  the  men  say  to 
Blank  as  he  made  his  way  into  the  kitchen  to  get  some 
water  for  his  car.  He  certainly  did. 

Do  rural  churches  need  an  educated  ministry?  My 
own  view  is  that  they  most  certainly  do.  I would  even  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  unless  an  educated  ministry  is 
forthcoming  there  is  going  to  be  a continual  decrease 
in  the  number  of  steeples  found  among  the  hills. 
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The  Churches’  Answer  To  A Divided  World 

by  Henry  Smith  Leiper 


Many  times  in  the  last  few  months  Americans  have 
asked  why  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1930  was  given 
to  Archbishop  Soderblom.  Back  of  the  answer  to  that 
question  lies  a most  fascinating  story  that  is  not  as 
widely  known  in  America  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

As  a development  of  contemporary  international 
church  life  there  has  been  nothing  so  well  calculated 
to  stir  the  imagination  as  the  growth  of  the  move- 
ment for  a more  genuine  world  unity.  This  has  taken 
various  forms,  but  has  reached  its  most  concrete  ex- 
pression, on  the  one  hand,  in  the  International  Mission- 
ary Council  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  Universal  Chris- 
tian Council  for  Life  and  Work.  The  one  is  concerned 
particularly  with  the  interpretation  of  Christianity  in 
so-called  non-Christian  lands,  the  other  with  its  more 
thorough  application  to  social  problems  in  Christen- 
dom. To  the  founding  of  the  latter — frequently  spoken 
of  as  the  “Stockholm”  or  “Life  and  Work”  Movement — 
Archbishop  Soderblom  brought  the  rich  contributions 
of  his  many-sided  personality.  It  was  he  who  invited 
the  conference  to  assemble  in  1925  at  Stockholm.  Al- 
though the  Roman  Catholic  church  declined  to  take 
part,  practically  every  other  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  was  represented.  The  movement  to  which  Arch- 
bishop Soderblom  gave,  and  has  continued  to  give, 
self-sacrificing  and  loyal  sponsorship  has  grown  out  of 
the  international  work  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  and  the  wide  peace 
activities  of  the  World  Alliance  for  Friendship  Through 
the  Churches  whose  general  secretary,  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Atkinson,  was  the  general  secretary  of  the  Stockholm 
Conference.  He  has  since  been  the  general  secretary  of 
the  Universal  Christian  Council  for  Life  and  Work 
which  grew  out  of  that  conference,  passing  through 
its  earlier  stages  as  a “Continuation  Committee.” 

The  selection  of  Archbishop  Soderblom,  while  it  is 
of  course  a direct  tribute  to  him,  as  an  individual,  can- 
not be  interpreted  apart  from  his  place  in  this  signif- 
icant international  movement.  He  is  today,  and  has 
been  for  some  time,  honorary  chairman  of  the  Contin- 
ental Section  of  the  Council.  The  international  body, 
comprises  five  representatives  outstanding  church 
leaders  in  many  lands.  In  countries  where  there  is  a 
federal  organization  of  the  churches  the  international 
federation — for  that  is  what  the  Stockholm  Movement 
really  tends  to  be — functions  through  this  agency. 
Where,  as  in  many  countries,  there  is  as  yet  no  national 
interdenominational  body,  the  group  constituting  the 
membership  of  the  Council  functions  autonomously; 
but  the  trend  is  toward  that  group  becoming  itself  the 
nucleus  of  a Federal  Council.  Virtually  this  has  hap- 
pened already  in  Germany. 

If  one  is  to  understand  what  the  Council  is  and  does, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into  account,  first  of  all, 
the  fact  that  in  initiating  it  Archbishop  Soderblom  and 
his  colleagues — American,  European,  and  English — were 
animated  by  the  conviction  that  a sense  of  unity  is  a 
by-product,  not  to  be  achieved  by  a direct  approach. 
They  reasoned  that  if  churches  could  become  suffic- 
iently interested  in  doing  certain  obvious  social  tasks 
together,  they  would  derive  from  the  experience  a 
heightened  sense  of  oneness.  The  conference  conse- 
quently turned  its  attention  to  outstanding  questions 
involving  the  application  of  Christianity  to  human 


affairs.  They  wisely  avoided  doctrinal  and  cred- 
al  discussions  with  their  fruitless  and  often  embittered 
clashes  of  opinion. 

The  difference  between  the  Universal  Christian 
Council  and  other  world-wide  organizations  of  church 
life  is  that  it  is  the  only  one  which  even  pretends  to  be 
representative  of  the  total  life  of  the  churches.  The 
International  Missionary  Council,  for  example,  is  made 
up,  as  far  as  the  countries  sending  missionaries  are 
concerned,  not  of  church  bodies  as  such  but  of  mis- 
sion boards.  The  World  Alliance  for  Friendship  through 
the  Churches  is  made  up  of  individuals,  as  are  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Christian  Endeavor,  and 
the  World  Sunday  School  Association.  As  time  goes  on 
it  is  hoped  that  the  churches  will  look  upon  the  Coun- 
cil— and  a few  of  the  churches  already  do  it — as  not 
only  a symbol  of  unity  that  is  to  be  but  as  a means  of 
common  expression  and  action.  Each  of  the  Sections 
is  autonomous  and  four  of  these  are  already  active: 
— Continental  European,  Eastern  Orthodox,  British,  and 
American.  The  fifth  section,  designed  to  represent  the 
churches  of  other  lands,  is  at  present  only  nominally 
active. 

The  head  offices  of  the  Council  are  in  Geneva  where 
fifty-eight  international  organizations  are  now  located. 
The  Geneva  office  constitutes  what  is  known  as  the  In- 
ternational Christian  Social  Institute  with  a depart- 
ment of  research  and  a department  of  education  and 
extension  as  well  as  an  administrative  department  of 
great  importance.  The  officers  of  the  representative 
sections  constitute  the  international  officers  of  the 
Council.  Thus  Dr.  Cadman,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
American  Section,  is  one  of  the  international  presi- 
dents— so  are  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
president  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Germany,  and  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  of  the 
Orthodox  Churches.  The  Council  of  one  hundred 
meets  every  second  year.  In  the  intervening  years  an 
Executive  Committee  meeting  is  held,  and  every  ten 
years  it  is  planned  to  hold  a world-wide  Council  on 
the  lines  followed  in  Stockholm  in  1925.  The  conference 
projected  for  1935  is  to  meet  in  London.  From  what 
has  been  said  about  the  Council  it  is  probably  apparent 
that  there  are  no  theological  aspects  to  the  work.  No 
compromising  commitments  are  required  of  any  of  the 
church  bodies  sharing  in  it.  A workable,  practical  or- 
ganization has  grown  up  through  which  the  churches 
of  the  Anglican,  Protestant,  and  Orthodox  world  can 
increasingly  act  in  unison  from  which,  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  there 
may  grow1  a new  consciousness  of  fundamental  agree- 
ment between  the  followers  of  the  Master.  His 
prayer  for  unity  among  his  followers  has  too  often  been 
held  up  as  an  unrealizeable  ideal  when  it  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a stirring  challenge  to  be  answered  in  some 
definite  and  practical  way  by  those  who  want  to  see 
his  will  done  throughout  the  world. 

As  Dr.  Cadman,  chairman  of  the  American  Section, 
one  of  the  international  presidents  cf  the  Council  and 
himself  intimately  identified  with  it  from  the  begin- 
ning, says:  “It  embodies  in  embryo  that  ‘league  of  the 
churches’  which  in  its  coming  maturity  is  committed 
to  a task  almost  greater  than  that  of  the  League  of 
Nations.” 
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To  avoid  duplication  the  American  Section  of  the 
Life  and  Work  Council  is  identical  in  administration 
and  organization  with  the  Commision  on  Relations 
with  Churches  Abroad  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  The^  budget  of  Life 
and  Work — being  concerned  with  international  inter- 
ests—is  separate  and  the  major  portion  of  it  is  Amer- 
ica’s share  of  the  expenses  of  the  world  organization 
at  Geneva. 

The  American  Section  carries  on  activities  of  an  ed- 
ucational nature  in  the  effort  to  acquaint  the  churches 


with  the  problems,  difficulties,  and  achievements  of 
the  churches  in  other  lands;  the  object  being  to  build 
up  the  sense  of  relationship  and  solidarity.  Since  the 
Federal  Council  is  working  in  the  area  of  church  co- 
operation in  the  United  States,  no  separate  activities 
of  this  sort  are  contemplated  by  the  American  Section 
of  Life  and  Work;  but  the  Federal  Council’s  Commis- 
sion on  the  Church  and  Social  Service  an  Department 
of  Research  and  Education  have  been  assigned  respon- 
sibility for  American  cooperation  in  their  respective 
fields. 


The  Navy  and  World  Peace 


A reply  to  the  statement  of  the  Navy  League  arguing 
against  the  reduction  of  size  of  battleships  was  issued 
by  the  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War  through 
Mrs.  Laura  Puffer  Morgan,  its  Legislative  Chairman. 
Mrs.  Morgan’s  statement  follows: 

“The  statement  of  the  Navy  League  through  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Bruce  Howe,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  sounds  like  a 
chirp  from  last  year’s  bird’s  nest.  Mr.  Howe  ignores 
entirely  the  fact  that  the  United  States  and  every  other 
civilized  nation  of  the  world  is  bound  by  the  Kellogg 
Pact  to  renounce  war  as  a national  policy  and  to  seek 
the  solution  of  any  dispute  only  by  pacific  means. 

“The  renunciation  of  war  as  a national  policy  means 
the  renunciation  also  of  the  threat  of  war  in  diplomacy. 
When  Mr.  Howe  says  ‘by  the  single  act  of  limiting  the 
individual  size  of  American  naval  vessels  so  that  they 
could  not  operate  transoceanically,  naval  support  of 
our  national  policies  and  naval  safeguarding  of  our 
national  interests  would  be  destroyed  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  outside  our  home  spheres,’  and  again  that 
battleships  may  be  ‘so  reduced  in  size  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  operate  across  the  Pacific  in  sup- 
port of  Chinese  integrity  and  Philippine  defense,’  he  is 
speaking  in  terms  that  belong  to  an  outworn  diplomacy, 
if  the  Kellogg  Pact  which  was  negotiated  and  put  into 
force  through  the  efforts  of  our  own  government  has 
any  reality.  Instead  of  regarding  as  our  ‘major  diplo- 
matic task’  at  the  World  Disarmament  Conference  next 
year  the  effort  to  prevent  a reduction  in  the  size  and 
gunpower  of  battleships,  as  Mr.  Howe  sees  it,  we  should 
take  steps  to  make  the  Kellogg  Pact  effective  in  case  of 
a threat  of  war. 

“Mr.  Howe’s  statement  must  have  been  as  surprising 
to  naval  technicians  as  it  was  to  the  supporters  of  the 
peaceful  organization  of  the  world.  He  argues  that 
nothing  less  than  big  battleships  weighing  35,000  tons 
and  armed  with  16-inch  guns  are  needed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  commerce.  This  is  an  entirely  novel 
proposal  for  the  battleship.  Since  the  Washington  Con- 
ference we  have  been  taught  that  the  protection  of 
commerce  is  the  function  of  the  cruiser  and  that  it  is 
our  long  and  unprotected  trade  routes  that  make  the 
10,000-ton  cruiser  with  its  8-inch  guns  necessary.  Does 
Mr.  Howe  intend  to  use  our  $35,000,000  battleships  with 
their  compliment  of  1200  men  each  to  convoy  merchant 
ships?  Does  he  know  how  much  the  maintenance  of 
such  a battleship  costs?  Moreover,  we  are  told,  battle- 
ships never  go  alone.  In  their  turn  they  must  be  pro- 
tected by  a convoy  of  cruisers,  destroyers  and  sub- 
marines. How  much  insurance  would  a cargo  involve 


under  such  conditions,  and  how  would  he  spread  out 
the  fifteen  battleships  in  our  fleet? 

“The  Navy  League  says  that  our  gross  imports  of 
foodstuffs,  mainly  from  overseas,  are  nearly  half  as 
great  as  those  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are  carried 
in  vessels  which  have  to  traverse  long  stretches  of  the 
open  sea,  and  argues  that  they  cannot  be  protected  ex- 
cept by  ‘large  armorclads  of  wide  steaming  radius  and 
heavier  guns.’  Admiral  Sims  commenting  several 
weeks  ago  on  similar  statements  made  by  Mr.  William 
Howard  Gardiner,  President  of  the  Navy  League,  said, 
from  out  of  his  experience  gathered  during  the  World 
War,  that  Mr.  Gardiner’s  figures  proved  conclusively 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  protecting  our  commerce 
by  force.  It  would  be  impossible,  he  said,  even  if  every 
merchant  ship  were  protected  by  a convoy  as  it  was 
during  the  war,  which  nevertheless  did  not  prevent  a 
tremendous  loss  in  tonnage.  The  attack  always  has 
the  advantage,  he  explained,  because  it  can  be  con- 
centrated; the  defense  must  be  dispersed.  Moreover,  in 
time  of  war  no  nation  will  ever  dare  to  send  its  battle- 
ships across  the  ocean.  They  would  be  destroyed  be- 
fore they  reached  the  other  side.  It  was  Admiral  Sims 
who  said  also  that  in  case  of  war  the  safest  place  for 
battleships  is  up  the  Mississippi  River  as  far  as  they 
can  go. 

“Instead  of  the  insistence  upon  maintaining  the  size 
and  gun-caliber  of  battleships,  the  more  forward-look- 
ing position  for  the  American  Government  to  take  at 
the  next  conference  would  be  in  favor  of  their  ultimate 
complete  abolition  by  international  agreement.  The 
argument  in  favor  of  abolition  is  not  based  upon  a de- 
nial of  their  adequacy  in  battle,  their  long  range  capac- 
ity to  shoot,  or  their  power  of  resistance.  They  are  ob- 
solete not  because  they  are  no  longer  useful  but  oecause 
they  are  an  anachronism  in  a world  which  is  pledged 
to  the  renunciation  of  war,  or  at  least  not  to  engage  in 
any  war  but  a war  of  defense.  The  battleship  is  a pure- 
ly offensive  weapon  of  war. 

“On  the  other  hand,  several  naval  experts  like  Sir 
Herbert  Richmond,  admiral  of  the  British  fleet,  advo- 
cate the  complete  abolition  of  all  war  ships  of  over 
10,000  tons.  ‘The  idea  that,  for  intrinsic  reasons  con- 
nected with  fighting  at  sea,’  says  Admiral  Richmond, 
‘there  must  be  some  very  great  and  powerful  ships  of 
twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  thousand  tons  in  all  navies 
is  the  purest  fiction.  The  sole  reason  for  their  exist- 
ence lies  in  the  fact  that  other  powers  have  them.’  Ad- 
miral Richmond  might  have  added  another  reason — 
that  shipbuilders  like  to  build  them.” 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  of  St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 

Dr.  Penniman  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his 
book,  “A  Book  About  the  English  Bible,”  writes  this  signifi- 
cant statement:  “The  greatest  Book  is  the  Bible,  and  the 

reason  for  the  place  assigned  to  it  is  that  it  contains  inter- 
pretations of  human  life,  actual  and  ideal,  which  reveal 
man  to  himself,  in  his  joys  and  sorrows,  his  triumphs  and 
his  defeats,  his  aspirations  and  his  possibilities,  his  relations 
to  other  men,  and  comprehending  and  enveloping  all,  his 
relations  to  God.  Men  may  differ  about  what  the  Bible 
is  but  the  fact  remains  that  for  centuries  millions  of  men, 
of  all  grades  of  intelligence  and  learning,  have  believed 
that  the  Bible  speaks  to  them  as  no  other  book  has  ever 
spoken,  and  that  what  it  says  comes  with  an  authority  de- 
rived from  God  Himself.” 

This  statement  by  Dr.  Penniman  clearly  emphasizes  the 
help  that  we  can  receive  by  a regular  and  systematic  study 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  outline  of  daily  Bible  readings 
given  below  centers  in  the  International  Uniform  Lessons. 
A careful  reading  of  each  passage  will  furnish  spiritual  food 
for  daily  living. 

Week  of  May  17:  May  17,  Luke  19:29-48;  May  18,  Luke 
20:1-18;  May  19,  Luke  20:19-40;  May  20,  Luke  20:41-21:9; 
May  21,  Luke  21:10-19;  May  22,  Luke  21:20-28;  May  23,  Luke 
21 ‘29-38 

Week  of  May  24:  May  24,  Luke  22:1-23;  May  25,  Luke 
22:24-30;  May  26,  Luke  22:21-34;  May  27,  Luke  22:35-38; 
May  28,  Luke  22:39-46;  May  29,  Luke  22:47-53;  May  30,  Luke 
22:54-62. 

Week  of  May  31:  May  31,  Luke  22:63-71;  June  1,  Luke 
23:1-12;  June  2,  Luke  23:13-25;  June  3,  Luke  23:26-32;  June 
4,  Luke  23:32-49;  June  5,  Luke  23:50-55;  June  6,  I Corin- 
thians 2:1-5. 

Week  of  June  7:  June  7,  Romans  1:16-17;  June  8,  Luke 
24:1-12;  June  9,  Luke  24:13-16;  June  10,  Luke  24:17-27;  June 
11,  Luke  24.28-35;  June  12,  Luke  24:36-43;  June  13,  Luke  24:- 
44-49. 

Week  of  June  14:  June  14,  Luke  24:50-52;  June  15,  Ro- 
mans 14:1-6;  June  16,  Romans  14:7-12;  June  17,  Romans 
14:13-18;  June  18,  Romans  14:19-23;  June  19,  I Corinthians 
8:1-8;  June  20,  I Corinthians  8:9-13. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 
May  17 — “Jesus  Enters  Jerusalem  as  King” — 

Luke  19:28-20:47 

The  time  had  come  for  Jesus  to  be  proclaimed  King  be- 
fore a great  multitude  of  people.  For  three  years  His  minis- 
try had  taken  Him  into  the  various  parts  of  His  country. 
Wherever  He  went,  He  engaged  in  teaching  the  glad  tid- 
dings  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  in  doing  works  of  mercy 
and  helpfulness.  He  was,  indeed,  the  King  of  Truth.  But 
up  to  the  time  of  His  last  week,  He  would  not  permit  His 
disciples  ta  proclaim  Him  openly  as  King. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  the  proclamation  of  His 
kingship,  and  on  that  eventful  first  Palm  Sunday,  the  mul- 
titudes from  far  and  near  joined  in  the  procession  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives  to  thei  city  of  Jerusalem,  crying  out  “Hos- 
anna to  the  Son  of  David,  blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.” 

There  are  times  when  our  religion  must  express  itself 
in  a clear  and  unmistakable  demonstration.  But  our 
“Hosannas”  must  find  expression  in  daily  living.  Jesus 
must  become  the  King  of  our  lives.  St.  Paul  has  expressed 
the  entrance  of  King  Jesus  into  our  lives  in  the  words  “that 
Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith.” 

The  crowd  of  people  on  that  day  was  prophetic  of  the 
great  multitude  which  no  man  can  number  that  was  to  be 
gathered  to  Him  in  the  centuries  that  were  to  follow. 

Has  Jesus  entered  your  life?  Is  He  for  you  a vital  force? 
Is  His  Kingdom  coming  through  you? 


May  24 — “Jesus  Preparing  for  the  End” — Luke  21:1-22:23 
Jesus  approached  the  end  of  His  earthly  life  observing 
all  the  religious  practices  of  His  people  that  gathered 
around  the  Feast  of  the  Passover.  He  had  a clear  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  that  ancient  festival  that  mark- 
ed the  anniversary  of  the  deliverance  of  His  people  from 
bondage1  in  the  land  of  Egyptj 
He  had  come  into  the  world  to  deliver  men  from  the 


bondage  of  sin.  In  the  light  of  this  sacred  mission,  we  think 
of  the  event  of  Jesus  as  He  gathered  with  His  disciples  in  the 
famous  Upper  Room,  after  careful  preparation  had  been 
made.  There,  for  the  last  time  before  His  death,  He  was 
to  confer  with  that  little  group  of  friends  who  had  spent 
so  much  time  with  Him  for  the  past  three  years. 

As  a testament  and  memorial  of  His  love  for  them,  Jesus 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which  was  to 
serve  in  the  future  as  a remainder  of  what  He  had  been 
and  was  to  be1  to  them. 

Here  also,  Jesus  spoke  those  beautiful  words  that  St.  John 
has  recorded  for  us  in  his  Gospel,  words  of  cheer  and  en- 
couragement to  bewildered  down-hearted  disciples. 

Are  we  faithful  in  the  observance  of  our  religious 
practices?  Does  our  receiving  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  mean  to 
us  a new  giving  of  ourselves  to  the  love  and  service  of 
Jesus? 


May  31 — “Jesus  in  Gethsemane” — Luke  22:24-71 
Departing  with  the  disciples  from  the  Upper  Room,  Jeeus 
went  with  them  to  the  garden  of  a friend.  The  name  of 
the  garden  was  Gethsemane.  It  was  here  that  Jesus  passed 
through  the  greatest  agony  of  His  life.  It  was  a soul 
struggle,  as  He  faced  the  cross  on  the  morrow. 

The  tired  perplexed  disciples  gave  him  little  help  in  those 
trying  moments.  Truly  did  He  “tread  the  winepress  alone.” 
How  often,  do  we  fail  the  Master?  We  want  to  be  true 
and  loyal  to  Him.  But  how  steadily  are  we? 

The  human  nature  of  Jesus  passed  through  an  intense 
struggle,  which  ended  in  complete  harmony  with  the  di- 
vine will.  And  Luke  tells  us  that  “there  appeared  unto  Him 
an  angel  from  heaven,  strengthening  Him.” 

Dr.  Jowett  has  given  us  this  beautiful  interpretation  of 
this:  “I  know  that  angel.  He  has  been  to  me.  Always  and 
everywhere,  when  my  soul  has  surrendered  to  the  divine 
will,  the  angel  comes,  and  my  soul  is  refreshed.  The  lay- 
ing down  of  self  is  the  taking  up  of  God.  When  I lose  my  will, 
I gain  the  Infinite.  When  I consecrate  my  weakness,  I put 
on  strength  and  majesty  like  a robe.” 

And  Judas  comes  along  and  boldly  betrays  his  Master. 
What  a treacherous  deed!  Judas  is  a prepetual  warning 
sign  to  all  those  who  are  tempted  to  sell  or  betray  their 
Lord. 


June  7 — “Jesus  Crucified” — Luke  23 

How  different  is  the  cry  “Crucify  Him”  from  the  "Hos- 
annas” of  Palm  Sunday!  The  storm  of  opposition  to  Jesus 
was  reaching  its  climax.  Even  Pilate,  with  a keen  sense  of 
justice,  was  too  cowardly  to  stand  by  the  right. 

And  Jesus  went  to  His  cross,  to  give  His  life  a ransom 
for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Through  His  sacrifice,  the  world 
was  to  be  made  at-one  with  God,  mankind  was  to  be  brught 
back  to  the  favor  of  God. 

In  the  Christian  Religion  the  love  of  God  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  a great  purpose.  Dr.  Dale  has  aptly 
written:  “Give  up  troubling,  my  friend,  about  how  it  was 

possible  for  God  to  forgive  sins  and  tell  them  straight  that 
Christ  died  for  their  sins.  It  is  the  fact  that  people  want 
to  know,  and  not  your  theory,  nor  mine,  as  to  how  it  was 
or  is  possible. 

What  does  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  mean  to  you?  Does  it 
call  you  to  life’s  highest  and  best?  It  has  been  well  said  that 
there  is  but  one  result  that  can  warrant  the  agony  of  Cal- 
vary, and  that  is  our  being  conquerors  over  sin.”  (Mark 
Guy  Pearse). 


June  14 — “The  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension” — Luke  24 
What  a story  of  triumph  the  24th  chapter  of  St.  Luke  is! 
The  agony  of  Gethsemane,  the  suffering  of  Calvary,  are 
over,  and  Jesus  is  alive  forevermore. 

Wo  are  thankful  for  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Lord. 
We  see  the  cheer  and  the  new  hope  that  came  with  every 
new  appearance  of  the  Master. 

We  accept  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  on  the 
testimony  of  many  witnesses.  We  know  that  we  are  the  fol- 
lowers of  a living  Christ,  who  abides  with  us. 

Sometimes  our  eyes,  too,  may  be  holden  that  we  do  not 
see  Him  nor  know  Him,  as  we  are  encompassed  about  with 
the  many  cares  of  this  world.  But  they  who  look  will 
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find  and  see  Him.  In  the  words  of  Lyman  Abbott:  “We 

are  not  orphans;  we  do  not  look  back  to  a Christ  who  is 
dead,  nor  forward  to  a Christ  who  is  to  appear;  we  live 
with  a present  Christ.” 

Before  ascending  to  Heaven,  Jesus  gave  the  Great  Com- 
mission. He  committed  His  work  into  the  hands  of  men. 
Before  going,  He  promised  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  disciples. 
His  great  commission  is  for  us  in  this  day  in  which  we  live 
to  carry  out.  In  the  Holy  Spirit  He  gives  us  the  power  to 
do  it.  Are  we  doing  it? 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

May  17— “The  Ascension” — Acts  1:1-14. 

May  24 — “What  Jesus  Says  About  the  Holy  Spirit” — John 
14:25-31. 

May  31 — “A  New  Day  in  Liberia” — Acts  16:6-10. 

June  7 — “Christian  Thoughtfulness  and  Kindness” — Phile- 
mon 1-25. 

June  14 — “True  and  False  Friendships” — John  15:10-15. 


Prohibition  Progress 

The  National  Conference  of  Organizations  Supporting  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  at  its  December  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, issued  a pronouncement  in  opposition  to  a repeal 
amendment  or  referenda  on  the  Eighteenth  Amendment; 
defined  the  attitude  of  the  dry  groups  on  legislation  now 
pending  before  Congress;  discussed  the  question  of  a more 
unified  effort  on  the  part  of  the  national  temperance  or- 
ganizations; appointed  a commission  of  sixteen  members  to 
study  the  whole  question  of  unified  action,  which  commis- 
sion is  to  report  back  to  the  constituent  organizations  at  the 
earliest  possible  date;  indorsed  the  stand  of  President  Hoo- 
ver for  law  enforcement;  arranged  for  a program  for  a suit- 
able celebration  January  16,  the  anniversary  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Amendment;  discussed  ways  and  means  of  adequate 
organization; , and  heard  and  questioned  Prohibition  Com- 
missioner Woodcock  on  the  present  status  of  enforcement  in 
this  country. 

This  organized  national , group  grew  out  of  the  National 
Legislative  Conference  which,  in  turn,  had  its  origin  in  the 
National  Temperance  Council  organized  in  1913.  When  this 
Conference  was  reorganized  in  1928,  it  officially  represented 
these  several  organizations  and  speaks  for  that  group  which 
is  the  dry  leadership  of  the  nation.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  33  national  temperance  organizations  associated 
together  in  this  Conference. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Conference 
on  the  question  of  a national  referendum  on  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment: 

“The  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  adopted  by  the  orderly 
processes  of  government.  It  could  be  repealed  only  by  the 
same  orderly  processes.  There  is  no  provision  for  a referen- 
dum under  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  American  form 
of  government  established  by  the  Constitution  is  a repre- 
sentative government  of  the  people  through  the  sovereign 
states  associated  for  the  common  good.  Having  won  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  there*  is  no  occasion  for  the  dry 
forces  to  join  in  any  movement  by  referendum  or  other 
process  for  its  repeal. 

“Believing  as  we  do  in  the  Eighteenth  Amendmeht  and 
the  laws  pursuant  thereto  as  the  best  governmental  policy 
yet  devised  for  dealing  with  the  liquor  problem,  we  are  defi- 
nitely and  unequivocally  opposed:  First — To  the  submis- 

sion of  any  amendment  which  would  weaken  or  repeal  in 
whole  or  in  part  Amendment  Eighteen,  or  to  any  national 
referendum  thereon  as  contrary  to  the*  American  principle 
of  representative  government.  Second — To  the  submission 
of  any  part  of  this  national  constitutional  policy  to  either 
a binding  or  a non-binding  referendum  which  would  tend 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  weaken  or  nullify  the  said 
prohibition  amendment.  Third — To  any  procedure  or  pro- 
gram which  would  directly  or  indirectly  assist  the  enemies 
of  the  prohibition  policy  in  their  efforts  to  repeal,  weaken, 
or  nullify  that  amendment,  or  the  laws  pursuant  thereto,  or 
which  would  tend  to  encourage  lawlessness  or  make  more 
difficult  the  enforcement  and  observance  of  the  prohibition 
law.” 


Action  Of  Evangelical  Church  Looks  Toward 
Merger  With  United  Brethren 

A movement  looking  toward  a possible  merger  of  the  Ev- 
angelical Church  and  the  United  Brethren  Church  has  been 
begun  in  the  former  denomination,  according  to  action  re- 


ported from  its  recent  General  Conference,  held  in  Milwau- 
kee. 

Receiving  a memorial  from  the  California  Conference, 
which  asked  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  for  such  a mer- 
ger, the  General  Conference  referred  the  request  to  the 
standing  commission  on  church  federation  and  union,  “with 
instructions  to  proceed  during  the  coming  quadrennium  with 
such  steps  toward  merger  as  in  its  judgment  it  may  deem 
opportune  and  wise.” 

The  General  Conference  also  authorized  the  Canada  Con- 
ference of  the  Evangelical  Church  to  appoint  a commission 
on  church  union. 

Both  the  United  Brethern  and  the  Evangelical  Church 
have  important  general  headquarters  and  publishing  houses 
in  Ohio,  the  former  in  Dayton  and  the  latter  in  Cleve- 
land. 

The  Bishops’  Address  to  the  General  Conference  contain- 
ed a strong  endorsement  for  the  principle  of  organic  union 
“between  denominations  of  similar  doctrine,  organization 
and  polity.” 

“This  is  our  hope,”  the  address  said,  “that  more  and  more 
denominations  of  historic  and  ecclesiastical  kinship  will 
first  unite  and  combine.  Gradually  then  points  of  differ- 
ence even  between  dissimilar  groups  will  be  minimized  and 
eliminated,  and  thus  the  day  of  ultimate  consolidation  of 
Protestantism  be  brought  nearer.” 


Recommended  Schools  For  Pastors  in  Town  And 
Country  Fields  For  1931 

(The  following  list  of  summer  schools  for  rural  pastors 
has  been  compiled  by  the  Committee  on  Town  and  Country 
of  the  Home  Missions  Council  and  the  Federal  Council.) 
Full  Standard  Schools 

1.  Rural  Church  School — April  6-17,  Vanderbilt  Univer- 

sity, Nashville,  Tenn. — Prof.  C.  G.  Haun,  Director. 

2.  Rural  Pastors  School — May  11-29,  Drew  University, 

Madison,  N.  J. — Prof.  W.  M.  Gilbert,  Director. 

3.  New  England  School  for  Town  and  Country  Ministers — 

June  8-19,  Bangor  Theolog.  Sem.,  Drew  University, 
Prof.  Ralph  S.  Adams,  Director. 

4.  Rural  Leadership  School — June  29-July  10,  University 

of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  Dr.  J.  H.  Kolb,  Director. 

5.  Auburn  Summer  School  of  Thelogy — June  29-July  17, 

Auburn  Theology,  Sem.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.— Prof.  H.  L. 
Reed,  Director. 

6.  School  for  Town  and  Country  Ministers — July  6-17, 

Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing. — Prof.  Eben 
Mumford,  Director. 

7.  Indiana  Rural  Pastor’s  School — July  13-15,  Purdue  Uni- 

versity, Lafayette,  Ind. — Dr.  O.  F.  Hall,  Director. 

8.  Va.  Summer  School  for  rural  Ministers— July  14-24, 

Va.  Polytechnic  Inst.,  Blackburg,  Va. — Prof.  B L. 
Hummel,  Director. 

9.  Summer  School  for  Town  and  Country  Ministers — July 

20-31,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. — Dr.  Dwight 
Sanderson,  Director. 

Partial  Standard  Schools 

1.  Slimmer  School  for  Ministers  and  Christian  Workers — 

July  28-Aug.  7,  Hollister,  Mo. — Rev.  C.  E.  Van  Der 
Maaten,  724  E.  Grand  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

2.  University  of  Maryland  and  Washington  College — Sept. 

7-12,  Chestertown,  Md. — President,  Paul  E.  Titsworth. 


Moral  Education 

The  Fifth  International  Conference  on  Moral  Education 
was  held  at  the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris,  from  the  23rd  to  the 
27th  of  September,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Monsieur 
Charlety^  Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris. 

The  three  subjects  dealt  with  were:  “How  to  utilize  His- 
tory with  a view  to  moral  education?”  “What  part  should 
be  given  to  discipline  and  to  autonomy  in  moral  educa- 
tion?” and  “The  various  methods  of  procedure  in  moral 
education.”  The  speakers  were  too  numerous  to  permit  of 
each  of  these  problems  being  thoroughly  discussed.  Par- 
ticular mention  should  however  be  made  of  the  remarks 
on  methods  of  moral  education  made  by  Mr.  Georges  Berth- 
eral  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Boy  Scouts,  who  both  ex- 
pounded the  method  known  in  France  as  “Scoutism.” 

The  World’s  Committee  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s  was  represented 
at  this  Conference  by  Pastor  Jean  Lanza,  member  of  the 
Executive. 
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The  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  WORKERS 

Richard  E.  Shields,  Executire  Secretary 


Visit  to  the  Northwest 

The  secretary  was  privileged  to  visit 
churches  and  points  in  Washington 
and  Oregon  upon  invitation  and 
through  the  kindness  of  E.  H.  Gebert 
of  Longview  made  trips  to  Portland 
and  Hood  River,  Oregon,  over  the 
scenic  Columbian  Highway.  He  spoke 
before  groups  in  the  Riverside  Church 
at  Hood  River  where  Lester  Bond  is 
the  active  and  successful  minister. 
Hood  River  is  beautifully  situated  and 
the  Riverside  Church  is  increasing  in 
importance  and  service  constantly. 
Trips  were  also  made  to  Ryderwood  in 
the  timber  region  where  the  secretary 
spoke  before  the  Community  Church, 
to  Vashon  Island,  Tacoma  and  Se- 
attle. Community  church,  of  Longview 
is  a beautiful  structure  and  the  pro- 
gram which  has  been  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  E.  H.  Gebert,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Gebert,  has  been  remarkably 
successful.  Two  large  audiences  greet- 
ed the  secretary  at  Longview  Com- 
munity church  who  also  spoke  before 
the  large  Senior  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  met  with  the  officers  in  con- 
ference, and  addressed  a dinner  meet- 
ing at  which  he  surveyed  the  com- 
munity church  movement  as  it  is  be- 
ing carried  forward  throughout  the 
entire  country.  The  banquet  and  re- 
ception held  by  Community  Church, 
of  Vashon  Island,  Halsey  Carstens, 
minister,  gathered  together  people 
from  all  over  this  beautiful  suburban 
island  and  plans  were  suggested  for 
uniting  the  people  in  a forward-look- 
ing program  in  this  growing  section 
of  the  Puget  Sound.  There  is  a deep 
interest  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in 
the  uniting  of  church  forces  for  com- 
munity betterment  and  information  is 
available  to  them  through  the  office 
of  the  Community  Church  Workers. 

National  Broadcast 

Over  the  National  Youth  Conference 
program,  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  recently 
was  asked  the  question,  “WTiat  is  a 
Community  Church?”  He  answered 
by  describing  types  of  Community 
Churches  and  mentioned  the  Com- 
munity Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S. 
A.  as  the  office  from  which  informa- 
tion concerning  the  uniting  of  church- 
es may  be  secured  by  those  interested. 
Requests  from  many  states  have  been 
sent  in  in  response  to  this  broadcast 
and  information  furnished  them. 

Bibliography 

David  R.  Piper,  a member  of  our 
Board  of  Directors,  has  completed  a 
bibliography  which  appears  in  the 
Community  Churchman.  It  will  be  of 
wonderful  use  to  students  of  and 
leaders  in  community,  united,  union 
and  federated  Churches. 

Board  of  Directors 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  meet  as 
guests  of  William  H.  Hoover  at  North 
Canton,  Ohio,  May  19th  and  20th.  Im- 
portant} matters  of  business  are  to  be 
transacted  and  the  Committee  on  In- 
corporation will  make  its  report.  The 
complete  year  of  service  will  be  re- 
viewed. 


Large  Number  of  New  Members 
Received 

The  secretary  was  invited  to  fill  the 
pulpit  April  12  at  First  Community 
Church,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Oliver  C. 
Weist,  minister.  He  preached  on  the 
subject  “The  Church)  and  Community 
Religion”  and  the  minister  received 
160  new  members  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  church,  84  of  whom  were  re- 
ceived on  confession  of  faith. 

Michigan  Visit 

The  secretary  spoke  in  the  People’s 
Church,  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  Sun- 
day, May  3,  on  the  subject  “Keeping 
Up  with  Unity”,  and  conferred  with 
N.  A.  McCune,  the  pastor,  and  officers 
of  the  church. 

Office  Calls 

The  office  has  been  visited  during 
the  last  month  by  many  people  vitally 
interested  in  the  community  church 
movement  and  requesting  information 
on  subjects  such  as  benevolence,  new 
ministers,  service  bureau,  religious 
education,  literature,  calendar  service, 
the  uniting  of  local  congregations  and 
many  other  matters  of  related  inter- 
est. 

Reprints 

The  article  concerning  the  work  of 
the  Community  Church  Workers 
which  appeared  in  a recent  issue  of 
the  Community  Churchman  has  been 
reprinted  in  quantity  for  free  distribu- 
tion. Anyone  wishing  copies  for  use  is 
asked  to  correspond  with  the  office. 

Rural  Lectures 

The  secretary  will  lecture  on  church 
adjustment  in  connection  with  the 
School  for  New  England  Town  and 
County  Ministers  to  be  held  at  Bangor 
Seminary,  Bangor,  Maine,  June  8 to 
19.  He  will  occupy  the  pulpit  at  the 
Fellowship  Church  near  the  Univers- 
ity of  Maine  at  Orono.  He  will  visit 
churches  in  upper  New  York  State, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachus- 
etts and  Maine  on  this  extended  trip 
East. 
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Community  Churches  and  the  Com- 
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By  David  R.  Piper 
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Brunner,  Edmund  deS.:  Surveying 

Your  Community.  Doran,  1925.  A 
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nity  religious  survey.  Useful  for  lead- 
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is  desirable  as  a preliminary  pro- 
cedure) looking  toward  community 
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Burr,  Walter:  Community  Leadership. 
Prentiss  Hall,  1929.  Valuable  to  all 
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cusses the  technique  of  leadership 
in  the  building  of  a united  commun- 
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Galpin,  C.  J.:  Empty  Churches.  Cen- 
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of  the  disastrous  results  of  church 
competition  in  small  communities, 
and  a powerful  appeal  for  the  com- 
munity church. 

Hammond,  W.  E.:  The  Dilemma  of 
Protestantism.  Harpers,  1929.  Writ- 
ten by  a community  church  pastor, 
this  book  presents  the  alternatives 
of  Protestantism,  and  shows  the  ne- 
cessity of  community  organization. 

Hargreaves,  J.  R.,  and  others:  Com- 
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ational Heritage.  Harpers,  1920.  In- 
tended to  stress  the  thought  that  in 
community  religion  all  the  great 
contributions  of  the  past  to  relig- 
ious experience  may  be  pooled  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
munity life. 

Holmes,  John  Haynes:  New  Churches 
for  Old.  Holt,  1923.  A trail-blazing 
book,  surveying  with  the  eye  of  a 
cynic  the  failure  of  denominational- 
ism,  and  forcasting  with  the  vision 
of  a prophet  the  future  of  church 
life  in  America. 

Hooker,  Elizabeth  R.:  United  Church- 
es. Doran,  1926.  The  results  of  a 
rural  survey  covering  the  northern 
States,  and  comparing  the  various 
forms  of  united  churches,  for  effic- 
iency, with  rural  denominational 
churches  in  the  same  area. 

Hooker,  Elizabeth  R.:  How  Can  Local 
Churches  Come  Together?  Home 
Missions  Council,  1928.  (Pamphlet) . 
A practical  handbook  of  procedure 
in  uniting  the  churches  of  a small 
community  into  a federated,  de- 
nominational, or  undenominational 
community  church. 

Inquiry,  The:  Are  There  Too  Many 
Churches  in  Our  Town?  Published 
by  The  Inquiry,  for  sale  by  Associa- 
tion Press.  Designed  for  use  by  re- 
search and  discussion  groups,  and 
by  committees  charged  with  finding 
the  right  solution  for  overchurching. 
Prejudiced  against  the  undenomin- 
ational church. 

Israel,  Henry,  Editor:  Proceedings  of 
the  Seventh  National  Country  Life 
Conference,  (held  at  Columbus,  O., 
1924,  on  the  theme:  Religion  in 

Country  Life).  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  1925.  Contains  the  re- 
port of  much  discussion  of  the  com- 
munity church,  and  of  the  commun- 
ity church  section  of  the  conference. 

Jackson,  H.  E.:  A Community  Church. 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1919.  This  is  the 
pioneer  book  in  its  field.  A large 
part  of  it  is  autobiographical.  The 
latter  portion  is  constructive  and 
outlines  a plan  for  a community 
church. 

Piper,  David  R.:  Community  Churches. 
Willett,  Clark  & Colby,  1928.  The 
facts  about  the  community  church 
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Piper,  David  R.:  Handbook  of  the 
Community  Church  Movement. 
Community  Church  Publishing  Co., 
1922.  (Paper.)  The  first  factual  pre- 
sentation of  the  various  types  of 
community  churches,  their  method 
of  organization  and  the  discernible 
trends  of  the  movement. 

Piper,  David  R.:  Saving  Rural  Relig- 
ion. Tabloid  Press,  1928.  (Now  sold 
by  David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Com- 
pany) . Presents  for  farm  folks  a 
simple  plan  for  broadening  the 
membership  basis  of  a rural  denom- 
inational church  to  make  it  a com- 
munity church. 

NEWS  OF 

Two  City  Churches  Merge 
Two  churches  in  Des  Moines,  of 
large  membership  have  recently  merg- 
ed. These  are  Westminster  Presbyter- 
ian church  and  a near-by  United  Pres- 
byterian church.  The  latter  will  pro- 
vide the  church  home  and  the  form- 
er the  minister.  During  the  negotia- 
tions Prof.  Sherman  Kirk,  of  Drake 
University,  assisted  in  the  preaching 
and  gave  valuable  advice.  Dr.  Kirk 
has  preached  for  a number  of  federat- 
ed and  community  churches  in  Iowa. 
He  is  available  for  occasional  service 
to  churches  of  that  state. 

Pastor  Will  Visit  Homeland 
Henry  Kruelen,  the  devoted  pastor 
of  Kawakawlin,  Mich.,  community 
church,  will  be  sent  by  devoted  parish- 
oners,  to  Holland  to  visit  hisl  parents. 
He  will  leave  on  the  Leviathin  on  May 
27.  The  trip  will  extend  over  three 
months.  He  has  recently  been  mak- 
ing a survey  of  Sunday  school  open- 
ings in  rural  territory  about  hirp  and 
has  invited  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union  to  enter  some  of  the 
surveyed  territory.  Mr.  Kruelen  at- 
tends the  community  church  confer- 
ences, circulates  the  Community 
Churchman  and  in  other  ways  shows 
himself  a loyal  yoke-fellow  in  the 
work  of  the  movement.  His  outstand- 
ing service  in  rural  work  has  met  a 
merited  aooreciation. 

Good  Work  in  Canal  Zone 
J.  F.  Warner,  editor  of  the  Messen- 
ger, a religious  publication  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  writes  with  regard  to  the 
work  in  that  area  in  the  union 
churches: 

“I  have  neglected  writing,  mostly  be- 
cause of  stress  of  work  in  my  official 
line  for  the  Panama  Canal,  and  because 
of  a very  full  schedule  in  church  duties. 

I have  charge  of  an  adult  bible  class 
with  an  enrollment  of  over  200,  and 
that  keeps  me  on  the  go,  with  the  so- 
cial, recreational  and  class  study 
angles.  We  had  our  annual  class 
dinner  of  the  24th,  and  over  200  sat 
down  to  dinner.  There  were  12  tables, 
representing  the  12  months  of  the 
year,  appropriately  decorated,  and 
members  sat  at  the  table  representing 
their  month  of  birth.  There  was  spec- 
ial music,  stunts,  and  withal  a very 
happy  occasion.  On  Feb.  22nd  we  had 
a class  barbecue,  about  20  miles  out 
in  the  country,  with  venison  as  a 


Sanderson,  Dwight:  The  Farmer  and 
His  Community.  Harcourt,  1922. 
Chapter  XI,  on  “The  Community 
Religious  Life”  is  a strong  polemic 
for  the  community  church. 

Shaver  , Erwin  L.:  Christianizing  Our 
Community.  University  of  Chicago, 
Constructive  Studies,  1929.  While 
not  dealing  directly  with  the  com- 
munity church,  this  project  for 
young  people  would  prove  helpful 
in  directing  thought  and  action,  to- 
ward a community  approach  to  re- 
ligion. 

Steiner,  Jesse:  Community  Organiza- 
tion. Century,  1926.  A practical 


piece  de  resistance  and  other  eats  to 
balance.  I have  in  mind  to  write  you 
concerning  our  work  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.” 

Community  Play  Ground  at 
Shenandoah  City,  Va. 

In  the  early  Spring  of  1918  G.  M. 
Keezel,  Secretary  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  R.  R.  Y.M.C.A.  at  Shenandoah 
City,  Virginia,  seeking  a way  to  pro- 
vide a community  playground  for  this 
town  of  2,000  population,  called  a 
meeting  of  representative  members  of 
the  five  churches.  He  presented  the 
need  of  a playground  and  plan  for  its 
operation.  The  churches  each  paid 
$20  which  gave  a fund  of  $100,  the 
amount  needed  to  purchase  a slide 
and  other  materials  for  swings,  etc. 
Secretary  Keezel,  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  se- 
cured aid  from  the  railroad  shops  as 
well  as  timbers  for  swings.  The  rail- 
road leased  several  acres  for  a long 
period  for  the  playground.  The  Boy 
Scouts  kept  their  equipment  in  a 
scout  building,  and  helped  supervise 
and  act  as  director  of  games.  Each 
church  appointed  a number  of  play- 
ground supervisors,  several  of  whom 
were  on  the  ground  each  day.  Volley 
ball,  basket  ball,  swings,  swinging 
bars,  and  see-saws  were  enjoyed.  In- 
side games  were  formed  in  the  scout 
building. 

Children  were  required  to  go  to 
some  Sunday  School  at  least  two  to 
three  Sundays  a month  in  order  to  be 
admitted  to  playgrounds. 

The  children  were  kept  off  streets. 
They  were  taught  how  to  play.  Bad 
language  and  tobacco  was  not  allow- 
ed. Sunday  School  attendance  made 
a marked  gain.  Several  Catholic  fam- 
ilies sent  children  to  Sunday  School 
and  often  went  to  church  themselves. 

The  attendance  averaged  two  hun- 
dred a day,  afternoons  only.  The  cost 
was  very  little  as  the  Y.M.C.A.  secre- 
tary and  Boy  Scouts  built  everything 
except  the  slide.  The  supervision  was 
without  cost.  The  Y.M.C.A.  furnished 
lights  for  night  programs  and  socials. 

A first  aid  team  of  scouts  had  aid 
kits  on  grounds  and  rendered  some 
fine  service  in  first  aid. 

Offers  Prize  for  Service  to  Religion 

The  Christian  Century  announces 
a plan  of  Community  church,  of  New 
York  City,  to  award  a prize  to  the  per- 
son who  each  year  makes  the  greatest 


study  by  a sociologist  of  note.  Pre- 
sents a strong  case  for  the  com- 
munity organization  of  religious  and 
social  enterprise. 

Zumbrunnen,  A.  C .:  The  Community 
Church.  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1922.  The  author’s  chief  energies  are 
expended  on  showing  the  disastrous 
consequences  o f denominational 
competition.  To  him,  as  an  official 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  a community  church  is  a de- 
nominational church  which  stands 
alone  in  its  field  and  serves  its 
whole  community.  Federated  and 
undenominational  types  are  ruled 
out  by  arbitrary  definition. 


contribution  to  the  progress  of  relig- 
ion in  this  country.  The  prize  will  be  a 
medal  properly  inscribed.  The  board 
of  judges  will  consist  of  Rev.  John 
Haynes  Holmes,  Rabbi  Stephen  S. 
Wise  and  Dr.  Frank  Oliver  Hall. 

International  Friendship  at  Chicago 
A preliminary  meeting  was  held  re- 
cently in  Chicago  to  make  ready  for 
the  coming  of  the  convention  of  the 
World  Alliance  for  International 
Friendship  through  the  Churches. 
This  organization  will  hold  a conven- 
tion November  10-12.  Dr.  Fred  B. 
Smith  is  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  organization.  Dr. 
Chas.  Stelzle  is  in  charge  of  the  pub- 
licity. 

Community  Church  to  Build 
After  four  years  of  discussion  and 
planning,  definite  arrangements  have 
been  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Com- 
munity church,  of  which  John  Haynes 
Holmes  is  pastor,  for  the  erection  of 
a new  building  on  the  old  site  at  84th 
street  and  Park  avenue.  This  will  be 
another  combination  project  of  the 
kind  which  has  become  so  popular 
here  in  our  city.  The  auditorium  will 
be  larger  than  the  old,  for  Dr.  Holmes 
continues  to  draw  great  crowds  both 
to  his  morning  service  and  his  even- 
ing forum, — The  Christian  Century. 
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Your  support  is  needed 
in  a 

Real  Interdenominational 
Missionary  Project 

The  Board  for  Christian1  Work  in 
Santo  Domingo  is  a modern,  mis- 
sionary agency  in  which  three  de- 
nominations have  pooled  their  ef- 
forts and  offers  through  a united 
undenominational  Christian  effort, 
a well-rounded,  sound  missionary 
program, —evangelistic,  medical, 
educational  and  social  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  particular  West  In- 
dian people.  , , 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  in 
Santo  Domingo  asks  for  the  interest 
and  support  of  all  interdenomina- 
tional churches  in  the  United  States. 

Write  for  literature  to 
419  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City. 
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What  Happened  to  an  Old  Church 
Building 

At  Nelson,  Ohio,  the  Methodists  and 
Congregationalists  federated  some 
years  ago.  The  unsolved  problem  for 
some  years  was  a surplus  church 
building.  Gradually  it  came  to  be  that 
all  church  services  were  held  in  one 
building.  But  what  should  be  done 
with  the  abandoned  Methodist  build- 
ing? Recently  an  arrangement  has 
been  entered  into  with  the  local  school 
board.  The  building  has  been  fixed  up 
as  a community  house  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Methodist  conference  and 
is  now  a valuable  community  center. 

Negro  Churches  in  Various 
Sections 

The  number  of  negro  community 
churches  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  seems  to  be  increasing.  The 
church  at  Idlewild,  Mich.,  publishes 
the  Idlewild  Community  Herald  which 
contains  news  stories  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  including  Balti- 
more and  Los  Angeles.  The  April  is- 
sue contains  reports  from  Gary,  Ind., 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Saginaw,  Mich., 
Chatham,  Ont.,  and  Baltimore,  Md. 

Debt  Campaign  Goes  over  the  Top 

Park  Ridge,  111.,  Community  put  on 
a successful  campaign  in  March  to 
provide  for  the  debt  on  community 
house.  The  asking  was  for  $35,000  and 
the  total  subscribed  went  well  over 
this  figure.  Marts  & Lundy,  a financ- 
ing company  of  New  York,  was  in 
charge  of  the  campaign  and  G.  H. 
Fonken  represented  them  locally.  A 
month  after  the  campaign  the  church 
looks  back  upon  it  with  pleasure  and 
finds  nothing  to  regret.  The  debt  had 
gotten  old  and  an  effort  a year  ago 
to  sell  bonds  to  provide  for  part  of 
it  had  met  with  but  little  success.  The 
insurance  plan  was  used  in  this  cam- 
paign. The  pledges  taken  run  for 
three  years.  Cash  was  received  during 
the  campaign  for  a considerable 
amount  of  the  total  subscribed. 

Kagawa  Coming  to  United  States 

Community  church  pastors  are  very 
greatly  interested  in  the  coming  to 
the  United  States  of  Dr.  Kagawa,  the 
noted  labor  leader,  civic  worker,  novel- 
ist, poet  and  evangelist  of  Japan.  Dr. 
Kagawa  voices  many  of  the  ideals  of 
the  men  within  the  community  church 
movement.  He  will  spend  the  month 
of  July  here,  and  doubtless  every  man 
who  is  within  reach  of  his  lectures 
will  attend. 

Florida  Church  Makes  Meteoric 
Rise 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs 
of  progress  and  prosperity  is  the  re- 
cent purchase  of  the  beautiful  Floren- 
tine church  structure  at  Delray  Beach, 
Florida,  known  as  “The  Little  Church 
Around  the  Corner.” 

Built  five  years  ago  and  occuppied 
until  recently  by  the  Baptist  congre- 
gation, this  picturesque  edifice  has 
been  snatched  from  destruction  by 
the  congregation  known  as  the  Com- 
munity Church,  formerly  Presbyter- 
ian, and  still  under  the  supervision 
of  that  body. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  in 


time  of  financial  stress  a community 
will  turn  its  attention  to  the  purchase 
of  a church  building  of  no  apparent 
economic  advantage.  But  upon  the 
principle  that  the  only  way  to  an 
economic  recovery  was  by  means  of 
a spiritual  investment  did  the  church 
wage  its  campaign  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Frank  H.  Nelson,  a young 
minister  from  one  of  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue churches  of  New  York,  and  a na- 
tive of  California. 

“Upon  this  very  principle  did  we 
build  our  church,”  said  Mr.  Nelson  in 
reviewing  the  story  of  the  progress 
of  the  church.  “For  one  whole  year  I 
preached  the  gospel  of  ‘Right  Makes 
Might’.  In  other  words,  if  we  would 
invest  in  spiritual  things,  economic 
needs  would  take  care  of  themselves. 
This  is  only  taking  literally  the  in- 
junction of  our  Lord  who  said,  ‘Seek 
ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  all 
the  (necessary)  things  will  be  added 
unto  you’  ”. 

According  to  Mr.  Nelson  this  prin- 
ciple is  being  recognized  today  better 
than  ever  before.  In  a letter  to  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Roger  Babson,  writes: 
“Yes — statistics  show  clearly  that 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas.. 

Rev.  Elliott  D.  Parkhill,  Secretary 
of  Missions,  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A National  — Evangelical  — Nonsectarian 
rural  evangelizing  agency  established  in  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and 
maintains  Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributee 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
Country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  i endu'd  by  the  Gospel  in  no 
other  way.  §1200.00  will  support  a mission- 
ary full  time,  §30.00  will  establish  a Union 
Sunday  School  in  a neglected  community.  It 
takes  money  to  do  this  work.  All  contri- 
butions gratefully  received  and  acknowl- 
edged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Uake  District, 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


‘right  makes  might’.  Economic  his- 
tory demonstrates  that  a business  de- 
pression passes  only  as  a new  inter- 
est in  spiritual  matteres  develops.  The 
restoration  of  normal  conditions  in 
Florida  is  awaiting  a spiritual  revival. 
As  business  troubles  inevitably  follow 
a general  neglect  of  the  churches,  so 
better  times  also  follow  a stimulation 
of  religious  life. 

“The  first  communities  in  Florida 
to  recover  will  be  those  which  are 
first  to  get  behind  their  churches.  The 
churches  and  the  preachers  of  Florida 
are  its  greatest  assets  today.  Money 
given  to  church  work  will  bear  the 


IS  YOUR  CHURCH  PROGRESSIVE? 

No  progressive  church  can  afford  to 
be  without  an  attractive  and  interest- 
ing church  calendar  in  these  days  in 
which  intelligent  and  honest  public- 
ity and  advertising  play  so  large  a 
part  in  our  daily  lives. 

Alert  Community  Church  pastors 
have  been  quick  to  observe  that  the 
Ideal  Church  Calendar  enables  them 
to  keep  their  congregations  continu- 
ally thinking  of  Christianity  and  the 
Church  in  broad  terms,  thus  build- 
ing up  a group  consciousness  and 
feeling  of  solidarity  within  the  con- 
gregation.  Interdenominational  in 
form,  our  calendar  has  many  unique 
features.  Each  issue  is  illustrated. 
Topics  in  every  branch  of  religious 
and  church  life  are  discussed.  Two 
pages  are  left  blank  for  local  church 
notes. 

Write  us  for  samples. 

Church  Publications 

Dept.  C,  80  Lafayette  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


PULPIT  AND 
CHOIR 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hangings 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymes 
Specialists  in  Chin'ch  Vestments 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century. 

COX  SONS  VINING.  Inc. 
131-3  E.  23rd  St.  New  York 


Little  Stories  Of  Life  Annuities 

Number  One 

(For  obvious  reasons  names  of  people  mentioaed  in  this  series  must  be  kept  confidential) 

Mr.  ABC  is  91  years  of  age,  haring  been  born  in  1839.  On  February  10.  1915  or  15  years  ago 
he  made  a gift  of  $1000  on  the  Annuity  Plan  to  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

’Daring  all  these  years  he  has  been  receiving  a guaranteed  income  of  $86  per  year.  This 

has  been  paid  promptly  every  six  months. 

Ho  baa  had  no  worry  about  the  safety  of  his  investment,  no  anxiety  about  its  fluctuating 
market  value  and  n<i  concern  over  the  regularity  of  bis  income. 

Beat  of  all  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowiag  that  on  his  death  the  net  remaiaing  principal 

of  hid  gift  will  be  applied  txi  continue  the  missionary  work  of  tbs  Society  in  which  he  ha*  had 

such  a lifelong  interest. 

You  also  can  share  in.  carrying  forward  this  Christian  enterprise  around  the  world  and  at 
tba  same  time  assure  yourself  of  a steady  guaranteed  income. 

Write  for  information  about  this  Annaity)  Plan  to  William  F.Lippbard,  162  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York  City.  All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
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greatest  dividends  in  better  business 
for  all.  I sincerely  trust  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Delray  have  this  vision. 

“For  a community  to  cut  down  its 
church  budget  in  a time  of  need  like 
this  is  similar  to  a farmer  refusing 
to  spend  for  seed  when  better  and 
bigger  crops  are  his  need.  I look  upon 
the  Community  Church  of  Delray 
Beach  as  the  seed  from  which  a bet- 
ter and  bigger  Delray  will  spring  and 
blossom  forth.” 

Roger  Babson. 

“With  this  word  of  authority  and 
encouragement  from  a man  who  ought 
to  know*  his  economics,  we  went 
ahead”,  continued  Mr.  Nelson,  and  in 
spite  of  financial  obstacles  and  mental 
depressions,  raised  an  amount  which 
with  help  from  the  Mission  Board 
was  sufficient  to  purchase  the  build- 
ing which  otherwise  would  have  re- 
mained unused.” 

One  significant  thing  about  the 
story  of  the  church’s  success  is  the 
fact  that  money  was  secured,  not  out 
of  sympathy  but  rather  because  it 
was  placed  upon  the  basis  of  merit. 
So  often  people  give  to  churches  as 
they  would  to  charity  because  they 
feel  sorry.  “A  church  is  not  a char- 
ity” is  one  of  Mr.  Nelson’s  slogans  and 
he  advanced  on  the  principle  that  the 
church  rendered  a service  to  the  com- 
munity for  which  it  ought  to  be  paid. 
Organ  concerts,  musicales,  recitals 
and  lectures  as  well  as  the  regular 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  were  offered 
as  reasons  for  supporting  the  venture. 
It  worked,  and  the  people  maintained 
their  self  respect  by  refusing  to  beg. 

The  church  was  built  originally  by 
the  Baptists  and  is  considered  the 
most  beautiful  small  church  in  Flor- 
ida. While  it  holds  approximately 
four  hundred,  it  has  been  given  the 
title  of  “Florida’s  Little  Church  around 
the  Corner”,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
just  around  the  corner  from  the  main 
palm  lined  highway  which  leads  to 
the  ocean.  It  is  possible  to  sit  in  the 
pews  and  hear  the  rhythmic  breakers 
so  near  is  the  church  to  the  ocean.  On 
either  side  the  worshippers  may  look 
out  the  large  palm  festooned  windows 


which  provide  a tropical  as  well  as  a 
worshipful  atmosphere. 

Inside  the  court  around  which  the 
building  circles  is  an  open  air  baptis- 
try. It  is  a miniature  River  Jordan 
and  the  water  which  gushes  from  an 
artistic  fountain  slowly  makes  its  way 
beneath  the  shading  palm  into  an  open 
pool.  This  is  said  to  be  the  only  open- 
air  baptistry  in  America  and  can  be 
used  for  either  immersion  or  sprinkling 
according  to  the  preference  of  the  re- 
cipient. This  is  a feature  of  the  new- 
ly organized  Community  Church 
which  has  an  inclusive  membership 
of  all  who  wish  to  unite  from  any 
evangelical  church  without  the  altera- 
tion of  any  article  of  faith.  The  Com- 
munity Church  is  not  designed  to  be 
the  “only”  church  in  the  city.  While 
it  has  welcomed  the  participation  of 
any  other  religious  body  in  the  com- 
munity yet  it  has  not  attempted  to 
force  a union  in  any  sense  of  the  term 
but  merely  speaks  for  itself  by  its  wil- 
lingness to  submerge  its  own  denomi- 
national title  in  the  interests  of  ef- 
ficiency and  the  welfare  of  the  King- 
dom of  God.  This  venture  is  an  ex- 
periment in  the  field  of  church  effi- 
ciency and  is  being  studied  as  a model 
for  similar  movements  elsewhere. 


Holds  a Service  for  Golfers 
Community  Church,  of  Winnetka, 
Illinois,  is  inaugurating  a new  service 
at  8:00  o’clock  on  Sunday  mornings 
for  those  who  for  reasons  of  recrea- 
tion or  visits  to  distant  points  are 
unable  to  come  at  the  later  hour.  The 
pastor  is  Samuel  Harkness.  Announce- 
ment has  been  made  of  the  purchase 
of  a large  property  upon  which  will 
be  established  the  new  church  audi- 
torium which  will  be  started  within 
this  year.  The  Community  House 
which  partially  burned  in  December 
has  received  a gift  from  Mr.  Kenneth 
Smith,  in  the  amount  of  $45,000 
to  be  used  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  gymnasium  portion.  Plans  are 
being  prepared  for  rebuilding,  utiliz- 
ing the  insurance  money  and  this 
large  gift  as  a financial  nucleus  for 
the  project. 


Minister  Under  Treatment 
Community  Church  of  Sunman,  In- 
diana, reports  splendid  progress  with 
accessions  of  members  during  the  last 
year  and  interest  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  pastor,  David  F.  Warner, 
has  suffered  with  eye  trouble  occa- 
sioned by  poisoning  from  the  dust  in- 
cident to  their  new  building.  He  is 
under  care  of  an  eye  specialist.  He 
preached  recently  at  North  Milan  at 
which  point  the  Union  Sunday  school 
of  Pierceville  also  was  present  and 
the  senior  choir  assisted  in  the  serv- 
ice. 

New  Church  in  Arkansas 
At  Osceola,  Arkansas,  Gordon 
Wimpy,  pastor,  reports  a growing  in- 
terest in  the  community  church  which 
has  been  organized  with  membership 
of  former  Christian,  Methodist,  Bap- 
tist and  Presbyterian  backgrounds. 


I Travel  Literature 

Illustrated  booklet  showing  the 
important  places  visited  by  tour- 
ists in  journeys  through  Europe 
and  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries will  be  sent  to  inquirers 
without  obligation.  Most  people 
expect  to  see  the  old  world  some 
time  within  their  lives.  Find  out 
now  what  there  is  to  see.  The 
literature  of  the  Student  Travel 
Club  shows  how  cultivated  peo- 
ple greatly  decrease  the  expense 
of  travel  and  yet  are  always  sur- 
rounded with  people  of  their  own 
sort.  Send  to  the  undersigned 

5 for  free  literature. 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Jordan,  Organizer 
i Student  Travel  Club 

j 810  Cortland  Ave., 

Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 


IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  Americans  Live  There 

One  Organization.  Four  Congre- 
gations. Balboa.  Christobal,  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations 
represented  in  this  church.  All  op- 
erating expenses  raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 
BUILDINGS  & EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK 
H.  MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York  City. 

ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 


LIBERTY  COLLEGE 

COJUTEPEQUE,  EL  SALVADOR,  C.  A. 

A non-sectarian  Christian  school  in  the  heart 
of  Central  America.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey,  with  a staff 
of  six  teachers.  Trained  nurse  in  residence. 

This  school,  founded  in  1923,  now  owns  a 22-acre  site  known  as  Finca  Hoover. 
Some  of  the  ground  planted  to  coffee  is  now  in  bearing.  This  Finca  (plantation) 
is  being  developed  as  a self-help  feature  for  boys.  Limited  self-help  opportun- 
ities are  afforded  for  girls  in  the  dormitories. 

The  great  aim  of  the  school  is  to  teach  and  exemplify  the  Christian  way  of  life, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  all  the  pupils  a thorough  secondary  education 
and  training  them  in  habits  of  industry. 

Pupils  are  received  from  the  most  indigent  homes.  The  greatest  present  need  is 
for  friends — either  churches  or  individuals — who  will  provide  half  scholarships 
at  $100  each  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  waiting  and  eager  to  be  received  into 
the  big  Liberty  College  family.  Scholarships  include  tuition,  board,  room,  and 
other  incidental  expenses  for  the  entire  year. 

This  enterprise  has  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  many  community  church 
pastors  and  of  some  of  the  best  authorities  on  mission  work  in  Latin  America. 
Further  information  gladly  sent  on  request.  Contributions  may  be  mailed  by 
New  York  draft  direct  to:  Dr.  E.  L.  Humphrey,  Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  C.  A.; 
or,  to:  REV.  GILBERT  E.  COUNTS,  Treas.,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 
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Big  Growth  in  Membership 
A statement  has  been  edited  by  Paul 
B.  Rains  of  Community  church  of  Col- 
linsville, Oklahoma,  entitled  “A  Rom- 
ance in  Religion”  in  which  this  sig- 
nificant sentence  appears  “The  com- 
munity church  makes  love  its  plat- 
form, cooperation  its  method  and  god- 
liness its  goal.”  This  church  had  a 
wonderful  season  at  Easter  and  the 
church  bulletin  reports  “Since  Febru- 
ary 16  the  membership  of  this  church 
has  increased  145,  or  131%.”  The 
church  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
splendid  printed  matter  which  it 
places  before  its  people. 

Holy  Week  Program  at  Schoharie 
Community  Church,  of  Schoharie, 
New  York,  was  the  center  for  pre- 
Easter  services  in  which  all  of  the  sev- 
eral ministers  of  Schoharie  participat- 
ed, and  on  Thursday  night,  J.  H.  Mac- 
Connell,  minister,  received  new  mem- 
bers and  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  cele- 
brated by  candle  light.  The  church 
was  crowded  to  the  doors.  A three- 
hour  Good  Friday  service  was  held 
and  was  a significant  success.  The 
Community  Church  Choral  Society  as- 
sisted by  the  Junior  choir  presented  a 
cantata  Easter  Sunday  afternoon  at 
a five  o’clock  Vesper  service. 

Presentation  of  Play 
An  unusual  feature  of  the  Easter 
program  at  Community  Church  of 
Great  Neck,  Long  Island.  H.  Lincoln 
MacKenzie,  pastor,  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  heroic  play  “Good  Friday” 
by  the  poet  laureate,  John  Masefield. 

Turns  Boys  into  “Friendly  Indians” 

C.  K.  Richard,  minister  of  the  Sau- 
ganash  Community  Church,  Chi- 
cago, has  issued  a manual  entitled 
“Friendly  Indians”  which  has  grown 
out  of  his  experience  in  this  fine  work 
for  younger  boys. 

Church  Gets  Magazine  Notice 
V.  A.  Coapman,  minister  of  Port 
Austin  Community  Church,  Michigan, 
recently,  offered  a resolution  in  the 
Huron  county  Ministerial  Association 
asking  for  a county-wide  survey  which 
would  aim  at  putting  community 
church  plan  in  operation  in  the  coun- 
ty. Huron  City,  Michigan,  and  the 
work  being  accomplished  especially 
during  the  summer  months  with  a 
strong  plea  for  community  church  ef- 
fort appeared  in  the  recent  “Delinea- 
tor” in  an  article  written  by  Professor 
William  Lyon  Phelps,  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity. Professor  Phelps  expresses  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  community  church 
work  and  visions  the  day  when  this 
will  be  the  usual  and  acceptable  thing 
in  thousands  of  American  commun- 
ities. 

Consolidated  Schools  and  Churches 
In  the  state  of  Arkansas,  Stanley 
Andrews,  editor  of  the  “Arkansas 
Farmer”  reports  “when  our  present 
rural  school  consolidation  program  is 
completed  we  will  have  our  schools 
(some  3,000  one-room  schools)  con- 
solidated into  300  rural  school  centers, 
and  it  will  place  each  rural  boy  and 
girl  in  Arkansas  within  riding  dis- 
tance or  walking  distance  of  a rural  4- 
year  consolidated  high  school.”  Judg- 


ing from  the  requests  for  information 
about  the  community  church  move- 
ment from  Arkansas  the  same  effort 
should  be  placed  in  bringing  together 
in  consolidated  form  the  many  strug- 
gling churches  of  the  state  to  corres- 
pond to  this  forward-looking  educa- 
tional program. 

Great  Easter  Class  Received 
First  Community  church,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  has  received  the  largest 
Easter  class  of  new  members  reported 
to  the  Community  Churchman.  160 
new  members  were  received  by  the 
church  on  the  Sunday  following  Eas- 
ter. The  pastor,  Oliver  C.  Weist,  in- 
vited R.  E.  Shields,  secretary  of  Com- 
munity Church  Workers,  to  preach  on 
the  Sunday  when  the  new  members 
were  received.  Of  these  160  new  mem- 
bers, 84  were  received  on  profession  of 
faith.  This  church  has  a wonderful 
sanctuary  of  stone  which  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  church  buildings  of  the 
state  of  Ohio.  The  church  is  in  the 
nation’s  eye  as  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  what  the  community  church 
can  do  in  suburbs. 

School  for  Rural  Pastors 
The  two  weeks  following  Easter  The 
School  of  Religion  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  conduct- 
ed a short  course  school  for  rural  min- 
isters. Between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred men  were  enrolled  this  year.  In 
previous  years  the  school  has  paid  all 
the  expense  of  pastors  but  this  year 
many  of  the  men  bore  part  of  their 
own  expenses.  A large  staff  of  out- 
side instructors  had  been  recruited 
who  served  in  addition  to  the  regular 
seminary  instructors.  The  school  was 
directed  by  Prof.  C.  C.  Haun,  rural 
expert  of  the  school  of  religion. 

The  school  was  interdenominational 
in  character,  most  of  the  leading  de- 
nominations of  the  South  being  rep- 
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resented.  Instructors  commented  on 
the  progressive  minds  of  the  men  who 
came  in  to  share  the  benefits  of  the 
school.  Gilbert  Counts  and  O.  F.  Jor- 
dan were  instructors  in  community 
church  methods  and  points  of  view. 
There  are  as  yet  but  few  community 
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churches  in  the  South,  but  the  need 
of  church  consolidation  is  becoming 
increasingly  apparent  to  the  leaders  of 
southern  religious  thought. 

Church  Merger  Pending 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  con- 
gregations at  Congress,  Ohio,  have  re- 
cently voted  to  merge  and  have  ap- 
pointed committees  to  confer.  State 
officials  of  the  denominations  affected 
will  assist  in  the  negotiations. 


Iowa  Notes 

The  rural  church  situation  in  Iowa 
was  discussed  over  WOI,  Iowa  State 
College  radio  station  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  April  23rd  and  on  Mon- 
day evening,  April  27th,  by  J.  R.  Har- 
greaves, secretary  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sions Council  of  America,  and  by 
Myron  L.  Boozer,  chairman  of  the 
Iowa  Council  of  Church  Superintend- 
ents. These  speakers  presented  the 
problems  and  possible  solutions  as 
they  saw  them. 

* * * 

The  young  people  of  the  Associated 
Church,  of  Hawarden,  were  hosts  to 
about  100  young  people  from  the  As- 
sociated and  Congregational  churches 
of  the  extreme  northwest  part  of 
Iowa,  on  the  afternoon  of  April  19. 
The  conference  began  at  three  o’clock 
and  concluded  with  a luncheon  serv- 
ed by  the  Entre  Nous  Club  at  five- 
thirty.  Following  the  sectional  meet- 
ings, M.  J.  Cornell,  of  the  Associated 
Church,  gave  a summary  of  the  good 


features  brought  out  in  the  confer- 
ence. Ralph  J.  Beebe,  of  Pringhar, 
gave  an  inspirational  talk  on  the 
theme,  “Youth  and  The  Quest  with 
Christ”.  In  the  Sunday  school  of 
this  church  seven  persons  have  re- 
cently received  their  credit  cards  from 
the  International  Council  of  Religious 
Education  for  work  in  the  Commun- 
ity Teacher  Training  School. 

* * * 

The  young  people  of  Union  Federat- 
ed church  and  the  Stanford  Friends 
church  were  hosts  to  the  young  people 
of  the  Union  Christian  church  and  the 
Bangor  and  Liberty  Friends’  churches 
in  a five-church  young  peoples’  con- 
ference held  at  th'e  Union  Federated 
church  Sunday,  April  26.  An  afternoon 
program  of  music  and  talks  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  local  churches  and 
by  George  Gibson,  of  Des  Moines,  con- 
stituted the  main  program.  This  was 
followed  by  a social  hour  and  a lunch- 
eon served  by  the  host  societies.  In  the 
evening  the  regular  Christian  Endeav- 
or program  was  held  with  Mr.  Gibson 
speaking  on  religious  conditions  in  Old 
Mexico,  where  he  spent  some  time  as 
a missionary. 

* * * 

B.  F.  Martin,  pastor  of  First  Con- 
gregational church,  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  has  resigned  his  pastorate  there 
and  persistent  reports  that  a down- 
town community  church  is  being  or- 
ganized there,  and  that  Mr.  Martin 
will  be  the  first  pastor  of  the  new 
church.  At  this  writing,  however,  de- 
finite information  is  not  available  as 


to  the  progress  of  the  proposition. 

* * * 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  12  the 
writer  of  these  notes  enjoyed  a pleas- 
ant visit  with  O.  B.  Preston,  pastor  of 
the  Associated  Churches,  of  Allison, 
Iowa.  Mr.  Preston  is  now  in  his  fifth 
year  on  that  field  and  has  met  with 
signal  success.  He  is  also  doing  con- 
structive work  for  the  cause  in  trying 
to  help  work  out  a combination  of 
Methodist  and  Congregational  church- 
es in  a field  similar  to  his. 

* * * 

The  Intermediate  Endeavor  City 
Union  in  Des  Moines  held  a music 
contest  in  the  sanctuary  of  First  Fed- 
erated Church,  of  Des  Moines,  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  3.  Contestants  from 
the  various  churches  of  the  city  were 
entered  in  the  contest. 

Robert  Buche,  1169  22nd  St.,  Des 
Moines,  student  pastor  of  Union  Fed- 
erated church,  and  of  Jamaica  Union 
Church,  participated  in  the  Phi  Kappa 
Delta  oratorical  contest  at  Fulton, 
Missouri,  April  16  and  17.  The  com- 
petition was  very  keen,  but  Mr.  Buche 
succeeded  in  making  the  finals  before 

being  eliminated. 

* * * 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  of  Kansas, 
author  of  “In  His  Steps”  and  other  re- 
ligious books  gave  an  address  on  “The 
Outlook  for  a Warless  World”  at  First 
Federated  Church,  of  Des  Moines,  on 
the  evening  of  May  3.  He  was  greet- 
ed by  a large  audience  and  gave  a 
masterful  discussion  of  this  timely 
topic. 
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Twilight  Or  Dawn? 

When  the  Federal  Government  tells  us  there  are  fifty  mil- 
lion church  members  in  this  country,  shepherded  by  226,000 
paid  officials — (pastors,  priests  and  evangelists)  and  that 
the  increase  was  only  59,000,  in  1930,  one  wonders  if  it  is 
twilight  or  dawn. 

As  the  Christian  Century  points  out,  these  figures  mean 
that: — ” aside  from  the  filling  of  places  left  vacant  by 
death  or  defection,  it  has  required  the  combined  efforts  of 
a thousand  laymen  and  four  preachers  to  win  ONE  convert. 
The  net  increase  is  a trifle  over  one  tenth  of  one  percent”. 
It  seems  almost  incredible. 

Even  if  immigration  functions  as  an  alibi  for  the  loss  of 
37,000  in  Oriental  Orthodox  churches,  we  can  hardly  use 
it  as  an  alibi  for  the  loss  of  51,000  Methodists,  22,000  Pres- 
byterians (U.  S.  A.)  and  18,000  Disciples,  especially  when  we 
recall  the  emphasis  placed  upon  numerical  results  relative 
to  the  observance  of  the  nineteenth  centennial  of  Pentecost. 
Moreover,  the  Southern  Baptists  gained  only  40,000,  and  the 
Northern  Baptists  only  5000,  and  they  say  figures  don’t 
lie,  even  if  preachers  do. 

If  mere  numerical  increase  is  the  final  criterion  of  reli- 
gion’s vitality,  these  figures  surely  spell  the  twilight  of 
Christianity.  If,  however,  they  reflect  a growing  distaste 
for  the  pettiness  of  divisive  denominationalism,  with  its  ir- 
religious spirit  of  commercial  competition,  they  may  be 
looked  upon  as  heralds  of  the  dawn. 

C.  C.  Klingman,  Electra,  Texas. 
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EDITORIALS 


The  Choice  of  A Destiny 

A scientific  Calvinism  now  obsesses  the  minds  of 
many  men.  The  difference  in  this  new  determinism  is 
that  instead  of  a man  being  predestined  to  hell,  he  is 
now  doomed  by  blind  forces  to  mediocrity  or  animalism. 
Once  we  spent  much  time  urging  men  to  use  their 
power  of  choice  to  claim  the  best  things  in  life.  Now 
we  get  ourselves  psycho-analyzed  to  see  what  life  is 
going  to  do  to  us. 

Obviously  there  are  factors  in  life  over  which  we 
have  no  control.  It  was  settled  before  we  were  born  that 
some  of  us  would  be  white  men  instead  of  black;  Ameri- 
cans instead  of  Chinese;  tall  instead  of  short.  Heredity 
had  much  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  our  bodies.  Some 
person  that  was  well  familiar  with  Mendelian  law 
could  calculate  before  we  were  born  the  chance  of  our 
being  like  some  blonde  grandmother.  Environment  is 
so  well-known  a factor  in  shaping  life  that  we  work 
assiduously  in  changing  the  community  life  so  that 
little  children  will  not  be  damned  before  they  are  old 
enough  to  know  sin.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  gang- 
sters of  Chicago  practically  all  come  from  one  certain 
type  of  community. 

To  grant  the  play  of  heredity  or  environment  on 
life  is  not,  however,  to  give  away  the  case  for  the  indi- 
vidual. Heredity  did  not  account  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 
His  antecedents  were  not  better,  but  rather  worse,  than 
those  of  the  average  American.  Environment  did  not 
make  Jacob  Riis.  The  very  environment  that  has  turned 
out  gangsters  made  Jacob  Riis.  Alfred  Smith  commands 
admiration  from  many,  not  because  he  is  the  wisest  or 
best  American,  but  because  he  has  done  so  much  busi- 
ness on  such  small  capital.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  not 
the  product  of  either  heredity  or  environment.  The 
other  members  of  a numerous  family  were  of  no  large 
significance  to  the  world.  There  have  been  many  print- 
ers’ devils  but  only  one  of  them  became  a famous 
statesman  and  philosopher. 

After  all  the  deterministic  elements  of  life  are  taken 
into  account,  it  is  the  deliberate  choices  of  a man  or 
woman  that  make  them  persons.  The  choice  of  a friend 
is  really  the  choice  of  an  ideal.  Our  friend  is  that  which 
we  admire.  He  tends  to  make  us  like  himself.  We  look 
into  the  face  of  our  friend  as  into  a mirror.  And  even 
as  we  look  we  are  changed  into  a new  image. 

The  choice  of  a life  work  indicates  that  certain  life 
values  are  already  chosen  by  the  individual.  Some  young 
people  ask  how  much  money  is  paid  for  a certain  serv- 
ice. Others  inquire  as  to  their  aptitude  for  this  service. 
Some  seek  to  know  what  the  world  needs  from  them. 
Each  has  his  own  reward.  To  one  comes  money,  and  to 
another  fame.  To  few  is  the  deep  satisfaction  of  having 
served.  And  these  latter  secure  the  honor  which  they 
have  so  well  merited,  and  sometimes  the  money  that 
they  never  cared  much  about.  The  choice  of  a life  work 
may  be  no  more  deliberate  than  the  choice  of  a friend. 
But  it  is  best  done  when  it  is  deliberate,  rather  than 
haphazard. 

The  world  is  full  of  unhappy  people  that  seem  never 
able  to  make  up  their  minds.  The  student  of  philosophy 
remembers  the  story  of  the  donkey  who  starved  to 


death  because  he  was  equally  distant  between  two  hay- 
stacks with  an  eye  on  each.  He  could  not  move  because 
one  force  exactly  balanced  the  other.  The  story  helps 
one  to  realize  the  absurdity  of  an  extreme  determin- 
ism. The  death  of  donkeys  from  such  a circumstance 
is  not  much  noted  by  practical  farmers. 

But  while  there  are  people  in  the  world  that  never  do 
make  up  their  minds  on  certain  important  matters, 
it  is  not  because  they  cannot.  They  are  lazy.  They  en- 
gage in  wishful  thinking,  but  never  carry  out  their 
wishes.  They  have  vain  desires.  Tears  flow  for  the  sake 
of  unattained  goals.  Foolish  hopes  fill  their  minds  with 
day-dreams,  but  give  no  sinews  to  the  will.  It  would 
be  a wonderful  thing  for  the  world  if  we  might  set 
up  a gymnasium  for  human  wills. 

One  of  the  important  things  in  will-training  is  to 
establish  habits  to  supersede  will  where  possible.  The 
adult  does  not  need  an  act  of  the  will  to  coordinate  his 
muscles  when  he  walks.  He  discourses  with  his  friend, 
all  unconscious  of  the  mechanism  of  walking.  A lot  of 
moral  decisions  should  be  made  once  for  all.  It  becomes 
habitual  with  some  men  to  be  decent.  The  will  is  set 
free  for  other  tasks  than  those  of  an  elementary  moral- 
ity. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  used  to  say  at  the  bar  “This  one 
does  not  count.”  Every  act  counts.  Had  Rip  Van  Wink- 
le followed  resolution  with  constant  vigilance,  he  might 
have  become  the  model  temperance  man  instead  of  the 
outstanding  sot.  Being  good  half  the  time  means  an 
unhappy  life,  a disordered  mind  and  a diseased  will. 

Christianity  has  laid  much  stress  upon  the  training 
of  wills.  Jesus  said,  “He  tttat  willeth  to  do  shall  know.” 
His  salvation  was  no  ascetic  dream.  It  was  the  daily 
program  of  the  strong  man  who  overcame  the  soul’s 
enemies  one  by  one.  Those  who  enter  the  church  are 
not  to  be  born  in.  They  are  to  choose  their  religion,  and 
then  give  the  loyalty  that  goes  with  such  a choice. 

The  choice  of  a religion  is  the  most  momentous 
choice  that  is  ever  made  in  life.  Around  every  parish 
is  a lot  of  “almost  persuaded”  people.  The  preacher  of 
another  generation  used  to  talk  about  “gospel-harden- 
ed” folks.  They  were  the  people  always  in  church  who 
had  never  been  able  to  enlist  in  the  good  cause. 

These  partly  persuaded  people  were  sometimes  in- 
timidated by  the  creeds  of  the  churches,  as  was  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Sometimes  they  were  hindered  by  their 
sins.  The  people  who  drive  so  fast  past  the  church 
door  on  Sunday  morning  are  often  running  away  from 
something.  They  feel  that  the  church  would  make  them 
unhappy.  The  preachers  might  remind  them  of  folly 
and  sin.  Some  are  under  the  delusion  of  an  old  theology 
and  are  driving  a hard  bargain  with  God.  They  propose 
to  reap  all  the  harvest  of  worldliness,  and  then  by  a 
death-bed  repentance  cheat  the  devil.  An  older  theo- 
logy made  abundant  room  for  that  kind  of  a salvation. 

What  spiritual  religion  says  to  the  soul  is,  Choose  a 
destiny.  Thoughts  become  words;  words,  deeds;  deeds, 
habits;  and  habits,  character.  The  purposeful  saint 
knows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  idle  word,  or 
an  uneventful  deed.  Everything  counts.  Today  is  a part 
of  eternal  life.  Today  has  helped  to  establish  the  curve 
of  the  souls  orbit. 
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One  might  fairly  claim  that  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  saint  and  the  man  of  the  world  is  that  the 
former  lives  as  a citizen  of  eternity.  He  has  chosen  for 
himself  a manner  of  life.  Through  faith,  he  has  chosen 
a great  friend  in  Jesus.  He  has  chosen  a faith  in  the 
universe  which  he  calls  God. 

And  such  a choice  makes  an  eternal  difference.  It 
gives  moral  courage.  Spiritual  outlook  arises  from  it. 
As  the  lives  of  saints  are  joined  together,  they  make 
more  than  a church.  They  create  a new  order  of  civi- 
lization. And  when  this  is  complete,  we  shall  be  able 
to  say  “The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.” 

The  Vacation  School 

A larger  opportunity  for  the  vacation  school  in  the 
church  presents  itself  this  year.  There  will  be  less  vaca- 
tioning. That  means  more  free  time  for  the  child.  This 
summer  as  never  before  the  community  needs  a vaca- 
tion school. 

This  movement  has  grown  until  it  is  now  being  intro- 
duced in  India  and  China  and  other  mission  lands. 
Once  thought  of  by  many  as  a means  of  service  to 
under-privileged  sections  of  great  cities,  it  is  now  seen 
as  an  aid  in  almost  any  American  community. 

The  vacation  school  has  an  advantage  not  shared 
by  the  Sunday  school  in  that  it  can  command  the  ser- 
vices of  professionally  trained  teachers.  A four-week 
school  will  not  only  provide  as  many  hours  of  religious 
instruction  as  the  average  child  gets  all  year  around, 
but  it  will  make  this  instruction  far  more  effective. 

The  possibility  of  making  a school  so  interesting  that 
it  can  command  a voluntary  attendance  should  sug- 
gest something  to  the  day  school  teachers.  The  vaca- 
tion school  could  never  live  a second  year  in  any  com- 
munity were  it  not  for  the  attractiveness  of  its  program. 

Probably  the  average  church  will  expend  between 
two  and  three  hundred  dollars  on  its  school.  Less  than 
half  of  this  will  likely  be  secured  from  the  daily  offer- 
ings of  the  children.  That  means  a deficit  to  be  provi- 
ded either  from  the  church  budget  or  from  private 
subscription. 

One  may  find  churches  that  still  spend  several  times 
that  much  on  an  annual  evangelistic  effort  that  the 
think  they  are  too  “poor”  to  have  a vacation  school. 
Such  churches  need  to  analyze  the  results  of  their  var- 
ious lines  of  religious  effort.  When  they  do,  the  vaca- 
tion school  will  have  its  place. 

America's  Five  Year  Plan 

America’s  economic  situation  is  now  a foremost  topic 
of  conversation  everywhere.  As  we  enter  the  summer, 
it  seems  clear  that  conditions  are  not  very  much  better 
than  for  a year  past.  Harper’s  Magazine  for  June  sounds 
a note  that  is  likely  to  have  reverberations  all  over  the 
land.  Russia  has  a Five  Year  Plan.  Where  is  the  five- 
year  or  ten-year  plan  of  America? 

Harper’s  makes  the  point  that  it,  is  not  necessary 
for  this  nation  to  go  communist  to  have  a central  board 
of  strategy  for  industry.  During  the  world  war  such  a 
method  was  employed,  and  quickly  we  were  out  of  chaos 
and  coordinating  all  our  efforts  to  help  win  the  war. 

The  lack  of  reliable  statistics  on  industry  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  a wasteful  over-production  in  certain 
lines.  Many  a factory-owner  would  think  twice  if  he 
knew  before  he  filled  his  ware-house  just  what  compe- 
tition he  would  encounter  in  getting  rid  of  these  goods. 
The  farmers  of  the  nation  are  beginning  to  listen  to 
economic  experts  who  warn  to  decrease  the  acreage 
in  wheat  and  to  turn  to  the  cultivation  of  other  crops. 


But  the  central  board  of  strategy  would  look  ahead  in 
industry,  and  try  to  develop  new  industries.  It  would 
concern  itself  with  the  provision  of  capital  for  legi- 
timate industries.  Just  now  the  banks  are  reducing  the 
interest  on  time  deposits  to  one  half  of  one  per  cent. 
They  are  glutted  with  money.  But  small  home-owners 
all  over  the  land  are  losing  their  homes  because  they 
cannot  renew  their  mortgages.  The  lack  of  credits  has 
paralized  many  forms  of  industrial  operation. 

Just  now  America  behaves  like  Mr.  Micawber.  It  is 
“waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.”  It  is  about  time  to 
organize  to  turn  something  up. 

A Significant  Gift 

The  announcement  in  our  news  columns  of  a fifty 
thousand  dollar  gift  to  the  Community  Church  Work- 
ers from  Mr.  William  H.  Hoover,  of  North  Canton, 
Ohio,  marks  a new  epoch  in  the  life  of  that  organization. 
This  trust  fund  will  give  a sense  of  stability  to  a new 
organization  which  for  a number  of  years  has  had  the 
handicap  of  inadequate  financing.  While  the  income 
from  fifty  thousand  dollars  will  not  at  all  provide  the 
budget  of  the  organization,  it  provides  a nucleus  for 
further  giving. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  now  in  advanced  years,  but  he  can  look 
back  upon  his  benefactions  with  peculiar  pride.  He  has 
been  interested  in  world  peace,  missions  and  Christian 
unity.  In  his  later  years  the  interest  in  Christian  unity 
has  greatly  increased.  His  assistance  to  the  Ohio  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and  to 
the  Community  Church  Workers  is  evidence  of  this. 
He  has  been  a self-effacing  benefactor.  He  has  never 
sought  in  any  way  to  direct  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  which  he  gave  away,  having  chosen  organiza- 
tions in  which  he  had  entire  confidence. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Hoover’s  self  effacement,  that  we 
have  said  so  little  of  his  help  to  The  Community 
Churchman.  The  paper  that  serves  the  community 
church  cause  would  probably  have  died  but  for  his 
interest  and  support.  He  has  assisted  other  Christian 
publications  in  an  equally  generous  fashion. 

It  would  be  an  absurd  attitude  for  people  in  commu- 
nity churches  to  wait  for  other  wealthy  men  to  finance 
the  cause  in  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  a 
primary  interest.  If  the  community  church  movement 
justified  the  expenditure  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  by 
one  of  America’s  most  successful  business  men,  what 
should  it  command  of  people  who  live  in  these  churches 
and  every  day  experience  the  benefits  of  a better  or- 
ganized religious  institution? 


PASTORATE  WANTED 

A successful  Wisconsin  pastor — now  in  sixth 
year  of  work  in  a well-known  denomination — is 
interested  in  securing  the  pastorate  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Church.  Fine  references  furnished.  Age 
33;  Married;  Family.  Address:  Pastor,  care  of  The 
Community  Churchman,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


One  absurdity  being  admitted,  one  must  submit  to 
all  that  follows. 

% % H1 

But  alls’  not  true  that  supposition  saith,  Nor  have 

the  mightiest  arguments  most  faith. — Drayton. 

*  *  * * 

The  Devil  can  quote  Scripture  for  his  purpose. — 
Shakespeare. 
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A CHANGING  WORLD  FOR  INDIANS 

By  Ruth  Muskrat  Bronson. 


We  Indians  are  on  the  threshold  of  great  opportuni- 
ties and  new  understandings.  Some  of  the  points 
brought  out  in  the  Indian  Conference  of  the  Home 
Missions  Congress  are:  That  there  is  want  and  spirit- 
ual hunger  among  the  Indian  peoples;  that  they  are 
struggling  blindly  against  the  giants  of  hunger  and 
poverty  and  disease;  that  the  missionary  program  is 
inadequate  and  must  change  to  keep  pace  with  the 
changing  conditions;  that  this  means  a newer  and 
better  trained  leadership;  and  that  we  need  closer  co- 
operation between  the  various  churches  in  the  mission 
field  and  with  the  Government  service. 

Many  of  these  things  have  been  on  my  heart  for  a 
long  time,  and  I know,  therefore,  that  they  have  been 
on  the  heart  of  every  Indian  young  person  who  is  con- 
cerned with  the  future  of  his  race.  We  heard  over  and 
over  again  that  the  Indian  is  a spiritual  and  reverent 
being,  and  this  is  true.  His  nature  yearns  for  and  de- 
mands some  religion  which  he  can  follow,  some  sup- 
reme power  which  he  can  reverence.  I believe  that 
Christianity  is  the  only  religion  that  can  satisfy  that 
need.  I believe  firmly  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Christ- 
ianity and  the  Christian  Church,  my  people  would  have 
perished — Christianity  in  the  heart  of  the  white  man 
and  Christianity  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian.  It  has  been 
the  one  thing  that  has  pulled  him  onward  when  his  old 
life  was  gone;  it  has  meant  spiritual  and  actual  physi- 
cal life  for  him.  Let  me  say  here  that  I have  a deep 
gratitude  which  I can  never  repay  both  for  myself  and 
for  my  people,  to  the  Christian  Church  and  the  old 
Christian  leaders — the  missionaries  of  a generation  ago. 
To  my  race,  they  have  brought  life;  to  myself  they  have 
brought  both  life  and  an  education  to  enrich  that 
life. 

I have  heard  with  much  joy  the  sincere  talk  in  the 
Home  Missions  Congress  about  denominational  coopera- 
tion. I think  that  probably  the  most  puzzling  thing  a- 
bout  Christianity  for  Indians  is  this  matter  of  de- 
nominational rivalry.  We  have  not  been  able  to  under- 
stand how  a people — upheld  by,  and  permeated  with, 
so  great  a love  as  Christ’s  love  of  which  they  teach — 
have  been  afraid  to  trust  each  other  in  the  spreading 
of  His  word.  And  it  has  been  a confusing  and  a bewild- 
ering thing,  which  has  too  many  times  obscured  from 
us  a true  vision  of  Christ,  to  be  taught  that  the  Cath- 
olics across  the  road  and  the  Protestants  on  this  side 
cannot  be  friends.  Sometimes  I think  that  if  I could 
ever — I say  that  if  I could  ever — have  a bitter  resent- 
ment toward  the  white  man  for  what  he  has  done  for 
my  people,  it  would  be  for  this  one  thing — that  you 
have  too  often  fostered  in  us  your  own  narrowness,  your 
prejudices  and  antagonisms,  when  you  thought  you 
were  bringing  us  Christ. 

If  it  were  only  differences  of  opinion,  we  could  un- 
derstand those,  for  we  have  differences  of  opinions 
among  ourselves;  but  we  cannot  understand  how,  in 
a religion  of  love,  there  can  be  antagonisms  and  bitter- 
ness and  rivalry.  We  can  understand  how  there  may  be 
many  roads  leading  to  one  destination,  for  we  have 
those  all  over  our  reservations,  but  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  only  one  road  leads  us  to  that  destination 
and  all  the  others  lead  off  aimlessly  into  the  marsh 
lands.  Too  often  in  your  zeal  to  put  your  denomina- 
tion first,  you  have  brought  us  a narrow  and  distort- 
ed Christ,  an  obscured  and  flickering  view  of  his  love. 

I believe  one  of  the  biggest  things  you  have  done  to 


counteract  this  opinion  of  a divided  Christianity  has 
been  your  sending  to  a few  of  the  Government  schools 
interdenominational  religious  work  directors.  This  is 
the  first  time  the  majority  of  the  Indian  young  people 
have  seen  any  cooperation  between  the  organizations 
teaching  them  Christ  and  His  love.  Of  course,  there 
are  only  a few  such  workers,  where  there  should  be 
many.  I wonder  if  this  plan  of  work  can  be  extended  in- 
to many  more  Indian  schools,  and  with  a more  ade- 
quate staff  and  a deeper  spiritual  emphasis?  Can  you 
bring  to  this  united  work  for  Christ  the  same  zeal  you 
give  to  the  work  for  your  own  denominations?  Is  your 
zeal  for  the  furthering  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  or 
for  the  enlarging  of  your  denomination?  Is  it  too 
wild  a dream  for  us  to  hope  that  we  may  see  in  our  life- 
time a united  effort  to  bring  to  the  Indian  people  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  all-inclusive  love  of  God? 

In  the  old  days,  the  missionary  was  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  leader  of  the  Indian  people,  and,  because 
of  low  salaries  and  a non-progressive  program,  the 
Government  had  to  take  anything  it  could  get  for 
leadership.  Now,  with  the  Government’s  new  demand 
for  a trained  personnel,  increased  salaries  and  an  in- 
viting program,  there  comes  a challenge  to  the  church 
to  still  maintain  its  leadership.  We  must  have  mis- 
sionaries, both  Indian  and  white,  who  will  be  able  to 
respect  the  Government  officials,  and  not  suffer  in  the 
comparison  to  which  the  lay  Indian  will  inevitably  sub- 
ject him.  Experts  from  various  fields  of  social  and  edu- 
cational work  are  being  called  into  the  Indian  service 
by  the  Government  to  help  in  the  reorganization  of  its 
work. 

New  educational  policies,  new  health  programs  and 
social  plans  are  being  worked  out  for  specific  sections 
of  the  Indian  country.  In  the  setting  up  of  such  a pro- 
gram for  the  best  development  of  an  Indian  communi- 
ty, is  there  any  place  for  the  church?  And  if  so,  how 
can  it  cooperate  with  all  these  agencies?  Can  a people, 
fundamentally  spiritual  and  religious,  be  given  any 
kind  of  an  abundant  life  without  the  help  of  the 
church?  If  we  people  of  the  church  are  to  take  our 
rightful  place  in  this  new  program,  an  adequate  lead- 
ership must  be  provided,  and  denominational  competi- 
tion must  be  subordinated  to  a place  of  secondary  im- 
portance. 

The  education  of  leaders  from  a people  so  univer- 
sally poverty-stricken  as  the  Indian  people  must,  of 
necessity,  be  through  the  help  of  the  church.  The 
Indian  leader’s  problem  is  peculiar.  If  he  is  to  inter- 
pret the  white  man  and  the  white  man’s  religion  to  the 
Indian,  he  must  be  trained  as  well,  or  better,  than 
the  one*  with  whom  he  is  to  work.  In  the  Government 
schools  he  must  be  trained  better  than  his  white  fel- 
low employee,  so  deep  is  the  white  man’s  prejudice  a- 
gainst  him,  in  order  to  command  his  respect.  He  must 
attend  white  schools,  he  must  travel  in  white 
communities,  and  in  other  Indian  communities 
than  his  own,  if  he  is  to  have  a broad  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  both  peoples  and  interpret  them  to 
each  other.  There  is  no  way  for  him  to  get  this  super- 
ior training  without  the  help  of  outside  agencies.  He 
is  too  poor,  his  parents  are  too  poor,  both  in  experi- 
ence and  in  money,  to  even  offer  him  encouragement. 
Too  often  he  has  too  many  handicaps  to  overcome, 
and  too  many  adjustments  to  make,  for  him  to  work 
his  way  through  school,  as  so  many  white  boys  do. 
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If  the  church  wishes  to  claim  the  services  of  the  pro- 
mising young  Indian  leader,  the  church  must  assume 
some  responsibility  in  his  training.  I wish  that  this 
Congress,  as  one  piece  of  cooperation,  would  establish 
one  perpetual  scholarship — just  one — that  would  be 
available  each  year  for  some  capable  young  Indian  who 
wishes  training  for  the  leadership  of  his  own  people. 

And  now,  there  is  this  last  thing  I wish  to  call  to 
your  attention.  We  hear  on  all  sides  that  this  is  a chang- 
ing world  for  the  Indian  people,  that  the  Indians  are 
leaving  the  reservations,  going  into  the  cities  for  work, 
and  into  the  public  schools  for  education.  This  is  true. 
The  movement  away  from  the  reservations  is  taking 
place  and  nothing  we  might  wish  to  do  in  the  matter 
can  stop  it,  or  even  prevent  it.  Indians  are  being  forc- 
ed away  from  the  old  reservations  by  economic  pres- 
sure, and  by  the  desire  for  a better  life  for  their  chil- 
dren. Many  of  us  feel  that  this  is  for  the  best,  but  it  is 
a process  that  must  take  place  slowly  and  normally. 
In  your  zeal  to  help  us,  do  not  make  us  go  too  fast. 
We  are  a deliberate  and  patient  people,  but,  since 
Columbus  landed  on  the  shores  of  America,  nothing 
has  been  allowed  to  happen  to  us  in  a deliberate  and 
patient  way. 

We  have  the  same  right  of  all  the  races  of  all  the 
world  to  time  for  our  adjustment  to  a new  civilization, 
but  instead  we  have  been  rushed  into  a new  kind  of 
education,  rushed  into  new  religious  concepts,  rushed 
into  new  social  life.  We  have  been  denied  that  previ- 
lege  to  struggle  up  slowly  and  laboriously  from  one  cul- 
ture to  another  that  is  our  birthright.  We  have  been 
expected  to  leap  stages  in  civilization  so  necessary  to 


normal  development,  and  blamed  when  we  lapse  into 
the  backward  darknesses  left  by  those  missing  stages. 
The  wonder  to  me  is  that  there  has  not  been  more 
tragic  wast  of  lives  and  character  among  us  than  we 
have  suffered.  Had  we  not  been  a courageous,  a strong 
people,  I do  not  see  how  we  could  have  survived. 

Now  is  perhaps  the  most  bewildering  time  of  all  and 
we  are  bending  under  the  strain  of  it.  The  young  people 
in  the  cities  are  meeting  awful  confusion  and  severe 
difficulties  in  trying  to  face  a civilization  they  have 
no  equipment  to  meet.  Be  patient  with  our  mistakes. 
We  are  not  discouraged.  We  do  not  despair.  We  still 
feel  that  you  need  us,  and  that  we  have  something  to 
give.  All  we  want  is  your  understanding,  your  ap- 
preciation of  our  problem  and  a chance  to  make  our 
contribution  to  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

Have  you  heard  the  story  of  MichelAngelo’s  David 
which  stands  in  the  city  of  Florence?  It  is  said  that  an 
artist  bought  the  marble,  and  blundered  so  badly  in 
carrying  out  his  design,  that  the  beautiful  stone  was 
ruined  and  thrown  into  a dump  heap.  MichelAngelo 
found  it  lying  there  among  all  that  rubbish  and  ex- 
claimed, “An  angel  hides  within  it.”  So  he  carried  the 
marble  to  his  studio,  and  the  people  hooted  as  it  was 
haifled  through  the  street.  Under  his  hand  of  genius 
the  ruined  stone  became  the  statue  of  David,  a thing 
of  beauty  and  inspiration  to  all  the  world.  The  stone 
had  been  so  mutilated  that  Michelangelo  had  to  make 
his  David  lean  in  the  exact  direction  which  the  origi- 
nal artist  had  worked,  but  out  of  this  very  handicap 
came  the  statue’s  greatest  beauty.  The  broken  marble 
is  the  Indian  young  people  of  today.  Will  the  Church 
of  God  be  our  MichelAngelo? 


OUR  LAZY  STREAK 

By  Norman  Elliott  Lambly,  of  Corning,  Iowa 


The  kingdom  over  which  Solomon  had  reigned  had 
been  severed  in  two.  The  ten  tribes  of  Israel  revolted 
and  made  Jeroboam  their  king,  the  tribe  of  Judah  sel- 
ecting Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  as  their  ruler. 

Solomon  had  built  a temple  at  Jersalem.  Here  the 
entire  nation  before  its  division,  had  worshipped.  Jero- 
boam was  afraid  that  if  the  Israelites  continued  to 
worship  at  Jerusalem  they  might  become  united  again 
with  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

Now  Jeroboam  was  a student  of  human  nature.  I 
think  he  should  be  called  the  original  psycho-analyst. 
He  knew  how  humans  like  to  loaf.  How  ten  men  will 
stand  around  and  watch  one  man  change  a tire  on  his 
chariot;  or  sit  on  the  steps  of  the  synagogue  and  dis- 
cuss the  corn  crop;  or  hang  around  the  city  gate  and 
argue  whether  the  Democrats  will  control  the  next 
Sanhedrin;  or  loaf  in  the  market  place  and  wrangle 
over  the  eighteenth  amendment.  He  discovered  our  lazy 
streak.  So  the  crafty  Jeroboam  made  two  calves  of  gold. 
He  put  one  in  Bethel  and  one  in  Dan.  Then  he  appealed 
to  the  laziness  of  his  subjects,  and  said:  “It  is  too  much 
for  you  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  Behold  they  Gods, 
O Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.”  And  the  people  said:  “How  thoughtful  the 
king  is  of  our  personal  comfort,”  and  they  worshipped 
the  gods  of  gold. 

We  all  have  a lazy  streak  in  us.  This  human  charac- 
teristic has  really  proven  to  be  a blessing.  It  has  been 
the  source  of  all  our  inventions,  and  has  added  to  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  life.  Man  was  too  lazy  to  carry 
water,  so  he  piped  it;  too  lazy  to  grind  flour,  so  he 
made  the  windmill  do  it;  too  lazy  to  walk  so  he  rode 


a horse,  train,  auto,  aeroplane.  The  women  were  too 
lazy  to  do  housework,  so  we  had  to  invent  all  kinds  of 
domestic  apparatus  to  do  it  for  them,  and  not  the 
least  of  these  is  the  can  opener. 

We  live  in  the  mechanical  age.  We  have  invented 
machines  that  are  almost  human.  They  are  the  gods 
that  have  brought  us  up  out  of  bondage.  Why  work 
if  a machine  will  do  it  for  you? 

But  our  inventive  genius  has  had  a rather  serious 
reaction.  Like  all  blessings  it  has  its  negative  side.  It 
has  made  us  lazier  than  ever. 

I am  not  using  the  word  “lazy”  in  its  offensive  mean- 
ing. The  dictionary  defines  the  word  as  “not  inclined  to 
work.”  We  have  become  soft,  flabby,  easy-going.  You 
expect  me,  of  course,  to  refer  to  the  pioneer  days  when 
men  were  men  and  women  were  women.  We  would 
never  exchange  the  culture  of  today  for  those  crude 
beginnings;  but  this  is  sure,  the  very  hardships  with 
which  they  were  environed  created  superior  qualities 
of  personal  sacrifice.  Our  children  used  to  walk  two 
miles  to  school;  now  the  poor  things  have  to  ride 
three  blocks.  One  of  our  fellow  creatures,  who  is  “not 
inclined  to  work,”  has  suggested  that  we  put  a zipper 
on  the  string  beans. 

Touching  a button  and  letting  a machine  do  it  has 
made  us  weaklings.  The  sacrificial  is  disappearing  from 
our  lives.  When  some  responsibilitny  is  placed  upon  us 
we  “let  George  do  it.”  The  great  indoor  sport  is  not 
miniature  golf,  it  is  “passing  the  buck.”  We  have  let 
Jeroboam  put  something  over  on  us. 

The  reluctance  to  assume  a definite  task  in  the 
church  is  becoming  a very  serious  problem.  Paul,  you 
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remember,  likened  the  church  to  the  human  body. 
When  paralysis  attacks  the  body,  that  part  becomes 
inactive.  Inactive  workers  in  the  church  means  a par- 
tial paralysis  of  the  church.  The  same  is  true  of  an 
automobile:  its  parts  are  correlated.  If  one  part  breaks 
down,  it  affects  the  whole  car.  The  church  is  like  that 
car  and  the  members  are  like  that  part.  The  church 
will  never  go  if  we  spend  all  our  time  hunting  for  parts. 

A missing  numeral  would  make  mathematics  im- 
possible. A missing  letter  would  make  our  vocabulary 
unusable.  Just  as  important  is  our  post  of  duty  in  the 
church  organization.  Delinquency,  neglect,  refusal  to 
act,  throws  the  whole  system  out  of  adjustment.  We 
are  a part  of  the  whole,  and  the  church  functions  to 
the  degree  that  we  cooperate.  It  operates  through  the 
medium  of  its  membership,  and  its  progress  depends 
on  the  devotion  of  that  medium.  Churches  are  just 
people,  and  people  are  units  of  usefulness. 

We  are  learning  the  value  of  analysis.  The  house- 
wife analyzes  her  daily  work:  she  devises  ways  of  doing 
it  with  the  least  expenditures  of  vital  energies.  The 
business  man  analyzes  his  organizations:  he  cuts  down 
overhead,  renders  better  service,  pays  larger  profits. 
Have  we  ever  analyzed  ourselves  in  relation  to  the 
church?  Are  we  giving  sufficient  to  insure  its  full  oper- 
ation? Does  our  constant  attendance  maintain  its  pres- 
tige in  the  community?  Does  our  personal  devotion  in- 
sure its  spiritual  achievements?  Serious  thought,  and 
consecrated  action,  will  increase  the  total  efficiency 
of  the  church. 

To  accomplish  these  desirable  objectives,  we  must 
revive  the  spirit  of  personal  sacrifice  that  has  perished 
in  the  luxury,  comfort,  pleasure  and  self-indulgence  of 
our  day.  Berthe  Conde,  in  her  book  “A  Way  To  Peace, 
Health,  And  Power,”  says,  “Nothing  wonderful  ever 
happens  because  no  great  sacrifice  is  ever  made.”  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick  once  said,  in  substance,  “Centuries 


ago,  in  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  eighty  thousand  spec- 
tators watched  a group  of  Christians  devoured  by  lions. 

They  could  have  all  escaped  by  burning  a little  incense 
to  the  Emperor.  In  countless  ways  we  have  progressed 
far  beyond  them,  we  can  do  many  wonderful  things 
they  could  not  do,  but  when  it  comes  to  sacrificial  de- 
votion they  put  us  to  shame.”  It’s  too  much  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem.  We  don’t  want  to  be  bothered.  We  wor- 
ship the  calves  of  Jeroboam.  We  burn  incense  to  Nero. 
They  died  for  Christ. 

We  must  learn  to  distinguish  between  the  suffering 
imposed  on  us  by  the  world,  the  suffering  we  bring  up- 
on ourselves,  and  the  suffering  God  calls  us  to  endure. 
The  only  kind  of  suffering  that  God  calls  us  to  bear 
is  the  suffering  of  service:  the  pains  that  redeem 
human  kind.  If  we  are  not  suffering  with  Christ  then 
there  is  something  wrong  with  our  Christianity.  It’s 
not  the  kind  that  Jesus  had.  The  only  time  we  have  a 
right  to  say  that  we  are  bearing  our  cross  is  when  we 
suffer  for  the  ideals  for  which  Jesus  died. 

In  that  remarkable  play,  “Green  Pastures,”  God  is 
portrayed  as  having  tried  everything  to  save  his  chil- 
dren. He  tried  the  flood  and  the  thunder  bolt,  the  rigid 
law  and  the  divine  wrath.  He  visits  the  earth,  one  day, 
and  learns  of  a prophet  by  the  name  of  Hosea  who 
is  interpreting  God  in  terms  of  pain:  a God  who  suf- 
fers for  his  children.  This  is  a new  idea  to  God.  He 
ponders  over  it.  In  the  closing  scene,  God  carries  a 
cross  up  the  torturous  hill  of  Golgotha.  No  cross,  no 
salvation. 

Only  by  the  pathway  of  pain  does  man  reach  the 
higher  planes  of  life.  “If  we  must  suffer,  if  we  must 
progress  through  pain,  then  what  satisfaction  is  there 
in  living  at  all,”  you  ask.  This:  that  we  have  lived  heroi- 
cally, and  that  the  world  is  better  because  we  have 
lived. 


A Look  In  on  Central  America 

By  E.  P.  Wise,  of  North  Canton,  Ohio. 


A mental  survey  of  the  republics  of  Central  Ameri- 
ca reveals  to  the  average  student  some  elements  of 
surprise.  In  extent,  topography,  resources,  peoples  and 
institutions,  these  countries  are  more  important  than 
most  people  have  supposed. 

The  present  writer  had  a rather  unusual  opportunity 
to  make  a survey.  He  traveled  almost  the  entire  cir- 
cuit of  these  countries.  He  was  thei  guest  of  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Humphrey,  who  have  spent  fourteen  years 
in  El  Salvador,  doing  religious  and  educational  work. 
Mr.  Humphrey  is  acquainted  with  people  all  over  the 
Republic  and  with  all  grades  of  people.  For  two  months 
he  took  me  about,  introducing  me  to  all  kinds  of  people, 
the  mozos  and  farmers  in  the  country,  business  and 
professional  men  in  the  cities,  educators  and  men  of 
state.  Owing  to  their  confidence  in  him,  they  freely 
disclosed  themselves  to  me.  As  a foreigner  I had  an 
exceptional  approach  to  the  people  of  Central  Ameri- 
ca. 

The,  vast  majority  of  the  people  are  a mixture  of 
Indian  and  Spanish,  mostly  Indian.  They  have  brought 
with  them  from  their  Indian  ancestry,  certain  physi- 
cal characteristics,  such  as  the  copper  color,  round 
faces,  high  cheek-bones  and  long,  straight,  jet-black 
hair.  But  they  retain  also  certain  mental  traits,  such 
as  conservatism,  indolence,  deceit  and  suspicion. 

Certain  complimentary  things  are  to  be  said  in  all 
justice  to  these  people.  They  have  a good  degree  of 


intelligence.  They  are  idealistic.  They  are  courteous  and 
take  a great  interest  in  politics.  But  they  lack  some  of 
the  productive  factors  of  a growing  and  advancing 
civilization.  Hence,  they  are  a backward  people. 

The  one  word  which  best  expresses  the  sad  condi- 
tion of  these  people  is  the  word  “inefficiency”.  They  are 
not  equal  to  their  tasks.  In  statesmanship,  they  lack 
leadership.  In  business,  they  cannot  cope  with  for- 
eigners in  their  midst.  In  industry,  they  are  archaic. 
In  education,  they  are  quite  inadequate  for  a modern 
and  effective  pedagogy.  They  lack  real  force  of  char- 
acter. 

Two  factors  of  their  individual  and  social  life  are 
very  apparent.  First,  they  are  lacking  in  home  life. 
The  word  “Home”  is  rarely  used.  A man  speaks  of  his 
“house”  and  not  his  “home”.  The  word  “house”  con- 
notes no  idea  of  a fireside,  of  family  life,  with  the 
sacredness  of  the  marriage  tie.  There  is  no  vision  of 
home  life,  of  the  family  conversing,  reading,  enjoying 
music  and  other  elevating  employments.  There  is  little 
of  the  lofty  domestic  idealism,  which  puts  into  children 
an  unsconscious  sense  of  righteousness,  or  an  urge  to 
lofty  things. 

They  are  lacking  in  the  second  place  in  a high  stand- 
ard of  morality.  One  fact  given  in  government  statis- 
tics is  an  index,  namely,  that  fifty  four  percent  (54%) 
of  the  people  are  born  out  of  wedlock.  To  be  an  illegi- 
timate is  no  disgrace.  Sexual  relationships  are  loose, 
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torrid  and  unwholesome.  This  leads  to  all  kinds  of 
vice.  Their  philosophy  is  that  we  are  here  to  have  a 
good  time.  If  drinking  strong  drink  or  loose  social  re- 
lationships help  in  having  a good  time,  why  not  in- 
dulge. Dishonesty,  theft,  and  other  immoralities  run 
riot.  Graft  in  the  government  has  been  prevalent. 
The  most  sacred  seasons  even  are  filled  with  disgrace- 
ful conduct.  A recent  letter  from  Cojutepeque  says, 
MWe  dread  Holy  Week,  because  there  is  so  much  drunk- 
eness  and  idolatry  and  all  kinds  of  vice  practiced”.  A 
letter  written  just  after  Easter  says,  “Easter  week  is 
passed,  thank  God.” 

The  two  things  fundamentally  lacking  and  which 
point  to  the  real  remedy  are — religion  and  education. - 
Churches,  they  have  a plenty,  but  no  religion  that  is 
vital.  What  they  have  is  formal,  ecclesiastical  and  dog- 
matic. It  is  promoted,  not  by  persuasion,  but  by  high 
ecclesiastical  authority.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  life. 
It  is  corrupt  in  teaching  and  example.  It  is  “other  word- 
ly”  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  world.  It  is  intended 
to  prepare  men  to  die — not  to  live.  There  is  nothing  in 
it  to  inspire  benevolence,  love,  high  ideals  of  family 
and  human  relationships.  A lady  from  the  States, 
telling  of  the  appeal  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
for  an  emergency  fund  of  $125,000,  said  it  was  all  sub- 
scribed by  foreigners.  Said  she,  “These  people  have  no 
benevolence  in  them,  because  they  have  no  religion  with 
benevolence  in  it.” 

The  thinking  people,  especially  the  men,  have  forsak- 
en the  Church.  Between  it  and  the  government,  there 
is  a perpetual  feud.  To  such  an  extent  do  the  thinking 
people  fail  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  false 
in  religion  that  they  say,  “Christianity  has  been  tried 
in  Central  America  and  been  found  wanting.”  But 
only  a certain  form  of  Christianity  has  been  tried.  A 
form  of  religion,  which  for  four  centuries  has  mas- 
queraded as  Christianity  has  been  tried  and  found  want- 
ing. They  know  little  of  real  Christianity.  Missionaries 
of  a truer  type  are  at  work,  but  small  progress  has  as 
yet  been  made.  Without  vital  religion,  no  greatness  can 
be  achieved.  No  high  standard  of  morality  can  be  main- 
tained. Human  personality  is  cheapened.  No  great  in- 
spirations come  where  there  is  no  faith  in  God  and  no 
conception  of  immorality.  Loredo  Taft  recently  said, 
“We  need  to  bring  back  into  our  work  the  hint  of  etern- 
ity.” The  Central  Americans  have  no  hint  of  eternity, 
no  sense  of  the  divine,  no  consciousness  of  the  eternal, 
in  their  life  and  work. 

The  sad  thing  is  that  the  thinking  people  are  tending 
toward  atheism  and  ir-religion.  But  they  are  not  hope- 
less. Many  make  sport  of  religion,  as  they  know  it,  but 
some  are  dissatisfied.  There  is  a hunger  for  some- 
thing that  they  have  not  yet  found.  They  seek  light. 
Their  minds  are  open,  but  no  ecclesiastical  or  dogmatic 
approach  will  appeal  to  them.  It  must  be  a spiritual 
appeal  that  is  vital,  an  approach  that  is  free  from  the 
trammels  of  sectarianism  and  dogmatism.  No  inter- 
pretation of  religion  backed  by  ecclesiastical  authority, 
be  it  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  will  reach  the 
thinking  people  of  Central  America. 

The  other  vital  need  is  Christian  education.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  people  are  illiterate  and  many  of 
the  others  have  no  education  worthy  of  the  word.  El 
Salvador  has  a system  of  public  schools,  but  not  uni- 
versal in  its  operation.  Thousands  of  children  do  not 
go  to  school  at  all.  Few  of  their  schools  take  children 
beyond  the  third  grade  and  none  beyond  the  sixth. 
Secondary  education  is  scarcely  known.  Teachers  are 
poorly  prepared  and  are  usually  irreligious  and  im- 
moral. In  methods  and  ideals,  their  schools  are  an- 


tiquated. With  them,  education  has  reference  to  mak- 
ing more  money  and  has  no  relation  to  character. 
It  is  readily  seen  that  vital  religion  and  Christian  edu- 
cation are  the  great  needs  in  these  countries. 

Against  this  background,  paint  the  picture  of  a 
group  of  people  from  the  States  at  work,  furnishing  the 
remedy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Humphrey  and  their  helpers 
are  building  an  institution  at  Cojutepeque  called  “Li- 
berty College,”  through  which  they  are  endeavoring  to 
supply  a genuine  educational  opportunity.  The  work  is 
done  in  the  Christian  spirit  and  for  the  purpose  of 
building  Christian  character.  The  design  is  to  furnish 
a training  of  spirit,  mind  and  body  that  will  meet  the 
severest  tests.  Beside  Prof.  W.  G.  Parks,  the1  academic 
head,  all  of  the  teachers  are  natives  and  prepared  in 
their  own  school  and  home.  These  teachers  are  earnest 
Christians.  The  Bible  is  a text  book.  Daily  religious 
exercises  are  observed.  Pointed  teachings  as  to  home 
life,  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  bond,  pure  morali- 
ty, honesty,  truthfulness  and  Christian  loyalty  to  high 
ideals  are  given.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  are  taking  a 
long  view.  They  are  not  looking  for  immediate  re- 
sults, but  are  counting  on  the  larger  fruits  of  their  work 
which  will  appear  in  the  coming  generations. 

Aside  from  the  government  schools,  which  lack  uni- 
versality and  are  inadequate,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
private  schools,  which  are  very  archaic,  there  are  but 
three  schools  in  the  entire  republic  of  El  Salvador, 
in  which  an  endeavor  is  made  to  supply  Central  Ameri- 
ca’s great  need.  Two  are  the  schools  promoted  by  the 
Baptist  people,  one  in  San  Salvador  and  the  other  in 
Santa  Ana.  These  schools  are  doing  excellent  work  and 
deserve  special  mention. 

Liberty  College  has  no  organization  back  of  it.  It 
is  undenominational  and  non-sectarian,  but  genuinely 
and  vitally  Christian.  Religion  is  made  real,  but  not 
obtrusive.  It  is  not  forced  upon  young  people  from  with- 
out, but  is  made  penetrating  to  the  inner  life.  They  are 
not  building  an  ecclesiasticism,  but  are  cultivating  a 
spirit  that  tends  to  permeate  all  life.  These  people  are 
applying  themselves  wisely  and  with  much  self-sacri- 
fice and  with  almost  infinite  patience  to  a great  task. 
They  have  committed  themselves  and  their  whole  pro- 
ject into  the  care  and  keeping  of  infinite  love,  wisdom 
and  power,  believing  that  what  is  for  their  highest 
good  will  come  to  them.  Here  is  a work  that  deserves 
the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  all  liberal-minded 
Christians  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  co-op- 
eration of  Community  churches. 

Communism  and  Youth  In  The  Far  East 

The  KIM  (Communist  International  of  Youth)  is  growing 
in  extent  and  importance  as  a section  of  the  Communist 
International.  “Pravda”  gives  accounts  of  the  activities  of 
young  Communists  in  Germany,  England,  Poland  and  Czech- 
oslovakia. But  the  most  wide-spread  development  of  Com- 
munist ideals  has  been  in  China,  where  the  party  has  or- 
ganized numerous  youth  organizations,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  Young  Guards,  an  entirely  peasant  organi- 
zation which  last  year  numbered  a few  score  thousands 
of  peasant  youth,  and  today  is  said  to  have  about  one  mil- 
lion members;  “It  organizes  regiments — the  Red  Partisans 
which  form  the  reserve  troops  of  the  Red  Army  in  China — 
The  members  of  the  Young  Guard  carry  out'  all  the  work 
that  we  entrust  to  them,  even  when  this  is  dangerous  for 

their  life There  are  a great  number  of  Chinese  girls 

taking  part  in  the  work  of  the  Young  Guard.  . In  the  sov- 
iet regions  the  Young  Guards  help  the  Party  and  the  Com- 
somol  to  make  the  distribution  of  land  among  the  poor  and 
landless  peasants.  . . . They  struggle  actively  against  the 
landowners,  the  gentry,  the  usurers.  The  Chinese  Comsomol, 
having  created  the  Young  Guards  in  the  villages,  has  de- 
cided to  carry  over  this  work  into  the  cities”. 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  of  St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 

Three  of  the  great  achievements  of  life  may  be  stated  in 
three  brief  clear  phrases,  namely:  to  Know,  to  Be,  to  Do. 
The  three  are  very  closely  related.  To  do  the  right  one 
must  know  the  right.  To  be  what  one  ought  to  be,  one  must 
know  those  marks  of  character  which  are  highest  and  best. 
The  Bible  is  a book  that  reveals  to  us  a way  of  life.  It  por- 
trays life  with  all  its  virtues  and  short  comings.  It  tells 
how  God  shares  in  our  life. 

Let  the  reading  and  study  of  the  daily  Bible  readings 
assist  us  in  the  quest  for  truth,  in  the  making  of  character, 
in  the  doing  of  the  right. 

Week  of  June  21: June  21,  I John  4:7-13;  June  22,  John 
3:14-17;  June  23,  Luke  19:28-38;  June  24,  Luke  22:15-20; 
June  25,  Luke  22:39-54;  June  26,  Luke  23:33-46;  June  27, 
Luke  24:36-48. 

Week  of  June  28:  June  28,  Luke  24:49-53;  June  29,  John 
14:16-18;  June  30,  John  16:7-14;  July  1,  Luke  24:44-53;  July 
2,  Acts  1:1-5;  July  3,  Acts  1:6-14;  July  4,  Acts  2:1-13. 

Week  of  July  5:  July  5,  Acts  2:14-47;  July  6,  Acts  3:1-10; 
July  7,  Acts  3:11-26;  July  8,  Acts  4:1-4;  July  9,  Acts  4:5-12; 
July  10,  Acts  4:13-22;  July  11,  Acts  23-31. 

Week  of  July  12:  July  12,  I Corinthians  1:21-25,  July  13, 
Acts  4:32-35;  July  14,  Acts  6:1-7;  July  15,  Acts  9:36-39;  July 
16,  II  Corinthians  9:1-15;  July  17,  Psalm  112:5-10;  July  18, 
James  2:14-17. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 

June  21 — “The  Sin  of  Causing  Others  to  Stumble”  (Temper- 
ance Lesson) 

-Romans  14:13-23 

Only  he  who  follows  the  convictions  of  an  enlightened 
conscience  can  have  real  and.  lasting  peace.  Much  of  the 
world’s  unhappiness  comes  from  failure  to  live  up  to  the 
light  that  we  have.  “We  know  a thing  is  wrong  but  continue 
steadily  to  do  it.” 

In  life  we  must  think  not  only  of  ourselves,  but  also  of 
others.  We  have  a responsibility  to  fulfil  to  other  people.  We 
have  no  right  to  put  a stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  anoth- 
er. What  would  you  think  of  a person  who  would  put  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a blind  man,  which  would  result  in 
a fall  causing  serious  injury  to  him?  The  same  principle 
applies  to  all  the  phases  of  life. 

“It  is  good  not  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  to  do 
anything  whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth.”  Yes,  I am  my 
brother’s  keeper.  I cannot  escape  the  obligation  that  I owe 
to  others.  I cannot  live  simply  to  myself.  My  example,  my 
leadership,  helps  or  hinders  others. 

Take  heed  how  you  live.  Others  are  watching  and  follow- 
ing you. 

America,  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  is  just  now 
passing  through  critical  days.  This  is  a real  testing  time.  It 
is  a time  to  emphasize  good  citizenship  and  obedience  to 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  forces  for  respect  for  and  obedience 
to  law  are  being  mobilized  for  the  battles  of  peace  time.  May 
God  help  us  to  be  true  to  our  responsibility. 

June  28 — “Review:  Jesus  the  World’s  Saviour” — John  17:1-11 

We  have  now  spent  six  months  studying  the  life  of  Jesus 
according  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke’s,  in  which  we  have  seen 
St.  Luke  describe  Jesus  as  the  World’s  Saviour.  Luke  was 
one  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  Apostle  Paul  who  called 
him  “the  beloved  physician.”  Luke  was  a man  of  training, 
of  education,  of  culture.  He  resolved  to  investigate  the  facts 
about  the  earthly  life  of  our  Saviour.  By  profession  and  tem- 
perament he  was  a man  of  unusual  sympathy.  As  a result, 
in  his  Gospel,  he  has  a large  place  for  Jesus  in  his  dealings 
with  the  children,  the  suffering,  the  unfortunate,  and  the 
outcast.  Today’s  Golden  Text,  John  3:16,  beautifully  sums 
up  the  message  of  Luke’s  Gospel  in  one  sentence. 

Luke  delights  to  portray  Jesus  in  his  work  of  seeking  the 
lost.  We  find  him  therefore,  giving  the  parables  of  the 
Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Coin,  the  Lost  Son.  What  rejoicing  there 
is  upon  finding  the  lost!  In  the  home  of  Zaccheus  at  Jeri- 
cho the  presence  of  Jesus  brought  salvation  to  a selfish, 
greedy  man.  How  grateful  Zaccheus  must  have  been  to  the 
Master  for  calling  him  down  from  the  branches  of  the 
tree! 

Nearing  the  close  of  His  ministry  of  helpfulness  and  serv- 
ing love,  Jesus  permitted  His  friends  to  openlv  proclaim  Him 
King.  As  the  end  drew  near.  He  prepared  His  disciples  for 
the  dark  days  immediately  ahead,  instituting  the  memorial 
of  His  death  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which 


was  to  be  a means  of  grace  for  his  followers  in  all  future 
ages. 

Gethsemane  and  Calvary  both  followed  in  turn,  to  be 
followed  by  the  joy  of  the  Resurrection  Morning.  May  the 
triumphant  faith  of  the  Master  be  ours!  For  we  know 
that  life  is  victor  over  death,  and  that  love  triumphs  over 
all. 

July  5, — “The  Gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit” — Acts  1:6-14;  2:1-47 

When  Jesus  spoke  to  the  disciples  about  His  going  away, 
He  told  them  of  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Before  as- 
cending to  heaven  He  told  them  to  “Wait  for  the  promise  of 
the  Father,”  to  tarry  in  Jerusalem  until  they  were  clothed 
with  power  from  on  high. 

Joyfully,  in  prayer  and  meditation,  the  disciples  awaited 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  the  day  of  Pentecost  came, 
bringing  a new  baptism  of  power  to  an  expectant  group. 
Read  all  of  Acts  2 and  see  the  stirring  events  of  that  great 
day. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  our  gift,  too.  Pentecost  was  a day  to 
be  perpetuated.  Christians  of  the  Twentieth  century  also 
need  power.  The  promises  of  Jesus  are  for  our  good,  as 
well  as  for  the  early  disciples.  “When  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth 
is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  the  truth.”  Through  us 
the  Holy  Spirit  continues  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  saving 
of  the  world.  “It  is  the  business  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make 
Jesus  Christ  known  to  us.  We  are  the  very  temple  in  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  dwells.  The  Holy  Spirit  who  lives  in  us  is 
so  intimate  a part  of  our  Christian  lives  that  sometimes  we 
overlook  Him.” 

Is  the  Holy  Spirit  real  to  you?  He  does  not  speak  of  him- 
self, but  of  the  things  of  Christ.  He  calls,  enlightens,  sanc- 
tifies. He  fixes  our  attention  and  gaze  upon  Christ.  He  gives 
us  power  to  live  for  Jesus. 

July  12 — “The  Preaching  of  the  Apostles” — Acts  4:1-14. 

Endued  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  disciples 
were  ready  to  preach  in  the  name  of  Jesus  with  boldness. 
They  saw  mankind  lost,  sin-cursed,  and  in  need  of  a Sav- 
iour. And  when  urged  to  stop  preaching  about  Jesus,  they 
said.  “We  must  obey  God  rather  than  men.” 

Through  the  clear  preaching  of  the  disciples  lives  were 
to  be  brought  to  a consciousness  of  need  and  were  to  be 
transformed  into  the  likness  of  Christ.  The  disciples  could 
only  be  true  to  their  calling  by  giving  their  testimony  to 
others,  telling  them  what  Jesus  meant  to  them,  as  stated 
in  the  words  “In  none  other  is  there  salvation:  for  neither 
is  there  any  other  name  under  heaven,  that  is  given  among 
men,  wherein  we  must  be  saved.” 

Hostile  priests  and  angry  rulers  could  not  stop  the  early 
disciples.  Do  we  let  anything,  or  any  persons,  hinder  us  in 
our  testifying  for  Jesus?  Some  are  set  apart  to  be  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  but  it  is  the  part  of  every  Christian 
to  let  his  light  shine  for  the  Master.  Tactfully  and  without 
fear,  each  of  us  is  expected  to  bear  witness  for  Jesus  as  the 
only  Saviour  of  mankind. 

The  world  today  needs  vigorous  courageous  preaching, 
preaching  that  calls  men  to  a sense  of  their  lost  condition, 
preaching  that  points  them  to  an  all  sufficient  Saviour. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

June  21 — “How  Decide  What  is  Right  and  What  is  Wrong?” 
—Psalm  119:1-16. 

June  28 — “Our  Opportunity  with  the  Immigrant” — Levi- 
ticus 19:33-34;  I Kings  8:41-43. 

July  5 — “What  is  Christian  Patriotism” — Romans  13:1-7. 

Julv  12 — “How  Far  Can  We  Follow  Jesus?” — II  Timothy 
2:3-13. 


A Te  Deum  of  Spring 

For  all  the  first  sweet  flushings  of  the  spring, 

For  all  Thy  grace  in  bursting  bud  and  leaf, 

For  every  tint  of  every  tiniest  flower. 

For  every  bird  that  builds  in  joyous  hope, 

For  every  leaf  that  rustles  in  the  wind, 

For  earth’s  ten  thousand  fragrant  incenses, 

For  that  deep  sea — a shallow  to  Thy  love — 

For  gleam  and  gloom,  for  all  life’s  counterchange, 

For  hope  that  quickens  under  darkening  skies — 

For  all  we  see,  for  all  that  underlies. 

We  thank  Thee.  Lord! 

— John  Oxenham. 
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The  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  WORKERS  of  the  U.S.A. 

Richard  E.  Shields,  Executive  Secretary 


Hoover  Trust  Fund  for  the  Commu- 
nity Church  Workers 

Mr.  William  H.  Hoover  of  North 
Canton,  Ohio,  of  the  Hoover  Manufac- 
turing Company,  and  member  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Community  Churcn 
Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  has  estab- 
lished what  is  known  as  the  Hoover 
Trust  Fund  for  the  Community 
Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  in  the 
amount  of  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars 
($50,000.00) . This  announcement  was 
made  and  the  Trust  Fund  formally 
accepted  at  the  Board  of  Directors 
meeting  at  North  Canton,  Ohio,  May 
19  and  20.  This  fund  provides  that 
the  interest  and  principal  shall  be 
utilized  covering  a period  of  about 
ten  years  as  a portion  of  the  budget 
of  the  Community  Workers  and  will 
with  the  gifts  of  individuals  and 
churches  enable  the  organization  to 
continue  its  organized  service  upon  a 
national  basis  to  communities 
throughout  America  who  are  interest- 
ed in  uniting  their  church  forces  into 
Community,  United,  Union  or  Fed- 
erated Churches. 

It  was  with  deep  appreciation  for 
the  splendid  assistance  which  is  now 
available  for  the  organization  that  the 
members  or  the  Board  of  Directors  ex- 
pressed their  thanks  to  Mr.  Hoover 
for  his  thoughtful  and  generous- 
hearted  support.  Mr.  Hoover  has  been 
known  to  be  a friend  of  the  Commu- 
nity Church  Workers  organization  for 
a number  of  years  and  was  voted  a 
Life  Member  at  the  October  Board 
meeting  when  he  acted  as  host  to  the 
Board  members  as  has  been  his  cus- 
tom for  several  years.  Because  of  ill- 
ness, Mr.  Hoover  was  unable  to  be  at 
the  meeting  in  person  to  convey  the 
gift  and  there  was  present  represent- 
ing him  Mr.  H.  E.  Black,  attorney  of 
North  Canton,  Ohio,  who  presented 
the  terms  of  the  Trust  Agreement. 
This  completed  the  arrangement  of 
the  Hoover  Trust  Fund  which  had 
been  promised  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary upon  a visit  to  Mr.  Hoover  in 
February  of  this  vear. 

It  is  Mr.  Hoover’s  express  wish  that 
this  confidence  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed in  the  work  of  this  national 
service  agency  shall  call  forth  addi- 
tional support  so  that  the  many  re- 
quests which  are  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  may  be  answer- 
ed promptly  and  with  the  finest  kind 
of  technical  assistance  involved  in 
uniting  peoples  under  a Community 
Church  program. 

We  know  that  our  many  friends 
and  churches  will  wish  to  have  a 
share  with  Mr.  Hoover  in  a continu- 
ed support  of  this  cause  during  the 
years  that  are  ahead. 


Board  of  Directors  Meeting 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Community  Church 
Workers  was  held  at  the  Hoover  Inn 
at  North  Canton,  Ohio,  May  19  and 
20,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Hoover,  with  the  following 
members  present:  O.  F.  Jordan,  W.  E. 
Grove,  Gilbert  E.  Counts,  E.  H.  Gebert, 
H.  Lincoln  MacKenzie,  N.  A.  McCune, 
Clifton  E.  Rash,  R.  C.  Stoll,  M.  W.  Van 
Tassell,  Carl  Weist,  Oliver  C.  Weist, 


John  Codd,  Samuel  R.  Guard  and 
Richard  E.  Shields. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  follow- 
ed an  agenda  as  presented  and  was 
conducted  with  President  Jordan 
presiding. 

A complete  annual  report  was  pres- 
ented by  the  Executive  Secretary 
which  was  adopted  with  unanimous 
approval. 

The  Board  members  sent  a personal 
floral  offering  to  Mr.  Hoover  through 
Carl  Weist  who  selected  a beautiful 
bouquet  of  roses. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  all 
matters  following  the  syllabus  of  work 
for  the  year  had  been  carried  through 
to  completion  insofar  as  possible. 

The  first  issue  of  “Service  News”  in 
printed  form  wais  presented  as  voted 
by  the  Administrative  Committee  and 
it  was  noted  that  copies  had  been 
mailed.  A copy  of  the  “Service  News” 
may  be  had  upon  request  to  the  of- 
fice. 

The  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed : 

Commission  on  Rural  Community 
Religion : 

Gilbert  E.  Counts,  chairman 
James  D.  Wyker 
W.  H.  Thompson 
Ralph  Loomis 

Commission  on  Urban  Community 
Religion : 

Carl  Weist,  chairman 
Joseph  Ernest  McAfee 
Ross  W.  Sanderson 

Commission  on  Suburban  Commu- 
nity Religion: 

Paul  Hutchinson,  chairman 

M.  R.  Boynton 
Clifton  E.  Rash 
Oliver  C.  Weist 

Commission  on  Community  Religion 
at  College  and  University  Centers: 

N.  A.  McCune,  chairman 
Samuel  S.  Wyer 

Roy  C.  Flickinger 
President  Fisher,  Bellingham, 
Washington 

Committee  on  the  National  Bien- 
nial Conference: 

Carl  Weist,  chairman 
R.  C.  Stoll 
M.  W.  Van  Tassell 
Gilbert  Counts 
Richard  E.  Shields 

Committee  on  Benevolences: 

M.  W.  Van  Tassell 
E.  H.  Gebert 
W.  E.  Grove 

Committee  on  Literature : 

Oliver  C.  Weist,  chairman 
Gilbert  Counts 

D.  R.  Piper 
Alva  W.  Taylor 

Committee  on  Religious  Education: 
R.  C.  Stoll,  chairman 
H.  L.  MacKenzie 
C.  Ivar  Hellstrom 
Carl  Weist 

M.  W.  Van  Tassell 

Committee  on  Finance: 

Carl  Weist,  chairman 

N.  A.  McCune 

E.  H.  Gebert 

M.  W.  Van  Tassell 

Committee  on  Budget: 

H.  L.  MacKenzie,  chairman 
C.  E.  Rash 
Oliver  Weist 


It  was  voted'  that  the  Board  formal- 
ly accept  the  Hoover  Trust  Fund,  the 
business  arrangements  of  which  are 
being  taken  care  of  by  the  Trust  De- 
partment of  the  George  D.  Harter 
Bank  of  Canton,  Ohio.  M.  W.  Van 
Tassell  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was 
authorized  to  express  by  letter  from 
the  Board  appreciation  to  Mr.  Hoover 
for  this  splendid  gift. 

The  Executive  Secretary  reported 
for  the  Committee  on  Incorporation, 
the  details  of  which  had  been  arrang- 
ed by  Mr.  James  R.  Montgomery,  at- 
torney of  Chicago  and  president  of 
the  Board  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary.  It  was  voted  that  the  steps 
taken  for  the  incorporation  for  the 
Community  Church  Workers  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  be  approved  and  that  the  ap- 
plication for  such  incorporation  be 
authorized  and  presented  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. By-laws  of  the  corporation 
were  adopted  based  upon  the  consti- 
tution. Explanation  was  made  that 
in  addition  to  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  organization  there  should 
be  an  officer  of  the  corporation  known 
as  secretary  of  the  Board.  Oliver  C. 
Weist  was  selected  for  this  office. 

The  members  of  the  Administrative 
Committee  selected  for  the  ensuing 
year  are  as  follows:  Orvis  F.  Jordan, 

Oliver  C.  Weist,  Gilbert  Counts,  David 
R.  Piper,  John  Codd,  with  Samuel  R. 
Guard  and  Richard  E.  Shields,  ex 
officio  members,  and  Dr.  Roy  B.  Guild 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
as  corresponding  member. 

It  was  voted  that  the  next  Biennial 
National  Conference  should  be  held 
at  Snyder,  New  York  at  the  Amherst 
Community  Church,  of  which  R.  C. 
Stoll  is  pastor,  in  May  1932,  and  the 
dates  for  the  conference  are  to  be 
published  regularly  during  the  coming 
year.  Carl  Weist  reported  for  the 
Committee  and  stressed  the  necessity 
for  giving  publicity  to  this  conference 
during  the  year. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
America,  the  Home  Missions  Council 
and  the  Community  Church  Workers 
was  reported  upon  by  H.  L.  MacKenz- 
ie, Carl  Weist,  M.  W.  Van  Tassell  and 
the  Executive  Secretary. 

Samuel  R.  Guard,  the  treasurer, 
made  an  annual  report  covering  all 
receipts  and  disbursements.  Total  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  $10,824.84;  total 
disbursements,  $10,776.85.  The  treasu- 
rer’s report  was  accepted  with  sincere 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  Mr. 
Guard’s  services. 

The  budget  for  the  coming  year 
was  proposed  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  adopted.  The  total  amount 
necessary  for  conducting  the  services 
of  the  organization  from  May  1,  1931, 
to  May  1,  1932,  as  adopted  is  $14,- 
541.00. 

It  was  voted  that  the  chairman 
appoint  a committee  of  three  to 
study  and  prepare  a ten-year  pro- 
gram for  the  Community  Church 
Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  The  following 
committee  was  appointed:  R.  E. 

Shields,  Carl  Weist  and  Samuel  R. 
Guard,  with  O.  F.  Jordan,  ex  officio. 
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M.  W.  Van  Tassell  reported  for  the 
Retreat  Committee  that  the  retreat 
is  to  be  held  at  Camp  Twanekotah 
near  Buffalo,  New  York,  June  23,  24 
and  25,  through  the  courtesy  of  R.  C. 
Stoll,  and  that  the  speakers  and  lead- 
ers will  be  Professor  LeRoy  Bowman 
of  Columbia  University  and  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Harkness,  pastor  of  the  Winnetka 
Church  of  Winnetka,  Illinois. 

A committee  of  three  was  appointed 
to  consider  young  people’s  work  with 
the  understanding  that  this  committee 
should  endeavor  to  work  so  far  as 
possible  in  harmony  with  any  exist- 
ing young  people’s  interdenomination- 
al organizations  and  groups.  Commit- 
tee, E.  H.  Gebert,  C.  E.  Rash  and 
Cliff  Titus. 

Samuel  R.  Guard  was  re-elected  as 
treasurer  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Board  expressed  appreciation 
to  President  Jordan,  to  the  Executive 
Secretary  and  to  Miss  Genevieve  Day- 
ton,  office  secretary  for  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  the  details  of  this 
meeting  had  been  arranged  and  hand- 
led. 

E.  H.  Gebert  of  Longview,  Wash- 
ington, acted  as  chaplain  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Board  meeting  and 
these  services  were  most  helpful. 

The  minutes  of  the  Board  meeting 
were  approved  as  read  following  each 
session. 

REPRINTS 

Reprints  from  the  Community 
Churchman  of  an  explanation  of  the 
of  the  National  Service  Agency,  the 
Community  Church  Workers  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  are  available  free  of  charge 
from  the  office. 

Reprints  of  the  bibliography  pre- 
pared by  David  R.  Piper  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  issue  of  the  Com- 
munity Churchman  are  available 
from  the  office. 

“The  Winning  of  the  Frontier” 

A Study  in  the  Religious  History  of 
Canada,  by  Principal  Edmund  H.  Oli- 
ver, St.  Andrew’s  College,  Saskatoon; 
The  United  Church  Publishing  House, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

The  Moderator  of  the  United  Church 
of  Canada,  Dr.  Edmund  H.  Oliver,  has 
written  a most  readable  book  covering 
the  historical  phases  of  religious  life 
in  Canada  with  the  alluring  title  “The 
Winning  of  the  Frontier”.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  know  with  what  a catholic 
culture  Dr.  Oliver  has  covered  the 
work  of  all  churches  including  six 
chapters  dealing  with  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church. 

He  brings  into  sharp  relief  the  divid- 
ed nature  of  protestantism  in  the 
early  history  of  the  dominion  and  un- 
der a paragraph  entitled  “Denomina- 
tional Rivalry”  shows  that  the  merger 
resulting  in  the  United  Church  of 
Canada  was  inescapable.  He  also 
shows  that  many  independent  unions 
were  consummated  on  the  frontier 
in  advance  of  the  formation  of  the 
United  Church  of  Canada  so  that 
these  churches  eventually  regarded 
themselves  as  new  units  of  the  later 
proposed  United  Church  of  Canada. 
They  had  churches  which  were  called 
“yoked”  churches  of  double  affiliation 
and  many  other  expedient  measures 
to  keep  them  aligned  with  the  future 
movement  for  church  union.  Especial- 
ly valuable  is  the  chart  which  de- 
scribes the  previous  unions  which 
eventuated  in  the  final  larger  union 


in  the  United  Church. 

Dr.  Oliver  says  “Their  very  existence 
(these  United  Churches  of  the  fron- 
tier) constituted  a challenge  from  the 
frontier  to  the  parent  churches  to 
hasten  the  consummation  of  union”. 
We  commend  this  book  as  an  anti- 
dote for  those  who  are  constantly  sug- 
gesting that  Community  and  United 
Churches  are  about  to  constitute 
themselves  into  a new  “denomination”. 
What  is  more  probable  than  to  be- 
lieve upon  the  basis  of  the  Canadian 
experience  that  they  will  be  the  first 
to  desire  a United  Church  of  the  Uni- 
ted States? 

Richard  E.  Shields. 


Interdenominational  Chapel 

Though  the  great  Hines  Memorial 
Hospital  (located  at  Hines,  Illinois, 
near  Chicago)  is  well  provided  with 
excellent  buildings  for  recreational 
purposes,  it  lacks  suitable  facilities  for 
divine  services.  This  is  due,  of  course, 
to  the  fact  that  Congress,  which  is  so 
generous  in  its  appropriations  for  hos- 
pital building  for  veterans,  does  not 
provide  funds  for  religious  purposes. 

Naturally,  then,  all  religious  exer- 
cises must  be  conducted  under  tem- 
porary and  make-shift  conditions  in 
the  most  accessible  meeting  places — 
one  of  the  recreation  buildings  which 
at  other  times  is  the  scene  of  picture 
shows,  vaudeville  performances,  card 
games,  boxing  and  wrestling. 

In  such  surroundings  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  religious  services  lack  the 
full  solemnity  that  should  be  char- 
acteristic of  them.  Veterans  and  their 
friends  frequently  speak  of  this  be- 
cause such  buildings  are  obviously  un- 
suited  for  divine  worship. 

The  growing  interest  of  invalid  ve- 
terans in  spiritual  matters  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  average  age  of  the  ve- 
teran is  nearing  forty  years.  Conse- 
quently his  thoughts  are  turning  away 
from  purely  material  affairs.  He  needs 
and  wants  the  encouragement  and 
inspiration  of  the  religion  taught  him 
at  his  mother’s  knee. 

It  is  only  fair  to  such  veterans,  who 
have  sacrificed  so  much — health,  home 
life  and  happiness — that  proper  fa- 
cilities be  provided  for  the  conduct  of 
organized  religious  services  and  as  a 
center  for  individual  worship.  Like- 
wise it  is  essential  that  proper  sur- 
roundings be  provided  for  the  funeral 
ceremonies  of  those  splendid  men  who 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

Such  deaths  are  occuring  with  in- 
creasing frequency.  Under  present 
conditions  it  is  difficult  for  their 
feeble  and  infirm  comrades  to  attend 
services  in  the  recreation  building, 
which  is  not  built  for  convenient  en- 
try and  exit  of  wheel  chairs. 

Relatives  of  patients  who  now  visit 
the  Hines  Hospital  are  greatly  incon- 
venienced if  they  desire  to  remain 
over  night,  as  there  is  no  place  for 
them  to  stay  other  than  in  a private 
home  in  the  town  of  Maywood,  near 
by.  To  remedy  this  serious  lack  of 
accommodations  the  Veterans’  Memo- 
rial Chapel  will  be  designed  in  part 
as  a guest  house. 


On  the  ground  floor  there  will  be 
sleeping  rooms,  a lounge,  toilets,  kitch- 
enette, dining  room  and  a children’s 
playroom.  In  this  way  relatives  will 
be  spared  needless  traveling  back  and 
forth  and  be  enabled  to  spend  every 
minute  of  their  visit  with  or  close  to 
their  loved  ones.  Women  especially 
will  benefit  by  this  convenient  fea- 
ture. 

In  both  its  interior  and  exterior  the 
Veteran’s  Memorial  Chapel  is  design- 
ed in  the  American  Colonial  style  of 
architecture,  in  keeping  with  the  pre- 
sent development  of  the  Edward 
Hines  Jr.  Center. 

The  main  floor  plan  provides  for 
various  services,  large  and  small,  by 
dividing  off  the  chancel  and  tran- 
septs by  folding  curtains.  The  seat- 
ing capacity  of  the  main  auditorium 
will  be  500  persons,  in  addition  to 
which  other  smaller  gatherings  can  be 
taken  care  of  at  the  same  time.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Mass,  Protestant 
services,  Sunday  School  meetings  and 
Jewish  services  may  be  held  simultan- 
eously. 

A special  feature  of  the  seating  ar- 
rangement wall  be  space  for  wheel 
chairs  with  provision  for  easy  en- 
trance and  exit. 


Young  Churches  Need  Pastors 
There  are  several  community 
churches  that  need  pastors  but  can- 
not pay  enough  to  keep  a minister 
with  family  in  comfort.  If  there  are 
any  ministers  who  have  private  re- 
sources or  men  without  family  obli- 
gations, they  can  be  put  in  touch  with 
these  churches. 


Pulpit  Changes 

The  pastor  has  left  Community 
church,  of  Ludington,  Mich.  C.  A. 
Lemon  has  become  the  acting  pastor 
of  this  church.  At  Garden  Prairie,  HI., 
H.  D.  Harmeyer  has  resigned  and  left 
the  field.  A successor  has  not  yet  been 
chosen. 


Further  Consolidation  under  Way 
St.  Mark’s  Federated  church  of  Chi- 
cago is  now'  negotiating  a union  with 
the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  a 
Methodist  institution.  Lacy  Sims  is 
pastor  of  Federated  church.  An  inter- 
esting Mexican  church  meets  in  Fir- 
man House,  connected  with  St.  Mark’s 
church. 


Community  Church  Has  Playlets 
A novel  method  of  holding  a Sunday 
evening  services  is  being  tried  at  Com- 
munity church,  of  Lakewood,  O.  Play- 
lets are  given  which  are  called  ser- 
mon dramas.  Frank  H.  Nelson  recent- 
ly became  the  pastor  of  this  church. 


Has  a Vacation  in  South  America 
R.  E.  Marshall  is  pastor  of  Union 
church,  Balboa,  in  the  Canal  Zone.  He 
recently  took  a vacation  in  South 
America.  The  union  churches  on  the 
Canal  Zone  provide  a Protestant 
church  home  for  men  in  the  navy 
and  for  numerous  travellers  who  pass 
that  way.  Community  and  federated 
churches  have  contributed  several 
thousand  dollars  to  assist  in  paying 
of  church  debts  on  union  churches 
in  the  Canal  Zone. 
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June  Retreat 

The  Community  Church  Workers  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  invites  interested  leaders 
and  ministers  to  a three-day  Retreat 
at  Camp  Twanekotah,  located  on  the 
shores  of  beautiful  Lake  Chautauqua, 
New  York  State,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  June  23,  24,  and 
25.  Camp  Twanekotah  is  owned  as 
a private  camp  by  R.  C.  Stoll,  pas- 
tor of  the  Amherst  Community 
Church,  Snyder,  New  York,  a suburb 
of  Buffalo,  and  through  his  kindness 
is  available  for  this  occasion  at  the 
small  sum  of  $6.00  per  person  for  en- 
tertainment and  meals  during  the 
three  days.  The  committee  in  charge 
consists  of  M.  W.  Van  Tassell,  chair- 
man, R.  C.  Stoll  and  Carl  Weist. 

All  reservations  should  be  made 
promptly  through  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  M.  W.  Van  Tassell,  149 
Hedley  Place,  Buffalo,  New  York,  or 
through  the  office  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers,  77  West  Washington 
Street,  Chicago. 

The  program  will  be  similar  to  the 
retreat  held  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Adirondacks  last  summer  and  the 
leaders  will  be  Professor  LeRoy  Bow- 
man of  Columbia  University  who  will 
lead  discussion  on  the  subject  “The 
Place  of  Recreation  in  the  Commu- 
nity” and  Dr.  Samuel  Harkness,  minis- 
ter of  the  Winnetka  Church,  Win- 
netka,  Illinois.  Professor  Bowman 
has  had  unusual  experience  in  dealing 
with  the!  recreational  program  and  is 
in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  prob- 
lem which  the  churches  face  in  re- 
gard to  a well-rounded  recreational 
program.  There  will  be  ample  time 
for  discussion  and  everyone  present 
will  be  expected  to  participate  as  far 
as  he  desires  in  such  discussion.  A 
complete  day  will  be  devoted  to  the 
subject  “The  Church  and  the  Com- 
munity” to  be  discussed  by  Dr.  Hark- 
ness who  will  center  his  discussion 
around  the  subject  “The  Church  for 
the  New  Day.”  Dr.  Harkness  who  was 
a leading  pastor  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, has  been  for  more  than  a year 
pastor  of  the  thriving  Community 
Church  at  Winnetka,  Illinois,  and  is 
anxious  in  his  place  on  the  program  to 
develop  a constructive  approach  to 
discovering  a valid  and  vital  message 
in  a positive  way  for  the  church  to- 
day. 

Pastors  in  New  York  state,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  will  be  within  easy 
driving  distance  of  this  beautiful  lake 
territory.  There  will  be  ease  of  pro- 
gram allowing  for  a contemplative 
consideration  of  these  matters  of  vital 
interest  to  all  in  the  Community 
Church  movement.  There  will  be  op- 
portunity for  recreation  as  the  camp 
affords  a large  acreage  including  a 
splendid  golf  course,  tennis  grounds, 
putting  field,  swimming,  boating  fish- 
ing and  most  other  outdoor  sports. 

The  camp  is  reached  by  the  York 
Central  main  line  East  and  West  at 
Westfield,  New  York,  fourteen  miles 
distant:  by  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at 
Maryville,  N.  Y.,  seven  miles  from 
camp;  by  Erie  Railroad,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  fourteen  miles  from  camp. 


Buses  operated  by  the  West  Ridge 
Transportation  Company  meet  the 
trains  at  Westfield  and  Mayville  and 
run  into  Jamestown.  There  are  good 
roads  for  motoring  from  all  directions. 
If  motoring  from  East  or  West  turn 
south  at  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  continue 
on  through  Mayville,  turn  right  near 
Pennsylvania  Station  and  continue  on 
past  the  Chautauqua  Assembly.  If 
motoring  by  way  of  Jamestown  take 
the  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake. 


Community  Church  May  Become 
Library  Branch 

Community  church  of  Edgebrook, 
Chicago,  has  asked  the  Chicago  Pub- 
lic Library  to  make  their  church 
building  a distributing  center  for 
books.  The  library  board  has  the  mat- 
ter under  advisement.  This  church 
has  lost  its  pastor  but  will  not  secure 
another  until  autumn. 


Senator  Titus  a Busy  Man 
Senator  Titus,  of  Missouri  recently 
participated  in  the  trial  by  impeach- 
ment of  the  state  treasurer  of  Mis- 
souri. He  is  in  demand  all  over  Mis- 
souri for  special  addresses,  especially 
before  groups  of  business  men.  Yet  his 
church  never  did  go  so  well.  Two 
hundred  members  have  been  received 
during  the  present  church  season. 
One  of  the  reasons  this  is  a success- 
ful church  is  that  for  several  years 
it  has  had  a group  of  readers  of  The 
Community  Churchman. 


Doings  at  Park  Ridge 
A steady  growth  of  membership  has 
marked  the  season’s  work  at  Park 
Ridge,  111.  Sixty-one  new  members 
have  been  received  since  October  first 
and  more  will  be  received  the  second 
Sunday  in  June.  A Vacation  School 
will  be  conducted  again  this  year  for 
the  sixth  consecutive  year.  The  au- 
diences have  been  better  this  year 
than  in  any  preceding  year.  An  event 
of  interest  recently  was  an  outing 
up  at  Hasting’s  Lake  Y camp  for  a 
group  of  high  school  students  at 
which  the  pastor  spoke. 


Young  Church  Achieves 

At  Tipton,  Mich.,  is  a young  com- 
munity Church.  W.  E.  Grove  is  the 
pastor  and  organizer.  A correspond- 
ent in  this  church  sends  the  following 
interesting  letter  with  regard  to  the 
successes  of  the  new  church: 

“Our  work  here  has  been  progress- 
ing steadily,  and  our  only  difficulties 
are  financial — we  are  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  drought  area  of  southern 
Michigan,  and  the  people  are  hard 
hit.  Our  work  has  grown  so  that  we 
need  a dining  room  and  recreation 
room  as  well  as  more  Sunday  School 
room  but  we  cannot  get  them  this 
year. 

“At  Christmas  time  we  put  on  a 
beautiful  pageant  “Christmas  Through 
the  Ages”  with  about  80  characters. 
52  young  people  sang  carols  to  the 
old  and  shut  in  and  our  women  packed 
35  boxes  of  delicacies  for  the  old  and 
shut  in  and  7 big  family  baskets  for 
the  needy. 


NEWS 


“This  spring  our  young  people  put 
on  a play  “That’s  One  on  Bill”  under 
the  leadership  of  W.  E.  Grove  and  have 
started  our  building  fund  with  the  $50 
cleared  from  the  play. 

“Sixty  young  people  were  out  for 
the  Easter  Sunrise  service  and  break- 
fast, over  200  for  the  regular  morn- 
ing service.  A packed  house  watch- 
ed the  Easter  pageant  “The  Cross  of 
Light”  in  the  evening. 

“On  April  26th,  17  young  people 
were  baptized  at  the  morning  service. 
On  May  3,  55  people  were  received 
into  membership,  and  on  May  10, 
(Mother’s  Day)  nineteen  babies  were 
baptized. 

“Last  fall  our  young  people  attend- 
ed the  County  Council  of  Religious 
Education  Convention  30  miles  away 
and  won  the  cup  for  attendance,  (62 
were  there) . 

We  have  organized  the  mothers  of 
our  Cradle  Roll  babies  into  a “Mothers 
Club”  with  a membership  of  51.  They 
are  meeting  each  month  and  follow- 
ing programs  suggested  by  the  book 
“The  Mother  Teacher  of  Religion.” 
“Our  Boy  Scout  troop,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  W.  E.  Grove  has  grown  from 
7 boys  to  34  and  this  last  year  (1930) 
won  the  achievement  banner  for  the 
Council  (Lenawee  and  Monroe  Coun- 
tries) having  made  the  most  advance- 
ment and  done  the  most  work  . 

“Our  children’s  church  is  steadily 
growing  and  Mrs.  Grove  is  training 
helpers  so  that  it  can  soon  be  taken 
care  of  efficiently  without  her. 

“Our  women  sponsored  a Mother 
and  Daughter  Banquet  March  20  with 
270  mothers  and  daughters  present. 
The  men  served  the  supper  and  the 
whole  evening  was  a great  success. 
Mrs.  Grove  acted  as  toastmistress  and 
Miss  Barnes,  of  Ypsilanti  Normal,  was 
the  speaker.  Mrs.  Grove  has  spoken 
twice  on  the  subject  of  “Community 
Churches.”  Once  at  the  Southern 
Michigan  Congress  Association  and 
once  at  the  banquet  of  the  Tecumseh 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Club.  (Tecumseh  is  a town  of  3,000, 
only  6 miles  from  us  with  6 regular 
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Your  support  is  needed 
in  a 

Real  Interdenominational 
Missionary  Project 

The  Board  for  Christian'  Work  in 
Santo  Domingo  is  a modern,  mis- 
sionary agency  in  which  three  de- 
nominations have  pooled  their  ef- 
forts and  offers  through  a united 
undenominational  Christian  effort, 
a well-rounded,  sound  missionary 
program, — evangelistic,  medical, 
educational  and  social  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  particular  West  In- 
dian people. 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  in 
Santo  Domingo  asks  for  the  interest 
and  support  of  all  interdenomina- 
tional churches  in  the  United  States. 

Write  for  literature  to 
419  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City. 
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churches  and  3 meeting  in  Halls — 
Nazerene  etc.) 

“Our  young  people  are  steadily 
growing  in  influence  and  numbers — 
53  were  out  to  our  last  meeting.  The 
Sunday  School  also  is  keeping  pace 
and  we  feel  that  our  work  is  progress- 
ing beyond  our  fondest  anticipations. 
The  “opposition”  in  the  M.  E.  Church 
has  steadily  been  coming  over  but 
it  is  still  meeting  with  an  average 
attendance  of  10  or  12,  the  conference 
pays  a local  preacher  to  come  in  to 
preach.” 

“Our  church  will  seat  about  300  peo- 
ple and  it  was  packed  Mother’s  Day — 
people  standing  in  the  vestibule.  A 
number  who  have  been  coming  this 
spring  are  people  who  have  never 
gone  to  church  and  they  are  enjoying 
coming.  It  was  also  gratifying  to  see 
42  young  people  in  the  Sunday  School 
class  for  Senior  high  school  (and  a 
little  above)  age.  Remember  this  is  a 
town  of  150  population.  Last  evening 
at  young  peoples’  meeting  we  had  54 
discussing  the  subject — ‘What  I want 
my  home  to  be.’  ” 


Vacation  Schools  for  China 
Dr.  Robert  G.  Boville  representing 
the  World  Association  for  Daily  Va- 
cation Bible  Schools  is  at  present 
making  a tour  of  China  and  parts  of 
India  to  enlist  students  in  the  support 
and  conduct  of  Vacation  Bible  Schools 
among  the  Chinese  and  Indian  chil- 
dren. Many  Communitv  Churches 
have  supported  this  work  through  of- 
ferings received  in  their  Vacation  Bi- 
ble Schools. 


Program  of  a Community  Church 
The  following  item  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Church  bulletin  of 
the  Bryn  Mawr  Community  Church  of 
Chicago: 


What  is  a Community  Church? 

A Community  Church  may  or  may 
not  be  related  to  a denomination,  but 
it  must  be  free  from  outside  control 
so  as  to  adapt  its  program  to  local 
needs  and  make  its  basis  of  member- 
ship sufficiently  broad  to  admit  all 
Christian  people.  This  church  now 
has  in  its  membership  of  1550,  repre- 
sentatives from  every  major  division 
of  Christendom. 


What  Does  This  Church  Do? 

It  maintains  throughout  the  year 
services  of  worship  which  are  freely 
open  to  all.  It  conducts  a thorough 
and  highly  organized  church  school, 
beginning  with  a cradle  roll  and  ex- 
tending through  the  adult  depart- 
ment with  an  enrollment  of  900.  It 
provides  a character-forming  week- 
day program  for  boys  and  girls  irres- 
pective of  religious  affiliation.  The 
enrollment  of  500  makes  it  one  of  the 
largest  enterprises  of  its  kind  in  the 
city. 

It  promotes  and  sustains  various 
social,  educational  and  supporting 
groups,  affording  opportunity  for  ac- 
quaintance and  expression. 

It  supports  the  Samaritan  Guild, 
which  seeks  to  supply  information  re- 
garding various  benevolences  and 
which  forwards  any  gifts  that  may  be 
made.  Last  year  the  Guild  received 
$1,700.00  in  cash  and  a large  amount 
of  clothing,  magazines,  furniture,  etc., 


with  which  it  supplied  a variety  of 
needs. 

It  supports  various  missionary  en- 
terprises and  has  a budget  this  year 
for  such  purposes  of  $5,000.00. 

It  provides  a meeting  place  for  va- 
rious community  activities  not  direct- 
ly connected  with  the  church,  but 
contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community. 

It  maintains  a ministry  that  is  al- 
ways at  the  service  of  anyone  in  the 
community. 


Has  a Camp  in  Michigan 
The  Bryn  Mawr  Church  operates 
Camp  Webelo  in  connection  with  the 
Tower  Hill  Camp  near  Sawyer,  Michi- 
gan, for  two  weeks,  June  28  to  July  12. 
The  program  consists  largely  of  the 
Cub  and  Ranger  programs  and  is  es- 
pecially built  for  boys.  Virgil  Foster, 
minister  of  Education,  of  the  Bryn 
Mawr  Church  has  charge  of  this  work. 


Larger  Parish  News 
The  Southwest  Harbor  Tremont 
Larger  Parish,  Southwest  Harbor, 
Maine,  issue  a mimeographed  paper 
entitled  “The  Ten  Minute  Call”  in 
which  the  information  of  interest  to 
members  of  the  larger  parish  is  dis- 


American Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas. 

Rev.  Elliott  D.  Parkhill,  Secretary 
of  Missions,  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National  — Evangelical  — Nonsectarian 
rural  evangelizing  agency  established  in  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and 
maintains  Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in  no 
other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mission- 
ary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a Union 
Sunday  School  is  a neglected  community.  It 
takes  money  to  do  this  work.  All  contri- 
butions gratefully  received  and  acknowl- 
edged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE.  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  I.ake  District. 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  I1L 


tributed  by  Perry  L.  Smith  and  Frank 
J.  Colman,  ministers.  This  is  in  the 
southwest  portion  of  Mount  Desert 
Island,  Maine,  and  is  proving  a most 
effective  larger  parish  program.  The 
activities  carried  on  are  of  a many- 
sided  character  and  they  show  prom- 
ise of  a great  future. 


Benevolence  Budget 
The  Oak  Grove  Avenue  Community 
Church  of  Buffalo,  M.  W.  Van  Tassell 
pastor,  has  included  among  its  bene- 
volent objects  for  the  coming  year: 
The  Community  Church  Workers  of 
the  U.  S.  A.,  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, World  Unity  Foundation,  Buf- 
falo Council  of  Churches,  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  Protestant  Home 


IS  YOUR  CHURCH  PROGRESSIVE? 

No  progressive  church  can  afford  to 
be  without  an  attractive  and  interest- 
ing church  calendar  in  these  days  in 
which  intelligent  and  honest  public- 
ity and  advertising  play  so  large  a 
part  in  our  daily  lives. 

Alert  Community  Church  pastors 
have  been  quick  to  observe  that  the 
Ideal  Church  Calendar  enables  them 
to  keep  their  congregations  continu- 
ally thinking  of  Christianity  and  the 
Church  in  broad  terms,  thus  build- 
ing up  a group  consciousness  and 
feeling  of  solidarity  within  the  con- 
gregation.  Interdenominational  in 
form,  our  calendar  has  many  unique 
features.  Each  issue  is  illustrated. 
Topics  in  every  branch  of  religious 
and  church  life  are  discussed.  Two 
pages  are  left  blank  for  local  church 
notes. 

Write  us  for  samples. 

Church  Publications 

Dept.  C,  80  Lafayette  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


PULPIT  AND 
CHOIR 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hanribk* 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Chinrch  Vestment, 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century. 

COX  SONS  VOTING,  Ine. 

131  3 E.  23rd  St.  New  Tack 


Little  Stories  Of  Life  Annuities 

Number  One 

(For  obvious  reasons  names  of  people  mentioned  in  this  series  must  be  kept  confidential) 

Mr.  ABC  is  91  years  of  age,  having  been  born  in  1S39.  On  February  10,  1915  or  15  years  ago 

he  made  a gift  of  $1000  on  the  Annuity  Plan  to  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

•During  all  these  years  he  has  been  receiving  a guaranteed  income  of  $S6  per  year.  This 
has  been  paid  promptly  every  six  months. 

He  has  had  no  worry  about  the  safety  of  bis  investment,  no  anxiety  about  its  fluctuating 
market  value  and  no  concern  over  the  regularity  of  his  income. 

Best  of  all  be  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  on  his  death  the  net  remaining  principal 

of  hitf  gift  will  be  applied  tc*  continue  the  missionary  work  of  the  Society  in  which  be  has  had 

6ucb  a lifelong  interest. 

Yon  also  can  share  in  carrying  forward  this  Christian  enterprise  around  the  world  and  at 
the  same  time  assure  yourself  of  a steady  guaranteed  income. 

Write  for  information  about  this  Annuity!  Plan  t-.  William  B.Lipphard,  152  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York  City.  All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
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for  Unprotected  Children,  Liberty  Col- 
lege at  El  Salvadore;  Lingnen  Uni- 
versity at  Canton,  China;  Albania 
Agriculture  School,  Hinman  Missions 
School  at  Hinman,  Kentucky,  and  the 
Ida  Scudder  Medical  Mission.  This 
church  recently  increased  their  pas- 
tor’s salary. 


Christian  Union  at  Collinsville, 
Oklahoma 

By  Paul  Boyd  Rains. 

“This  is  the  kind  of  church  I al- 
ways wanted  to  belong  to”  said  one 
man  who  explained  that  he  had  never 
joined  any  local  church  because  he 
could  see  no  excuse  for  the  division 
of  the  churches.  Denominational  in- 
terests and  theological  issues  were  not 
essential  to  his  appreciation  of  reli- 
gion. He  believed  in  Christ  and  he  be- 
lieved in  the  necessity  of  the  church 
but  he  believed  the  spirit  of  Christ 
should  find  expression  in  His  church 
and  he  did  not  believe  that  it  did  in 
in  the  competitive  efforts  of  denomin- 
ational churches.  He  did  not  want  to 
waste  his  efforts  in  joining  the  futile 
effort  to  maintain  anyone  of  the  nine 
weak  denominational  churches  in  this 
town  of  2500.  There  are  at  least  twen- 
ty-five leading  citizens  now  members 
of  the  Community  church  who  were 
like  him. 

Collinsville  in  its  thirty  years  of 
history  has  never  been  a church-go- 
ing town.  Even  ten  years  ago,  when 
the  largest  zink  smelters  in  the  world 
were  located  here  and  the  population 
was  10,000,  church  attendance  was  no 
greater  than  now.  The  moving  of  the 
smelters  left  hundreds  of  houses  stan- 
ding on  the  surrounding  hills  and  was 
followed  by  three  bank  failures.  This 
caused  a deflation  of  property  values 
and  an  influx  of  unemployed  white 
families  of  an  indolent  type  who  be- 
came a social  burden.  The  Catholic 
church  shut  its  doors.  The  Presbyter- 
ian church  was  without  a pastor  and 
the  Baptist,  Disciples  and  Methodist 
churches  were  feebly  maintaining  pas- 
tors for  one  type  of  citizens  and  the 
Assembly  of  God  and  Nazarene 
churches  for  another.  Besides  this 
there  were  and  still  are  two  divisions 


of  the  Assembly  of  God  struggling  for 
existence  without  church  property  and 
under  the  leadership  of  itinerating 
preachers. 

Without  outside  influence  this  im- 
potent conditioning  of  the  churches 
convinced  a small  group  of  both  active 
and  inactive  church  people  that  a un- 
ion of  churches  was  a necessity.  The 
major  consideration  on  the  part  of 
many  no  doubt  was  the  econiomic 
saving  which  might  be  effected.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  among  the  more 
forward  looking,  there  was  also  the 
belief  that  a Community  church  would 
be  able  to  engage  in  activities  and 
render  a service  through  combined 
strength  which  would  be  impossible 
by  any  one  of  the  smaller  churches. 
Cliff  Titus,  of  Joplin,  Missouri,  Com- 
munity church  was  invited  to  address 
a mass  meeting  in  preparation  for 
organizing  such  a church.  The  de- 
nominational preachers  were  hostile 
to  the  idea.  A delegation  came  from 
a near  by  city  “to  save  our  church 
for  our  people”.  The  Community 
church,  however,  was  organized  in 
spite  of  these  leaders,  and  not  thru 
their  co-operation  on  December  5, 
1930. 

Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Moore,  Professor  of 
Religious  Education  in  Tulsa  Univer- 
sity and  Dr.  C.  H.  Kimbrough,  the 
Registrar,  were  the  pulpiteers  until 
the  writer  was  called  as  pastor.  They 
rendered  a signal  service  in  preparing 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  for 
the  task  before1  them.  There  were  110 
charter  members.  The  Presbyterian 
and  Disciples  churches  united  as  a 
whole.  The  new  church  purchased  the 
Disciples  building  consisting  of  a large 
auditorium  and  basement  by  simply 
assuming  the  church  erection  loan  of 
$5500.  The  Presbyterian  building  con- 
sisted of  a two  story  house  the  lower 
portion  of  which  had  been  used  as  a 
church  and  the  upper  as  a parsonage. 
Arrangement  was  made  for  the  per- 
petual leasing  of1  this  property.  The 
total  property  values  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $15,000  and,  since  values 
are  quite  low  here,  it  is  equivalent  to 
considerably  more  in  the  average  city. 

One  of  the  trustees  said  yesterday, 
“We  have  made  more  progress  than 
we  dreamed  of  making  for  the  first 


two  years.”  Our  membership  has  been 
increased  to  265  representing  131%. 
This  was  done  largely  thru  a visita- 
tion campaign  of  evangelism,  just  be- 
fore Palm  Sunday.  Our  Sunday  school 
now  averages  around  250  having 
reached  351  on  Easter  Sunday  which 
is  the  largest  Sunday  School  the  town 
ever  knew.  This  was  accomplished 
thru  no  well  defined  plans  of  pro- 
motion, but  thru  the  increasing  in- 
terest in  the  union  idea.  A new  Bap- 
tist and  a new  Methodist  preacher 
have  come  to  the  community  since  the 
organization  of  thi3  church.  The  de- 
nominations seem  more  zealous  than 
ever  of  holding  their  ground  with  the 
result,  credited  to  the  existence  of 
the  Community  church,  that  their 
Sunday  School  attendance  has  been 
materially  increased  so  that  the  com- 
bined attendance  in  the  community 
is  by  far  larger  than  when  the  town 


I An  Opportunity 

to  Co-operate  in  the 
Work  of  the  Missionary 
Education  Movement 

is  Offered  to 
Community  Churches 

For  twenty-nine  years  this  in- 
terdenominational organization 
has  been  providing  the  mission 
study  books  and  supplemental 
materials  that  have  been  used 
by?  practically  all  Protestant 
Churches.  Seventeen  denomina- 
tions are  contributing  to  its  sup- 
port. Community  groups  should 
also  bear  their  share.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  help  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  missionary  agencies. 

Write  for  information  to: 

Dr.  Gilbert  Q.  LeSourd 

ISO  Fifth  Ave., 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 


IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  Americans  Live  There 

One  Organization.  Four  Congre- 
gations. Balboa.  Christobal,  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations 
represented  in  this  church.  All  op- 
erating expenses  raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 
BUILDINGS  & EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK 
H.  MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York  City. 

ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 


LIBERTY  COLLEGE 

COJUTEPEQUE,  EL  SALVADOR,  C.  A. 

A non-sectarian  Christian  school  in  the  heart 
of  Central  America.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey,  with  a staff 
of  six  teachers.  Trained  nurse  in  residence. 

This  school,  founded  in  1923,  now  owns  a 22-acre  site  known  as  Finca  Hoover. 
Some  of  the  ground  planted  to  coffee  is  now  in  bearing.  This  Finca  (plantation) 
is  being  developed  as  a self-help  feature  for  boys.  Limited  self-help  opportun- 
ities are  afforded  for  girls  in  the  dormitories. 

The  great  aim  of  the  school  is  to  teach  and  exemplify  the  Christian  way  of  life, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  all  the  pupils  a thorough  secondary  education 
and  training  them  in  habits  of  industry. 

Pupils  are  received  from  the  most  indigent  homes.  The  greatest  present  need  is 
for  friends — either  churches  or  individuals — who  will  provide  half  scholarships 
at  $100  each  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  waiting  and  eager  to  be  received  into 
the  big  Liberty  College  family.  Scholarships  include  tuition,  board,  room,  and 

1 other  incidental  expenses  for  the  entire  year. 

This  enterprise  has  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  many  community  church 
pastors  and  of  some  of  the  best  authorities  on  mission  work  in  Latin  America. 
Further  information  gladly  sent  on  request.  Contributions  may  be  mailed  by 
New  York  draft  direct  to:  Dr.  E.  L.  Humphrey^  Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  C.  A.; 
or,  to:  REV.  GILBERT  E.  COUNTS,  Treaa.,  Chagrim  Falls,  Ohio. 
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was  four  times  the  population. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  account 
in  itself  to  tell  how  marvelously  co- 
operation has  made  possible  the  com- 
plete remodeling  of  the  church  build- 
ing. A new  platform  and  carpet,  the 
painting  and  varnishing  of  the  aud- 
itorium, the  making  of  an  attractive 
church  office,  the  finishing  of  the 
basement  would  have  ordinarily  cost 
$1500  but  it  has  been  done  with  only  a 
remaining  indebtedness  of  less  than 
$200.  Thirty  trees  have  been  planted 
and  the  lawn  thoroughly  graded  and 
landscaped.  This  required  bringing  in 
sixty-five  loads  of  soil  and  the  total 
cost  of  this  work  was  only  $76.  Now 
the  young  people  have  accepted  as 
their  project  the  conversion  of  the 
Presbyterian  property  into  an  annex 
or  club  house.  Here  we  are  soon  to 
build  a large  rustic  fireplace  and  fit 
up  the  rooms  comfortably  for  socials 
and  Sunday  class  work.  Outside  we 
have  a lot  150  by  250  where  we  are 
constructing  two  standard  tennis 
courts,  a croquet  and  a horseshoe 
ground  besides  a lawn  situated  on 
a corner  which  will  be  used  for  vari- 
ous church  socials.  This  will  be  our 
Sunday  school  annex  and  our  recrea- 
tional center. 

We  have  a publicity  committee  just 
assuming  this  task  for  all  activities 
of  the  Church.  A missionary  commit- 
tee is  being  formed.  It  is  our  sincere 
purpose  to  develop  a live  conscience 
on  this  subject.  This  fall  the  adult 
classes  are  considering  the  adoption 
of  elective  courses  of  study  as  the 
basis  of  the  adult  Sunday  school 
work.  A Sunday  evening  forum  is  be- 
ing arranged  for  the  winter  months. 
It  was  first  decided  in  deference  to 
the  Disciples  to  have  communion  each 
Sunday.  However,  the  Disciples  fear- 
ing that  the  rest  of  the  members 
might  feel  that  too  much  considera- 
tion was  being  shown  them  insisted 
that,  for  the  present,  it  would  be 
better  to  have  communion  the  first 
Sunday  in  each  month  and  once  a 
quarter  have  the  altar  service. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this 
town  has  any  church  been  the  most 
vital  influence  in  the  community.  Our 
socials  are  well  attended.  The  men 
of  the  church  gave,  without  charge, 
a banquet  to  the  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters. They  served  140  women  and 
girls  and  about  fifty  or  sixty  men 
and  did  all  the  cooking  and  serving 
themselves.  While  the  majority,  per- 
haps are  not  familiar  with  the  meth- 
ods of  church  work  they  are  eager 
and  co-operative  and  seem  anxious 
to  be  led  into  a fuller  understanding 
of  the  real  meaning  of  Christianity. 
It  is  a great  opportunity  for  any  min- 
ister and  a unique  responsibility.  Four- 
teen different  denominations  are  re- 
presented in  our  membership  includ- 
ing, Greek,  Catholic,  Roman  Catholic, 
Christian  Science,  Mormon,  Friends, 
Adventists,  besides  the  Presbyterians, 
Disciples  and  Methodists  who  perhaps 
are  in  the  majority. 

We  are  young.  Enthusiasms  run 
high.  The  novelty  may  wear  off,  but 
somehow  there  seems  to  be  ample  evi- 
dence of  a genuiness  of  purpose  and 
snirit  of  fellowship  to  assure  success. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Communi- 
ty church  is  subject  to  the  same  pro- 
blems which  arise  by  virtue  of  the 
limited  vision  or  imperfect  lives  of 
individuals  comprising  any  church,  but 


it  seems  certain  that  it  also  avoids 
some  of  the  dangers  of  misrepresent- 
ing the  character  of  Jesus.  The  cen- 
tral theme  of  a Community  church 
is  Jesus.  A free  and  liberal  interpre- 
tation of  his  life  is  the  primary  func- 
tion of  His  church.  Sectarianism  must 
give  way  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  just 
as  nationalism  must  give  way  to  the 
spirit  of  world  brotherhood. 

Church  Adjustment  in  Iowa 

There  is  to  be  held  shortly  at  Ames, 
Iowa,  in  connection  with  the  univer- 
sity an  interdenominational  meeting 
in  which  a dialogue  will  be  presented 
with  J.  R.  Hargreaves,  Field  Secretary 
of  the  Home  Missions  Council,  answer- 
ing questions  on  church  adjustment. 
The  university  has  loaned  an  exten- 
sion worker  for  a time  in  an  effort  to 
survey  conditions  in  the  state. 

Annual  Meeting  at  Mountain  Lakes 

Interest  in  the  fine  work  of  Com- 
munity church  of  Mountain  Lakes, 
New  Jersey,  Walter  A.  Scholten,  pas- 
tor, was  shown  at  their  annual  dinner 
held  on  April  14.  Officers  were  elect- 
ed, and  brief  but  comprehensive  re- 
ports were  presented  on  all  activities 
for  the  year.  In  connection  with  the 
School  of  Religious  Education  it  was 
announced  that  the  twentieth  an- 
niversary will  be  celebrated  this  June. 


Big  Increase  of  Consolidated 
Churches  in  Ohio 

The  past  year  more  church  con- 
solidations have  been  effected  in  the 
state  of  Ohio  than  in  any  preceding 
year.  The  Ohio  Council  of  churches 
had  led  in  setting  up  these  consolida- 
tions. A map  and  circular  has  been 
published  by  this  organization  show- 


THE  MISSIONARY  REVIEW 
OF  THE  WORLD 


FOR  EVERY 

Family 

Community 

Church 

Land  and  Race 


FOR  EVERY 

Missionary 

Pastor 

Student 

Teacher 


YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  MISS 
articles  and  editorials  written  by  well 
known  folks  familiar  with  the  prog- 
ress of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature  in  every  land.  The  REVIEW 
describes  methods  for  awakening  in- 
terest in  churches  and  missionary 
societies  as  well  as  giving  informa- 
tion regarding  the  latest  missionary 
books.  There  is  never  a dull  or  un- 
informative issue.  It  keeps  in  step 
with  the  times. 

Six  months  for  $1.00 — A year’s  sub- 
scription for  $2.50.  SUBSCRIBE  TO- 
DAY. YOU  NEED  THIS  MAGAZINE. 

THE  MISSIONARY  REVIEW 
OF  THE  WORLD 

156  Fifth  Avenoe  New  York  City. 


ing  the  location  of  the  various  150  in- 
terdenominational churches,  of  which 
there  are  now  150.  The  dots  on  the 
map  are  thickest  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  state  and  follow  a line 
to  the  southwest.  These  churches  are 
less  frequently  found  in  the  north- 


DOES  YOUR  CHURCH 
HAVE  A HEAVY 
MORTGAGE? 

— or — 

Do  You  Need  a 
New  Building? 

* * 

Marts  & Lundy  have 
raised  over  $180,000,000 
for  philanthropic  and  religious 
purposes 
* * 

MARTS  & LUNDY,  Inc. 

r,21  Fifth  Ave.  17  Ji.  Hi«h  St. 

New  York  City  Columbus,  Ohio 


THESE  BONDS 

Aid  Bible  Distribution; 
Pay  You  High  as  9% 

Annuity  Bonds  of  the  New  York  Bible 
Society  are  a truly  Christian  investment. 
They  pay  you  a dependable  income  for 
life — from  4%  to  9%,  according  to  your 
age.  They  are  safeguarded  by  securities 
legal  for  trust  funds  more  than  double 
outstanding  annuities.  Through  them 
you  aid  the  great  Christian  work  of  giv- 
ing the  Bible  to  those  most  in  need  of 
its  guidance  and  comfort.  The  coupon 
brings  you  an,  interesting  booklet  which 
gives  full  details.  Send  for  it  today. 


NEW  YORK  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
5 E.  48th  St.,  Dept.  60.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Without  obligation  to  mo.  kindly  send  me  a 
copy  of  your  free  booklet.  “A  Truly  Christian  In- 
vestment,” which  gives  full  details  of  your  Bible 
Annuity  Bonds. 

Kama  Age 

Address  


Cits 


State 
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west  and  the  southeast  sections.  Hun- 
dreds of  these  consolidations  should 
be  set  up  and  the  outstanding  suc- 
cess of  those  already  made  will  doubt- 
less lead  to  more.  An  official  of  the 
Council  states  that  only  two  churches 
of  this  type  have  to  his  knowledge  re- 
sulted in  failure.  There  are  now  52 
federated  churches  in  the  state,  28 
denominational  type  community  type 
churches  and  31  independent  church- 
es. The  union  of  local  congregation 
has  in  the  judgment  of  the  leaders 
in  the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches  re- 
sulted in  “better  pastoral  leadership, 
increased  membership,  more  liberal 
financial  support,  better  buildings  and 
equipment,  more  constructive  service 
in  the  community  and  a stronger  hold 
on  youth.” 


Remarkable  Success  of  One 
Community  Church 

An  unexpected  incentive  to  the  de- 
velopment  of  the  Philippine  rural 
churches  into  community-serving 
agencies  was  the  discovery  in  Gui- 
hulngan,  Oriental  Negros,  of  a com- 
paratively unknown  congregation 
which  had  already  developed  a fairly 
inclusive  community  program  along 
the  lines  suggested.  On  its  own  initia- 
tive, with  Filipino  leadership,  this 
isolated  church  has  built  itself  into 
the  life  of  a great  rural  area  until  it 
has  become  the  dominant  force  for 
good  in  two  mountain  valleys.  It  has 
two  pastors,  the  Malahay  brothers, 
and  a membership  of  more  than  1.500. 
This  membership  is  organized  into  19 
districts,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
officers,  and  a Sunday  school  meet- 
ing each  Sunday  afternoon  in  a mem- 
ber’s home.  The  community  church 
building  is  located  on  the  seashore 
at  the  convergence  of  the  two  moun- 
tain valleys.  To  its  Sunday  morning 
service  come  the  leaders  of  each  dis- 
trict and  others  to  the  number  of  four 
or  five  hundred.  After  the  morning 
service,  the  people  who  are  to  teach 
in  the  district  Sunday  schools  sit  in 
a normal  training  class,  then  walk 
back  from  one  to  six  miles  to  meet 
their  afternoon  classes.  Three  times 
each  year,  the  entire  congregation 
celebrates  the  holy  communion  in  the 
central  church.  Preceding  this  serv- 
ice the  pastors  hold  three  meetings 
in  each  district,  rallying  the  people, 
baptizing  the  children,  and  extending 
the  invitation  to  those  who  have  not 
made  the  Christian  decision.  Often 
1000  or  more  people  will  convene  in 
the  central  church  for  the  three  meet- 
ings of  this  great  all-day  service. 

The  church  already  has  four  de- 
partments: elders,  deacons,  religious 
education,  and  women’s  work.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Butterfield,  it  was 
voted  to  organize  four  others:  acade- 
mic education,  economic  improvement, 
health  and  sanitation,  and  play  and 
recreation.  Hereafter,  at  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  church  “congress,” 
each  of  these  departments  will  make 
its  report  to  the  official  boards,  and 
the  work  will  be  checked  and  correlat- 
ed. A Christian  ex-teacher  was  found 
who  could  conduct  literary  classes. 
Dr.  Butterfield  said  that  so  far  as  he 
knows,  there  is  no  church  in  the  world 
which  has  quite  such  promise  of  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  people  on  the 


land  as  this  distinctly  indigenous 
Philippine  church  at  Guihulngan, 
and  that  he  plans  to  recommend  its 
broad  outlines  as  a basis  for  the  de- 
velopment of  rural  community 
churches  elsewhere.  As  a result  of 
his  appreciation,  “the  Guihulngan 
plan”  is  becoming  known  all  over  the 
Philippines,  and  the  idea  of  the 
church  as  a synthesizing,  effectuat- 
ing agency  for  all  schemes  for  com- 
munity betterment  among  rural  peo- 
ple is  growing. 

The  Christian  Century. 


The  Church  of  Christ  in  Spring  Glen 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 

At  Spring  Glen,  New  Haven  a new 
community  church  has  been  set  up  to 
provide  more  thorough  religious  edu- 
cation for  the  children  and  to  foster 
a religious  spirit  in  the  adult  popula- 
tion. They  recognized  the  splendid 
work  being  done  by  the  churches 
in  nearby  communities,  but  felt 
that  they  were  somewhat  inacces- 
sible, especially  for  the  children.  This 
need  was  voiced  at  a community  meet- 
ing held  on  September  9,  1929,  attend- 
ed by  125  residents,  all  of  whom  sig- 
nified their  desire  to  assist  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a church  and  Sunday 
school.  Several  ministers  of  churches 
having  members  living  in  Spring  Glen 
were  present  and  expressed  thorough 
sympathy  with  the  movement. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  the  organization  of  a 
Sunday  School,  and  on  November  3rd 
the  first  classes  were  held.  Interest  in 
the  Sunday  School  grew  so  rapidly 
that  it  was  considered  wise  to  seek  a 
minister  to  lead  in  the  work.  The  com- 
munity was  very  fortunate  at  that 
time  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Rev. 
Fred  R.  Bunker  of  Wilton  Conn.,  who 
was  made  available  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Raymond  Foundation. 

Almost  immediately  the  need  for 
worship  services  became  apparent, 
and  on  January  5,  1930,  the  first  serv- 
ice of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Spring 
Glen  was  held.  For  several  months 
Mr.  Bunker  rendered  invaluable  serv- 
ice in  the  community  and  from  the 
pulpit,  but  was  forced  to  resign  to  take 
up  work  in  a foreign  field.  It  then 
became  necessary  to  secure  another 
minister  who  could  devote  his  entire 
time  to  the  Church.  Rev.  C.  Victor 
Brown,  Jr.,  a post-graduate  student  at 
the  Yale  Divinity  School,  being  avail- 
able, was  invited  to  begin  his  work  in 
June,  1930.  After  much  consideration 
it  was  decided  to  suspend  the  regular 
Sunday  School  and  Church  services 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August 
and  to  resume  them  on  September  7th. 
During  these  months,  however,  com- 
mittees were  active  in  perfecting  plans 
for  the  work  in  the  fall. 

The  Sunday  School  started  the  year 
with  an  attendance  of  about  25  chil- 
dren of  all  ages.  At  the  end  of  June 
the  enrollment  was  80,  with  an,  aver- 
age attendance  of  well  over  50.  At 
Christmas  and  at  Easter  special  exer- 
cises attracted  many  parents  who  wit- 
nessed the  results  of  the  work  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  children.  The  Sun- 
day School  closed  its  year  on  June 
22nd,  with  an  appropriate  program 
at  which  time  awards  were  made  for 
faithful  attendance.  Shortly  there- 


after a very  successful  picnic  was  held 
at  Fort  Hale  Park. 

Attendance  at  the  church  services, 
held  regularly  from  New  Year’s  until 
the  end  of  June,  showed  sustained  and 
widespread  interest.  The  services  were 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
community  rather  than  those  of  any 
particular  group.  Occasionally  pro- 
fessors from  the  Yale  Divinity  School 
and  ministers  from  nearby  were  invit- 
ed to  fill  the  pulpit. 

During  the  season  the  ladies  formed 
an  Auxiliary  which  did  valuable  work 
in  providing  for  the  hymnals  which 
are  now  being  used,  and  in  fostering 
interest  in  the  movement. 

From  its  inception  until  the  end  of 
June,  the  Church  has  been  entirely 
self  supporting.  This  is  regarded  as 
another  indication  of  the  need  for  and 
interest  in  the  Church. 

Immediately  following  the  close  of 
services  in  June,  plans  for  the  fall 
work  were  begun.  Since  the  move- 
ment is  comparatively  new,  no  steps 
will  be  taken  to  constitute  a formal 
organization  with  elected  officers  un- 
til shortly  after  the  New  Year,  when 
the  first  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held. 
Any  who  have  become  affiliated  with 
the  Church  prior  to  this  meeting  will 
be  considered  charter  members,  and 
be  invited  to  voice  their  opinions  and 
wishes. 

In  keeping  with  the  expressed  de- 
sires of  the  residents  of  the  commu- 
nity, those  interested  in  the  Church 
have  not  allowed  their  personal  creed- 
al  beliefs  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  a united  Christian  fellowship  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  Spring  Glen. 
Considerable  thought  has  been  given 
to  the  Order  of  Worship,  yet  it  does 
not  follow  any  strictly  denominational 
lines,  and  can  be  modified  to  meet 
any  changes  in  need  that  may  arise. 

The  great  success  of  the  Sunday 
School  last  year  demanded  the  most 
careful  preparation  of  the  program 
for  this  year.  The  previous  work  was 
carefully  reviewed,  and  the  weak  fea- 
tures corrected.  The  graded  lessons 
in  use  are  best  available,  and  will  be 
taught  to  the  various  classes  by  a 
group  of  men  and  women  qualified 
to  provide  religious  instructions. 

Pending  the  formation  of  a perma- 
nent organization,  the  expenses  of  the 
Church  are  controlled  by  a budget. 
This  budget  is  modest,  and  is  being 
met  by  voluntary  contributions  from 
those  interested  in  the  movement.  It 
will  provide  for  adequate  facilities,  in- 
cluding the  lease  of  the  Church  House, 
which  is  the  building  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Spring  Glen  Club.  All 
church  activities  will  be  held  in  the 
Church  House,  with  Sunday  School  at 
9:45  A.  M.,  and  regular  Worship  Serv- 
ice at  11:00  A.  M. 

Though  no  efforts  are  being  made 
to  secure  memb  rs  from  among  those 
who  are  happily  and  actively  connect- 
ed with  other  Sunday  schools  and 
churches,  a cordial  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  any  one  who  so  desires  to 
attend  the  services  and  to  become  af- 
filiated with  the  fellowship. 

Rev.  C.  Victor  Brown,  Jr.,  is  the  ac- 
tive leader  in  the  formation  of  this 
new  Community  Church  107  charter 
members  formed  the  permanent  or- 
ganization. 
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EDITORIALS 


A Study  of  Church  Attendance 

Roger  Babson,  the  statistician  of  nation-wide  fame 
who  furnishes  banks  and  brokerage  houses  with  a regu- 
lar statistical  service  heads  up  a Commission  of  the 
National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches.  His 
commission  is  charged  with  a,  study  of  church  attend- 
ance. Naturally  the  study  is  being  made  in  the  ranks 
of  Congregational  churches,  but  its  results  are  likely  to 
have  significance  to  all  of  American  Protestantism.  One 
thousand  churches  have  been  taken  for  study.  These 
are  considered  a cross  section  of  the  entire  group  of 
Congregational  churches.  The  statistician  says  that  the 
results  gained  from  the  study  of  these  one  thousand 
churches  should  be  ninety  per  cent  correct. 

The  work  is  apparently  developing  in  four  steps  or 
divisions,  as  follows: 

(1)  Ascertaining  the  true  trend  of  church 
attendance,  whether  upward,  downward  or  sta- 
tionary; making  the  study  by  strictly  unpre- 
judiced statistical  methods  with  one  thous- 
and churches  as  a test. 

(2)  Analyzing  the  history,  location,  mem- 
bership and  leadership  of  a selected  group  of 
churches. 

(3)  Presenting,  through  the  National  Coun- 
cil, to  the  pastors  of  all  Congregational  and 
Christian  churches,  such  conclusions  as  may 
give  them  help  in  strengthening  their  own  con- 
gregations. 

(4)  Presenting  to  the  National  Council,  at 
some  future  meeting,  such  data  and  conclus- 
ions as  may  help  all  denominations  in  the  years 
that  are  ahead. 

The  Commission  will  study  the  results  of  college  and 
seminary  training  on  the  work  of  successful  ministers. 
Other  factors  in  the  making  of  the  minister,  such  as 
family  inheritance  will  also  be  taken  into  the  account. 
The  sermon  topics  of  ministers  will  be  collected.  The 
religious  education  methods  of  the  churches,  the  liturgy 
and  the  theology  of  the  churches  will  also  be  examined. 

The  study  seems  to  proceed  from  the  church  side 
rather  than  from  the  community  side  which  is  equally 
as  important  a factor  as  the  church  program  and  the 
minister. 

Some  years  ago  in  the  “good  old  days”  of  steel,  men 
worked  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  seven  days  a week  and 
twelve  hours  a day.  In  such  districts  the  ratio  of 
church  attendance  was  very  low,  being  practically  nil 
for  men.  This  factor  of  working  conditions  is  certainly 
one  that  should  be  taken  into  account. 

Another  factor  is  that  of  a migratory  population.  The 
number  of  young  executives  and  salesmen  about  the 
big  cities  who  move  every  year  or  two  is  very  large. 
These  form  no  permanent  church  connections.  As  vis- 
itors at  some  church,  they  naturally  have  less  interest 
and  loyalty  than  they  would  have  as  members.  In  the 
rural  districts,  the  growth  of  tenantry  has  been  shown 
to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  matter  of  church 
membership  and  church  attendance. 


Church  attendance  is  often  radically  affected  by 
other  conditioning  community  facts.  Here  is  a church 
that  always  had  a Sunday  evening  service.  But  a Sun- 
day theater  is  opened  in  the  town  and  soon  it  is  necess- 
ary to  close  the  Sunday  evening  service.  It  may  be  some 
other  form  of  commercialized  recreation  that  occasions 
a radical  change. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  subject  for  investigation 
to  learn  whether  or  not  lodges  affect  church  attendance 
adversely.  Many  people  believe  so.  Some  communities 
have  large  numbers  of  fraternal  organizations.  Do 
these  communities  show  a low  attendance  ratio? 

Not  only  do  these  conditioning  factors  of  community 
environment  play  a part,  but  there  are  also  less  easily 
recognized  factors.  The  study  of  Mr.  Babson  will  take 
into  account  the  theology  of  the  minister.  Probably 
it  should  also  take  into  account  as  a conditioning  factor 
the  theology  of  the  lay  people  of  the  community.  In 
one  community  a “liberal”  church  seems  to  get  the 
crowds  and  to  have  the  foremost  place  in  the  commun- 
ity life.  In  some  other  community  the  most  conservative 
church  in  town  shows  the  big  results. 

The  effort  on  the  part  of  a conservative  journalist 
some  years  ago  to  show  that  in  the  Chicago  area  liberal 
churches  all  died  and  conservative  churches  all  pros- 
pered was  a dismal  failure.  The  truer  thing  to  say 
would  be  that  in  a conservative  community  a conserv- 
ative church  succeeds,  and  in  a progressive  community 
the  more  liberal  kind  will  best  serve.  The  question  of 
the  preacher’s  theology  is  important  only  in  that  he 
should  not  be  too  far  out  of  touch  with  community 
standards.  The  conservative  preacher  in  a progressive 
community  is  just  as  hnpeless  a misfit  as  a liberal 
preacher  in  a conservative  community.  They  are  both 
tempted  to  start  radical  changes  without  a pedagogical 
approach  to  the  problem. 

More  important  than  the  beliefs  and  attitude  of  any 
one  community  is  the  American  mind  itself.  There  are 
nation-wide  movements  of  sentiment  which  are  favor- 
able or  adverse  in  their  effect  upon  religion.  America’s 
big  joy  ride  preceding  the  depression  probably  hurt 
church  attendance  very  much  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
scattered  reports  from  ministers.  But  in  the  depress- 
ion there  seems  a return  to  sanity  and  a new  sense  of 
religious  values.  The  nation-wide  drive  of  the  wets 
has  hurt  certain  denominations  a little,  but  without 
seeming  to  help  any  others.  The  churches  carry  on 
their  campaign  against  war  at  an  institutional  loss. 
But  the  church  that  would  not  be  willing  to  lose  its 
life  for  Christ’s  sake  does  not  deserve  to  live.  In 
the  long  run  the  church  that  loses  its  life  will  find  it 
again.  An  old  preacher  once  reported  with  regard  to 
an  interesting  pastorate  of  his  youth,  “I  had  to  preach 
my  church  empty  before  I could  fill  it  again.” 

The  methods  of  churches  to  increase  church  at- 
tendance have  often  been  the  cheapest  of  clap-trap. 
The  announcement  of  sensational  sermon  topics  has 
been  accompanied  by  strained  efforts  after  “special 
days.”  These  special  days  often  take  away  from  the 
minister  his  chance  to  preach  religion. 
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It  would  seem  to  be  time  for  somebody  to  say  a con- 
servative word.  The  way  to  build  up  church  attendance 
is  to  put  solid  merit  into  every  service.  This  service 
does  not  need  to  be  elaborately  liturgical  in  some  com- 
munities. But  it  does  need  to  be  planned.  The  days  of  a 
minister  thumbing  through  a hymn  book  for  his  hymns 
after  he  gets  into  the  pulpit  is  happily  gone.  But  other 
parts  of  his  service  are  still  very  haphazard. 

There  will  be  no  great  increase  of  church  attendance 
without  better  sermons.  The  minister  tries  to  do  too 
many  things.  Often  his  sermon  preparation  and  his 
scholarly  life  suffers.  He  rings  door  bells  all  week,  but 
has  nothing  to  say  after  the  people  get  to  church.  He 
prepares  all  sorts  of  talks  for  clubs  and  societies,  and 
he  fails  to  prepare  adequately  his  most  important  de- 
liverance. 

The  great  preacher  must  have  some  form  of  contact 
with  his  people  and  know  their  mind.  This  may  happen 
on  the  golf  links  or  the  parlor,  but  it  has  to  happen. 
The  traditional  preacher  who  “was  invisible  all  week 
and  incomprehensible  on  Sunday”  can  never  fill  any 
church  for  long. 

Into  the  churches  must  come  new  conviction  and  a 
new  quest  of  the  spiritual  life.  Noah  preached  for 
forty  years  without  a convert,  the  old  Bible  story  says. 
That  may  not  have  been  Noah’s  fault.  Church  attend- 
ance may  often  be  poor  at  a church  where  much  better 
results  should  be  secured.  There  must  be  a radical  im- 
provement in  the  service  which  ministers  render,  but 
something  is  to  be  done  with  a public  mind  which  has 
been  worldly  and  unspiritual.  The  church  is  not  the 
only  factor  in  moulding  this  public  mind. 

Pope  and  Politician 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  World  War  was  to  give 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  a great  advantage.  It  had 
pretty  well  maintained  its  neutrality.  It  had  counsell- 
ed peace  to  a world  insane  with  war  frenzy.  If  its  coun- 
sels were  not  heeded,  at  least  its  position  commanded 
respect. 

Following  the  war  there  were  further  increases  of 
power.  The  disestablishment  of  the  church  in  some 
protestant  lands  brought  an  opportunity  for  Catholic 
interests  to  buy  up  defunct  orphanages  and  other  phil- 
anthropic institutions.  Politically  there  seemed  to  be 
an  increase  in  Catholic  interest.  Although  the  newly 
made  Czecho-Slovakia  was  not  Catholic,  notably  in 
Italy  the  papal  power  increased. 

But  recent  events  in  many  parts  of  the  world  must  be 
giving  the  Pope  a head-ache.  The  flight  of  King  Al- 
fonso from  Spain  has  been  followed  by  destruction  of 
church  property.  The  conflict  between  the  Pope  and 
Mussoulini  has  been  accompanied  by  riots  and  deep 
popular  feeling.  A state  in  Mexico  has  decreed  that 
only  one  priest  for  each  one  hundred  thousand  of  popu- 
lation shall  be  allowed.  This  is  about  the  same  as  clos- 
ing up  the  church  by  process  of  law. 

In  the  meantime  all  modernism  in  the  church  has 
been  suppressed.  Processions  following  a holy  shirt 
revive  customs  of  the  middle  ages.  But  the  deepest  sick- 
ness of  the  Catholic  church  is  not  superstition  but  the 
political  ambitions  of  the  Pope.  Did  he  seek  to  be  only 
the  spiritual  father  of  Christendom,  he  would  get  much 
farther  than  to  aspire  to  crown  all  kings. 

Catholicism  will  be  in  the  world  for  a long  time.  But 
it  has  in  the  past  identified  its  cause  with  absolutism, 
and  it  is  itself  an  absolutism.  It  must  go  through  a 
more  radical  reformation  than  Martin  Luther  ever 


sought  if  it  is  to  live  in  the  modern  world.  No  man  living 
today  is  going  to  see  the  death  of  the  Catholic  church, 
but  many  will  see  vast  changes  in  structure  and  meth- 
ods. 

Summer  in  the  Churches 

Here  and  there  one  finds  a church  which  closes  for 
the  summer.  There  are  exceptional'  situations  where 
the  exodus  of  population  may  make  this  necessary.  But 
more  often  the  churches  should  be  changing  their  pro- 
grams rather  than  abandoning  their  activities. 

The  Daily  Vacation  Bible  school  movement  is  the 
most  important  change  that  has  come  in  the  church 
program.  The  sending  of  young  people  away  to  religious 
summer  camps  is  another  item.  But  for  the  most  part 
the  churches  that  stay  open  continue  to  worry  through 
the  summer  slump  without  much  effort  at  change  of 
program. 

In  some  of  the  big  cities  experiments  are  conducted 
with  an  early  morning  service  held  at  the  hour  of  the 
Catholic  mass.  The  conventionally-minded  see  in  this 
a concession  to  Sunday  golf  and  Sunday  junkets.  It 
is  really  something  more.  The  service  is  held  before 
the  heat  of  the  day  becomes  a distraction.  It  is  briefer 
and  yet  offers  the  substantial  elements  of  worship. 

The  church  that  stays  open  in  the  summer  should 
take  more  account  than  it  formerly  did  of  the  visitors 
in  the  community.  Most  towns  have  as  large  a popula- 
tion in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter,  though  to  a cer- 
tain extent  it  is  a different  population.  The  new  people 
should  be  reached  by  publicity  and  special  invitation. 

The  possibilities  of  great  out-of-doors  places  in  which 
high  grade  religious  music  shall  be  offered  on  Sunday 
afternoon  or  evening  is  another  new  enterprise  worthy 
of  further  development.  Jesus  went  where  the  people 
were.  With  new  methods  and  a new  type  of  appeal  we 
might  hope  to  make  religion  effective  in  the  summer 
time  once  more. 

The  Wet  Crusade  Meets  Obstacles 

Large  numbers  of  bills  were  introduced  into  the  var- 
ious state  legislatures  the  past  winter  designed  to  “lib- 
eralize” the  liquor  laws  or  to  make  prohibition  enforce- 
ment more  difficult.  The  net  achievement  resulting 
from  a flood  of  wet  oratory  is  next  to  nothing.  Mas- 
sachusetts, so  wet  that  it  went  over  from  Republican 
to  Democratic  ranks  in  the  last  presidential  election, 
turned  down  all  wet  bills  except  one.  It  voted  for  a con- 
stitutional convention  to  amend  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment. In  Illinois  the  wet  bills  passed  the  legislature  by 
a I majority  of  one  vote,  and  were  then,  vetoted  by  the 
governor. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  has  put  his  newspaper 
chain  behind  a plan  to  collect  the  war  debts  from  the 
poor  of  the  country  through  a return  to  the  license  sys- 
tem. This  would  let  the  rich  men  down  on  their  in- 
come taxes.  An  increasing  number  of  the  labor  element 
of  the  country  see  the  fallacy  lurking  in  this  proposal. 

The  wet  cause  was  never  so  sick  since  the  passing  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  It  has  resorted  to  all  sorts 
of  falsehoods  which  have  been  exposed.  It  is  morally 
and  intellectually  bankrupt.  The  leading  candidates 
of  both  old  parties  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and 
diligently  side-step  the  issue  of  the  repeal  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Amendment  or  else  propose  to  subordinate  this 
issue  to  others. 
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How  To  Take  A Vacation:  Theory  and  Practice 

By  Charles  M.  Sharpe , of  Orono,  Maine 


It  is  taken  for  granted  these  days  that  everyone  who 
can  do  so  will  certainly  take  a vacation.  It  has  become 
not  only  a fashion;  it  is  regarded  as  almost  a moral  and 
religious  duty  to  do  so.  Practically  everybody  would 
agree  with  the  reply  made  by  a certain  minister  to  one 
of  his  parishioners.  The  good  lady  had  said  to  him: 
“How  can  you  go  off  on  a vacation,  when  you  remember 
that  the  Devil  never  takes  a vacation?”  “Well,”  he  re- 
plied, “I  never,  did  believe  in  imitating  the  Devil.”  He 
might  have  added  that  if  only  the  Devil  would  take  fre- 
quent vacations  he  might  not  be  such  a devil.  It 
would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  if  he 
would  take  extended  vacations. 

But  as  regards  the  nature  and  method  of  the  vaca- 
tion there  is  not  nearly  such  unanimity  of  opinion,  and 
indeed  there  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  agreement 
here.  Nevertheless  there  are  certain  regulative  ideas  or 
principles  which  it  may  be  profitable  to  consider  with 
reference  to  the  matter.  It  may  be  regarded  as  espec- 
ially appropriate  that  the  question  be  treated  by  the 
pulpit,  and  for  this  reason.  It  has  become  almost 
axiomatic  that  the  way  in  which  people  use  their  leis- 
ure time  has  far  greater  effect  upon  character  than 
any  of  their  other  activities  whatsoever.  Therefore, 
if  the  church  and  its  ministry  are  actually  interested 
primarily  in  the  development  of  character,  they  should 
intelligently  and  earnestly  address  themselves  to  the 
problem  of  the  best  use  of  leisure  time. 

Let  us  begin  by  asking  what  is  the  purpose  of  a vaca- 
tion. The  answer  would  seem  to  lie,  in  part  at  least,  in 
the  very  etymology  of  the  word.  It  is  an  emptying  out 
or  leaving  off  of  one’s  usual  interests.  The  purpose  is 
that  of  getting  a rest  from  one’s  routine  with  the  ac- 
companying thought  of  returning  to  it  with  greater 
power  and  freshness.  The  motive  of  all  proper  vaca- 
tions was  eloquently  expressed  by  colored  Aunt  Mary 
when  she  sent  her  husband  Mose  off  on  an  extended 
visit,  saying  to  a friend,  “Ef  I don’t  git  some  relieve- 
rnent  from  dat  man  I shore  am  goin  to  lose  ma  taste  foh 
he.” 

The  purpose,  then,  of  a vacation  is  rest  and  re-cre- 
ation. The  problem  of  “how?”  and  “what?”  of  the 
vacation  resolves  itself  into  this — “What  sort  of  inter- 
mission of  my  regular  vocation  will  afford  the  maxim- 
um rest  and  re-creation?”  Few  people  have  the  wis- 
dom to  select  their  vacation,  even  had  they  the  liberty 
to  enjoy  the  sort  they  would  most  covet.  As  a result, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  there  is  no  time  when 
people  need  a vacation  so  much  as  just  after  they  have 
had  one.  A certain  touristic  vacationer  has  recorded 
the  following  reaction  to  his  own  experience: 

When  vacation’s  last  day  has  been  ended, 

When  our  pocket-book’s  empty  and  flat; 

When  with  boats,  busses  and  trains  we’re  offended, 
“Fed  up”  with  hotels  and  all  that; 

O it’s  then  we  remember  with  pleasure, 

The  “Little  Gray  Home  in  the  West”, 

The  rest  and  the  joy  without  measure, 

The  bunks  which  no  insects  infest. 

There  we’ll  sleep,  and  begad  we  will  need  it, 

When  these  murtherin  days  are  no  more; 

The  “Simple  Life?”  faith  we  will  lead  it, 

In  the  peace  lying  back  of  our  door. 

C.  M.  S.{With  apologies  to  R.  Kipling.) 


Now  I can  not  speak  of  this  type  of  vacationing  in 
such  disparaging  fashion  without  a vivid  sense  of  self- 
condemnation.  For,  within  the  last  five  years  my  com- 
rade and  myself  have  taken  no  less  than  four  extended 
tours  by  motor  car,  not  to  speak  of  four  months  con- 
stant travel  upon  continental  European  railways.  Our 
last  motor  trip  was  of  4,300  miles  and  brought  us  into  13 
different  states  of  the  Union,  being  accomplished  in 
30  days.  But  there  were  some  extenuating  and  redeem- 
ing features  in  our  case,  which  apparently  were  not 
present  in  the  experience  of  the  persons  referred  to  in 
the  parody  just  quoted.  For  the  sake  of  any  who  may 
be  contemplating  a similar  vacation,  I will  speak  of 
these  favorable  elements  which  were  characteristic 
especially  of  our  last  tour. 

In  the  first  place  we  carefully  avoided  both  boats 
and  trains.  Moreover  since  we  were  driving  a new 
“Hupmobile”  it  could  not  be  said  we  were  patronizing 
a bus.  In  the  second  place,  we  frequented  hotels  almost 
not  at  all — making  delightful  short  visits  with  friends 
and  relatives  along  the  way — and  sleeping  often  in  our 
own  elegant  upper  berth  in  our  “Hupp”  from  which  all 
insects  were  effectively  excluded  by  a simple  screen  de- 
vice fitted  in  the  windows.  Thus  protected  against  their 
too  intimate  attentions,  we  were  able  to  appreciate  the 
most  excellent  music  with  which  they  kindly  serenaded 
us. 

Furthermore,  this  was  in  a very  real  sense  a patriotic 
pilgrimage.  We  were  seeing  “America,  the  Beautiful” 
and  preparing  ourselves  to  sing  with  even  greater  in- 
telligence and  spirit  of  her  “spacious  skies”,  “amber 
waves  of  grain,”  “purple  mountain  majesties,”  and  all 
the  rest.  We  passed  in  rapid  succession  through  the 
corn  belt  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  the  wheat  belt  of 
Kansas,  the  oil  belt  of  Oklahoma,  the  cotton  belt  of 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  the  tobacco  belt 
of  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  the  Carolinas,  the  iron  and 
coal  belts  of  West  Virginia.  We  saw  not  only  America 
the  Beautiful,  but  America  the  Rich,  the  Huge  and  the 
Self-sufficient. 

For  another  thing  we  made  a specialty  of  visiting 
the  shrines  of  American  patriotism — the  homes  and 
tombs  of  American  saints  and  heroes.  The  national 
election  was  coming  on,  and  I was  especially  anxious 
to  visit  the  Holy  Place  of  Democracy  in  order  to  get  in- 
spiration and  courage  to  be  true  to  my  ancestral  politic- 
al faith.  We  were  at)  “The  Hermitage” — Andrew  Jack- 
son’s fine  old  plantation  home  near  Nashville,  and  there 
we  saw  among  many  other  interesting  relics,  the  gen- 
eral’s commodious  liquor  chest.  We  pressed  on  to  Char- 
lottsville,  Virginia,  and  spent  some  interesting  hours 
at  beautiful  “Monticello,”  the  residence  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. Here  there  is  so  much  to  remind  one  of  the 
universal  genius  of  that  greatest  of  all  democratic 
statesmen.  Among  other  ingenious  inventions  was  a 
sort  of  elevator  or  dumb  waiter  running  from  the  dining 
room  to  the  cellar,  and  by  means  of  which  the  empty 
bottles  were  sent  down  at  the  same  time  the  full  ones 
were  coming  up.  An  early  example  of  scientific  manage- 
ment— no  lost  motion!  On  we  went  to  Staunton,  Vir- 
ginia, and  saw  the  Presbyterian  manse  in  which  Wood- 
row  Wilson  was  born.  Being  a bookish  boy,  and  a man 
with  only  a single  track  mind,  he  had  left  nothing  there 
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to  remind  us  of  his  individuality.  It  was  just  a house, 
and  we  could  not  even  get  inside.  I regret  to  say  that 
in  spite  of  the  emotions  which  these  visits  aroused  and 
notwithstanding  the  inspirations  I did  receive  toward 
being  a better  American  citizen,  yet  I did  not  derive  suf- 
ficient stimulus  to  vote  the  ticket  straight  at  election, 
— and  this  despite  the  fact  that  our  principal  candidate 
was  in  obvious  sympathy  with  the  tastes  of  some  of 
these  great  democratic  exemplars  of  the  early  day. 

Now  it  is  ©pen  to  doubt  whether  this  species  of  vaca- 
tion is  to  be  recommended.  Its  value  depends  largely 
upon  the  vigor  of  one’s  physical  health;  and  it  depends 
quite  as  much  upon  the  sort  of  preparation  one  makes 
for  its  profitable  enjoyment.  But  I will  venture  this 
statement  of  opinion.  If  one  will,  during  the  year  prior 
to  such  a vacation,  occupy  his  leisure  in  finding  out  as 
much  as  he  can  about  the  scenes  he  purposes  to  visit, 
if  he  will  read  biographies  of  individuals;  whose  homes 
he  will  see,  and  if  he  will  acquire  the  art  of  touring 
in  comfort,  he  will  find  such  a vacation  to  be  not  only 
re-creative  of  physical  strength,  but  he  will  also  find 
it  enjoyable  and  educative  to  a very  high  degree. 

Now  I think  there  are  a few  principles  that  are  quite 
generally  valid  with  reference  to  our  vacation  periods, 
and  these  I wish  very  briefly  to  state. 

1.  A vacation  should  not,  ordinarily,  be  spent  in  idle- 
ness, though  there  may  be  and  ought  to  be  some  periods 
of  almost  complete  idleness,  when  one  just  loafs  and  in- 
vites his  soul.  But  rest  and  real  re-creation  is  not 
found  in  a cessation  of  activity;  rather  is  it  found  in 
a variation  of  activity.  If  a lazy  man  spends  his  vaca- 
tion in  laziness  he  will  come  back  lazier  than  ever. 

2.  A vacation  should  be  planned  to  give  exercise  and 
satisfaction  to  those  elements  of  one’s  nature  which  of 
necessity  are  denied  and  repressed  during  the  months 
of  the  working  year.  Ordinarily  it  should  be  spent  in 
the  cultivation  and  enjoyment  pf  one’s  most  appeal- 
ing sidelines  of  interest. 

The  professional  man  should  turn  aside  from  his  pro- 
fession, and  professional  concerns — yes,  even  from  his 
professional  self.  If  he  reads,  let  him  read  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  larger  sweep  of  his  human  sympathies.  But 
more  important  than  any  sort  of  reading  in  books,  will 
be  his  reading  of  the  larger  volume  Nature  will  spread 
before  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  person  whose  life  is  one  of 
physical  exertion  and  of  concern  with  material  things 
in  shop,  in  field.  or  store,  needs  to  give  his  mind  a 
chance  to  live.  His  vacation  should  have  a place  for 
reading,  for  seeing  pictures,  architecture,  all  forms  of 
beauty  in  nature  or  art.  It  is  a pitiful  thing  that  any 
human  being  should  let  the  finest  and  noblest  part  of 
himself  starve,  wither  and  die,  just  for  lack  of  a little 
intelligent  care.  And  here  may  I refer  to  what  was 
said  a few  moments  ago  about  the  possibility  of  com- 
bining the  little  leisure  one  may  have  during  the  work- 
ing year  with  the  larger  leisure  of  the  vacation  season. 
It  was  suggested  that  one  may  by  reading  prepare 
himself  for  the  larger  and  more  intelligent  enjoyment 
of  a summer  tour  and  visitation  of  famous  scenes  and 
the  homes  of  famous  people.  The  New  England  region 
is  so  wondrously  rich  in  historic  interest,  and  has  so 
many  spiritual  and  intellectual  glories,  that  if  one 
wished  to  work  according  to  a well  thought-out  plan  he 
could  have  a marvelous  time  and  achieve  a liberal  edu- 
cation by  the  right  use  of  his  leisure. 

3.  A vacation  should  be  a time  of  full  release  from 
worries  and  responsibilities.  Our  vision  and  judgment 
of  the  proportions  of  things  in  life  become  distorted  by 


too  great  intimacy  and  nearness.  We  are  “up  against” 
them  far  too  much.  We  need  to  get  away  from  them 
and  so  get  a fresh  eye.  But  it  is  remarkable  how  many 
people  there  are  who  can  never  get  away  from  their 
responsibilities  and  cares,  no  matter  where  or  how  far 
they  travel.  They  must  needs  drag  all  their  friends, 
their  relations,  their  offices  and  committees  along  with 
them.  Hence  a constant  writing  of  post  cards  and  let- 
ters— a constant  sending  of  telegrams — a constant 
gathering  up  of  various  articles  to  take  back  or  to  send. 
All  these  things  consume  the  time  and  energy  that 
ought  to  be  spent  in  alert  receptivity  of  the  new  and 
refreshing  impressions  knocking  at  the  doors  of  our 
senses.  Of  course  I am  aware  how  much  may  be  justly 
urged  in  favor  of  this  remembrance  of  one’s  friends. 
I am  aware  how  unselfish  it  is  to  wish  to  share  our 
privileges  with  those  who  must  stay  at  home.  But  I 
also  think  it  easy  to  exaggerate  the  value  one’s  friends 
may  place  upon  these  post  cards,  letters,  trinkets,  etc., 
wherewith  we  deluge  them.  In  any  case  I should  main- 
tain that  the  person  who  goes  on  a vacation  when  he 
really  needs  it,  is  entitled  to  be  just  a bit  selfish  and  seek 
above  all  things  to  make  his  vacation  a success  in  secur- 
ing that  rest  and  re-creation  which  is  the  object  in 
view.  Again,  I say  that  the  vacation  should  give  us 
complete  release  for  the  time  being  from  all  the  con- 
straints of  our  usual  life,  so  that  the  bow  unbent  may 
regain  some  of  its  elasticity  and  strength.  A boy  who 
had  never  seen  a bow-legged  man  observed  such  an  in- 
dividual standing  in  front  of  an  open  fire.  He  looked  at 
him  for  a moment  in  amazement,  then  coming  over  to 
his  side  the  lad  plucked  the  man’s  sleeve  and  said  in  a 
tone  of  genuine  concern,  “Say!  Mister!  Come  away 
from  the  fire.  You’re  getting  all  warped.”  The  pur- 
pose of  a vacation  is  largely  that  of  getting  away  from 
the  influences  that  tend  to  warp  us. 

4.  Finally,  a vacation  is  not  fully  used  unless,  in  some 
degree,  we  have  taken  advantage  of  the  leisure  and 
the  solitude  to  take  an  inventory  of  stock  and  to  cast 
up  the  accounts  of  life,  in  order  to  see  just  about  where 
we  are  according  to  a reasonable  schedule.  We  need  to 
consider  how  far  we  have  come  in  the  journey  of  life — 
what  there  may  be  yet  before  us  of  possible  achieve- 
ment—and  how  we  may  give  the  best  account  of  what 
remains  of  energy,  ability,  and  resources  in  order  to 
round  out  the  highest  and  worthiest  purpose  we  yet 
can  form.  In  the  busy  rush  of  our  work-a-day  life  we 
have  so  little  opportunity  for  such  meditations,  and 
we  do  need  them  sorely,  most  of  us. 

We  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  regard  our  vacation  seas- 
on as  a time  when  we  may  heed  the  poet’s  suggestion 
and  try  to  build  more  stately  mansions  for  our  souls.  As 
Angela  Morgan  sings. 

“I  will  hew  great  spaces  for  my  soul, 

Hours  of  majesty,  aisles  of  beauty; 

Out  of  the  solid  universe  will  hew  them, 

That  my  perishing  soul  may  pass  through  them, 

That  my  passionate  spirit  have  room  to  grow, 

That  the  mind  of  me  may  not  suffer  so, 

That  I faint  not  here  ’mid  the  pitiful  round  of  duty — 
7 will  hew  great  spaces,  marvellous  places,  FOR  MY 
SOUL” 


Our  next  two  issues  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
year  so  far  as  the  news  pages  are  concerned.  Ministers 
are  request-d  to  send  us  a good  newsy  letter  before  they 
go  on  vacation  from  which  the  news  editor  may  secure 
the  material  to  make  the  next  two  issues. 
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ARE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHES  GUILTY? 

By  Carl  S.  Welst,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


“The  trouble  with  community  churches  is  that  they 
are  very  provincial.  They  are  inclined  to  think  of  their 
immediate  vicinity  and  to  drop  the  world  from  their 
program  of  service.”  This  is  the  gist  of  statements 
that  are  coming  continually  from  our  denominational 
leaders  when  they  speak  of  the  community  church.  Is 
there  any  truth  in  the  statement?  Do  these  men  be- 
lieve that  it  is  true,  or  is  it  simply  a smoke  screen 
thrown  up  to  conceal  their  real  objection  to  community 
churches?  The  real  objection  may  be  that  the  commun- 
ity church  is  openly  and  avowedly  opposed  to  denomin- 
ationalism  which  splits  a community  up  into  divisive 
sects.  It  may  be  that  it  is  because  no  denomination 
wants  to  see  its  missionary  work  languish.  These  men 
oppose  the  community  church  because  of  the  fear  that 
if  churches  turn  “community”  they  may  not  longer  pour 
missionary  money  into  denominational  missionary  or- 
ganizations and  so  by  that  much  cripple  or  embarrass 
the  denominational  work. 

However  it  may  be,  we  do  hear  this  criticism  offered 
by  certain  men  who  are  not  over-denominationalized, 
and  I believe  that  instead  of  tossing  it  aside  we  should 
consider  it  carefully.  It  may  be  that  they  have  put  a 
finger  on  our  weakness.  I say,  it  may  be.  I do  not 
know.  Does  anyone?  Who  today  would  attempt  to 
speak  for  two  thousand  more  or  less  community 
churches  scattered  over  our  country?  No  one  but  an 
angel  or  a fool.  Not  wanting  to  classify  as  either  I shall 
not  attempt  it  here. 

What  I do  want  to  do  is  to  point  out  what  seems  to 
me  a danger  of  community  churches  to  the  end  that 
we  may  be  alive  to  the  peril.  Whether  we  want  to  admit 
it  or  not  a church  cut  off  from  its  old  avenues  to  the 
world  and  laying  stress  upon  its  community  will  in- 
evitably become  community-minded  and  maybe  nar- 
rowly community-minded.  It  may  be  so  concerned 
with  serving  its  own  half-mile  radius  that  all  other 
roads  will  be  closed.  After  all,  our  lives  are  guided  by 
their  emphases.  We  will  become  after,  a time  exactly 
that  for  which  we  strive  and  nothing  more.  One  can 
readily  see,  then,  that  there  is  a grave  danger  of  be- 
coming a provincial-minded  as  well  as  a community- 
minded  church  when  we  lay  stress  upon  our  immediate 
vicinity  as  the  community  church  rightly  does. 

This  is  not  saying  that  all  community  churches  need 
fall  into  this  pit  or  come  near  it.  Far  from  it.  There 
are  outstanding  examples  of  community  churches  with 
their  eyes  on  the  Great  Community.  I am  simply  plac- 
ing emphasis  upon  a danger  which  all  of  us  may  avoid 
by  taking  thought. 

The  trouble  with  the  Dead  Sea  is  that  it  has  no  out- 
let. We  are  told  that  because  the  Sea  is  so  low  the 
water  escapes  entirely  by  evaporation,  leaving  muck 
and  slime  behind.  Consequently  in  the  stagnant  water, 
poisons  accumulate  which  even  endanger  the  life  of 
birds  that  fly  across  it. 

People  with  inlets  and  no  outlets  in  their  spiritual 
lives  fare  nq  better.  All  of  us  have  seen  them.  Very 
soon  poisons  collect  in  the  torpid  waters — envy,  jeal- 
ousy, pride,  greed,  sensitiveness — which  in  time  endan- 
ger the  happiness  of  those  people  who  come  near. 


Every  spiritual  life  must  have  an  outlet  of  unselfish 
giving  if  it  is  to  be  kept  pure,  true  and  wholesome. 

Likewise  the  church  that  does  not  pour  out  its  life 
for  those  who  lie  beyond  its  immediate  skyline  is  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  a dead  sea  of  selfishness.  I have  seen 
such  churches.  They  are  intent  on  their  own  welfare. 
When  anything  threatens  their  life,  they  arise,  but  only 
from  selfish  motives  are  they  stirred  to  action.  They 
never  seem  to  realize  that  the  church  that  has  its  eyes 
on  the  needs  of  the  world  is  never  in  danger  of  losing 
its  own  life.  The  more  it  gives,  the  more  it  has  to 
give.  Blessed  is  the  church  that  loses  its  life,  for  it 
shall  save  it,”  is  eternally  true. 

And  so  I do  not  say  that  a community  church  must 
become  world-minded  in  order  to  save  the  world;  it 
must  become  world-minded  in  order  to  save  its  own 
soul.  We  need  other  peoples  far  more  than  they  need 
us.  We  need  them  for  breadth  of  life.  Otherwise  we 
we  are  in  danger  of  becoming  shrunken,  wizened  mis- 
ers, spending  our  time  running  the  fingers  of  our  com- 
placent minds  through  small,  immediate  treasures,  with 
no  conception  of  the  richness  just  beyond. 

. Life  is  a series  of  concentric  circles.  At  first  there  is 
a very  small  circle — the  family;  after  a few  years  the 
circle  of  the  school  is  drawn  around  the  child.  Then 
follows  the  church.  There  are  some  who  never  reach 
the  church,  and  there  are  others  who  stop  with  the 
church  circle.  If  life  is  to  realize  its  possibilities,  how- 
ever, it  cannot  stop  with  either  or  both  of  these.  There 
are  other  circles  to  be  drawn:  circles  of  radical  under- 
standing, knowledge  of  and  respect  for  other  religions, 
sympathy  for  those  in  our  land  and  abroad  who  have 
not  had  equal  opportunity  for  healthy  life.  If  we  draw 
not  these  larger  circles  how  petty  and  meager  is  our 
life. 

“If  love  should  count  you  worthy,  and  should  deign 

One  day  to  seek  your  door  and  be  your  guest, 

Pause!  ere  you  draw  the  bolt  and  bid  him  rest, 

If  in  your  old  content  you  would  remain. 

He  wakes  desire  you  never  may  forget; 

He  shows  you  stars  you  never  saw  before; 

He  makes  you  share  with  him,  forevermore, 

The  burden  of  the  world’s  divine  regret. 

How  wise  you  were  to  open  not!  and  yet 

How  poor  if  you  should  turn  him  from.’  the  door.” 

The  poet  is  right.  The  rich  life  is  the  one  that  has 
opened  its  door  to  the  guest  called  Love;  the  poor  life 
is  one  that  has  turned  Love  from  the  door.  By  the 
same  token  the  community  church  that  turns  love, — 
eager,  outreaching,  world-embracing  love — from  its 
door,  is  poor  indeed. 

Here  then  is  the  danger.  Does  it  follow,  as  one  critic 
suggests,  that  because  we  are  community  churches,  we 
must  perforce!  be  narrow  and  small?  Not  at  all.  The 
very  word  Community  itself  when  spelled  with  a capital 
C suggests  the  world  as  our  field.  There  are  many 
legitimate  projects  for  community  churches  to  make 
their  own.  Missions  abroad  are  becoming  unionized 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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A NEW  CARRIBEAN  POLICY 

By  Charles  S.  Detweiler 


Clemenceau  once  said  of  Lord  Kitchener  that  he 
was  a symbol;  and  a symbol,  he  added,  was  a public 
man  about  whom  the  people  continued  to  believe  what 
was  never  true.  To  all  of  Latin  America  Sandino  is  a 
symbol  of  patriotism  protesting  against  foreign  inter- 
vention. In  the  popular  mind  he  is  a hero  because 
he  has  defied  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 
From  unknown  sources  he  receives  supplies  sufficient 
to  clothe  his  soldiers  well  and  to  equip  them  with  the 
best  of  rifles  and  machine  guns.  Some  affirm  that  it 
has  been  profitable  to  him  to  play  the  role  of  vindi- 
cator of  Latin  American  nationalism;  that  with  gifts 
and  plunder  he  has  acquired  rich  property  in  Mexico. 
Whether  he  be  sincere  or  not  is  beside  the  point.  The 
intervention  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Stdtes 
in  the  political  life  of  Nicaragua  has  given  him  an  op- 
portunity to  achieve  distinction.  As  he  has  given  him- 
self to  the  cause  of  freedom  from  foreign  domination, 
that  cause  has  magnified  him  and  made  him  an  object 
of  admiration  to  all  Latin  America. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  this,  if  we  are  to  ap- 
preciate the  full  significance  of  Secretary  Stimson’s 
announcement  of  a new  Latin-American  policy.  The 
United  States  is  determined  henceforth  not  to  inter- 
vene in  the  internal  affairs  of  those  countries.  In 
spite  of  the  new  outbreak  of  hostilities  by  the  followers 
of  Sandino  there  will  be  no  interruption  in  the  with- 
drawal of  the  marines  from  Nicaragua.  The  natural 
impulse  of  our  military  leaders  after  the  wanton  killing 
of  eight  or  nine  Americans,  most  of  them  prisoners,  was 
to  send  a punitive  expedition  against  Sandino.  Probably 
if  the  Navy  had  had  its  way,  reinforcements  would  have 
been  rushed  from  our  base  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  and 
landed  in  Nicaragua.  Sandino  had  thrown  down  the 
gage  of  battle  to  the  Marines,  and  these  were  doubt- 
less anxious  to  take  it  up.  But  the  Department  of  State 
refused  to  allow  the  Navy  to  be  drawn  into  a war  with 
Sandino.  Therefore  the  announcement  that  Americans 
in  places  of  danger  in  the  interior  must  withdraw  to 
the  coast  where  they  could  be  protected  by  warships. 
It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  Nicaragua  to  police  its  own  ter- 
ritory and  put  down  bandrity.  If  Nicaragua  is  remiss  in 
this  duty,  the  Department  of  State  can  demand  pro- 
tection for  our  citizens;  but  it  can  not  take  over  the 
functions  of  the  Nicaraguan  government. 

In  so  far  as  the  United  States  firmly  adheres  to  this 
policy,  it  takes  the  ground  out  from  under  Sandino  and 
deprives  him  of  his  role  as  a national  hero.  If  he  can- 
not induce  our  government  to  fight  him,  and  if  the 
United  States  in  spite  of  the  outrages  committed  by  his 
men,  continues  to  withdraw  the  marines,  he  is  left  with- 
out an  excuse  for  his  rebellion.  Secretary  Stimson  is 
out-maneuvering  Sandino.  He  is  depriving  him  of  his 
base  of  supplies.  He  is  winning  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  Latin  America  for  the  United  States. 

This  is  frankly  a reversal  of  the  policy  inaugurated  by 
President  Roosevelt,  when  in  his  message  to  Congress 
in  1904  he  declared:  “Chronic  wrong-doing,  or  an  im- 
potence which  results  in  a general  loosening  of  the 
ties  of  civilized  society,  may  in  America,  as  elsewhere, 
ultimately  require  intervention  by  some  civilized  nation, 
and  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  adherence  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  may  force  the 
United  States,  however  relunctantly,  in  flagrant  cases 


of  such  wrongdoing  or  impotence,  to  the  exercise  of  an 
international  police  power.” 

In  these  words  a definite  responsibility  was  assumed 
for  maintaining  law  and  order  in  the  smaller  countries 
of  America;  if  foreign  lives  or  property  were  endanger- 
ed in  any  of  these  countries,  only  the  United  States 
must  intervene.  As  one  writer  expressed  it,  “the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  is  a blank  check  on  which  any  sum  may 
be  written  by  the  State  Department  in  Wishington.” 
It  is  not  surprising  that  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  when  acted  upon  made  our  country 
unpopular  in  Latin  America.  We  appointed  ourselves 
police,  judge,  and  jury  in  all  affairs  involving  the 
rights  of  foreigners  in  the  Caribbean  republics.  “From 
the  Latin-American  point  of  view,”  says  Senator  Bing- 
ham, “the  continuance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  insul- 
ting.” 

It  is  therefore  wise  statesmanship  on  the  part  of 
Secretary  Stimson  to  announce  that  our  government 
will  not  undertake  to  protect  with  our  armed  forces 
our  citizens  who  are  in  the  interior  of  Nicaragua,  and 
that  it  will  withdraw  the  marines  who  are  still  re- 
maining from  a previous  intervention.  This  implies 
that  if  any  other  country  wants  to  protect  its  citizens 
who  are  in  Nicaragua,  it  may  do  so  provided  its  pur- 
pose is  not  to  seek  territory  or  otherwise  interfere  with 
the  sovereignity  of  the  republic.  If  some  interpose  the 
objection  that  the  new  policy  fails  to  take  cogizance 
of  our  national  strategy  in  protecting  the  Panama 
Canal  route  and  our  rights  in  a new  isthmian  canal, 
the  answer  is  that  there  is  no  better  defense  of  the 
canal  than  the  good-will  and  sympathy  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ca. The  most  dangerous  course  for  any  nation  to  fol- 
low is  to  disregard  the  common  conscience  of  its  neigh- 
bors. 

Thus  far  Secretary  Stimson  has  taken  but  the  first 
step  in  the  formulation  of  a new  Carribbean  policy. 
Let  an  occasion  arise  such  as  President  Roosevelt  des- 
cribed of  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order  in  one  of 
these  countries,  it  will  then  be  opportune  to  ask  other 
American  states  to  share  with  the  United  States  the 
responsibility  of  intervening  in  the  weaker  state  in 
the  interests  of  humanity.  The  times  are  ripe  for  a frank 
abandonment  of  the  unilateral  interpretation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  with  its  accompanying  paternalism. 
Let  us  treat  the  American  republics  as  having  come  of 
age  and  as  worthy  of  a joint  responsibility. 

Oh  it  is  excellent 

To  have  a giant’s  strength; 

but  it  is  tyrannous 

To  use  it  like  a giant. 


Are  Community  Churches  Guilty? 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

more  rapidly  than  our  churches  at  home.  We  may  now 
give  our  money  and  influence  to  many  projects  without 
feeling  that  we  are  perpetuating  in  other  lands  the  div- 
isions that  have  cursed  our  Church  life  at  home.  What- 
ever else  we  do,  let  us  select  at  least  one  world  interest 
and  in  serving  it  give  a universal  outlook  to  our  Church 
as  well  as  a much  needed  outlet  for  our  impulses  of 
love.  For  only  when  it  does  this,  is  a Community 
Church  or  any  Church  deserving  of  His  name  who 
said,  “Tho  field  is  the  world.” 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Kidge,  Illinois 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 
The  Christian’s  use  of  the  Bible  is  one  of  his  greatest 
privileges.  To  appropriate  for  Limself  the  religious  inherit- 
ance of  centuries  past  is  a great  blessing.  Rightly  used,  the 
Bible  stimulates  the  mind,  kindles  the  imagination,  purifies 
the  heart,  and  transforms  life. 

The  Bible  readings  for  the  weeks  just  ahead  center  around 
the  general  thought  of  “The  Spread  of  Christianity.”  Read 
the  passage  assigned  for  each  day  carefully  and  you  will  be 
amply  repaid. 

Week  of  July  19:  July  19,  Psalm  112:5-10;  July  20,  Acts 
7:54-8:1;  July  21,  I Peter  4:12-19;  July  22,  Hebrews  11:17-31; 
July  23,  Genesis  45:1-8;  July  24,  Daniel  6:19-28;  July  25, 
Matthew  10:34-42. 

Week  of  July  26:  July  26,  I Peter  1:3-9;  July  27,  Acts 
8:26-40;  July  28,  Jonah  1:1-10;  July  29,  Isaiah  19:18-25; 
July  30,  Ephesians  2:11-22;  July  31,  Acts  17:1-11;  August  1, 

I Corinthians  1:18-25. 

Week  of  August  2:  August  2,  Matthew  13:1-9;  August  3, 
Acts  9:1-9;  August  4,  Acts  9:23-31;  August  5,  I Timothy  1:- 
12-17;  August  6,  Galatians  1:11-17;  August  7,  II  Corinthians 
5:11-19;  August  8,  Philippians  3:1-12. 

Week  of  August  9:  August  9,  Isaiah  6:1-8;  August  10,  Ga- 
lations  6:1-10;  August  11,  Proverbs  23:15-23;  August  12, 
Matthew  13:24-30;  August  13,  Titus  2:1-8;  August  14,  Ro- 
mans 14:13-23;  August  15,  Romans  2:1-11. 

Week  of  August  16:  August  16,  Isaiah  5:11-15;  August  17, 

Acts  11:5-18;  August  18,  Acts  10:9-16;  August  19,  Acts  10:24- 
33;  August  20,  Acts  10:34-48;  August  21,  Psalm  72:1-10;  Aug- 
ust 22,  Romans  10:11-21. 

* * * # 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 

July  19 — “Social  Service  in  the  Early  Church” — Acts  4:32-35; 
6:1-7;  9:36-39;  II  Corinthians  9:1-15 
Social  service  occupied  a prominent  place  in  the  early 
Church.  Human  need  found  sympathetic  hearts  among  the 
followers  of  Jesus.  His  disciples  were  ready  to  lend  a hand 
wherever  there  was  need.  With  unity  of  spirit  they  were 
ready  to  share  with  others  the  blessings  that  God  had 
conferred  upon  them.  Their  life  may  be  defined  as  a Chris- 
tian Socialism  which  Dr.  Robert  F.  Horton  describes  as  fol- 
lows: “It  is  a social  organization  in  which  all  men’s  good  is 
each  man’s  rule,  in  which  each  one  thinks  not  of  his  own 
interests,  but  of  the  whole,  in  which  cooperation  and  mut- 
ual aid  have  taken  the  place  of  competition,  and  in  which 
equal  rights  and  opportunities  are  offered  to  every  one.” 
Division  of  responsibility  early  became  a necessity  in  the 
Church.  Some  were  to  specialize  in  the  work  of  teaching 
and  preaching.  Others  were  to  minister  to  those  in  need. 
The  men  chosen  for  this  work  were  spiritually  minded  and 
consecrated.  As  need  arose,  seven  of  them  were  set  apart 
for  this  work.  We  thank  God  for  the  consecrated  laymen 
of  today  who  givq  generously  of  their  time  and  needs  for 
tha  extension!  of  the  Church  and  for  the  relief  of  need. 

In  every  church  that  Paul  established  he  endeavored  to 
instill  the  Christlike  spirit  of  helpfulness.  The  poor  Chris- 
tians of  Jerusalem  needed  help.  He  appealed  to  the 
Christians  of  Macedonia  and  Corinth  to  take  up  a generous 
offering  for  relieving  the  distress  of  the  Jerusalem  Chris- 
tians, with  the  exhortation  “Every  man  according  as  he 
purposeth  in  his  heart,  so  let  him  give;  not  grudgingly,  or 
of  necessity:  for  God  loveth  a cheerful  giver.” 

The  times  now  call  for  a willing  and  generous  sharing  of 
our  blessings  with  those  in  need  to  relieve  distress  and  keep 
the  heart  warn;  In  Christian  love, 

* * * * 

July  26 — “Christianity  Spread  by  Persecution” — Acts  7:54- 
8:4;  11:19-21;  26:9-11;  I Peter  4:12-19 
“The  prayer  of  the  dying  Stephen  gave  Paul  to  the 
Church.”  As  the  young  persecutor,  Saul  of  Tarsus,  stood  by 
when  Stephen  was  stoned,  he  received  an  impression  that 
could  never  be  erased  from  his  mind.  With  a courage  that 
was  steadfast,  with  a faith  that  was  clear-eyed,  with  a hope 
that  was  heaven  piercing,  Stephen  uttered  the  Christlike 
prayer,  “Lord  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.” 

Jesus  never  left  His  disciples  under  the  impression  that 
they  had  an  easy  road  to  travel.  He  said  “If  they  persecute 
me  they  will  also  persecute  you.”  And  the  disciples  learned 
to  rejoice  in  suffering  dishonor  for  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Early  in  the  history  of  the  Church  was  Tertullian’s  noted 
saying  experienced:  “The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the 

seed  of  the  Church.” 


The  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  scattered 
them  abroad,  and  wherever  they  went  they  preached  Jesus, 
and  the  Gospel  was  on  its  journey  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
“And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them:  and  a great 
number  believed,  and  turned  unto  the  Lord.”  Passing 
through  the  trying  experiences  of  life  we  are  led  to  a higher 
appreciation  of  the  more  permanent  values  of  life.  In  the 
midst  of  a changing  troublesome  world,  it  is  for  us  to  hold 
fast  to  the  great  realities  of  life  as  revealed  so  wondrously 
in,  Jesus  Christ.  Be  steadfast  and  constant  and  you  have 
a sure  reward.  Willingly  do  your  share  in  the  spreading  of 
Christ’s  message  to  a needy  world. 

• * • • 

August  2 — “Philip’s  Missionary  Labors” — Acts  8:5-40 
“They  therefore  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  about 
preaching  the  word.”  This  verse  is  descriptive  of  the  spirit 
of  the  early  Christians  as  persecution  scattered  them  into 
the  different  parts  of  the  ancient  world. 

This  Philip  was  one  of  the  Seven  Deacons,  a companion  of 
Stephen,  set  apart  as  assistants  to  the  apostles  in  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Church.  He  followed  divine  guidance  as  he 
went  from  place  to  place  preaching  and  teaching. 

One  outstanding  example  of  Philip’s  work  was  his  baptism 
of  the  treasurer  of  Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia,  to  whom  he 
was  providentially  led.  Philip  found  him  sitting  in  his 
chariot  reading  a portion  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  the 
fifty-third  chapter.  The  meaning  of  these  words  was  not  to 
clear  to  him  until  Philip  explained  them.  And  Philip  told 
him  about  Jesus.  Riding  along  the  way  in  the  chariot,  they 
came  to  a place  where  there  was  water,  and  the  Ethiopian 
asked  to  be  baptized,  bringing  a new  joy  into  his  life. 
Through  him  the  Gospel  was  carried  over  into  Ethiopia  now 
known  as  Abyssinia. 

Pioneering  for  Jesus  is  still  needed  in  our  day.  “Every 
disciple  must  be  a discipler.”  The  Scriptures,  read,  studied, 
and  rightly  interpreted,  will  always  bear  fruit.  The  call  to 
personal  work  for  Jesus  cornea  to  every  Christian. 

• • * * 

August  9 — “Saul  Converted  and  Commissioned” — Acts  9:1-31; 

22:3-21;  Galatians  1:11-17;  1 Timothy  1:12-17 
It  has  been  well  written  that  “The  conversion  of  Paul 
was  a capital  event  in  world  history  . . . Jesus  founded  the 
faith,  but  Paul  was  to  be  the  apostle  of  its  universal  con- 
quest.” From  the  time  of  that  eventful  experience  on  the 
Damascus  road,  Paul  dedicated  all  of  his  powers  and  learn- 
ing to  the  service  of  Jesus  in  the  spreading  of  His  Gospel. 

The  heavenly  vision  was  ever  before  Paul.  He  could 
never  forget  it.  He  was  duty  bound  to  respond  to  that  vision 
in  the  face  of  discouragement  and  opposition.  His  think- 
ing was  to  be  guided,  his  ambition  was  to  be  directed,  by 
Jesus. 

Paul  must  have  always  been  grateful  to  Ananias  of 
Damascus  for  the  kindness  shown  him  by  this  disciple  in 
those  trying  days,  for,  “laying  his  hands  on  him,  he  said. 
Brother  Saul.”  kindness  and  sympathy  are  sure  and  win- 
ning attitudes. 

Christianity  has  not  lost  its  power.  Given  a chance,  it 
transforms  life  today.  It  makes  bad  men  good.  It  makes 
good  men  better.  Some  come  to  Jesus  in  one  way,  some  in 
another.  Dwight  L.  Moody  is  quite  right  in  the  statement: 
“Some  people  are  converted  like  the  flashing  of  a meteor; 
with  others  it  is  like  the  rising  of  the  morning  sun,  and  you 
cannot  tell  the  minute  it  was  light.” 

God  calls  and  commissions  us  to  His  service.  Can  it  be 
said  of  you  that  you  are  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision? 

• • • • 

August  16— “Sowing  and  Reaping” — Galatians  6:1-10 
“Life’s  fields  will  yield — as  we  make  it — 

A harvest  of  thorns  or  of  flowers.” 

So  wrote  Alice  Cary.  In  line  with  these  words  Is  the 
thought  expressed  here:  “Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well- 
doing: for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  If  we  faint  not.” 
Every  day  we  are  sowing  seed  that  will  some  day  yield 
a harvest.  This  is  certain  and  sure.  The  law  of  seed-time 
and  harvest  is  one  of  the  laws  of  life  that  cannot  be  escaped. 
But  do  not  expect  the  harvest  to  come  too  soon.  Patient 
waiting  is  necessary. 

Those  who  are  sowing  the  wrong  kind  of  seed  we  are  to 
help.  “If  a man  be  overtaken  in  any  trespass,  restore  such 
a one  in  the  spirit  of  gentleness  . . . Bear  ye  one  another’s 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 


The  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  WORKERS  of  the  U.S.A. 

Richard  E.  Shields,  Executive  Secretary 


Community  Church  Workers  Are  Incorporated 

The  certificate  of  incorporation  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  has  been  received  at  the  office  of  the  Com- 
munity Church  Workers  and  is  duly  executed  under  the 
hand  ahd  seal  of  Mr.  William  J.  Stratton,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  provides  that  “On  the  second  day  of  June,  1931,  and  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and 
55th,  the  Community  Church  Workers  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  a legally  organized  corporation  under  the  laws 
of  Illinois.”  This  corporation,  succeeding  the  association  of 
individuals,  is  now  legally  empowered  as  a National  Service 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  the  following  objects  under  an 
act  concerning  corporations: 

“To  foster  Christian  unity  and  promote  community  fellow- 
ship. 

“To  help  communities  in  the  United  States  of  America 
unite  local  churches  into  community  or  united  churches. 

“To  plan  community  programs;  federate  local  churches; 
organize  new  unit  churches;  survey  churches  and  commun- 
ities and  help  them  unite. 

“TO  hold  conferences,  cooperate  with  churches,  councils  of 
churches,  and  all  other  agencies  the  better  to  serve  the 
spiritual  and  religious  needs  of  America. 

“To  foster  and  promote  fellowship  for  community  religion 
and  the  building  of  community  good  will  through  educa- 
tion, organization  and  demonstration. 

“To  help  reduce  competition  and  overlapping  of  effort  in 
religious  organization  and  activity;  to  place  cooperation 
above  competition  in  the  religious  and  philanthropic  activ- 
ities of  the  various  communities  in  the  United  States. 

“And  to  do  all  things  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  foregoing  purposes.” 

The  Community  Church  Workers  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John 
R.  Montgomery,  attorney  of  Chicago,  for  his  kind  services  in 
executing  the  incorporation  and  for  filing  the  same  with 
the  officials  of  Cook  County  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 
The  committee  of  Incorporation,  who  also  acted  as  the  in- 
corporators, consisted  of  President  O.  F.  Jordan,  David  R. 
Piper,  and  the  executive  secretary. 


New  England  School  for  Town  and  Country  Ministers 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter-Seminary  Commission 
for  Training  for  the  rural  ministry  the  second  annual  New 
England  School  for  Town  and  Country  Ministers  was  held 
at  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  Bangor,  Maine,  June  8th  to 
19th.  The  Executive  Secretary  conducted  a credit  course  on 
the  subject  “The  Community  and  Church  Union”  which  was 
designed  as  a course  in  church  cooperation  in  rural  com- 
munities in  which  was  discussed  each  type  of  church  under 
the  heads  of  Community,  United,  Union,  Federated  and 
larger  parish.  The  secretary  also  joined  with  Professor 
Ralph  A.  Felton  in  conducting  a conference  period  on  local 
parish  problems.  Ralph  S.  Adams  was  dean  of  the  school 
and  the  following  were  members  of  the  faculty:  Warren 
J.  Moulton,  Charles  G.  Gumming,  Malcolm  Dana,  Mark  A. 
Dawber,  Arthur  L.  Deering,  Ralph  A.  Felton,  Charles  M. 
McConnell,  Donald  W.  Reed,  Richard  E.  Shields,  Harvey  A. 
Surface,  Fred  D.  Wentzel.  The  school  proved  a very  suc- 
cessful session  and  the  enrollment  was  even  better  than  an- 
ticipated. Ministers  attended  from  the  states  of  Maine, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts,  and  every- 
thing was  done  to  make  their  stay  profitable  and  enjoy- 
able. 


Fellowship  Church 

On  Sunday,  June  14th,  the  secretary  preached  for  Dr. 
Charles  Sharpe,  minister  of  the  Fellowship  Church  at  Orono, 
Maine,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Maine.  This 
Community  Church  has  a wonderful  opportunity  as  an  in- 
terdenominational fellowship  for  the  serving  of  the  local 
townspeople  as  well  as  a student  body  of  sixteen  hundred. 
It  was  indeed  delightful  to  meet  the  people  and  find  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Sharpe  leading  this  church  out  into  a new  com- 
prehension of  their  opportunities  and  responsibilities  upon 
a community  basis. 


Workers  Retreat 

As  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Stoll  of  the  Amherst 
Community  Church,  Buffalo,  at  their  private  camp  for 
girls,  Camp  Twanekotah,  on  Lake  Chautauqua,  half-way 
between  Westfield  and  Jamestown,  the  Community  Church 
Workers  met  for  a Retreat  June  23,  24  and  25,  and  twenty 


men  from  Maine,  New  York,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  dis- 
cussed intimately  for  these  three  days  the  philosophy  and 
procedure  of  community  life  as  it  is  today  undertaken  in 
Community,  Federated  and  United  Churches.  Professor  Le- 
Roy  Bowman  of  Columbia  University  proved  a most  sti- 
mulating and  thought-provoking  discussion  leader.  Profes- 
sor Ralph  Adams  of  Bangor,  Seminary  gave  a most  inter- 
esting discussion  on  rural  community  life  and  the  program 
was  filled  with  periods  of  discussion,  and  recreation,  in- 
cluding swimming,  golf,  tennis,  riding,  baseball  and  general 
good  fellowship.  The  thanks  of  all  men  were  expressed  to  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Stoll  and  to  the  Retreat  Committee,  M.  W.  Van 
Tassell,  chairman,  Carl  Stoll,  Carl  Weist  and  the  executive 
secretary.  A third  retreat  is  projected  at  the  same  place 
next  June.  Camp  Twanekotah  is  situated  on  fifty  acres  of 
beautiful  lake  property  and  the  social  features  were  extra- 
ordinarily fine,  accommodations  being  available  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  during  the  active  season. 


Important  Announcement 

This  page  will  contain  a most  important  announcement 
in  August  affecting  the  future  serviceableness  of  the  Com- 
munity Church  Workers  organization  which  at  the  time  Of 
this  printing  is  in  process  of  accomplishment.  We  take  great 
pleasure  in  saying  that  you  will  be  unusually  surprised  at  the 
great  good  fortune  which  has  occurred  and  you  are  asked  to 
follow  the  announcement  as  it  will  be  of  peculiar  interest  to 
everyone  interested  in  the  Community  Church  movement. 


Biennial  Conference 

The  Biennial  Conference  of  the  Community  Church  Work- 
ers will  be  held  in  the  Amherst  Community  Church  on  Col- 
lege Hill,  Snyder,  New  York,  (a  suburb- of  Buffalo)  in  May, 
1932. 

At  the  retreat  on  June  23  to  25,  the  chairman  of  the  pro- 
gram committee,  Carl  S.  Weist,  discussed  the  formation  of 
the  program  and  a tentative  outline  was  set  up  which  will 
be,  we  believe,  one  of  the  finest  programs  ever  held  at  a 
Biennial  Conference.  A more  detailed  announcement  will 
be  shortly. 


Service  News 

A copy  of  the  monthly  sheet  entitled  “Service,  News’*  is 
available  free  of  charge  from  the  office. 


Office  Item 

The  executive  secretary  will  be  in  the  office  during  the 
month  of  July  and  will  join  his  family  for  vacation  during 
August  at  Long  Cove  Point,  Chamberlain,  Maine.  Miss  Gen- 
evieve Dayton,  office  secretary,  will  spend  her  vacation  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July  at  Lake  Carey,  Tunkhannock,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


A Devotional  Page 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.” 

How  true  are  these  words:  “We  are  to  be  experts  in  re- 
setting broken  wills,  and  in  repairing  broken  consciences, 
and  in  mending  broken  hearts.” 

This  is  a temperance  lesson.  Much  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  war  against  alcoholism.  But  the  end  of  the  battle  is 
not  yet.  It  is  refreshing  to  hear  a boy  of  this  generation  say 
“Daddy,  what  is  a saloon?”  Openly  and  legalized  that  in- 
stitution is  no  longer  a temptation  to  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica. But  we  must  continue  the  fight  against  the  illegal  traf- 
fic in  strong  drink.  We)  must  put  an  end  to  the  slavery  of 
strong  drink. 

♦ * * * 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

July  19— “What  Arp  Some  Great  Doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity?”—! John  1:8-10;  4:15-16. 

July  26 — “Overcoming  Obstacles  to  Christianity” — Mat- 
thew 5:13-16. 

August  2 — “What  Jesus  Teaches  About  Happiness” — Mat- 
thew 5:1-12. 

August  9 — “Good  and  Bad  Features  in  Amusements” — 
Romans  14:13-23. 

August  17 — “What  Nature  Teachers  About  God” — Psalm 
147:1-20. 
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A MICHIGAN  MIRACLE 


There  is  dawning  a new  era  for  the 
country  churches  of  Michigan.  Any- 
one who  doubts  the  possibility  of  re- 
viving and  successfully  maintaining 
apparently  declining  rural  churches 
needs  to  see  the  St.  Joseph  valley 
larger  parish.  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
Here  ten  or  more  defeated  rural 
churches  are  staging  a most  remark- 
able come-back.  Combined  under  ex- 
pert leadership  and  ministering  to  all 
the  needs  of  country  life  these  church- 
es are  actually  making  progress  and 
prospering  under  adverse  conditions. 

A few  years  ago  half  of  these  church- 
es were  closed.  Others  simply  held  on. 
Changing  conditions,  the  shifting  of 
population,  economic  pressure,  newer 
methods  of  transportation,  plus  poor 
leadership,  no  money,  no  interest,  no 
program  and  no  hope  combined  to  put 
these  organizations  out  of  business. 
The  situation  was  alarming  indeed. 
It  aroused  the  state  convention  execu- 
tive, Doctor  Andem,  and  concerned  the 
director  of  town  and  country  churches, 
Rev.  C.  G.  Morse.  Not  a single  church 
in  this  area,  with  the  exception  of  the 
church  at  Three  Rivers,  the  largest 

Stipulation  center,  could  afford  to 
ave  a full  time  worker.  And  even  the 
Three  Rivers’  church  was  depressed 
past  leaders  had  failed  to  solve  the 
problems  confronting  it. 

There  was  little  hope  of  securing 
from  this  church  or  the  others  suffi- 
cient financial  support  to  employ  ef- 
fective pastoral  guidance.  Meeting 
houses  were  in  a dismal  state.  Mem- 
bership was  declining — in  a word — it 
was  a typical  setting  of  what  is  gen- 
erally found  in  many  country  commun- 
ities. 

Through  substantial  state  aid  the 
church  at  Three  Rivers  was  able  to 
secure  the  services  of  Rev.  R.  W. 
Leisher  and  his  wife  who  is  also  an  or- 
dained and  able  preacher.  They  came 
to  Three  Rivers  with  the  understand- 
ing that  their  ministry  was  to  be  ex- 
tended if  possible  to  the  entire  valley 
just  as  rapidly  as  other  churches  saw 
their  way  clear  to  cooperate.  Thus 
there  begun  a new  day. 

Churches  Came  in  One  by  One 
One  by  one  the  country  churches 
came  into  the  larger  parish  plan  and 
accepted  the  ministry  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leisher.  This  gave  these  smaller 
churches  a high  grade  leadership.  Now 
there  are  ten  churches  thus  cooperat- 
ing with  others  desiring  to  enter  the 
parish  with  the  understanding  of  hav- 
ing the  services  of  this  able  group  of 
leaders.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Leisher 
added  Rev.  O.  F.  Bilger  to  his  staff. 
While  he  preaches  several  times  each 
Sunday  his  specific  interests  lie  in  or- 
ganizing and  maintaining  bands,  or- 
chestras, choirs,  and  giving  private 
music  lessons.  Then  Rev.  J.  C.  McCal- 
lum  became  the  parish  evangelist  and 
general  pastor  while  he  also  preaches 
twice  and  sometimes  three  times  each 
Sunday.  Thus  each  worker  is  not  lim- 
ited to  any  one  field,  or  people,  but 
ministers  in  his  or  her  specially  chosen 
way  to  the  entire  parish.  This  insures 
a service  impossible  to  render  without 
some  such  distribution. 

The  St.  Joseph  valley  larger  parish 


has  several  active  lay  leaders.  Thus 
Mr.  F.  Schweitzer  of  Three  Rivers  is 
the  director  of  athletics  and  young 
Mr.  Ralph  Leisher  is  responsible  for 
arranging  transportation,  etc.,  for  the 
many  community  events  now  held  in 
the  parish.  Sunday  schools  have  re- 
vived. The  one  at  Mason,  once  hope- 
lessly dead,  numbers  85  in  attendance 
with  a similar  record  in  church  going 
people.  The  school  at  Porter  has 
averaged  185  for  many  months  and  is 
a joy  and  inspiration  to  the  visitor. 
Situated  by  cross  roads  in  a beautiful 
grove  the  Porter  church  frequently 
has  200  or  more  in  church. 

The  increased  giving  and  new  en- 
thusiasm has  enabled  the  parish  to 
carry  on  many  unusual  activities. 
Thousands  of  bulletins,  describing  the 
work,  gospel  literature  and  leaflets 
have  been  distributed  in  nearby  towns 
and  communities.  There  is  a gospel 
service  car  which  carries  preaching 
services  to  communities  not  thus  fa- 
vored. There  are  several  bands  and 
orchestras  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Mr.  Bilger.  The  Leisher  family  has 
its  own  band  and  renders  music  on 
special  occasions.  There  is  an  exten- 
sive transportation  system  which  en- 
ables everyone  who  so  desires  to  at- 
tend community  events  and  baseball 
games.  Several  teams  among  young 
men  and  women  compete  each  week 
winter  and  summer  in  various  athletic 
contests. 

In  the  actual  life  of  the  churches 
a miraculous  change  has  come  about. 
All  of  them  are  enjoying  the  best  at- 
tendence  in  years.  Giving  has  more 
than  doubled.  Interested  citizens  who 
are  not  members  of  the  church  are 
contributing.  Churches  have  been  re- 
decorated and  painted.  There  is  an 
air  of  inspiring  optimism,  everywhere. 
Scores  of  cars  are  seen  outside  these 
country  churches  where  one  or  two 
were  in  the  habit  of  gathering.  Mem- 
bership has  increased.  In  some  cases, 
as  at  Mason,  a small  rural  church 
away  from  any  population  center,  con- 
versions have  been  taking  place  regu- 
larly. Sunday  schools  are  prospering 
and  the  unusual  fact  was  noted  on  a 
recent  visitation  to  this  field,  that  the 
men  are  attending  as  freely  as  the 
women.  One  Sunday  school,  at  Porter, 
averages  185  scholars  with  a men’s 
class  of  30  or  more. 

How  It  Came  About 

How  has  all  this  come  about?  This 
was  precisely  the  question  put  to  a 
layman.  His  reply  is  revealing — . and 
rebuking  too;  “When  these  churches 
began  to  show  that  they  were  inter- 
ested in  people,  people  became'  inter- 
ested in  the  church!”  Of  course.  But 
what  did  he  mean  by  the  church  be- 
coming “interested  in  people?”  The 
answer  lies  in  the  well  rounded  social, 
recreational  and  spiritual  program  of 
the  church.  For  the  first  time  in  gen- 
erations these  churches  are  minister- 
ing to  all  of  life  and  to  all  the  people 
within  this  area.  No  selfish  interest 
lies  beneath  the  concern  of  these 
churches.  Mr.  Leisher,  the  general  di- 
rector of  the  parish,  has  visions  and 
willingness.  There  are  no  short  hours 
or  limits  to  his  labors.  Innumerable 


duties  fall  upon  him  and  his  faith- 
ful wife.  They  are  giving  themselves 
with  abandon  to  the  ministry.  Grad- 
ually a closer  cooperation  and  a great- 
er unity  in  the  organization  will  be 
worked  out.  There  are  many  prob- 
lems and  much  more  to  be  done. 
Nevertheless,  Michigan  is  leading  the 
way  and  is  pointing  with  assurance  to 
at  least  one  way  out  of  our  rural  dif- 
ficulties.— The  Baptist. 


New  Books  from 

COKESBURY 
. . Sermon  Hearts  . . 

The  Gist  of  150  Sermons  of  Pulpit 
Masters  Past  and  Present 
Prepared  by  WILLIAM  H.  LEACH 

Here  ure  600-word  outlines  of  sermons 
by  Wesley.  Newman.  Brooks.  Beecher. 
Brent,  and  other  great  preachers  of  yester- 
day. The  pulpit  masters  of  today  are  repre- 
sented in  the  sermons  of  Butterick,  Newton, 
('happell.  Jefferson.  Merrill,  Norwood.  Or 
chard,  Mackay.  and  others.  Every  imagln 
able  great  Christian  theme  is  touched 
upon  The  emphasis  which  the  great  days 
of  the  Church  and  secular  calendars  afford 
are  capitalized.  The  texts  range  from  Gen- 
esis to  Revelation. 

Aside  from  its  usefulness  as  an  actual 
study  of  creative  and  regenerative  preach- 
ing since  the  time  of  Wesley,  the  book 
will  prove  an  extremely  valuable  tool  to 
the  busy  preacher  in  the  preparation  of  his 
sermons.  Large  12  mo.  12 

e Teachings  . . 
o f Jesus 

Uy  II  AK  VIE  UAXSCOMB 
M.  A.  (Oxou);  Ph.  D.  (Columbia) 

Professor  of  New  Testament 
Duke  University 

Rectors  who  periodically  refresh  their 
minds  on  the  subject,  students  in  the  field 
of  religion  and  religious  education.  Church 
school  teachers  who  wish  to  delve  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  Gospels — all  will  find 
this  exceedingly  rich  presentation  of  Jesus 
the  teacher,  the  theme  of  his  teaching  and 
the  careful  study  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
in  Jesus  teaching,  a highly  useful  book. 
Octavo.  *2.50 


Essentials  of 
Leadership 

By  Dr.  Herman  H. 
Horne 

Systematic,  clear 
cut.  informational  and 
inspirational  chapters 
on  leadership  in  the 
three  groat  human  in- 
terests— morality,  re- 
ligion and  education. 

$1.00 

The  Harvest 
and  the  Reapers 
Ily  Harry  Maurice 
North 

"Free  from  Intellect- 
ual kinks,  the  harsh, 
out-worn  theology,  ami 
the  crude  interpreta- 
t 1 o n s of  scripture 
which  mar  so  much 
of  evangelistic  preach- 
ing and  writing,’*  this 
will  prove  an  excel- 
lent heln  for  pastors 
who  wish  to  he  their 
own  evangelists.  $1.25 


St.  Paul:  The 
Herald  of 
Christianity 

Ily  Hon.  Xenophon 
P.  Wllfley 

Wei  l-ordered  ma- 
terial and  remarkably 
good  reading  concern- 
ing the  work  and 
words  of  the  great 
apostle  te  the  Gen- 
tiles. $2 

1 '1  Party  Plans 

for  Adults 

Ily  Martin  I.  Web- 
ber 

A prominent  de- 
nominational director 
of  Adult  work 
Rives  party  plana  suf- 
ficient In  variety  and 
interest  for  a complete 
year's  program  for  a 
dult  organizations  In 
the  Church  and  com- 
munity. $1.81 


COKESBURY  PRESS 

NASHVILLE 

At  Your  Own  Bookstore! 
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Minister’s  Sermon  Printed  Entire 
Carl  S.  VVeist  preached  a sermon 
recently  on  “The  Fog  of  War”  which 
was  printed  entire  in  the  Daily  Argus, 
of  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York.  Mr.  Weist 
found  the  position  of  the  government 
confused  at  the  present  time,  as  be- 
tween the  Kellogg  pact  and  certain 
war-like  preparations.  And  he  found 
that  two  conflicting  philosophies  were 
involved  in  the  present  situation,  that 
of  individualism  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  Russia.  Perhaps  there  are 
more  “Russians”  in  this  country,  phi- 
losophically than  some  of  us  know 
about. 


Entertain  Mexican  Children  from 
Firman  House 

The  Sunday  school  picnic  of  Park 
Ridge,  111.,  community  church  was 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  twenty- 
five  Mexican  children  from  the  Sun- 
day school  that  meets  in  Firman 
House,  Chicago.  This  Mexican  work  is 
a branch  of  the  work  carried  on  by 
St.  Mark  Federated  church.  This 
church  is  made  up  of  Congregational 
and  Presbyterian  elements  and  op- 
erates in  the  territory  served  by  Hull 
House. — The  pastor  is  Lacy  Sims. 


Music  a Feature  in  this  Church 
Union  church,  of  Carlsbad,  Calif.,  is 
making  music~a  feature  in  the  church. 
The  church’s  ninth  birthday  party 
was  held  recently  and  this  was  marked 
by  a special  musical  program.  The 
church  announcements  promise  a 
chicken  dinner  for  thirty-five  cents. 
The  announcement  should  increase 
the  annual  migration  to  California! 
Arthur  A.  Heinlein,  formerly  of  Wal- 
senburg,  Colo.,  is  pastor  of  this  thriv- 
ing church. 


Rural  Community  Study 

The  Hudson  Community  Survey  that 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  class  in 
Rural  Sociology  taught  by  Professor  L. 
W.  Hacker,  instructor  in  rural  educa- 
tion, of  the  Normal  School  at  Normal, 
111.,  is  nearing  completion.  Many  im- 
portant facts  have  been  revealed  per- 
taining to  village  and  open  country 
life. 

The  survey  has  given  the  basis  for 
the  study  and  recommendation  of 
plans  pertaining  to  schools  in  a larger 
school  unit;  to  the  establishment  of 
a community  church  instead  of  the 
three  now  found  in  the  village  and  the 
fourteen  different  denominations  in 
the  township;  to  the  reorganization 
of  rural  government;  to  the  analysis 
of  the  population  structure;  to  the 
understanding  of  the  changing  eco- 
nomic welfare  and  to  the  understand- 
ing of  social  organizations  and  recrea- 
tional practices. 

For  example,  of  conditions  in  the 
community  revealed  by  the  survey,  it 
was  found  that  the  tax  rates  in  some 
districts  are  five  times  as  high  as  in 
others.  The  churches  are  poorly  at- 
tended, the  fourteen  denominations 
attending  church  in  seven  different 
villages.  Five  thousand  dollars  goes 
out  of  the  township  annually  for  goods 
bought  at  mail  order  houses.  The 
government  taxing  agencies  took  from 
the  community  $42,000  within  the  past 
year. 


The  class  in  its  carrying  on  of  the 
survey  was  aided  especially  by  the  Illi- 
nois Power  and  Light  Corporation. 
This  company  made  a map  of  the 
township  showing  the  roads,  the 
schools,  the  important  places  and  oth- 
er special  spots  of  interest. 

The  study  of  the  history  of  a com- 
munity, the  physical  structure,  the 
vocations,  and  other  important  phases, 
has  enabled  the  group  to  tie  the 
theory  of  social  and  economic  texts 
to  a nearby  local  community. 

Various  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations will  be  made  later  based  upon 
the  findings  of  the  survey. 


College  Church  Goes  “Community” 

At  its  annual  business  meeting,  held 
at  the  Faculty  £lub  recently,  the  Ham- 
ilton College  Church  adopted  a new 
constitution  which  makes  the  organ- 
ization henceforth  undenominational. 
Recognizing  the  advantage  of  non- 
sectarian services  in  a college  where 
no  particular  branch  of  faith  predomi- 
nates, the  presbytery  in  Utica  readily 
granted  the  separation  of  the  local 
group. 

Professor  Wilder  was  elected  Mod- 
erator to  preside  over  the  new  session 
which  besides  himself  includes  Pro- 
fessors Hess  and  Fitch,  H.  C.  Campbell, 
’32,  II.  C.  Crane,  ’32,  W.  P.  Webb,  ’33, 
R.  K.  Wilson,  ’33,  and  Coleman  Burke, 
’34  as  the  elders.  Crane  was  elected  to 
fulfill  the  unexpired  term  of  J.  W. 
Howard,  ’32. 

Under  the  new  convenant  a person 
wishing  to  join  the  church  takes  a 
pledge  which  is  “no  test  of  belief,  but 
a promise  of  dedication.”  It  is  there- 
fore made  possible  for  a student  not 
wishing  to  limit  his  faith  to  a single 
creed  to  become  a member  of  the  Col- 
lege Church.  Plans  for  further  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  the  organ- 
ization were  discussed  at  the  gather- 
ing. 

A reception  and  light  refreshments 
followed  the  business  meeting. 


Church  Merger  in  Massachusetts 
Federated  Church  of  Bolton,  after 
holding  union  services  since  last  Sep- 
tember formally  began  as  a Federated 
Church  on  Easter  Sunday.  It  repre- 
sents a unique  combination  of  First 
Parish  Unitarian,  First  Baptist  church 
and  Friends’  Meeting.  Although  a 
minority  of  the  Unitarians  and  Bap- 
tists opposed,  there  was  only  one  per- 
son under  twenty-one  years  of  age  in 
the  two  dissenting  groups.  The  con- 
gregations have  averaged  about  fifty 
per  cent  larger  than  the  total  of  the 
three  churches  before  they  came  to- 
gether. The  Methodist  Sunday  School 
literature  is  used.  The  pastor,  George 
E.  Jaques,  a graduate  of  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College,  and  Crozer  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  retains  his  standing 
as  a Baptist  minister,  but  is  also  listed 
in  the  Unitarian  Fellowship.  For  the 
past  few  summers  he  has  led  in  a 
vacation  school  movement  represent- 
ing nine  churches  of  various  denomi- 
nations in  three!  towns;  all  are  small 
country  churches  and  the  children 
have  had  to  be  transported  a consider- 
able distance  but  the  attendance  in 
this  union  school  has  averaged  106. 


Baptists  Join  Up  With  Federation 
The  latest  development  in  the  fed- 
erated church  movement  in  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  a decision  of  First 
Baptist  church  at  Ayer  to  become  a 
part  of  the  existing  Federated  church 
which  already  has  Congregational  and 
Methodist  units.  The  Baptist  pastor, 
H.  H.  Powell,  resigned  in  order  to 
make  possible  this  alliance.  The  Bap- 
tist group  have  agreed  to  enter  for  a 
year,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  arrange- 
ment will  prove  permanent.  An  ef- 
fort to  bring  in  the  Episcopal  and 
Unitarian  churches  of  the  town  proved 
impracticable. 


Tenth  Anniversary  of  Merger 

The  10th  anniversary  of  the  union 
of  Chepachet  Congregational  Church 
and  Chepachet  Free  Baptist  Church 
was  observed  recently  with  a com- 
munion service  in  the  Baptist  Church 
in  the  morning  and  a special  service 
in  the  Congregational  Church,  in  the 
evening,  when  a pageant  entitled 
“Builders  of  the  Church,”  was  pre- 
sented by  members  of  the  Sunday 
school. 

These  churches  have  been  united  for 
a decade  and  have  yet  to  have  their 
first  quarrel.  During  this  time  both 
church  buildings  have  been  used;  serv- 
ices have  been  held  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  from  November  to  May, 
and  in  the  Baptist  Church  from  May 
to  November. 

The  Union  Church  has  had  three 
pastors  during  the  10  years:  Theodore 
J.  Poelman  of  Vermont;  Carl  E.  Pear- 
son, pastor  of  Smithfield  Union  Chap- 
el. and  Elden  G.  Bucklin,  the  pres- 
ent pastor.  The  first  pastor  served 
one  year,  the  second  pastor  four  years, 
and  the  present  pastor  has  served  the 
church  five  years. 

Two  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
union  of  these  two  historic  societies 
had  a part  in  the  anniversary  exer- 
cises, George  H.  Watt,  State  colpor- 
teur for  the  Rhode  Island  Baptist 
State  Convention,  and  Gideon  A.  Bur- 
gess, D.  D.,  former  missionary  for  the 
Congressional  Churches  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. Arthur  M.  Soule,  pastor  of  First 
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Your  support  is  needed 
in  a 

Real  Interdenominational 
Missionary  Project 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  in 
Santo  Domingo  is  a modern,  mis- 
sionary agency  in  which  three  de- 
nominations have  pooled  their  ef- 
forts and  offers  through  a united 
undenominational  Christian  effort, 
a well-rounded,  sound  missionary 
program, — evangelistic,  medical, 
educational  and  social  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  particular  We3t  In- 
dian people. 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  in 
Santo  Domingo  asks  for  the  interest 
and  support  of  all  interdenomina- 
tional churches  in  the  United  States. 

Write  for  literature  to 
419  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City. 
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Universalist  Church,  Harrisville,  also 
had  a part  in  the  service. 

The  celebration  was  continued  with 
a banquet,  Monday  evening,  for  mem- 
bers and  communicants  of  the  Union 
Church  and  L.  Louis  Aber,  State  direc- 
tor of  Evangelism  and  Religious  Edu- 
cation for  the  Baptists,  delivered  an 
address  during  the  program  that  fol- 
lowed. A musical  program  was  fur- 
nished by  Gordon  H.  Lee  and  Gilbert 
Belshaw,  organist  and  chorister,  re- 
spectively of  the  Woodlawn  Baptist 
Church,  Pawtucket. 

The  anniversary  concluded  with  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Union  Church 
at  which  the  officers  and  committees 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

During  the  past  10  years  60  persons 
have  united  with  the  church,  the 
method  of  baptism  determining  their 
denominational  preference.  The  pres- 
ent membership  is  156. 

A double  wedding  of  the  two  church- 
es and  of  the  pastor.  Elden  G.  Buck- 
lin,  a Baptist,  and  Miss  Beatrice  F. 
Keach,  a Congregationalist,  has  forti- 
fied the  union.  The  recent  coming 
of  Elden  G.  Bucklin,  Jr.,  has  fulfilled 
the  Bible  injunction  that  they  shall 
be  “one  flesh.” 

The  Baptist  meeting  house  was  built 
in  1821.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Congregational  movement  in  the 
town  in  1833,  the  Baptist  house  of 
worship,  which  was  not  being  regular- 
ly occupied,  was  used  by  Congrega- 
tionalists  for  their  services  of  worship 
so  that  the  ties  between  the  two 
groups  are  of  nearly  a century  stand- 
ing. 


Comes  to  End  of  Professional  Career 
Joseph  P.  Calhoun  preached  his  last 
sermon  on  a recent  Sunday.  He  is 
eighty  years  of  age,  but  that  would 
never  have  stopped  him.  However,  a 
fall  last  winter  resulted  in  breaking 
his  right  hip  bone.  And  it  does  not 
seem  to  heal  up.  He  preached  his  fare- 
well sermon  standing  on  one  leg  and 
leaning  on  his  pulpit.  He  was  pastor 
of  community  church  at  Kelsey  City, 
Fla.  Kyle  Brooks  is  his  successor.  His 
ministry  was  a good  answer  to  those 
who  imagine  it  requires  a young  min- 
ister to  attract  young  people.  His 
greatest  success  was  with  children 
and  young  people. 


Dedicate  New  Building 
Community  church,  of  Atascadero, 
Calif.,  recently  delicated  the  first  unit 
of  their  new  building.  The  former 
pastor,  Leon  D.  Bliss,  delivered  the 
sermon.  Addresses  by  local  laymen 
provided  recognizition  to  Labor, 
Money  and  Materials,  and  Special 
Gifts  and  Press.  Rev.  H.  J.  Loken 
preached  on  the  evening  of  dedica- 
tion Sunday.  He  was  also  a former 
pastor.  The  building  and  lot  is  valued 
at  eight  thousand  dollars.  The  seating 
capacity  is  350.  The  building  has  so- 
cial rooms  with  complete  kitchen  and 
dining  room  equipment.  The  new 
building  was  dedicated  free  from  debt. 
Ralph  M.  Jones  is  the  pastor.  He  is  a 
Methodist  minister  and  has  experience 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  church  has 
passed  through  the  deep  waters  but 
seems  to  be  coming  back  strong. 


Promotion  Day  at  Sauganash 
Sauganash  Community  church  of 
Chicago,  observed  June  28  as  Promo- 


tion Day  and  the  children  of  the  Sun- 
day school  entered  at  this  time  their 
new  grades.  The  Friendly  Indians 
(made  up  of  boys) , the  Girls’  Club  and 
a base  ball  club  for  young  men  help 
to  keep  the  social  spirit  alive  in  the 
church. 


Four  Union  Churches  in  Rhode  Island 
Elden  G.  Bucklin,  pastor  of  Che- 
pachet  Union  church,  of  Rhode  Island, 
reports  that  there  are  four  union 
churches  in  his  state  which  are  carry- 
ing on  successfully.  These  are  Oak- 
land Beach  Union  church,  Albert  A. 
Gaisford,  pastor;  Hopkins  Mills  Union 
Chapel,  Carlton  Worcester,  pastor,  and 
Conimicut  Union  church.  Rev.  Arthur 
H.  Wild,  pastor.  Chepachet  Union 
church  recently  celebrated  its  tenth 
anniversary. 


Over  Fifty  Years  a Union  Church 
Union  Church,  of  Kenilworth,  Illi- 
nois, has  over  fifty  years  of  history.  In 
1889  Mr.  Joseph  Sears  bought  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  and  establish- 
ed the  Kenilworth  Company  which  laid 
out  the  village  Kenilworth.  There  were 
but  few  houses  in  Kenilworth  when 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Killer  John  H.  Telle; 

Free.  Trees. 

Her.  Elliott  D,  Parkhill,  Secretary 
ef  Missions,  1116  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National  — Evangelical  — Nonsectarian 
rural  evangelizing  agency  established  in  1617. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO!  Organises  and 
maintains  Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  bolds  Gospel  services. 

WHEMI  la  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise nnreachcd  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY!  Multitudes  now  living  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in  no 
other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mission- 
ary full  time,  630.00  will  establish  a Union 
Snnday  School  in  a neglected  community.  It 
takes  money  to  do  this  work.  All  contri- 
butions gratefully  received  and  acknowl- 
edged. 

NEV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  at  Lake  District. 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  I1L 


the  present  church  house  was  built 
by  the  land  company  and  given  to  the 
church  society  provided  it  would 
maintain  services.  Newell  Dwight  Hil- 
lis  presided  at  the  dedication,  assisted 
by  a Swedenborgian  minister.  The 
church  went  through  a period  of  de- 
line after  ten  years  of  history  but  now 
has  a resident  minister  and  a com- 
manding position  in  its  community. 
Its  present  pastor,  formerly  on  the  di- 
vinity faculty  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  is  Dr.  H.  L.  Willet.  He  is  the 
most  recent  of  a line  of  brilliant  min- 
isters which  have  graced  the  pulpit  of 
the  church.  In  1909  a building  con- 


IS  YOUR  CHURCH  PROGRESSIVE? 

No  progressive  church  can  afford  to 
be  without  an  attractive  and  interest- 
ing church  calendar  in  these  days  in 
which  intelligent  and  honest  public- 
ity and  advertising  play  so  large  a 
part  in  our  daily  lives. 

Alert  Community  Church  pastors 
have  been  quick  to  observe  that  the 
Ideal  Church  Calendar  enables  them 
to  keep  their  congregations  continu- 
ally thinking  of  Christianity  and  the 
Church  in  broad  terms,  thus  build- 
ing up  a group  consciousness  and 
feeling  of  solidarity  within  the  con- 
gregation.  Interdenominational  in 
form,  our  calendar  has  many  unique 
features.  Each  issue  is  illustrated. 
Topics  in  every  branch  of  religious 
and  church  life  are  discussed.  Two 
pages  are  left  blank  for  local  church 
notes. 

Write  us  for  samples. 

Church  Publications 
Dept.  C,  80  Lafayette  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


T™  GOWNS 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hanging* 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergyman 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestment* 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century. 

COX  SONS  VINING,  Ino., 
131-3  E.  23rd  St.  New  York 


Little  Stories  Of  Life  Annuities 

Number  Four 

(For  obvious  reasons  names  of  people  mentioned  in  this  series 
must  be  kept  confidential) 

Mr.  HST,  on  December  12,  1029,  made  a gift  of  $9160  on  the  Annuity  Plan  to  the  American 
Baptist!  Foreign  Mission  Society.  At  that  time  he  was  80  years  of  age  and  so  the  rate  income 
was  9 per  cent.  During  the  calendar  year  of  19301  he  received  an  income  of  $824.40.  He  died  on 
December  29,  1930,  one  year  and  seventeen  days  after  making  the  g’ft.  The  net  remaining  prin- 
cipal of  his  gift  was  then  released  to  be  applied  to  tlie  missionary  work  of  the  Society. 

During  this  year  of  1930  with  it4  drastic  shrinkage  in  investment  values  he  had  no  worry 
about  the  safety  of  his  investment,  no  anxiety  about  its  fluctuating  market  value  and  no  concern 
over  the  regularity  of  his  income. 

Best  of  all,  he  had  the  .satisfaction  of  knowing  that  on  his  death  the  net  remaining  principal 
of  bis  gift  would  be  applied  to  continue  the  missionary  work  of  the  Society  in  which  he  had 
had  such  a life  long  interest. 

You  also  can  share  in  carrying  forward  this  Christian  enterprise  around  the  world  and  at 
the  same  time  assure  yourself  of  a steady  guaranteed  income. 

Write  for  information  about  this  Annuity  Plan  to  William  B.  Li pp hard,  152  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
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taming  a gymasium  and  a Guild  room 
was  erected  by  a layman  of  the  com- 
munity, James  A.  Culbertson.  It  still 
provides  equipment  for  a social  pro- 
gram. 

The  traditions  of  the  church  are 
liberal  in  the  sense  that  an  effort  is 
made  to  show  respect  for  the  religious 
convictions  of  every  person  in  the 
membership.  Kenilworth  is  a growing 
north  shore  town  north  of  Chicago 
and  the  church  will  share  the  growth 
of  its  community  for  many  years. 


Canal  Zone  Union  Churches 
Union  Church  work  in  the  Canal 
Zone  has  long  passed  the  experimental 
stage,  and  it  is  possible  to  look  back 
over  a series  of  years  and  evaluate 
somewhat  the  worth  of  the  movement. 

Beginning  during  the  construction 
period,  the  idea  of  a union  work  found 
expression  in  organizations  for  Sun- 
day School  work,  including  in  the 
membership  those  trained  in  the  vari- 
ous denominational  bodies,  who  in  the 
general  effort  for  the  best  good  of  all 
were  made  to  realize  that,  after  all, 
the  major  value  lay  not  so  much  in 
denominational  machinery  and  its 
nomenclature,  as  in  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  an  effort  to  bring  daily 
living  more  into  the  way,  the  truth 
and  the  life  of  the  Master.  With  but 
little  incentive  to  ecclesiastical  compe- 
tition and  spheres  of  influence,  we 
have  been  spared  the  futile  exhibition 
of  overlapping  in  effort  and  financial 
outlay  so  often  characterizing  Protest- 
ant church  boards.  We  not  only  have 
been  spared  the  spectacle  of  denomi- 
national loyalty  taking  precedence 
over  the  idea  of  a general  brotherhood, 
but  have  been  able  to  bring  to  the 
task  a more  or  less  united  support, 
which  has  contributed  in  a splendid 
way  to  the  development  of  an  endur- 
ing piece  of  work. 

In  a concrete  way  the  two  churches, 
one  at  each  terminal  point,  equipped 
with  splendid  pipe  organs  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  for  effective  work  in 
social,  educational  and  spiritual  lines, 
illustrate  the  value  of  capitalizing  the 
community  interest  in  a non-sectarian 
presentation  of  the  claims  of  the 
Christian  church,  regardless  of  the 
5?  different  varieties  so  often  on  dis- 

Elay  under  special  captions.  The  Bal- 
oa  Church  budget  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $8,000  annually,  while 
that  of  the  Cristobal  church  is  prob- 
ably close  to  $6,000.  At  each  point 
there  is  a manse  or  parsonage  for  the 
pastor.  At  Gatun  there  is  a good 
manse.  The  church  uses  one  of  the 
Government  buildings  for  Sunday 
School  and  worship.  It  has  been  pos- 
sible to  secure  the  services  of  one  of 
the  Army  chaplains,  and  usually,  men 
of  high  ability.  At  Pedro  Miguel  a live 
Sunday  School  is  maintained.  A plan 
has  been  proposed  for  the  transfer  of 
the  membership  of  the  church  there, 
to  the  Balboa  Church,  for  more  effec- 
tive work,  as  there  are  fine  roads  con- 
necting the  two  points,  only  a few 
miles  apart. 

We  want  to  mention  a Baraca- 
Philathea  Adult  Bible  Class  in  the 
Balboa  Church.  It  started  about  two 
years  ago  with  a membership  of  eight. 
It  now  has  an  enrollment  of  about 
225,  with  a fine  average  attendance. 
Its  sessions  are  interesting,  in  the 
form  of  Old  and  New  Testament  in- 


tensive study,  use  of  pageantry  oc- 
casionally, a strong  social  program, 
also  athletics  for  those  who  so  desire. 
The  class  has  outgrown  its  accommo- 
dations, and  is  looking  for  more 
space.  At  the  Christobal  church  such 
a class  is  being  organized,  and  has  a 
membership  of  close  to  fifty  and  still 
growing.  The  success  of  these  classes 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
leaders  have  brought  into  the  work 
the  same  business  sagacity  men  put 
into  their  secular  work,  considering  it 
an  obligation  that  the  work  of  the 
church  be  business  like  and  orderly. 

Splendid  groups  of  young  people  in 
the  form  of  Christian  Endeavor  groups, 
give  ample  opportunity  for  self-ex- 
pression. Splendid  choirs  furnish  as 
good  music  as  may  be  heard  anywhere, 
throughout  the  year,  and  on  Christ- 
mas and  Easter,  the  cantatas  are  of 
the  highest  order.  Through  it  all  there 
is  a feeling  of  fellowship  and  com- 
mon interest,  Which  should  be  found 
in  all  Christian  work.  Paul  may  plant, 
and  Apollos  water,  but  we  look  to  God 
for  the  increase,  and  we  have  not  been 
disappointed. 

We  have  enjoyed  the  counsel  and 
help  of  the  Federal  Council  at  New 
York,  and  the  personal  efforts  of  such 
men  as  Robert  E.  Speer,  Roy  B.  Guild, 
David  G.  Wylie  and  A.  W.  Anthony. 
Dr.  Guild  has  visited  us  in  person,  liv- 
ed among  us  for  a season,  as  did  the 
late  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie,  and  these 
men  have  not  forgotten  us  through 
the  years,  but  have  sent  us  messages 
of  hope  and  cheer,  and  assisted  us  at 
various  stages  in  securing  adequate 
facilities  for  our  work. 

J.  F.  WARNER. 


Three  Churches  in  One  Building  at 
Havana 

Of  the  half  million  persons  in  Ha- 
vana, about  8,000  are  English-speak- 
ing. Many  of  these  are  managers  of 
branch  offices,  sent  to  Cuba  from  the 
United  States,  the  British  Isles  and 
Canada.  A goodly  proportion  are 
young,  just  getting  started  in  junior 
positions.  Many  of  them  feel  the  need 
of  Protestant  Christianity  for  them- 
selves and  their  children  to  help  them 
develop  into  the  best  type  of  citizen 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


Colegio  Libertad 

Liberty  College,  undenominational  mission 
school,  located  on  a 22-acre  coffee  plantation 
at  Co.jutepeque,  Salvador,  is  doing  a unique 
work  in  the  Christian  training  of  Central 
American  boys  and  girls.  More  than  a school, 
it  is  really  a Christian  community,  exempli- 
fying Christian  home  life  and  social  stand- 
ards. 

Highly  recommended  by  authorities  on  La- 
tin American  missions,  and  others.  Person- 
ally investigated,  and  endorsed  by  commu- 
nity church  representatives,  as  in  harmony 
with  their  ideals.  Supported  by  many  com- 
munity churches.  Funds  needed  for  scholar- 
ships, buildings,  and  equipment.  For  furth- 
er information,  address, 

Dr.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey, 
Liberty  College, 

Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  C.  A. 


There  is  small  choice  of  Protestant 
churches  in  the  city.  The  largest  has 
a membership  of  120  and  worships  in 
a downtown  mission  building  in  a sec- 
tion of  the  city  four  miles  from  the 
English-speaking  residential  quarter. 
During  the  fall  and  winter  the  con- 
gregations frequently  are  double  the 
membership.  In  this  building  there  is 
preaching  service  in  English  at  11.00, 
in  Chinese  at  1.30  and  in  Spanish  at 
8.00.  This  is  the  only  church  for  the 
40,000  Chinese  in  this  city  of  many 
races  and  nationalities.  There  are 
Sunday  schools  and  other  organiza- 
tions connected  with  the  three  distinct 
congregations,  ministered  to  by  differ- 
ent pastors. 

Such  is  the  Union  Church  of  Ha- 
vana, occupying  a position  in  this 
capital  comparable  to  the  American 


An  Opportunity 

to  Co-operate  in  the 
Work  of  the  Missionary 
Education  Movement 

is  Offered  to 
Community  Churches 

For  twenty-nine  years  this  in- 
terdenominational organization 
has  been  providing  the  mission 
study  books  and  supplemental 
materials  that  have  been  used 
by  practically  all  Protestant 
Churches.  Seventeen  denomina- 
tions are  contributing  to  its  sup- 
port. Community  groups  should 
also  bear  their  share.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  help  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  missionary  agencies. 

Write  for  information  to: 

Dr.  Gilbert  Q.  LeSourd 

150  Fifth  Ave., 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 
IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  Americans  Live  There 

One  Organization.  Four  Congre- 
gations. Balboa.  Christobal,  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations 
represented  in  this  church.  All  op- 
erating expenses  raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 
BUILDINGS  & EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK 
H.  MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York  City. 

ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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church  of  Paris  with  its  wide  ministry 
to  English-speaking  residents  of  that 
city. 

This  church  became  self-supporting 
three  years  ago,  after  being  under  the 
protecting  wing  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.  S.  A.,  for  eight  years.  The 
congregation  is  growing,  but  its  vision 
of  large  possibilities  for  good  has  far 
outrun  its  financial  ability.  It  needs 
a place  of  meeting  more  nearly  con- 
sistent with  its  openings  among  the 
English-speaking  Donulation. 

In  1925  an  option  was  taken  upon 
lots  four  miles  away  toward  the  newer 
residence  section,  and  in  February, 
1926,  this  land  was  purchased.  The 
plan  is  to  go  slowly,  constructing  the 
Sabbath  school  building  first.  The 
budget  contemplates  the  spending  of 
$300,000  for  the  three  units  and  the 
land.  The  first  unit  will  cost  about 
$45,000.  The  project  was  approved  by 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  National 
Missions  and  a committee  has  been 
at  work  for  two  years  in  an  endeavor 
to  secure  three-quarters  of  the  needed 
sum  in  the  United  States.  The  Ha- 
vana congregation  pledged  itself  to 
raise  the  other  quarter. 

As  of  October  1 there  had  been  rais- 
ed in  cash  and  pledges,  a total  of 
$90,000. 

The  new  church  plant  has  been 
endorsed  by  denominational  author- 
ities in  America  and  by  business  men 
in  Havana.  One  of  the  trustees  of  the 
church  gave  $25,000  to  the  project. 
Among  those  who  know  first  hand  of 
Havana  religious  conditions  and  are 
working  for  the  success  of  the  project 
are  Dr.  John  A.  Marquis,  general  se- 
cretary Presbyterian  Board  of  Na- 
tional Missions;  Dr.  S.  Guy  Inman, 
chairman,  committee  on  Co-operation 
in  Latin  America;  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Hal- 
liday,  secretary,  Church  Extension 
Boards  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
Dr.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America;  Dr. 
George  C.  Pidgeon,  Deputy  Moderator, 
The  United  Church  of  Canada;  H.  W. 
Chaffee,  general  secretary,  Havana 
Y.M.C.A.;  Hugo  Hartenstein,  president, 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Cuba;  Frederick  Snare,  president,  Ha- 
vana Country  Club. 

Churches  Have  Nice  Gift  for  Building 
Fund 

A five  hundred  dollar  check  for 
Community  church,  of  Atascadero, 
Calif.,  has  put  new  heart  into  the 
building  campaign  of  that  church. 
Ralph  M.  Jones,  the  new  pastor,  seems 
to  be  received  with  favor  in  the  com- 
munity. 


Church  at  Camden,  N.  Y. 

Aurelian  Post,  of  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  is 
serving  the  newly  formed  United 
Church,  of  Camden,  until  a1  perma- 
nent pastor  is  secured.  This  church 
was  formed  by  M.  W.  Van  Tassell. 


Hires  Convention  Hall 
Community  church,  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  secured  convention  hall  for 
their  Easter  services.  The  radio  has 
made  Dr.  Burris  Jenkins  known  for 
hundreds  of  miles  around  and  all  over 
Kansas  City  so  it  was  a great  Easter 
service.  Joseph  Myers  is  the  asso- 
ciate pastor  of  this  thriving  church. 
For  part  of  his  life  he  was  a news- 
paper man  of  large  ability.  He  is 
managing  editor  of  The  Christian 
which  keeps  his  hand  in  the  news- 


paper work  while  he  serves  a great 
church. 


Iowa  Notes 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Iowa 
Conference  of  Union,  Community  and 
Federated  Churches  met  in  the  Green 
Room  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Marshall- 
town, Friday,  June  19,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  preliminary  arrangements 
for  the  tenth  annual  conference  of 
these  churches  which  will  be  held  at 
the  Union  Church,  in  Jamaica,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  October  8-9, 
1931.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  con- 
ference begin  with  a welcome  and 
greeting  service  at  11:00  o’clock  on 
the  first  day.  In  the  afternoon  the 
program  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to 
benevolences  and  religious  education. 
It  is  planned  to  have  Samuel  Unger, 
pastor  of  Union  Church,  of  Quasque- 
ton,  lead  the  missionary  program,  and 
Mrs.  Decie  F.  Dunkley,  secretary  of  the 
Des  Moines  area  Council  of  Churches 
to  take  charge  of  the  religious  educa- 
tion part  of  the  program.  In  the  even- 
ing, Clifton  E.  Rash,  pastor  of  First 
Federated  Church,  of  Des  Moines,  will 
deliver  the  conference  sermon. 

Friday  morning  will  be  largely  de- 
voted to  the  business  session.  O.  B. 
Preston,  of  the  Associated  Churches, 
of  Allison,  Iowa,  will  lead  the  discuss- 
ion on  the  business  and  financial  side 
of  the  church.  It  is  also  planned  to 
have  Dr.  Virgil  Welch,  head  of  the 
religious  education  department  of  Up- 
per Iowa,  University  of  Fayette,  Iowa, 
give  a special  address  at  eleven  o’clock. 

Christian  Education  and  the  college 
will  be  the  principal  theme  of  the 
afternoon  program  with  Robert 
Buche,  pastor  of  the  host  church  at 
Jamaica,  and  R.  J.  Cornell,  of  the  As- 
sociated Churches  of  Hawarden  as 
leaders  in  this  program.  The  Friday 
evening  program  will  be  given  over  to 
the  young  people,  of  Guthrie  County, 
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who  will  hold  their  county  rally  at 
Union  Church,  at  Jamaica,  at  that 
time.  It  is  expected  that  100  or  more 
young  people  will  be  in  attendance. 


DOES  YOUR  CHURCH 
HAVE  A HEAVY 
MORTGAGE? 

— or — 

Do  You  Need  a 
New  Building? 

♦ * 

Marts  & Lundy  have 

raised  over  $180,000,000 
for  philanthropic  and  religious 
purposes 
* * 

MARTS  & LUNDY,  Ine. 

S21  Fifth  Ave.  17  N.  HI«h  St. 

New  York  City  Columhnn.  Ohio 
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Aid  Bible  Distribution; 
Pay  You  High  as  9% 

Annuity  Bonds  of  the  New  York  Bible 
Society  are  a truly  Christian  investment. 
They  pay  you  a dependable  income  for 
life — from  4%  to  9%,  according  to  your 
age.  They  are  safeguarded  by  securities 
legal  for  trust  funds  more  than  double 
outstanding  annuities.  Through  them 
you  aid  the  great  Christian  work  of  giv- 
ing the  Bible  to  those  most  in  need  of 
its  guidance  and  comfort.  The  coupon 
brings  you  an  interesting  booklet  which 
gives  full  details.  Send  for  it  today. 


NEW  YORK  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
5 E.  48th  St.,  Dept.  60.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Without  obligation  to  me.  kindlv  $«nd  me  a 
copy  of  your  free  booklet.  “A  Truly  Christian  In- 
vestment." which  gives  full  details  Of  your  Bible 
Annuity  Bonds. 
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Those  in  attendance  at  the  meeting 
at  Marshalltown  were  Clifton  E.  Rash, 
of  Des  Moines,  president;  O.  B.  Pres- 
ton of  Allison,  vice-president;  J.  P. 
Johnson,  of  Union,  secretary;  Samuel 
Unger,  of  Quasqueton,  missionary  sec- 
retary; Robert  Buche,  host  pastor,  and 
C.  F.  Paine,  of  Eldora,  as  a represent- 
ative of  U.  I.  U.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Maynard, 
treasurer,  was  unable  to  attend  on 
account  of  illness. 

* * * 

Lawrence  D.  Davighurst,  pastor  of 
Federated  Church,  at  Washta,  and 
Noble  Grand  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  lodge, 
gave  the  principal  addresses  at  the 
Odd  Fellows  Memorial  Day  program 
on  June  14.  Special  music  was  provid- 
ed by  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Rebekah 
orders. 

* * * 

F.  F.  Stover,  pastor  of  the  Federated 
Church  at  Jewell,  Iowa,  gave  the  Me- 
morial Day  address  at  Jewell  for  the 
third  consecutive  year  on  May  30.  The 
Jewell  Record  in  reporting  the  pro- 
gram stated  that  it  was  estimated  that 
more  than  500  persons  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  program  which  was  held 
in  the  town  park.  Mr.  Stover  was  al- 
so speaker  of  the  day  at  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 
Memorial  program  at  Iowa  Falls  on 
the  afternoon  of  June  14. 

* * * 

The  Associated  Church,  at  State 
Center,  reports  an  enrollment  of  sixty 
pupils  and  ten  teachers  at  their  Daily 
Vacation  Bible  School  which  closed  a 
two  weeks  session  on  June  19.  A spec- 


ial demonstration  program  was  given 
at  the  church  at  the  morning  service 
hour  on  June  21.  Fred  A.  Smith  is  pas- 
tor of  this  church,  and  is  meeting  with 
good  success. 

* * * 

Federated  Church  of  Union,  la.,  and 
the  Disciple  (Christian)  church  of 
that  place  co-operated  in  a two  weeks 
daily  vacation  school  ending  June  19 
with  a total  enrollment  of  pupils  and 
teachers  of  105,  and  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  over  eighty.  A demon- 
stration program  was  given  at  a union 
service  at  the  Christian  Church  on  the 
evening  of  June  21. 

* * * 

Clifton  E.  Rash,  pastor  of  First  Fed- 
erated Church  of  Des  Moines,  closed 
the  first  year  of  the  Des  Moines  Area 
Council  of  Churches,  by  turning  the 
office  of  president  which  he  has  held 
over  to  A.  W,.  Merrill,  assistant  Supt. 
of  Des  Moines  Schools  at  the  first  an- 
nual meeting  Thursday  night,  June  16. 
There  are  fifty  churches  in  this  or- 
ganization besides  other  religious 
groups.  It  may  be  significant  that  the 
pastor  of  a federated  Church  was  hon- 
ored by  being  the  first  president,  and 
that  a layman  has  been  chosen  as  his 
successor. 

* * * 

Despite  the  depression  and  other  un- 
favorable conditions  of  the  present,  O. 
B.  Preston,  of  the  Associated  Churches 
at  Allison,  Iowa,  reports  a gain  of 
forty-five!  percent  in  attendance,  and 


of  fifty-seven  per  cent  in  financial 
contributions,  during  the  past  year. 
F.  F.  Stover,  at  Jewell,  reports  a Sun- 
day school  attendance  of  158  or  near- 
ly double  what  it  was  when  he  assum- 
ed the  pastorate  last  September.  First 
Federated  Church,  at  Des  Moines, 
handled  a budget  of  over  $30,000  last 
year  and  continued  reports  of  good 
success  are  coming  from  many 
churches.  Pastors  and  workers  in  both 
community  and  denominational 
churches  declare  that  there  is  a very 
pronounced  drift  towards  the  church 
all  over  the  state. 

* * * 

The  Sunday  Schools  of  Union 
Church,  at  Jamaica,  and  Federated 
Church,  at  Union,  Iowa,  both  serving 
fields  of  similar  size,  have  engaged  in 
an  attendance  contest  to  run  until 
the  annual  conference  in  October.  The 
loser  is  to  present  a trophy  to  the 
winner. 

* * * 

The  Federator,  the  weekly  paper 
published  by  First  Federated  Church, 
of  Des  Moines,  suspended  publication 
with  the  last  issue  in  June,  after 
eleven  years  of  continuous  service  to 
the  church.  Its  place  will  be  taken  by 
church  bulletins,  and  Mr.  Neal,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Beaverdale  News,  a 
weekly  newspaper  published  in  that 
section  of  the  city,  has  offered  them 
two  columns  weekly  for  the  news  of 
the  Chmrch. 
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EDITORIALS 


Changing  Styles  In  Ministers 

There  are  styles  in  everything.  Not  only  does  the  ap- 
parel of  women  change  (note  the  funny  magazines), 
but  the  styles  of  automobiles.  The  first  Ford  automo- 
bile does  not  look  much  like  its  dignified  descendant  of 
today.  Aeroplanes  have  changed.  The  man  who  has  a 
radio  more  than  three  years  old  does  not  have  the  best. 
And  while  all  this  has  been  going  on,  ministers  have 
been  changing  also. 

Like  automobiles,  ministers  have  to  meet  the  whims 
of  a fickle  public.  Each  decade  one  notes  new  ideas  of 
what  a minister  should  be  like.  From  the  Scotch  do- 
minie of  a half  century  ago  going  slowly  through  the 
round  of  his  parish  calls,  with  a wee  nip  at  each  house, 
to  the  golf-playing  minister  of  today  is  not  so  many 
years,  but  it  is  a long  evolution. 

Once  the  minister  was  the  only  educated  man  of  the 
community.  Cleric  was  clerk.  He  wrote  people’s  letters 
for  them  and  read  the  letters  that  were  received.  He 
alone  had  delved  into  literature.  He  was  esteemed  ac- 
cording to  the  depth  of  his  learning,  which  did  not  need 
to  be  so  deep  after  all  in  an  age  when  laymen  were  not 
educated.  But  where  is  the  minister  today  who  domi- 
nates his  community  intellectually?  If  he  is  a student 
of  literature,  here  is  some  other  professional  man  who 
is  acquainted  with  all  branches  of  science.  The  minister 
may  know  a lot  about  psychology,  but  somebody  else 
can  give  a good  talk  on  aeroplanes.  The  minister  at  best 
is  only  one  of  the  educated  people  of  his  community. 
The  most  he  may  aspire  to  is  intellectual  respectability. 

There  was  an  age,  too,  when  the  minister  was  an  ora- 
tor. The  pulpit  has  been  producing  its  share  of  orators 
from  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  the  golden-mouthed, 
down  to  the  present  time.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was 
more  of  an  orator  than  a scholar.  He  sensed  the  issues 
on  which  people  felt  deeply  and  spoke  effectively  on 
these.  In  that  day  there  were  ministers  that  never 
made  parish  calls  or  did  anything  else  except  prepare 
sermons  and  speeches.  The  drawing  power  of  their 
pulpits  was  sufficient  to  keep  the  church  going.  A few 
directions  from  the  pulpit  sufficed  to  keep  the  parish 
activities  moving  along.  But  the  time  came  when  all 
oratory  fell  under  a cloud.  Orators  went  around  the 
country  selling  patent  medicines  from  the  tail  of  a 
cart.  Politicians  won  elections  by  spell-binding  ability 
only  to  disappoint  the  sheep  who  voted  for  them.  Sales 
schools  prepared  “a  good  line”  for  the  salesmen.  Real 
estate  and  stock  promotion  schemes  were  actually  sold 
in  mass  meetings  through  spell-binders.  When  the 
American  people  got  tired  of  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  suspected  spell-binding  preachers.  The  pulpit  ora- 
tor often  did  not  bear  acquaintance. 

When  the  first  minister  adapted  modern  office  prac- 
tice to  the  administration  of  a parish,  he  was  written 
up  in  the  magazines.  It  was  considered  wonderful  that 
he  had  a card  index  of  his  membership,  and  a tickler 
to  remind  him  of  his  dates.  His  stenographer  wrote 
letters  endlessly  and  the  parish  was  made  up  of  wheels 
within  wheels.  But  such  a parish  turned  out  to  be 
rather  too  much  like  the  celebrated  oil-can  factory 
that  a missionary  secretary  likes  to  tell  about.  It  made 


lots  of  oil-cans,  but  never  shipped  any.  Its  oil  cans 
were  all  used  to  oil  the  machinery  to  make  more  oil 
cans. 

When  the  ministers  began  to  attend  the  advertising 
conventions,  it  was  thought  the  millennium  was  near 
at  hand.  The  gospel  was  considered  in  these  conven- 
tions as  a species  of  publicity.  Jesus  Christ  was  pro- 
claimed as  the  first  great  advertiser.  Ministers  learn- 
ed to  use  the  mail  in  a follow-up  fashion  just  like  the 
sellers  of  fake  oil  stock.  The  church  budgets  now  con- 
tained an  item  for  newspaper  advertising.  Happy  was 
the  minister  who  had  a layman  clever  of  pen  who 
would  write  the  personal  boosts  for  the  minister  which 
even  he  was  too  modest  to  compose.  But  the  theaters 
have  been  able  to  beat  the  ministers  out  at  the  publicity 
game.  Dirty  shows  are  advertised  that  turn  out  not 
to  be  so  very  shocking  after  all  and  sensational  ser- 
mons are  advertised,  only  to  prove  rather  tame  affairs. 
But  the  possibilities  with  the  advertisement  of  shows 
reach  farther  than  with  the  announcement  of  ser- 
mons. 

The  “he-man”  minister  came  along  right  after  the 
war.  He  had  had  his  turn  selling  chewing  gum  to  the 
soldiers  in  the  canteens,  and  he  knew  what  went  over 
with  the  “boys.”  This  “he-man”  minister  loved  to  shock 
the  female  members  of  his  congregation  with  an  oc- 
casional cuss-word  right  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon. 
He  was  not  be  criticized  for  this  for  it  was  the  sure  way 
to  draw  the  ungodly  to  the  church.  On  week-days  this 
minister  wore  a tweed  suit  and  a red  neck-tie.  If  he 
found  it  irritated  the  hated  Puritans  of  his  congre- 
gation, he  would  attend  horse  races  and  boxing 
matches,  though  he  might  be  seen  yawning  at  the 
supposedly  thrilling  events. 

After  these  various  kinds  of  ministers  in  various  ages 
of  church  history  (during  the  past  fifty  years)  pulpit 
committees  have  sought  assiduously.  The  committee 
sets  out  with  a fixed  idea  of  what  a minister  should  be 
like.  It  is  determined  to  find  such  a minister.  Rare  is 
the  committee  that  makes  any  considerable  inquiry  as 
to  what  has  happened  to  the  church  that  has  lately 
been  under  the  leadership  of  the  minister  they  want. 
Which  reminds  us  of  a very  old  story.  Socrates  found 
one  of  his  young  men  friends  had  engaged  a sophist 
as  a teacher.  He  asked  the  young  friend  what  results 
might  be  expected  from  engaging  a sophist  as  a teach- 
er. The  young  man  did  not  know.  It  was  just  the  style, 
that  was  all.  Then  Socrates,  contrary  to  his  usual  cus- 
tom, ceased  to  ask  questions  and  proceeded  to  give  the 
young  man  a curtain  lecture  on  the  unwisdom  of  hir- 
ing a teacher  without  finding  out  first  what  the  teach- 
er was  likely  to  do  to  one’s  soul. 

There  are  ministers  whom  no  one  ever  thinks  of  as 
being  “popular.”  Yet  they  have  stayed  a long  time  with 
their  churches.  No  scandal  is  ever  attached  to  their 
names.  Men  speak  well  of  them,  except  for  the  fringe 
of  enemies  that  any  faithful  minister  is  sure  to  have. 
(Jesus  said,  “Woe  unto  you,  when  all  men  speak  well  of 
you.”)  These  men  are  not  conspicuous  for  great  ora- 
torical gifts,  nor  as  big  organizers.  There  is  a lot  for 
them  to  learn  about  office  practice  and  about  public- 
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ity.  They  do  not  sek  the  approval  of  the  fast  set  in 
town.  They  are  just  faithful  shepherds  with  a love  for 
folks.  Their  close  contacts  with  the  burdens  and  sor- 
rows of  humanity  makes  them  interesting  preachers 
even  when  they  are  not  orators.  People  often  leave 
their  churches  silent,  which  is  a preacher’s  greatest 
compliment.  They  are  able  to  make  folks  forget  the 
messenger,  so  wonderful  is  the  message. 

Pulpit  committees  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  ruin- 
ing preachers.  Young  ministers  over-hear  the  remarks 
of  such  committees  and  shape  their  lives  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  committee.  It  takes  a good  deal  of 
courage  for  a young  man  to  turn  down  a promotion  by 
a refusal  to  conform  to  current  styles  in  the  ministry. 
A teacher  was  reported  to  be  willing  to  teach  that  the 
world  is  either  round  or  flat,  according  to  the  wishes 
to  the  school  directors.  And  there  have  been  ministers 
like  this  teacher. 

But  in  spite  of  “Elmer  Gantry”  and  every  other  kind 
of  aspersion  that  is  cast  on  the  ministry  these  days, 
there  are  thousands  of  men  who  have  won  a secure 
place  in  the  hearts  of  a community,  not  by  aping  the 
styles  of  the  day,  but  by  being  themselves.  These  have 
the  kind  of  personality  that  is  enriched  by  communion 
with  the  divine  Spirit. 


The  Church  Problem  In  Hard  Times 

The  full  effect  of  the  economic  depression  is  yet  to 
be  registered  with  the  churches.  Already  a great  num- 
ber of  ministers  are  looking  for  a position,  and  their 
former  churches  are  getting  along  with  lay  leadership. 
But  next  winter  will  be  worse  than  the  last.  There  will 
be  a bigger  demand  for  charity,  and  more  industrial 
communities  will  give  up  their  ministers. 

In  former  times  a good  sized  fire  in  a town  by  wiping 
out  the  church  buildings  suggested  that  a re-aligment 
of  religious  forces  be  made.  The  depression  may  work 
just  that  way.  Towns  that  are  compelled  to  give  up  their 
ministers  one  by  one  should  be  told  of  a way  by  which 
a minister  may  be  supported.  In  many  places  where 
there  is  not  support  any  longer  for  three  men,  there 
would  be  support  for  one  man.  The  community  church 
is  the  very  remedy  for  the  religious  group  in  this  time 
of  distress. 

A town  in  Illinois  with  less  than  a thousand  popula- 
tion has  four  churches.  Their  combined  budget  is  $6,- 
000.  This  does  not  allow  any  one  church  an  adequate 
budget.  But  put  this  money  together  in  the  support  of 
one  program,  and  big  things  might  be  accomplished. 

Too  long  has  it  been  supposed  that  the  religious  loy- 
alties of  the  past  were  a sufficient  reason  for  not  going 
ahead  with  a re-organization  of  religion.  The  young 
generation  has  a right  to  its  life  as  well  as  the  older 
generation.  In  many  communties  only  church  union 
will  make  possible  an  effective  approach  to  the  young 
life. 

Forward-looking  religious  leaders  should  see  that 
one  of  the  most  important  messages  for  this  time  is 
that  of  church  consolidation.  Only  this  step  will  save 
religion  for  the  small  community. 


The  End  of  Isolationism 

Since  the  unfortunate  break  of  President  Wilson 
with  his  Senate  at  the  close  of  the  World  War,  one  of 
our  political  parties  has  been  committed  to  a policy 
of  isolationism.  Demagogic  leaders  have  played  to  im- 
migrant groups  until  it  has  been  commonly  supposed 
that  no  one  could  be  elected  to  office  in  America  unless 
he  professed  the  isolationist  creed. 


But  the  recent  achievement  of  President  Hoover  in 
arranging  for  a year’s  moratorium  on  war  debts  has 
produced  results  in  world  finance  so  astounding  that 
America  is  still  rubbing  her  eyes.  Could  it  be  that  our 
“hard  times”  are  partly  the  result  of  an  isolationist 
policy?  The  stock  market  tickers  proclaim  this  to  be 
a fact. 

Our  failure  to  recognize  the  Russian  government, 
now  thirteen  years  old,  keeps  us  from  getting  our  full 
share  of  Russian  trade,  the  biggest  trade  opportunity 
in  the  world  just  now.  The  foolish  tariff  bill  enacted 
by  the  past  Congress  brought  reprisals  from  other  na- 
tions, and  cut  down  our  trade.  Or  unwillingness  to 
consider  debt  adjustment  in  former  years  killed  other 
markets  for  us.  Our  unjustifiable  interference  in  the 
governments  of  West  Indies  and  Central  America  has 
produced  ill-will  against  us  in  Spanish-speaking  Amer- 
ica. We  have  been  blinded  by  the  prosperity  of  a few 
years  of  abnormal  opportunity  to  the  significance  of 
our  international  relations. 

It  is  too  bad  that  it  takes  a financial  panic  to  restore 
our  interest  in  the  world  outside  the  United  States. 
Once  we  responded  to  idealism.  But  whatever  wakes 
us  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are  just  one  nation  in  a fam- 
ily of  nations  will  be  for  our  economic  and  our  spiritual 
good. 


Cooperation  of  Temperance  Forces 

About  the  best  news  for  prohibition  in  recent  months 
is  the  announced  intention  of  various  temperance  and 
prohibition  organizations  to  cooperate  in  a campaign 
during  the  coming  year.  Like  a great  many  good 
causes,  prohibition  has  suffered  from  a division  in  the 
ranks.  There  are  shades  of  difference  in  prohibition 
policy  just  as  there  are  in  the  policies  of  those  who  seek 
world  peace.  These  differences  are  to  be  buried  while  all 
enemies  of  a legalized  liquor  traffic  go  to  their  public 
with  a united  message. 

It  is  expected  that  two  million  people  will  hear  the 
defense  of  our  prohibition  laws  during  the  coming  au- 
tumn. Next  year  the  major  political  parties  will  each 
face  a demand  to  insert  wet  planks  in  their  platforms. 
Our  drive  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter  will  pre- 
pare the  American  public  to  make  the  proper  answer 
to  politicians  who  sell  out  to  the  wet  interests. 

Any  one  reading  the  wet  press  knows  the  extent  to 
which  a treasonable  betrayal  of  national  interests  has 
been  carried.  The  story  of  the  killing  of  a United 
States  officer  by  a booze  runner  is  not  written  up  that 
way  at  all.  A “dry”  has  been  killed,  not  an  officer  of 
our  government.  And  this  man  killed  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  to  his  government  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a hero,  but  rather  some  kind  of  a “snooper”  who  got 
his  just  deserts.  In  many  other  ways  wrong  attitudes 
have  been  built  in  our  public,  and  much  false  informa- 
tion has  been  purveyed.  The  remedy  is  to  face  the  peo- 
ple out  in  public  meetings  where  the  truth  can  be  told. 
It  is  the  only  approach  to  the  great  American  public 
that  is  left  to  the  prohibition  cause. 

Meanwhile,  the  churches  should  recognized  anew 
their  responsibility.  There  is  still  a vast  section  of  the 
American  people  that  will  listen  to  the  church  on  a 
moral  issue. 


Christian  statesmanship  for  this  hour  in  America 
involves  bringing  to  an  end  the  expensive  competitions 
in  churches  and  ushering  in  a new  age  of  economy  and 
service.  The  people  must  have  a church  they  can  pay 
for  and  one  that  is  worth  the  money. 
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Why  I Believe  in  World  Service 

By  Carl  S.  Weist,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


“Why  go  away  from  home  to  do  your  work,  why  send 
your  dollars  on  a long  trip?  There  is  plenty  to  do  at 
home.  Let’s  do  this  first.” 

Some  people  quite  conscientiously  believe  this.  They 
see  the  need  at  home — it  is  easier  to  see — and  they  are 
quite  intent  upon  helping  where  they  can  see  and 
measure  results  at  first  hand.  To  these  conscientious 
ones,  I have  little  to  say  in  criticism.  I thank  God  that 
they  are  interested  at  home,  for  when  we  look  about  us, 
read  the  papers  and  see  the  corruption  and  crime, 
when  we  read  of  lines  of  worthy  men  and  women  out  of 
work,  when  we  face  the  knotty  problems  of  racial  and 
religious  prejudice  and  intolerance,  we  realize  there  is 
so  much  to  do  near  by  and  such  a little  time  in  which 
to  do  it,  that  we  feel  the  need  of  every  conscientious 
and  unselfish  person’s  help. 

But  take  it  by  and  large,  as  I look  out  upon  so-call- 
ed Christian  folk,  I find  this  to  be  generally  true:  — 
those  who  are  most  vigorously  intent  upon  the  work  of 
the  world  beyond  their  own  doorsteps  are  most  as- 
siduously engaged  in  the  work  at  home.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  who  would  confine  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice at  home,  often  do  that  service  very  lackadaisically. 
Which  leads  me  to  this  conclusion:  if  I would  be  alert 
to  duties  and  needs  nearby  I must  develop  imagination, 
that  rarest  faculty  of  the  soul.  For  if  I have  the  imag- 
ination that  will  carry  me  across  the  borders  of  my 
garden  fence  and  my  national  boundary  into  the  heart 
of  other  peoples  and  give  me  an  interest  in  them,  that 
same  imagination  will  not  fail  me  at  home.  This  imag- 
ination which  lights  up  the  task  far  away,  gives  value 
to  the  person  in  need  of  love’s  service  near  at  hand. 

But  need  we  wait  until  everything  is  done  at  home 
before  we  venture  forth  to  serve  other  needs?  Will 
there  not  always  be  something  left  undone  here,  which 
we  can  do?  If  we  wait  for  perfection  before  we  leave 
our  homes,  we  shall  never  sally  forth  in  any  good  cause. 
Why  not  work  here  and  far  away  at  the  same  time?  Our 
world  is  so  closely  tied  together  now  with  cable,  radio, 
aeroplane,  fast  liner  and  telephone  that  what  affects 
some  one  in  China  is  certain  to  affect  us.  The  crash  of 
a stock  market  is  heard  around  the  world.  Depression 
in  one  country  depresses  the  spirits  and  purses  of 
others.  Indeed  we  cannot  tarry  to  make  our  own  home 
city  perfect  before  we  move  outward  to  the  nation.  So 
closely  are  we  bound  today  that  we  stand  and  fall  to- 
gether. We  cannot  save  ourselves  out  of  the  world; 
therefore  the  world  must  be  the  field  of  our  future 
activity  as  Christian  folk,  for  until  all  nations  are  saved 
from  greed,  avarice,  selfish  nationalism,  suffering  and 
poverty,  no  one  can  be  saved. 

So  when  some  one  says  to  me,  “Let  us  take  care  of 
these  needs  in  our  own  city  first,”  I say,  “But  you  are  in 
a sense  taking  care  of  these  needs  at  home  when  you 
send  a part  of  your  money  farther  away.  For  the  world 
is  now  a small  neighborhood;  if  we  are  to  live  together 
in  harmony,  peace  and  safety  we  must  make  it  into  a 
brotherhood.” 

Let  us  take  another  objection.  “Why  should  we  wish 
to  export  a religion  which  is  so  impotent  at  home? 
What  has  Christianity  done  here  that  justifies  us  in 
sending  it  out  to  other  peoples?”  Indeed  if  one  looks 
about  before  answering  this  question,  he  is  a bit  stag- 
gered by  its  implications. 

Did  you  read  that  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  a 


few  months  ago  entitled,  “A  Conversation  in  Peking.” 
A Chinese  professor  in  Peking  National  University  is 
talking  to  some  men,  including  three  or  four  Ameri- 
cans and  Englishmen,  a Japanese  diplomat  and  several 
Chinese  scholars. 

“What  are  the  characteristic  tenets  of  Christian 
teaching?”  he  asks,  “Are  they  not  brotherly  love, 
avoidance  of  force,  lack  of  thought  for  the  morrow, 
disregard  of  capitalistic  treasure,  emphasis  upon  the 
spiritual  rather  than  the  material?” 

“Now  what  are  the  countries  which  most  completely 
adopted  Christianity?  Are  they  not  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  of  the  Americas,  and  are  not  these  countries 
of  all  the  world  the  most  warlike,  most  capitalistic, 
most  devoted  to  careful  planning  for  the  morrow,  to 
efficient  preparedness  . . .?  Are  they  not  the  nations 
which  have  created  the  amplest  stores  of  worldly 
treasures.  . .?  Are  not  the  Nordic  leaders  alike  in 
Christianity  and  in  race  prejudice?” 

“These  characteristics,”  said  Dr.  Wu,  “of  taking 
thought  for  the  morrow,  of  laying  up  treasure,  of  meth- 
odical preparation  for  war,  of  looking  down  upon  other 
races  and  exploiting  them — I am  not  prepared  to  crit- 
icise for  they  have  carried  the  western  nations  to  dom- 
ination of  the  world,  but  certainly  they  are  the  very 
opposite  of  the  teachings  of  the  religion  which  these 
nations  profess.” 

“The  most  famous  parish  in  New  York,”  he  goes  on, 
“is  a typical  capitalistic  corporation.  It  has  made  mar- 
velous profits  from  stocks  and  bonds,  and  in  the  past 
at  least  from  its  ownership  of  abominable  tenements. 
And  didn’t  preachers  in  England  and  America  and 
Germany  whoop  it  up  for  war  quite  as  eagerly  as  any- 
one and  with  just  as  inflaming  distortions  of  fact.  . . . 
. . I often  wonder  how  men  and  women  who  devote  their 
lives  to  ‘saving’  the  natives  of  foreign  countries  can  at 
the  same  time  be  so  arrogant  and  so  race  proud  in  their 
actual  personal  relations  to  them.” 

Answer  these  indictments  if  you  can.  It  makes  us 
shrivel  up  as  to  our  boasted  civilization  and  our  reli- 
gion, when  we  face  such  a barrage  of  truth  from  a 
foreigner.  We  wonder  whether  wisdom  will  die  with  us 
and  whether  we  after  all  are  the  people  anointed  of  God 
for  a great  world  crusade.  Certainly  such  indictments 
strike  a death  blow  at  the  thought  of  carrying  over  and 
superimposing  our  civilization  upon  these  peoples,  who 
are  reading  us  now  like  an  easy  book. 

For  the  truth  is  we  have  failed  to  mould  a social 
order  after  the  tenets  of  our  dominant  religion.  In  this 
self-styled  Christian  country,  we  have  race  riots,  and 
lynchings  in  great  numbers.  Prejudice,  religious  and 
racial,  stalks  about  unchallenged  in  many  areas.  Not 
long  ago  some  colored  and  white  delegates  met  in 
Detroit  to  study  racial  relations.  The  hotel  which  pro- 
mised to  house  them,  when  the  delegates  arrived,  re- 
fused to  open  certain  dining  rooms  to  the  colored  del- 
egates. Here  were  cultured,  intelligent  citizens  of  our 
country  being  refused  entrance  where  others,  some  of 
them,  less  intelligent  and  cultured  entered  freely.  The 
Conference  decided  to  stay  in  spite  of  the  hotel’s  stipu- 
lation; the  negro  delegates,  for  the  most  part,  left. 
Did  you  know  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a young 
Hebrew  physician  to  train  in  our  high-grade  hospitals? 

An  American  talking  to  Prof.  Wu,  told  of  his  recent 
visit  to  Kentucky.  “While  [ was  visiting  Kentucky  last 
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winter  I met  a Southerner  whom  I had  known  years 
before.  He  was  the  kind  who  would  have  starved  rather 
than  eat  with  a negro,  who  would  to  this  day  kill  his 
sister  before  he  would  see  her  dancing  with  a mulatto. 
“Where  have  you  been  all  these  years?”  I asked  him 
“I  am  just  home  on  furlough;  my  sister  and  I are 
foreign  missionaries.” 

“Splendid,”  said  I.  “Where  is  your  field?” 

He  replied,  “Central  Africa.” 

“Can  anyone  explain  this  to  me?”  he  continued, 
“Why  does  a man  of  this  stripe  choose  Africa  as  a place 
to  carry  the  Gospel  of  brotherly  love — and  when  he 
gets  there,  why  does  he  treat  them  as  a race  apart 
while  he  frantically  tries  to  bring  them  into  Heaven  so 
that  he  can  live  with  them  forever?” 

Shall  we  export  such  Christianity  as  this?  No,  we 
shall  not.  We  should  not.  I do  not  believe  that  such 
Christianity  will  have  much  effect  even  though  it  be 
exported.  When  I say  I believe  in  World  Service,  I am 
not  referring  to  such  Christianity.  For  according  to  my 
standards,  it  is  not  Christianity  at  all.  True  Christianity 
is  Christ;  with  him  there  can  be  no  superiority,  ar- 
rogance, racial  or  religious  prejudice;  Christ  is  hum- 
ility, equality,  tolerance,  respect,  understanding,  self- 
denying  service.  Our  present  situation  in  America  is 
no  indictment  of  Christianity;  it  is  we  who  are  taken 
before  the  bar  of  the  world’s  judgement,  not  Jesus.  We 
have  been  imperfect  instruments  and  we  should  bow 
in  penitence  today  and  weep  before  the  sins  of  our 
imperfections.  We  are  not  a Christian  nation;  it  is 
almost  a sacrilege  to  take  the  name  of  Christ  and  then 
arm  to  the  teeth  against  brother  nations.  How  doth  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  dwell  in  force? 


But  as  I said  before,  this  is  no  adequate  reason  why 
we  should  not  pass  on  to  others  anything  that  we  have 
learned  about  the  religion  of  Jesus.  And  there  are  those 
who  have  learned  much.  Let  them  tell  the  world  this 
gospel  which  they  have  discovered;  tell  it  through 
kindly  lives,  noble  utterances,  unselfish  acts,  and 
brotherly  attitudes.  Let  Watts  O.  Pye  go  to  China  and 
teach  a province  how  to  raise  peanuts  on  their  barren 
soil,  and  find  a market  for  them,  thus  lifting  a pro- 
vince from  poverty  to  affluency.  Let  Ray  Phillips  go 
to  Africa  and  through  his  moving  pictures,  lectures  and 
personal  magnetism  teach  the  natives  from  the  in- 
terior who  have  come  to  work  in  the  diamond  mines, 
how  life  may  be  made  beautiful  and  meaningful.  Let 
Grenfel  go  to  Labrador  to  feed,  and  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  a lonely,  plague-stricken  people.  Let  physi- 
cians and  teachers  of  agriculture,  science,  sanitation, 
morals  and  ethics  move  out  into  the  byways  and  high- 
ways of  a people’s  life  and  there  bring  health  and 
happiness.  For  that  is  Jesus  in  action.  When  we  send 
such  as  these  we  are  sending  Him.  We  need  not  wait  till 
we  are  perfect  at  home  to  express  abroad  the  spirit  of 
our  Master  in  this  way.  We  may  strive  toward  a per- 
fect life  in  both  areas.  Why  not? 

That  is  what  I mean  when  I say  that  I believe  in 
World  Service.  I believe  in  taking  to  the  world  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  which  will  make  it  a happier  and  health- 
ier place  in  which  to  live.  This  does  not  mean  that  there 
is  not  something  for  us  to  learn  from  others;  rather  it 
means  that  we  shall  be  anxious  through  all  to  find 
truth  as  well  as  to  give  it,  and  thus  forge  strong  bonds 
of  unity. 


New  Country  Revival  Meetings 

By  James  D.  Wyker,  of  Groton,  N.  Y. 


For  two  hundred  years  the  country  pulpit  has  re- 
echoed the  simple  pastoral  ethics  of  justice,  honesty, 
equality  and  service.  Our  poets  as  well  as  our  historians 
tell  us  that  character  and  national  idealism  have  been 
firmly  rooted  in  the  soil. 

“Alas,  the  times  are  not  what  they  used  to  be!”  Sur- 
vey shows  that  our  country  has  not  turned  to  the  soil 
for  its  last  generation  of  leaders.  Steeples  have  fallen 
off  of  our  templed  hills  and  the  farmer’s  religion  is 
badly  impaired.  The  old-time  independent  farmer  dis- 
covers that  bankruptcy  or  tenantry  is  his  predetermin- 
ed response  to  selfish  industry  and  corrupt  statecraft. 
In  this  present  twilight  of  democracy,  farmers  are  a 
part  of  the  great  middle  class,  which  is  being  rapidly 
subdued  by  our  new  business-economic  fascism. 

Perhaps  some  cynic  Diogenes  will  walk  our  streets 
with  a lighted  lantern  and  say  to  a whimsical  and  in- 
dulgent populace,  “I  am  searching  for  an  honest  man!” 
State,  Grange,  school  and  Church  are  all  asking,  “What 
is  the  way  out?”  The  Farm  Board  sees  the  golden  road 
to  rural  regeneration  via  a legitimate  price  to  the  farm- 
er for  his  produce.  The  school  seeks  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  living.  The  church  pours  in  home  mission  money 
as  though  it  were  atoning  for  the  money  and  leadership 
it  has  reaped  from  country  churches.  So  far  so  good, 
but  we  must  quizzically  compare  these  agencies  to  the 
old  woman  with  the  broom  trying  to  hold  back  the 
ocean,  when  we  see  the  high  tide  of  business  oligarchy 
influencing  education  and  politics  as  well  as  religion. 

Possibly  we  agree  that  the  decline  of  farm  life  is 
only  one  sector  of  our  general  social  disintegration? 


Then  we  will  agree  that  the  chaos  in  agriculture  will 
not  be  pacified  until  we  make  some  fundamental 
changes  in  our  social  structure  which  will  revoke  the 
tyranny  of  fascism.  The  church,  at  any  cost,  should 
play  the  prophetic  role  in  this  campaign.  It  requires  a 
new  educational  function.  The  Home  Missions  Council 
and  Boards  should  establish  an  educational  bureau 
which  will  disseminate  vital  information  on  country 
life  problems  to  all  rural  pastors.  This  vital  informa- 
tion would  require  a research  person  to  find  and 
interpret  facts  and  a promotional  secretary  to  dissem- 
inate the  facts.  An  effective  bureau  could  not  have 
its  racial  statements  censored  or  restricted. 

If  country  preachers  were  equipped  with  simple  facts 
they  could  arouse  the  farmers  to  action  on  the  problem 
of  farm  taxation.  On  a 1913  index  of  100,  the  1930  index 
for  farm  land  tax  was  249.  In  other  words  farmers  now 
pay  2 y2  times  as  much  tax  as  in  1913.  In  contrast,  the 
price  of  farm  produce  is  below  that  of  1913  and  is  % 
less  than  the  price  of  the  commodities  they  buy.  Fig- 
ures of  this  type  quickly  reveal  the  economic  reason 
why  rural  religion  decays.  Give  us  a nation-wide,  coun- 
try-pulpit, educational  approach  to  this  problem  and  a 
change  will  come  rapidly. 

A second  task  for  such  a bureau  is  to  disseminate  in- 
formation upon  the  need  for  larger  units  of  country 
church  organization.  These  new  organizational  units 
will  take  the  form  of  Community  Parish  with  one 
church  or  many  churches,  and  they  will  coincide  with 
the  natural  social  unit  as  determined  by  centralized 
school,  trade  radius,  newspaper  and  telephone  reach. 
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Most  country  people  are  already  receptive  to  sugges- 
tions for  cooperative,  interdenominational  programs 
over  larger  areas,  but  most  country  preachers  need  to 
receive  provocative  suggestions  from  a reliable  source, 
such  as  this  educational  bureau  should  be. 

A third  problem  concerns  tariff.  Since  most  farm  pro- 
duce (such  as  cotton,  wool,  wheat)  is  sold  on  a world 
market,  a protective  tariff  is  almost  ineffective  on  farm 
produce.  On  the  other  hand  a protective  tariff  forces 
farmers  to  buy  machinery  on  the  domestic  market 
which  is  one  third  higher  than  the  world  market.  Most 
farm  people  are  “in  the  fog”  as  to  how  tariff  makers 
rob  them.  This  unjust  extortionate  system  should  be 
fully  and  simply  explained  to  every  farmer.  This  ar- 
resting information  could  be  disseminated  through  the 
country  pulpit  all  over  the  nation.  The  economic  stabil- 
ity of  the  farmer’s  religion  depends  upon  this  type  of 
education. 

Another  proposition  upon  which  country  preachers 
should  offer  words  of  wisdom  is  Federal  money  for 
country  health,  schools  and  marketing.  This  lengthy 
argument  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  farm  wealth  and 
leadership  has  poured  into  the  cities  for  two  hundred 
years  until  now  the  living  conditions  and  standards  of 
life  on  farms  as  a whole  is  far  below  that  of  the  nation 
at  large.  Better  schools,  health,  and  marketing  are  the 
most  effective  ways  by  which  the  nation  can  repay 


farm  people.  Unless  these  aspects  of  farm  life  can  be 
improved  what  chance  has  religion  to  revive? 

The  last  proposal  for  this  article  is  more  provocative. 
If  the  country  preacher  disseminates  vital  information 
to  his  people  concerning  these  reforms,  he  will  natur- 
ally be  called  upon  to  do  something  to  make  them  come 
to  pass.  It  is  desirable  that  he  should  help  organize  the 
farmers  for  action.  Some  country  preachers  agitate  for 
Farm  Bureaus  and  cooperative  marketing  leagues.  It  is 
not  so  popular,  but  it  is  just  as  legitimate  for  preachers 
to  agitate  among  farmers  for  cooperative  political  ac- 
tion. The  farmers  and  laborers  of  Minnesota  elected 
Floyd  Olson  last  fall.  The  country  church  should  be  a 
sounding  board  for  rehearsing  any  dramatic  political 
event  which  helps  to  master  the  chaos  in  agriculture. 
When  an  interdenominational  educational  bureau  be- 
gins to  deliberately  lead  the  country  preachers  in  State 
and  National  legislation  and  elections  for  the  restora- 
tion of  farm  life,  a great  howl  will  emanate  from  cer- 
tain centers  of  church  support.  Incidentally,  farmers’ 
religion  will  be  reborn.  New  country  revival  meetings 
will  spring  up  where  this  gospel  of  national  atonement 
is  preached.  Shaggy  browed,  dormant  minded  farmers 
will  arise  with  interest  and  loyalty  to  a church  whose 
pulpit  resounds  with  a message  of  country  welfare  and 
whose  minister  crys  out  the  longings  of  master  farmers 
the  nation  over.  We  are  now  ready  for  new  country  re- 
vival meetings. 


Labor  Sunday  Message  1931 

( Prepared  by  the  Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 

Christ  in  America.) 


During  the  past  year  we  have  seen  millions  of  men 
and  women  tramping  the  streets  looking  for  jobs,  seek- 
ing help  in  churches  and  police  stations,  standing  in 
bread  lines,  and  waiting  in  the  vestibules  of  relief  so- 
cieties. This  army  of  unemployed  has  been  composed 
not  merely  of  the  inefficients  of  our  industrial  system, 
although  they  are  first  to  suffer,  but  chiefly  of  the 
manual  and  clerical  workers  upon  whose  competent 
labor  we  have  all  depended  for  the  necessities  of  life. 
Such  conditions  have  constituted  a serious  indictment 
of  our  economic  organization  both  as  to  its  efficiency 
and  its  moral  character. 

Comprehensive  and  reliable  figures  of  unemployment 
in  the  United  States  are  lacking,  yet  we  know  that  there 
was  a decrease  of  750,000  in  the  number  of  workers  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacturing  plants  reporting  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  between  October 
1929  and  January  1931.  Employment  on  Class  One  rail- 
roads declined  17  per  cent  twelve  months  following 
October  1929,  with  a total  eviction  from  the  industry 
during  that  period  of  nearly  300,000  men.  The  number 
of  persons  unemployed  in  the  United  States  last  winter, 
according  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, exceeded  six  millions. 

Permanent  Preventives  of  Unemployment 

The  first  need  in  the  presence  of  such  an  emer- 
gency as  that  of  1929-31  is,  of  course,  relief.  However, 
an  intelligent,  self-reliant  society  will  exercise  fore- 
thought and  take  action  to  the  end  that  the  necessity 
for  such  relief  may  be  abolished.  It  will  frankly  face 
the  fact  that  twenty  times  since  1855  our  coun- 
try has  passed  through  business  depressions.  Eight  of 
these  may  be  classed  as  major  economic  disturbances. 
Are  we  to  continue  indefinitely  to  drift  into  such  sit- 
uations through  lack  of  any  adequate  social  planning? 


In  order  to  make  progress  toward  a society  organized 
on  the  basis  of  justice  and  brotherhood,  we  need  to 
raise  vital  questions  with  respect  to  the  present  eco- 
nomic order.  When  prosperity  shall  have  returned,  is 
it  to  be  the  same  kind  that  we  have  known  in  the 
past?  History  indicates  that  a return  to  such  pros- 
perity will  be  only  temporary  and  that  another  de- 
pression with  its  human  suffering  will  follow  unless 
fundamental  changes  are  made. 

It  is  not  possible  to  treat  and  we  shall  not  attempt 
even  to  enumerate  here  the  many  and  complex  reasons 
for  business  depressions.  Many  economists  tell  us, 
however,  the  one  of  these  reasons  lies  in  the  present 
distribution  of  wealth  and  income.  This  phase  of  the 
matter  is  also  peculiarly  a problem  of  brotherhood  and 
therefore  of  particular  concern  to  religion.  Five  hun- 
dred and  four  persons  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  preliminary  1929  income  tax  returns,  each  had  an 
income  of  one  million  dollars  or  over.  Thirty-six  of 
these  each  had  an  income  of  five  millions  or  over.  The 
average  income  of  this  group  of  thirty-six  was  over 
nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  A careful 
estimate  made  by  Dr.  Willford  I.  King  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  indicates  the  following 
approximate  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  United 
States  in  1921:  one  per  cent  of  property  owners  held 
thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  wealth  while  ten  per  cent 
owned  sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  wealth.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Bureau  reports  that  the  average  earnings  of 
all  wage  earners  attached  to  industries  in  1927  amount- 
ed to  $1205,  or  $23.17  a week.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  even  these  average  earnings  do  not  indicate  the 
income  of  the  least  privileged,  since  millions  must  fall 
below  the  average.  Such  a distribution  of  wealth  and 
income  concentrates  wealth  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
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few,  while  it  leaves  the  masses  of  workers  with  insuffi- 
cient income  to  buy  the  goods  which  with  the  help  of 
modern  machinery  they  are  now  able  to  produce. 
Hence  we  have  what  is  called  “overproduction,”  but 
which,  perhaps,  should  be  called  “underconsumption.” 
Purchasing  power  has  not  been  scientifically  adjusted 
to  production.  Apparently  it  can  be  thus  adjusted  only 
as  we  move  in  the  direction  of  a more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  income  which  Jesus’  principle  of  love  and 
brotherhood  also  calls  for. 

A New  Status  for  Industrial  Workers 

Unfortunately,  business  is  so  organized  as  to  give 
greater  security  to  investors  than  to  wage  earners,  the 
greater  emphasis  still  being  upon  security  of  property. 
Reserves  are  commonly  set  aside  in  good  years  for  the 
payment  of  dividends  while  in  most  cases  no  similar 
reserves  have  been  made  to  stabilize  the  workers’  in- 
come. In  1930,  when  unemployment  was  severe,  the  tot- 
al dividends  paid  by  industrial,  traction  and  railroad 
corporations,  according  to  the  Standard  Statistics 
Company,  amounted  to  $318,600,000  more  than  those 
paid  in  the  prosperous  year  of  1929,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  index  of  factory  payrolls  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  showed  that  total  wage  payments  decreas- 
ed about  20  per  cent  from  the  total  paid  in  1929. 

That  there  are  grave  imperfections  in  an  economic 
order  which  make  possible  the  stark  contrast  of  vast 
fortunes  and  breadlines  is  obvious.  Society  must  turn 
its  attention  increasingly  to  the  unsoundness  of  the 
present  distribution  of  the  national  income,  and  to  the 
control  of  the  money-making  spirit  which  lies  behind 
it.  Public  sentiment  must  also  turn  against  the  amass- 
ing of  property  especially  through  stock  speculation 
without  regard  for  social  consequences.  New  emphasis 
must  rather  be  laid  upon  the  Christian  motive  of  serv- 
ice. 

It  is  essential  that  we  should  have  a new  concept  of 
the  position  and  needs  of  all  the  workers  and  producers 
in  the  modern  world.  Society  now  treats  millions  of 
them,  in  times  of  depression  as  if  they  were  depend- 
ents, hangers-on,  social  liabilities.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
they  are  the  very  foundation  of  our  economic  struc- 
ture. Justice,  not  charity,  is  the  basic  demand  of  the 
situation.  That  the  worker  is  in  theory  entitled  to  a 
living  wage  is  readily  granted.  But  a living  wage  is 
generally  conceived  of  as  a sum  that  will  purchase  the 
necessities  of  life  during  the  time  that  the  producer  is 
at  work.  We  must  extend  the  concept  to  cover  all  of  a 
worker’s  life,  including  the  two  periods  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  end — childhood  and  old  age — when  one 
cannot  earn.  This  suggests  an  ample  wage  during  em- 
ployment, stabilization  of  employment,  and  adequate 
protection  against  interruptions  in  the  opportunity  to 
earn  by  methods  which  will  preserve  the  initiative  and 
independence  of  the  worker  but  at  the  same  time  safe- 
guard the  family  income  by  such  provisions  as  work- 
men’s compensation,  health  insurance,  unemployment 
insurance,  maternity  benefits,  and  old-age  pensions. 

Economic  Planning 

Before  these  great  objectives  can  be  fully  attained 
we  shall  have  to  seek  a new  strategy  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  society  itself.  Our  economic  life  now  seems  to 
be  largely  without  a chart.  The  best  minds  of  the  na- 
tion are  needed  for  the  reconstruction  of  our  social  and 
economic  life  on  sound  religious  principles.  Our  hit  or 
or  miss  economy  is  noteworthy  for  its  lack  of  direction 
and  social  purpose.  For  this  there  must  be  substituted 
a system  of  nation  planning,  adjusted  to  world-wide 
trends.  The  world  is  an  economic  unit.  We  do  not  live 


unto  ourselves.  Unless  the  drawning  recognition  of  this 
fact  is  quickly  incorporated  into  our  national  policy 
unendurable  misery  and  chaos  will  result. 

The  facts  of  the  situation  themselves  constitute  a 
challenge  to  the  churches  to  assume  their  rightful 
place  of  ethical  leadership,  to  demand  fundamental 
changes  in  present  economic  conditions,  to  protest 
against  the  selfish  desire  for  wealth  as  the  principal 
motive  of  industry;  to  insist  upon  the  creation  of  an 
industrial  society  which  shall  have  as  its  purpose  econ- 
omic security  and  freedom  for  the  masses  of  mankind, 
“even  these  least,  my  brethren”;  to  seek  the  develop- 
ment of  a social  order  which  shall  be  based  upon  Jesus’ 
principles  of  love  and  brotherhood. 


The  Coming  World-Struggle 

By  Arthur  Lee  Delisle,  D.  D.,  of  Budapest,  Hungary. 

“What!”  says  the  alarmed  reader,  “another  war?” 
Yes.  In  1914-18  we  were  often  reminded  that  16  na- 
tions participated,  but  in  the  coming  last  great  war 
to  end  war  there  will  be  more  than  50  countries  which 
will  play  their  parts.  In  all  the  wars  of  the  past  the 
issue  has  always  been  doubtful  at  the  beginning  be- 
cause neither  side  has  been  wholly  in  the  right;  there 
has  generally  been  as  much  wrong  as  right  on  either 
side.  When,  for  instance,  in  1861-64  the  boys  of  the 
Blue  and  the  Grey  opposed  each  other  each  was  im- 
bued with  the  conviction  that  he  was  fighting  in  a 
sacred  cause:  in  the  one  case  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  and  the  liberation  of  the  Slaves,  and  in  the  oth- 
er the  right  of  self-determination  of  States. 

It  was  even  so  with  the  Khakis  and  the  Field-Greys 
of  1914-18.  You  poor  Gold-Star  mothers!  I can  assure 
you  that  those  German  boys  who  shot  down  your  sons, 
as  well  as  those  German  mothers  rendered  desolate  by 
your  sons,  were  just  as  firmly  convinced  that  the  Rus- 
sians and  French  had  conspired  to  rob  them  of  their 
beloved  Fatherland,  and  that  you  Americans  and  we 
British  were  deluded  into  supporting  their  enemies. 
The  impartial  history  of  the  future  will  show  that  there 
were  as  much  fraud  and  deception  on  the  one  side  as 
on  the  other.  Yet  each  side  arrogantly  claimed  God  as 
its  ally!  Every  warring  nation  has  done  so  since  be- 
fore Tacitus  wrote,  Deus  fortioribus  semper  adest.  Cyni- 
cally expressed,  this  is  not  really  true;  for  carnal  war 
being  sin,  a holy  and  pure  God  can  have  no  part  in  it. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  on  this  point  is  that  God 
allows  one  side  or  the  other  to  win,  but  that'  He  helps 
them  to  do  so  is  an  erroneous  idea;  He  stands  aloof  and 
views  both  sides  with  equal  displeasure.  The  celebra- 
tion of  Te  Deums  in  Cathedrals  on  the  occasion  of  vic- 
tories is  a veritable  mockery  of  the  Christian  religion 
whose  Founder  taught  us  to  forgive  our  enemies  and, 
as  He  did,  to  suffer  rather  than  to  inflict  suffering.  It 
is  as  perverse  to  thank  God  for  the  winning  of  a battle 
as  it  would  be  to  thank  him  for  success  at  the  gambling 
tables.  As  said  an  English  soldier  to  a canteen  girl: 
“Missie,  when  the  chaplain  was  gassin’  about  this  ’ere 
bloody  war  bein’  Christian  an’  the  angels  bein’  on  our 
side  an’  all  that*  blimey!,  I thought  I heerd  God  laff! 
. . . . O you  can  do  some  killin’  when  you’ve  bin  born 
again.” 

In  1914  there  were  madmen  who  callously  assured  us 
that  the  war  would  be  good  for  trade  and  would  solve 
the  unemployment  problem.  There  were  then  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  out  of  work.  Today  there  are 
approximately  eighteen  millions  of  unemployed.  This 
is  divine  chastisement.  “Though  the  mills  of  God  grind 
slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding  small.” 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spaaffler,  Paster  St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois 


The  purpose  of  reading  and  studying  the  Bible  is  to  live 
according  to  the  truths  found  therein.  Jesus  placed  great 
emphasis  upon  doing.  He  said  “Every  one  therefore  that 
heareth  these  words  of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  shall  be  lik- 
ened unto  a wise  man,  who  built  his  house  upon  the  rock.” 
He  also  gave  this  warning:  “Every  one  that  heareth  these 
words  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto 
a foolish  man,  who  built  his  house  upon  the  sand.” 

Are  you  wise  or  foolish?  Do  you  turn  your  hearing  into 
doing?  Read  the  daily  Bible  readings  with  this  thought  in 
mind.  “Be  ye  doers  of  the  Word  and  not  hearers  only.” 

Week  of  August  23:  August  23,  Isaiah  11:1-5;  August  24, 
Acts  11:19-30;  August  25,  Acts  13:1-12;  August  26,  Matthew 
28:16-20;  August  27,  II  Kings  17:24-29;  August  28,  Jonah 
3:1-10;  August  29,  Ezekiel  2:1-7. 

Week  of  August  30:  August  30,  Isaiah  42:6-10;  August  31, 
Acts  13:13-24;  September  1,  Acts  13:25-39:  September  2, 
Acts  13:40-52;  September  3,  Isaiah  55:1-7;  September  4, 
Luke  4:14-22;  September  5,  John  17:18-26. 

Week  of  September  6:  September  6,  Psalm  72:6-13;  Sept- 
ember 7,  Acts  14:1-7;  September  8,  Acts  14:8-18;  September 
9,  Acts  14:19-28;  September  10,  I Kings  19:9-18;  September 
11,  Ephesians  6:10-20;  September  12,  II  Corinthians  1:3-11. 

Week  of  September  13:  September  13,  Isaiah  50:4-9;  Sept- 
ember 14,  Acts  15:1-11;  September  15,  Acts  15:12-21;  Sept- 
ember 16,  Acts  15:22-35;  September  17,  Galatians  2:11-21; 
September  18,  Colossians  3:5-17;  September  19,  I Thessalon- 
ians  1:1-10. 

* * * * 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 

August  23 — “A  gospel  for  All  Men” — Acts  10:1-11:8;  I Corin- 
thians 1:23-25 

The  visit  of  Peter  to  the  home  of  Cornelius  in  Caesarea 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  a step  in  the  branching  out  of  Christianity  to  the  Gen- 
tile world.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  was  to  be  a universal  gos- 
pel. It  was  to  be  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Peter’s 
vision  at  Joppa  was  very  convincing.  He  followed  the  clear 
path  of  duty. 

The  goal  of  this  lesson  has  been  well  stated  in  these 
words:  “To  prove  that  the  Gospel  has  a saving  message  for 
everybody  and  to  remove  any  prejudice  against  giving  the 
Gospel  to  all.” 

The  Christian  Church  grew  not  only  intensively  in  the 
deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Christians,  it  also  grew 
extensively  in  winning  new  converts  to  the  Christian  faith. 
It  leaped  over  racial  and  national  boundaries,  uniting  all 
in  Christ  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  the  whole  world. 

The  Christian  Church  of  today,  whatever  name  it  bears, 
is  only  true  to  its  mission,  when  it  carries  on  a missionary 
program  among  nations  and  peoples  who  are  yet  without 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Liberal  offerings  of  Christians  today 
toward  the  missionary  enterprise  are  needed  for  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  Christianity.  Let  “Forward”  be  our  watch- 
word in  the  name  of  Jesus.  “When  the  Spirit  of  God  sends 
us  new  light  we  must  move  bravely  from  old  Joppas  to  new 
Caesareas.” 

* * * * 

August  30 — “The  Mission  to  Cyprus” — Acts  12:25-13:12 

The  Church  in  Antioch  in  Syria  was  a missionary  minded 
Church.  In  that  Church  the  disciples  were  first  called 
Christians.  They  were  not  selfish  about  their  faith,  but 
wanted  to  share  it  with  others.  Divinely  guided,  they  set 
apart  Barnabas  and  Saul  (who  soon  was  to  be  called  Paul), 
“and  when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid  their  hands 
on  them,  they  sent  them  away.” 

“Antioch  in  Syria  was  one  of  the  pivotal  centers  of  early 
Christianity.”  The  Christians  there  were  spiritually  minded, 
they  were  progressive  in  their  outlook,  they  had  the  spirit 
of  the  pioneer.  The  Church  of  our  day  needs  these  attitudes. 

Barnabas  and  Paul  sailed  for  Cyprus,  a good  sized  island 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  They  preached  the  word  of  God 
there  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  a distance  of 
more  than  one  hundred  miles.  On  the  western  coast  in  the 
city  of  Paphos  they  encountered  a Jewish  false  prophet, 
Elymas  by  name,  who  tried  to  keep  the  proconsul  or  gover- 
nor, Sergius  Paulus,  from  hearing  the  message  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Paul  dealt  with  this  man  very  firmly,  denouncing  his 
wickedness  and  worthlessness.  “Do  modern  Christians  have 
enough  of  Paul’s  wrath  against  wrong?”  Let  us  deal  firmly 
with  the  modern  enemies  of  the  Gospel. 

To  what  extent,  can  it  be  said  of  the  modern  Church, 
that  we  as  Christians  in  1931,  are  fulfilling  our  missionary 


responsibility?  Do  we  have  a clear  vision  of  a world  in  need 
of  Christ?  Are  we  giving  of  ourselves  and  of  our  means  for 

the  progress  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord? 

* * * * 

September  6 — “Turning  to  the  Gentiles” — Acts  13:13-32;  Ro- 
mans 1:14-16,  11:1-21 

“I  have  set  thee  for  a light  of  the  Gentiles,  that  thou 
shouldest  be  for  salvation  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth.” — Acts  13:47. 

The  above  words  are  the  Golden  Text  for  this  lesson,  ex- 
pressing the  spirit  in  which  Barnabas  and  Paul  took  up  their 
work  in  Asia  Minor.  They  set  out  for  the  cities  of  Antioch 
in  Pisidia.  Iconium,  Lystra  and  Derbe.  In  these  centers  of 
population  it  was  their  plan  to  set  up  a Christian  com- 
munity, first  through  the  Jews  in  the  synagogue  and  then 
through  the  Gentiles. 

Opposition  did  not  discourage  them.  When  one  door  closed 
to  them  another  door  of  opportunity  opened  before  them. 
“And  the  disciples  were  filled  with  joy  and  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.”  The  Church  of  today  has  much  to  learn  from  the 
bouyant  optimism  of  these  early  Christians.  Have  we  learn- 
ed to  say  with  Paul  “I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel:  for 
it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth”? 

“And  the  next  Sabbath  almost  the  whole  city  was  gather- 
ed together  to  hear  the  word  of  God.”  What  a mighty  in- 
terest this  was  in  the  message  of  Paul  and  Barnabas!  With 
the  many  distractions  of  today,  what  interest  is  there  in 
your  community  to  gather  together  for  worship  on  the 
Lord’s  Day?  Is  God’s  House  filled  or  neglected?  What  is 
your  practice  on  Sunday?  Do  you  regularly  attend  Church? 
A mighty  revival  of  “Church  Going”  will  be  a great  step 
towards  a re-vitalized  Church  in  1931.  The  Gospel  of  Christ 
still  has  a glorious  power  and  a stirring  appeal. 

* * * * 

September  13 — “Some  Missionary  Experiences ” — Acts  14;  Ep- 
hesians 6:10-20 

Persecution  increased  Paul’s  zeal.  With  enthusiasm  he 
went  from  one  city  to  the  other. 

Healing  the  lame  man  at  Lystra  brought  an  unexpected 
ovation.  The  natives  thought  that  the  gods,  in  whom  they 
believed,  had  come  to  their  community,  and  they  set  out 
to  offer  sacrifices  to  them.  The  apostles  were  shocked  at 
the  proceedings,  which  had  been  carried  on  through  a 
language  which  they  did  not  understand.  The  apostles  soon 
declared  that  they  were  men  like  the  rest  of  them  and  were 
in  no  sense  deities,  but  that  they  were  preachers  of  the 
truth  about  the  living  God,  the  one  Creator.  In  the  verses  of 
our  lesson  notice  how  clearly  the  apostles  describe  the  prov- 
idence of  God. 

Embittered  Jews  followed  the  apostles,  stirring  up  the 
natives,  and  they  stoned  Paul,  dragging  his  body  outside  of 
the  city.  But  soon  he  arose,  revived,  and  went  on  to  the 
next  city  on  his  mission.  The  Lystra  experience  was  tragic. 
But  it  had  its  reward.  Among  the  converts  was  young  Tim- 
othy who  later  joined  Paul  as  a beloved  helper.  Consecrated 
service  in  the  name  of  Christ  always  has  its  abundant  re- 
ward, even  though  there  are  difficulties  to  be  endured  and 
overcome. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  returned  to  the  Churches  that  they 
had  established  in  Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
encouraging  the  new  converts  and  organizing  them  into 
Christian  communities:  “And  when  they  had  appointed  for 
them  elders  in  every  Church,  and  had  prayed  with  fasting, 
they  commended  them  to  the  Lord  on  whom  they  had  be- 
lived.” 

Then  Paul  and  Barnabas  returned  to  the  Church  at  An- 
tioch in  Syria  to  make  a report  of  their  missionary  labors, 
how  God  had  worked  through  them  and  how  He  had  open- 
ed the  door  to  the  Gentile  world. 

It’s  a good  thing  for  us  to  summarize  the  results  of  our 
work  from  time  to  time  that  we  may  see  how  God  is  guiding 

us  in  our  service  for  Him. 

* * * * 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

August  23 — “Bible  Truths  Based  on  Nature” — Galatians 
6:7-9;  John  15:1-8. 

August  30 — “What  Does  the  Bible  Say  About  Missions?” 
— Matthew  28:18-20. 

September  6 — “Prayer:  Jesus’  Teaching  and  Example” — 
Luke  11:1-13. 

September  13 — “What  Are  Some  of  the  Great  Doctrines  of 
Christianity?” — I Timothy  3:14-16. 
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“Christian  Endeavor  and  the  Community  Church” 

by  W.  Roy  Breg,  Southern  Secretary,  International  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor 

Christian  Endeavor,  because  of  its  interdenominational 
fellowship  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  serve  the  community  church 
and  in  its  fellowship,  will  be  found  many  such  societies.  In 
the  recent  “Concurrent  Statement”  signed  by  thirty  leaders 
in  young  people’s  work,  we  find  these  paragraphs: 

“The  Christian  Endeavor  type  of  organization  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  local  church  is  annually  well  fitted  to  serve 
in  helping  to  meet  the  religious  needs  of  youth.  The  first 
society  came  into  being  because  an  observant  and  resource- 
ful pastor  understood  the  needs  of  his  young  people  and 
devised  a way  to  meet  those  needs  through  the  activities 
of  the  young  people  themselves  as  they  worked  for  Christ 
and  the  church  and  other  young  people.  The  absence  of 
theological  partisanship  in  Christian  Endeavor  has  made  it 
possible  for  any  church  or  any  communion  to  use  the  name 
and  the  plans  of  the  organization.  Furthermore,  the  author- 
ity and  responsibility  of  the  individual  church  in  the  matter 
of  organization,  program,  and  leadership  have  always  been 
recognized  by  Christian  Endeavor.” 

“Christian  Endeavor  emphasizes  loyalty  to  Christ  and  the 
church,  particularly  to  the  local  church  of  which  the  society 
is  a part.  This  pledged  loyalty  is  to  be  expressed  through  the 
practice  of  personal  devotions,  participation  in  society  and 
church  activities,  and  through  consistent  and  agressive 
Christian  living.” 

“One  of  the  values  of  Christian  Endeavor  is  the  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  for  interdenominational  and  world  fellow- 
ship. The  encouragement  found  in  working  with  larger 
groups,  the  success  which  accompanies  united  effort,  and 
the  sense  of  oneness  which  comes  when  serving  and  work- 
ing with  young  people  of  all  races  and  all  nationalities, 
are  assets  which  must  be  recognized  for  their  great  worth. 

Christian  Endeavor  has  many  characteristics  which  make 
it  an  organization  peculiarly  fitted  for  use  by  churches  in 
meeting  the  religious  needs  and  in  ministering  to  the  spirit- 
ual development  of  the  young  people.  It  is  an  organization 
committed  to  the  service  of  youth.  As  such,  the  society  must 
always  keep  paramount  the  accomplishments  of  its  dis- 
tinctive phase  of  the  education  program,  and  the  organi- 
zational set-up  must  be  considered  primarily  as  a means 
to  the  achievement  of  these  goals  of  Christian  education.” 
More  and  more  the  churches  are  grading  their  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  societies  as  the  church  school  is  graded 
and  including  it  definitely  in  the  educational  program  of 
the  church  with  church  leadership  and  supervision  and 
recognition. 

The  International  Society  of  Christian  Endeavors  invites 
inquiries  from  ministers  and  leaders  of  community  church- 
es. Organization  material  may  be  obtained  without  charge. 
You  should  address  “International  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor, 41  Mount  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.” 

Churches  5n  the  South— Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  will  find  the,  Southern  Secretary 
glad  to  serve  them.  Address,  W.  Roy  Breg,  Southern  Secre- 
tary, Walton  Building,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Churches  in  the  Midwest — Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming  should  correspond  with 
Harold  Singer,  Mid  West!  Secretary,  204  Manufacturers  Ex- 
change Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Churches  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Nevada- 
Utah  and  Montana  should  correspond  with  Paul  C.  Brown, 
301  Columbia  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Other  churches  should  correspond  with  the  International 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  41  Mount  Vernon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


A Baptist  minister  preached  in  a Methodist  church  and 
said,  in  early  life  he  received  a touch  of  Methodist  fire,  and 
“you  know,”  said  he,  “that  when  you  put  Methodist  fire 
under  Baptist  water,”  and  then  he  turned  to  the  Community 
Church  minister  and  said,  “I  don’t  know  just  where  you 
come  in  here,”  and  auickly  the  Community  Church  pastor 
said:  “Why,  we’re  the  steam.” 


The  Ideal  Church 

“In  my  ideal  church  all  would  be  welcome'  who  accepted 
the  golden  rule;  there  would  be  no  other  test.  ...  I vision 
a church  as  all-embracing  as  Christ’s  affection,  accepting 


all  and  rejecting  none.  It  would  honor  truth  and  beauty 
as  well  as  goodness,  this  church  of  mine;  it  would  nourish 
every  art,  and  make  its  every  chapel  and  cathedral  a cita- 
del of  adult  education,  bringing  science  and  history,  litera- 
ture and  philosophy,  music  and  art  to  those  too  old  for 
school,  and  yet  young  enough  to  learn.  But  it  would  hold 
knowledge  barren  without  brotherhood;  it  would  allow  every 
division,  and  every  doubt,  except  that  in  the  end  love  is  the 
highest  wisdom.” — Will  Durant,  in  “The  Mansions  of  Philo- 
sophy.” 


The  Eight  Points 

These  Eight  Points,  subscribed  to  by  many  sociologists,  may 
not  be  as  famous  as  the  historical  Fourteen;  they  are,  nev- 
erthless,  equally  important  as  war  preventative,  either  in- 
ternational, sociological  or  domestic: 

1.  Don’t  contradict  people,  even  if  you  are  right. 

2.  Don’t  be  inquisitive  about  the  affairs  of  even  your 
most  intimate  friends. 

3.  Don’t  believe  that’  everyone  else  in  the  world  is  hap- 
pier than  you. 

4.  Don’t  under-rate  anything  because  you  don’t  possess 
it. 

5.  Don’t  be  rude  to  your  inferiors  in  social  positions. 

6.  Don’t  repeat  gossip,  even  if  it  does  interest  a crowd. 

7.  Learn  to  hide  your  aches  and  pains  under  a pleasant 
smile. 

8.  Learn  to  attend  to>  your  own  business.  This  is  a very 
important  point. 


Strain  And  Stress  In  West  Africa 

M.  Charles  Guillon  of  the  World’s  Committee  has  just  re- 
turned from  several  months  on  the  West  African  Coast.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  impressions  which  he  has  passed 
on  to  his  friends  in  Geneva: 

The  development  of  that  whole  area  of  West  Africa  be- 
tween Senegal  and  the  Congo,  already  begun  before  the 
war  is  now  making  tremendous  strides.  This  region,  only 
partly  exploited  today,  is  one  of  the  great  lands  of  the 
future.  Its  towns  are  rapidly  expanding  and  negro  youth  is 
pouring  into  its  economic  centres  and  its  coastal  cities.  Sim- 
ultaneously with  this  coming  of  the  Western  economic 
civilization  the  ancient  paganism  is  rearing  its  head  once 
more,  and  in  many  places  the  population  is  going  back  to 
its  old  barbaric  culture  and  customs  which  have  been  re- 
stored under  colour  of  a revival  of  nationalism.  The  native 
leaders  discourage  the  wearing  of  European  clothes  and 
everywhere  the  old  fetiches  are  reappearing.  Islam  is  having 
a very  strong  influence,  the  cities  of  Dakar  and  Kano  are 
for  instance  almost  entirely  Mohammedan  today. 

Such  is  the  environment  in  which  the  Christian  youth  of 
West  Africa  find  themselves.  They  band  themselves  togeth- 
er, collect  money  and  hope  for  help  from  the  European  and 
American  missionairies.  These  missions  which  have  done  the 
most  devoted  work  are  faced  with  an  unmanageable  task. 
Here  surely  is  an  imperative  call  to  Christian  youth  organi- 
zations to  undertake  work,  more  especially  in  these  port, 
towns  and  economic  centres.  One  of  the  most  obvious  tasks 
is  to  provide  the  younger  generation  with  books  and  pham- 
phlets  which  have  some  bearing  on  African  conditions;  of 
this  nothing  exists  today.  Today  these  young  people  are 
faced  with  all  the  biggest  religious,  moral  and  social  ques- 
tions which  are  bound  up  with  the  European  influences  to 
which  they  are  subject,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  false  shep- 
herds to  lead  them*  astray.  Can  we  shut  our  ears  to  their 
cry? 


The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  As  Seen  By  Communists 

An  attack  on  the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  made  in 
Bezbojnik,  the  organ  of  the  Society  of  the  Godless  in  Soviet 
Russia.  “In  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.”,  says  the  writer, 
“religion  plays  but  an  auxiliary  part  and  does  not  come  to 
the  fore.  But  without  making  a show  of  their  religion,  the 
talent  of  the  leaders  of  the  Movement  consists  in  penetra- 
ting their  work  with  a spirit  of  religious  conciliation  with 
the  capitalistic  order.  ...  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  an  important  organization  on  an  international 

scale ” The  article  goes  on  to  sketch  the  activities 

of  the  associations,  their  influence  on  social  life,  and  their 
alliance  with  the  employer  on  whose  behalf  they  bring 
every  influence  to  bear  on  the  young  workers. 
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The  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  WORKERS  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Richard  E.  Shields,  Executive  Secretary 


Associate  Secretary  for  Field  Work 

Through  the  good  offices  of  First  Community  Church, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  their  minister,  the  Rev.  Oliver  C.  Weist, 
who  has  served  them  so  splendidly  for  the  last  sixteen  years 
has  been  released  with  full  salary  paid  by*  this  church  for 
work  with  the  Community  Church  Workers  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  announcement  has  recently  been 
made  and  the  offer  formally  presented  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Community  Church  Workers.  Action  on  this 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  Administrative  Committee  of 
this  national  service  agency  with  offices  in  Chicago,  and  the 
vote  by  mail  of  the  Board  of  Directors  has  indicated  that 
this  magnanimous  offer  will  be  accepted  to  take  effect  Oc- 
tober first  of  this  year. 

The  appreciation  of  all  those  who  believe  in  the  advance 
of  this  great  movement  for  uniting  churches  and  establish- 
ing community  churches  throughout  this  country  is  extend- 
ed to  First  Community  Church,  of  Columbus,  and  to  their 
wisdom  in  making  this  new  addition  to  this  cause  possible. 

Mr.  Weist  was  born  on  a farm  near  Lancaster,  Fairfield 
County,  Ohio,  and  was  educated  in  the  country  schools 
there,  later  attending  Fairfield  Union  Academy.  He  grad- 
uated from  Ohio  State  University  participating  in  much  of 
the  regular  and  extra-curricular  activities  in  that  institu- 
tion. He  received  his  Master  of  Arts  degree  at  Columbia 
University,  and  was  graduated  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  1912. 

He  is  married  and  has  three  children,  Polly,  who  graduat- 
ed this  spring  at  the  Columbus  School  for  Girls,  and  who 
enters  Northwestern  University  this  fall;  Robert  W.,  who  is 
a junior  in  high  school;  Harriet  Anne,  who  attends  the 
fourth  grade  in  the  public  school. 

Mr.  Weist  traveled  on  the  road  for  a milling  company. 
He  sings  baritone,  and  was  a singer  and  reader  in  the  Ohio 
Male  Quartette,  traveling  for  three  years  with  the  Redpath 
Lyceum  Bureau. 

During  and  after  his  seminary  course  he  served  as  assist- 
ant minister  for  six  years  in  the  University  Place  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  New  York  City,  with  Dr.  George  Alexander: 
In  this  church  he  was  ordained  by  the  New  York  Presbytery 
in  1912. 

He  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in  Grandview 
Heights,  Columbus,  Ohio,  then  a Congregational  church.  In 
1918,  in  order  to  prevent  over-churching,  this  church  be- 
came a community  church  unaffiliated  with  any  denomina- 
tion, but  interdenominational  in  character. 

This  church  in  1915  numbered  204  members.  Today  the 
membership  under  Mr.  Weist’s  ministry  has  grown  to  1400 
including  in  its  membershio  twenty-six  different  denomi- 
nations. 

A new  building  with  a new  edifice  for  worship  and  one 
for  community  service  was  built  five  years  ago  which  is 
a model  for  its  kind  costing  $250,000.00  while  the  church  re- 
tained the  original  building  giving  a plant  investment  of 
over  $300,000.00. 

Mr.  Weist  has  done  everything  from  serving  as  janitor  to 
acting  as  president  of  the  Community  Church  Workers.  He 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  music  committee  and  the  In- 
terdenominational Goodwill  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Council 
of  Churches  with  which  organization  he  has  maintained  the 
closest  touch  with  matters  affecting  interdenominational 
progress.  He  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Goodwill  Committee  of 
the  Franklin  County  Council  of  Churches  which  held  con- 
spicuous goodwill  dinners  for  Jews  and  Christians  in  Colum- 
bus. As  a singer  he  has  been  in  great  demand,  and  for  two 
years  directed  the  Preachers’  Male  Chorus  at  the  State  Pas- 
tors’ Convention  under  the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches.  Mrs. 
Weist  has  been  an  untiring  worker  in  all  church  affairs. 

He  has  consistently  obstained  from  seeking  office,  but  has 
done  well  all  the  tasks  which  he  has  been  given  on  account 
of  his  merited  attainments. 

His  three  major  hobbies  are  the  community  church,  his 
family  and  golf.  In  the  last  sport  he  has  excelled  arranging 
many  tournaments  for  all  Columbus  ministers  through  the 
sixteen  years  he  has  served  his  church. 

Mr.  Weist  has  always  believed  in  uniting  for  the  common 
good  and  has  demonstrated  beyond  a shadow  of  a doubt 
the  success  of  the  community  church  in  action.  He  joined 
church  as  a United  Evangelical,  and  when  the  bishop  locked 


up  the  country  church  the  whole  family  joined  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  in  town.  He  went  to  seminary  as  a 
Methodist,  was  ordained  by  the  Presbyterians,  was  called  to 
a Congregational  church  and  then  founded  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  community  churches  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Weist  comes  to  the  office  of  the  Community  Church 
Workers  after  serving  actively  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  organization  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  opportunities 
and  responsibilities  before  the  whole  community  church 
movement.  He  welcomes  this  larger  field  of  service  in  which 
he  will  able  to  follow  up  the  line  of  work  which  has  been 
the  guiding  passion  of  his  entire  ministry. 

He  will  be  specially  charged  with  the  associate  secretary- 
ship for  field  work,  and  in  October  when  he  begins  actively 
his  services  there  should  be  waiting  on  the  desk  many, 
many  invitations  from  all  over  the  country  for  his  guiding 
spirit  in  the  problems  facing  the  uniting  of  churches  on 
the  local  field.  His  services  will  be  rendered  freely,  the  only 
thing  the  Community  Church  Workers  ask  is  that  all  ex- 
penses of  travel  and  entertainment  be  paid  by  the  com- 
munity or  churches  served. 

As  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Community  Church  Work- 
ers we  invite  the  people  interested  in  ti^e  spread  of  com- 
munity religion  to  use  the  services  of  a minister  who  speaks 
out  of  an  experience  of  many  years  and  of  a religious  pas- 
sion for  unity  in  Jesus  Christ  which  will  bring  in  the  King- 
dom of  God  to  hundreds  of  communities  throughout  these 
United  States. 

We  welcome  Mr.  Weist  to  the  work  which  is  today  just 
entering  upon  a ten  year  period  of  expansion  which  knows 
no  depression,  and  holds  the  promise  of  the  most  pronounc- 
ed advance  in  the  community  expression  of  religious  devo- 
tion to  the  future  development  of  a new  kind  of  Christian 
democracy. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  French  Students 

Roman  Catholic  youth  organizations  are  directing  their 
energies  to  the  building  up  of  a definitely  Catholic  cul- 
ture, a Catholic  attitude  to  the  practical  problems  of  public 
as  well  as  of  private  life.  Much  is  being  done,  for  instance, 
to  initiate  and  encourage  study  groups  among  university 
students,  rather  after  the  style,  one  gathers,  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Student  Christian  Movements  on  similiar  lines. 
“La  Jeune  Republique”,  a Catholic  and  political  youth  paper 
speaks  of  the  activities  of  the  International  Catholic  Stu- 
dents’ Hostel  in  Paris  where  discussions  of  the  most  deli- 
cate international  problems  such  as  that  of  Dantzig,  of 
Vilna,  of  the  Sarre,  of  the  Italo- Jugoslavian  dispute,  are 
successfully  organized.  In  the  same  article  reference  is  made 
to  similiar  work  being  done  at  the  Student  Movement  Foyer 
in  Paris.  “We  recognize”  says  the  writer,  “how  firmly  re- 
solved our  Protestant  comrades  are  to  work  for  European 
organizations  and  internatiional  peace”.  La  Jeune  Repub- 
lique reports  also  an  increasing  tolerance  and  sympathy 
amongst  Socialist  students  towards  the  Christian  religion. 


Roman  Catholic  In  The  East 

The  report,  issued  by  the  official  Catholic  press  of  the 
work  of  Roman  Catholic  missions  during  the  year  1930  is 
hopeful  in  tone,  in  spite  of  the  economic  depression.  Inter- 
est in  missionary  work  is  on  the  increase  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic countries,  and  the  general  field  of  missions  has  been  ex- 
tended with  the  creation  of  new  areas  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  in  China,  in  South  India  and  in  the  Belgian 
Congo.  In  Japan  and  in  China  the  number  of  converts  has 
fallen  off  during  the  year;  in  the  latter  country  especially 
mission  work  has  been  checked  by  government  regulation 
of  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  by  communist  activities  on 
the  other.  In  Central  Africa  and  in  India,  however,  evange- 
lization has  met  with  considerable  response.  The  consoli- 
dation of  the  work  of  the  first  missionaries  is  going  forward 
with  the  founding  in  Japan,  Tonking,  Dahomey,  Basutoland 
and  Madagascar,  of  seminaries  for  native  priests,  while  in 
Belgian  Congo  and  in  Indo-China  monasteries  have  been 
founded  and  several  bishops  have  been  consecrated  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 
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Resignation  at  Pigeon  Cove 

Donald  B.  Howard  has  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  the  Federated  church  of 
Pigeon  Cove,  Mass.,  to  accept  appoint- 
ment by  the  superintendent  of  the  St. 
Johnsbury  district,  Vermont  M.  E. 
Conference,  to  the  pastorate  of  the  U- 
nited  church  of  Lunenburg,  Vt.,  effec- 
tive June  1. 

While  at  Pigeon  Cove,  Mr.  How- 
ard built  a young  people’s  society,  and 
the  auditorium  was  redecorated.  The 
federation  is  comprised  of  Universalist 
and  Congregational  units  in  that  vil- 
lage, being  formed  just  a decade  ago, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Federation  of  Churches,  E.  T. 
Root  being  then  executive  secretary. 
Mr.  Howard  was  the  third  pastor  of 
the  federated  parish,  coming  in  No- 
vember, 1928,  and  all  the  while  study- 
ing in  Boston  University  School  of 
Theology. 

The  Lunenburg  parish  is  also  a joint 
work;  except  that  the  Congregational 
and  Methodist  churches  are  united 
under  M.  E.  care,  in  exchange  for 
Guildhall,  Vt.,  adjoining  town,  where 
the  Congregationalists  have  the  field 
and  the  Methodists  are  withdrawing. 
The  union  was  effected  in  1918,  and 
has  been  most  successful  in  linking 
the  Protestant  forces  of  Lunenburg. 
The  Congregational  sanctuary  is  used 
in  the  summer,  when  heat  is  not  need- 
ed, and  when  many  vacationists  are 
in  the  village,  and  the  M.  E.  edifice  is 
the  seat  of  the  church’s  activities  from 
September  to  May. 


Merger  Has  Been  Halted 
During  this  spring  interesting  ne- 
gotiations have  been  going  on  for  the 
merging  of  the  leading  churches  at 
Eugene,  Oregon,  where  the  state  uni- 
versity is  located.  The  spread  of  ideas 
in  the  community  proved  to  be  too 
great  and  the  more  conservative 
minds  drew  back  from  the  merger. 
There  are  many  signs  of  interest  in 
the  great  northwest  country  in  the 
matter  of  church  consolidation.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  success  of  the 
great  church  at  Longview,  Wash., 
where  E.  H.  Gebert  is  pastor.  This 
church  had  a vacation  school  of  two 
hundred  children  this  year. 


Preacher  Buys  Some  Whiskey 
A.  B.  Jones,  of  McConnellsville,  N.  Y., 
Community  church  bought  a bottle  of 
whiskey  the  other  day.  When  solicit- 
ing an  ad  from  a man  supposed  to  be 
in  legitimate  business  the  preacher 
was  offered  the  whiskey.  It  was  pur- 
chased, and  tendered  to  the  prohibi- 
tion agent  of  the  area.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  know  that  whiskey  is  now  six 
dollars  a quart  in  New  York  state.  The 
price  is  some  index  to  the  kind  of  en- 
forcement to  be  found  in  a state. 


Woman  Preacher  in  California 
Mrs.  Lydia  P.  Gillis  is  pastor  of 
Arbor  Vitae  Community  church,  of 
Inglewood,  Calif.  Her  article  on  “The 
Meaning  of  Greatness”  recently  ap- 
peared in  The  Daily  Californias.  Mrs. 
Gillis  has  been  interested  in  the  com- 
munity church  movement  for  many 
years. 


Church  Building  Will  Be  Renovated 
The  auditorium  of  South  Shore  Com- 
munity church  of  Chicago,  will  be  re- 
novated during  the  summer  time,  and 
decorated.  While  the  workmen  are  in 
the  building  there  will  be  no  services. 
David  McKeith,  Jr.,  is  pastor  of  the 
church. 


Conferences  with  Parents  has  been 
a big  idea  with  a mid-west  church. 
These  parents  are  brought  together 
in  relatively  small  groups,  seldom 
more  than  thirty  at  a time.  It  is  often 
a group  of  mothers  for  the  mixed 
groups  are  harder  to  assemble.  High 
school  mothers  have  conferred  on  the 
matter  of  late  hours  for  parties  and 
on  the  development  of  proper  recrea- 
tion in  the  homes.  The  pastor  appears 
before  these  mothers  and  talks  on  the 
psychological  problems  that  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  age  group  being  studied. 
This  service  has  been  much  appreciat- 
ed and  many  knotty  problems  have 
been  untangled.  Incidentally  fathers 
and  mothers  not  connected  with  the 
church  have  been  led  to  appreciate 
more  fully  the  service  which  the 
church  renders  to  their  children. | And 
it  gives  the  parents  a place  to  com- 
plain of  methods  not  approved. 


Punctuality  in  starting  and  closing 
church  services  is  always  appreciated 
by  worshippers.  It  is  tiresome  to  sit 
around  and  wait  for  somebody  be- 
fore service  begins.  And  it  is  doubly 
tiresome  to  listen  to  a minister  who 
lacks  terminal  facilities.  A wise  old 
seminary  professor  used  to  tell  his 
students,  “There  are  no  souls  saved 
after  the  first  thirty  minutes.” 


Convention  of  Union  Churches 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Union  Churches  of  Massachusetts, 
together  with  those  of  other  New  Eng- 
land States,  was  held  on  June  the 
third  and  fourth  in  the  newest  of  all 
the  Union  Churches — the  West  Water- 
town  Union  Church,  James  C.  Simp- 
son, pastor.  This  beautiful  church  has 
combined  a simplicity  of  architectural 
line  with  a richness  of  coloring.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  church  is  conducive 
to  meditative  quietness  and  to  spirit- 
ual communion. 

After  a warm  welcome  from  Mr. 
Simpson,  Kenneth  MacArthur  brought 
the  greetings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Churches,  which  has 
sponsored  the  Union  Church  Confer- 
ences. Mr.  MacArthur  stressed  the 
fast  growing  interest  of  all  denomina- 
tions in  church  federation  and  in 
Christian  unity.  He  closed  with  these 
words  of  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon,  “The 
differences  between  the  various  sects 
are  petty  and  incidental,  compared  to 
the  great  and  solemn  battle  which  all 
believers  wage  with  all  unbelievers.” 

The  message  of  Rev.  Wallace  Hayes, 
Moderator  of  the  Conference,  and 
Chaplain  of  the  Rutland  Prison  Camp 
and  Tuberculosis  Sanitoria,  was  strong 
and  inspiring.  In  discussing  the  prob- 
lems and  the  power  of  the  Community 
Church,  Mr.  Hayes  said,  “Where  any 
one  church  of  a denomination  might 


fail  to  make  an  appeal,  this  union  un- 
dertaking will  fit  in,  and  we  hope  that 
it  is  not  the  ground  work  of  just  an- 
other denomination,  but  the  attempt 
upon  the  part  of  all  within  its  doors 
to  be  a band  of  Christian  workers  do- 
ing their  Master’s  bidding.  Of  course, 
we  are  fully  aware  of  the  disassociat- 
edness  of  this  work.  We  know  the 
value  of  a hook-up.  But  are  we  not 
all  one  body,  even  in  Christ?  Cannot 
the  tie-in  be  by  the  way  of  the  King- 
dom? Material  bindings  are  necessary, 
but  not  always  essential.  Let  us  have 
our  common  bond  by  way  of  the  Mas- 
ter.” 

The  review  by  Dr.  E.  Tallmadge  Root 
of  the  whole  Federation  movement  of 
churches  was  statesmanlike  and  illu- 
minating. Beginning  with  the  first 
meeting  of  churches  in  1900,  that  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches,  he  traced  the 
gradual  development  of  church  fed- 
erations of  varying  types.  In  part  he 
said,  “The  Union  Church  is  a spon- 
taneous, beautiful  expression  of  the 
new  life  of  a coming  age,  and  it  has 
a recognized  place  that  it  did  not  re- 
ceive twenty  years  ago.”  He  spoke 
of  the  unusual  oppportunity  that  the 
Massachusetts  Federation  and  the 
Massachusetts  Union  Church  Confer- 
ences had  to  advance  Christian  unity, 
and  said,  “We  have  come  to  an  hour 
like  this  that  Christ  may  conquer  the 
whole  world.” 

Glenn  W.  Douglass,  of  Woronoco, 
gave  the  Conference  sermon,  and  it 
was  a spiritual  challenge  which  pre- 
pared the  hearts  of  all  for  the  com- 
munion service.  “Religion  can’t  win  by 
multifarious  activities,  by  sensational 
sermon  titles,  by  more  adequate 
church  buildings,  or  by  educational 
helps:  more  and  fuller  life  from  Christ 
is  what  we  want.” 

Dr.  Newton  C.  Fetter,  whose  work 
among  students  has  been  exceptional, 
discussed  the  religious  thinking  of  the 
youth  of  to-day.  He  stated  that  a com- 
munity church  can  lead  the  way  in 
winning  young  people.  “It  is  particu- 
larly able  to  meet  the  demonds  of  boys 
and  girls  who  want  to  snuff  out  the 
burnt  wick  of  burnt-out  theology,  and 
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Your  support  is  needed 
in  a 

Real  Interdenominational 
Missionary  Project 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  in 
Santo  Domingo  is  a modern,  mis- 
sionary agency  in  which  three  de- 
nominations have  pooled  their  ef- 
forts and  offers  through  a united 
undenominational  Christian  effort, 
a well-rounded,  sound  missionary 
program, — evangelistic,  medical, 
educational  and  social  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  particular  West  In- 
dian people. 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  in 
Santo  Domingo  asks  for  the  interest 
and  support  of  all  interdenomina- 
tional churches  in  the  United  States. 

Write  for  literature  to 
419  Fourth  Avenue 
Netv  York  City. 
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gain  the  bright  flame  of  a glowing 
faith  in  Jesus;  who  want  to  reduce 
religious  thinking  to  fundamentals; 
who  care  for  no  denominational  em- 
phasis; and  who  want  to  be  a part  of 
community  projects.” 

Burford  Parry,  with  dramatic  in- 
tensity, developed  the  questions — “How 
much  abides  of  the  church’s  multitu- 
dinous activities,  when  they  are  shaken 
down?  What  are  the  abiding  realities 
of  the  Christian  religion?” 

Rev.  Ivan  S.  Nowlan,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Council  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion, brought  out  in  a most  interest- 
ing address  the  salient  features  of 
the  best  religions  educational  pro- 
grams, and  the  necessary  attributes 
for  Christian  educators  and  leaders. 

Mr.  Fred  L.  Smith  showed  in  a vivid, 
helpful  address  the  serious  economic 
upheaval  of  our  country.  His  appeal 
was  for  Christian  leaders  to  be  brave 
in  upholding  Christian  economics,  and 
to  raise  their  voices  in  protest  against 
existing  financial  abuses. 

The  reports  of  the  officers  and  of 
the  churches  were  encouraging,  and 
showed  definite  growth  and  spiritual 
gains. 

A wonderful  challenge  is  before  un- 
ion churches.  They  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  a service  of  worship, 
loyal  to  precious  religious  traditions, 
but  so  impressive  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
lifted  up,  and  His  presence  becomes 
the  supreme  reality.  So  all  are  one 
in  Him.  The  Conference  adjourned 
with  high  hope  and  faith,  and  with 
renewed  consecration  to  the  crusade 
of  Christian  Church  Unity. 

Rev.  Hilda  Libby  Ives  Rural 
Secretary,  Mass.  Federation 
of  Churches. 


New  Community  Church  Secures 
Pastor 

The  new  community  church  at 
Camden,  N.  Y.,  has  secured  Bertram 
Alfred  Walton  as  its  pastor.  Mr.  Wal- 
ton is  a Baptist  minister  and  was  mod- 
erator of  his  association  the  past  year. 
He  has  resigned  to  enter  his  new  field 
early  in  September.  The  community 
church  at  Camden  was  organized  the 
past  year  by  M.  W.  Van  Tassell,  who 
retired  from  the  field  to  make  way  for 
a new  man. 


Colored  People  Hold  Convention 

The  People’s  Church  of  Christ  and 
Community  Centers  will  convene  in 
its  ninth  annual  session,  Wednesday, 
August  19,  1931,  in  Gary  Community 
Church,  of  Gary,  Ind.,  Rev.  C.  O. 
Greene,  pastor. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  An- 
nual Council  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  D. 
Cook,  the  community  church  move- 
ment has  made  rapid  growth.  Its 
membership  now  reaches  up  into  the 
thousands  and  its  churches  stand 
among  the  most  influential.  Its  church 
property  holdings  are  now  valued  at 
nearly  a million  dollars.  Its  marvelous 
success  is  attributed  to  its  practical 
program  and  its  method  of  serving  all 
the  people. 

This  coming  session  will  be  the  larg- 
est annual  session  in  the  interesting 
history  of  the  Council,  and  churches 
ip  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
as  well,  will  be  represented.  Some  of 
the  greatest  pulpiteers  in  the  country 
will  appear  on  its  program.  Many 


new  churches  have  been  organized 
and  will  make  their  first  report  at 
this  coming  Council  meeting. 

Ministers  and  independent  churches 
seeking  affiliation  with  the  Council 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
president  of  the  Council,  the  Rev. 
John  R.  Harvey,  D.  D.,  5257  South  Wa- 
bash Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Jos.  M.  Evans. 


Moravian  Community  Church 
On  the  west  side  of  Madison,  Wis.,  is 
a church  which  calls  itself  Glenwood 
Moravian  Community  church.  It  is 
a small  church  but  renders  an  impor- 
tant service  to  a neglected  part  of  the 
city.  The  Moravian  customs  are  main- 
tained by  the  church,  but  a note  of 
modernity  is  introduced  into  the  pro- 
gram through  the  Community  Men’s 
Club  which  has  introduced  to  the 
community  the  past  year  a number 
of  university  professors.  The  Sunday 
school  has  an  enrollment  of  130. 


Girl  Writes  Convention  Hymn 
Union  church,  of  Carlsbad,  Calif., 
is  proud  of  one  of  their  girls  who  wrote 
a convention  hymn  for  the  interna- 


American Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarance  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas. 

Rev.  Elliott  D.  Parkhiil,  Secretary 
of  Missions,  1816  Chestnut  St.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National  — Evangelical  — Nonsexrtarian 
rural  evangelizing  agency  established  in  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO  1 Organizes  and 
maintains  Union  Sunday  Schools;  distribute* 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  viaits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  ail  ruraJ  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  Is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in  no 
other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mission- 
ary full  time.  $30.00  will  establish  a Union 
Sunday  School  ia  a neglected  community.  It 
takes  money  to  do  this  work.  All  contri- 
butions gratefully  received  and  acknowl- 
edged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE.  D.  D.f 
Superintendent  of  I.afee  District. 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  HL 


tional  convention  of  Christian  En- 
deavor, recently  held  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  young  lady’s  name  is  Alice 
Green.  When  the  hymn  was  sung 
hundreds  ^>f  balloons  were  released 
in  the  convention  auditorium. 


Minister  has  been  Going  Fifty  Years 
One  would  never  suspect  it,  but  Al- 
lan McNeill  has  been  serving  as  min- 
ister for  fifty  years.  On  a recent  Sun- 
day in  June  he  celebrated  the  anni- 
versary. At  the  same  time,  Union 
Community  church,  of  Ridgefield 
Park,  N.  J.,  celebrated  forty  years  of 
history.  It  was  once  the  only  church 


IS  YOUR  CHURCH  PROGRESSIVE? 

No  progressive  church  can  afford  to 
be  without  an  attractive  and  interest- 
ing church  calendar  in  these  days  in 
which  intelligent  and  honest  public- 
ity and  advertising  play  so  large  a 
part  in  our  daily  lives. 

Alert  Community  Church  pastors 
have  been  quick  to  observe  that  the 
Ideal  Church  Calendar  enables  them 
to  keep  their  congregations  continu- 
ally thinking  of  Christianity  and  the 
Church  in  broad  terms,  thus  build- 
ing up  a group  consciousness  and 
feeling  of  solidarity  within  the  con- 
gregation.  Interdenominational  in 
form,  our  calendar  has  many  unique 
features.  Each  issue  is  illustrated. 
Topics  in  every  branch  of  religious 
and  church  life  are  discussed.  Two 
pages  are  left  blank  for  local  church 
notes. 

Write  us  for  samples. 

Church  Publications 
Dept.  C,  80  Lafayette  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


PULPIT  AND 
CHOIR 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hangings 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestments 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century. 

COX  SONS  VINING,  Inc., 
131-3  E.  23rd  St.  New  York 


Little  Stories  Of  Life  Annuities 

Number  Four 

(For  obvious  reasons  names  of  people  mentioned  in  this  series 
must  be  kept  confidential) 

Mr.  RST,  on  December  12.  1929.  made  a gift  of  $9100  on  the  Annuity  Plan  to  the  American 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society.  At  that  time  he  was  80  years  of  age  and  so  the  rate  income 
was  9 per  cent.  During  the  calendar  year  of  1930  he  received  an  income  of  $824.40.  He  died  on 
December  29.  1930,  one  year  and  seventeen  days  after  making  the  gift.  The  net  remaining  prin- 
cipal of  his  gift  was  then  released  to  be  applied  to  the  missionary  work  of  the  Society. 

During  this  year  of  1930  with  itd  drastic  shrinkage  in  investment  values  he  had  no  worry 
about  the  safety  of  his  investment,  no  anxiety  about  its  fluctuating  market  value  and  no  concern 
over  the  regularity  of  his  income. 

Best  of  all,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  on  his  death  the  net  remaining  principal 
of  his  gift  would1  be  applied  to  continue  the  missionary  work  of  the  Society  in  which  he  had 
had  such  a life  long  interest. 

You  also  can  6hara  in  carrying  forward  this  Christian  enterprise  around  the  world  and  at 
the  same  time  assure  yourself  of  a steady  guaranteed  income. 

Write  for  Information  about  this  Annuity  Plan  to  William  B.  Iapphard.  152  Madison  Aveaoe, 
New  York  City.  All  correnpondence  strictly  confidential. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
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in  the  community.  The  pastor  mar- 
ried 26  couples  the  past  year,  conduct- 
ed 28  funerals  and  delivered  outside 
his  church  49  addresses.  The  financial 
report  of  the  church  this  year  showed 
a deficit  of  one  thousand  dollars.  A 
campaign  has  been  put  on  to  cover 
this  with  pledges.  The  church  is  clos- 
ed during  two  summer  months.  Mr. 
McNeill  publishes  a parish  paper  call- 
ed The  Union  Herald.  In  this  he  pres- 
ents his  views  upon  public  questions. 


Young  People  Go  to  State  Convention 
Ten  of  the  young  people  of  Union 
church,  of  Tekonsha,  Mich.,  attended 
the  state  C.  E.  convention  accompan- 
ied by  the  pastor,  A.  C.  Schue.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Schue  will  go  to  Washington,  D. 
C.,  during  their  vacation  as  the  par- 
ents of  each  of  these  young  people 
are  in  this  area.  Mr.  Schue  will  also 
spend  some  time  at  a summer  confer- 
ence of  religious  education. 


Holds  Vacation  School  again  this 
year 

Community  church,  of  Park  Ridge, 
111.,  held  a Daily  Vacation  Church 
School  for  four  weeks  in  July.  The  at- 
tendance this  year  did  not  equal  that 
of  last  year  on  account  of  the  increase 
in  vacation  trips  this  year.  The  en- 
rollments was  160  and  the  average  at- 
tendance 79. 


Religious  Education  to  the  Fore 
Community  church,  of  Sunman,  In- 
diana, has  just  closed  a most  success- 
ful vacation  school  of  three  weeks 
duration.  Mrs.  D.  P.  Warner,  wife  of 
the  pastor,  was  superintendent  of  the 
school.  Mr.  Warner  conducted  a lead- 
ership training  class  for  seven  high 
school  students.  E.  T.  Albertson,  state 
secretary  for  the  International  Coun- 
cil of  Religious  Education  spoke  in  the 
church  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
July  12.  The  pastor  and  his  wife  will 
spend  their  vacation  on  a farm  at 
Lowell,  Mich. 


Reception  to  New  Members 
Within  a few  months  Community 
church,  of  Atascadero,  Calif.,  has  won 
49  new  members.  A reception  to  these 
new  members  was  held  recently.  The 
church  recently  assisted  eleven  of  its 
young  people  to  attend  the  interna- 
tional convention  of  Christian  Endea- 
vor held  at  San  Francisco.  The  pastor 
of  the  church  is  Ralph  Jones.  He  has 
been  used  by  a number  of  organiza- 
tions recently  to  give  special  ad- 
dresses. 


Pastorate  of  Twenty-two  Years. 

Paul  Mansfield  Spence  has  com- 
pleted twenty-two  years  as  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Strangers,  in  New 
York  City.  This  fact  was  noted  in  the 
service  on  July  19. 


Heads  His  County  Sunday  School 
Forces 

A.  C.  Schue,  pastor  of  Union  church, 
of  Tekonsha,  Mich.,  is  president  this 
year  of  his  county  Sunday  school  as- 
sociation. The  convention  was  held 
recently  at  Battle  Creek. 


Now  on  New  Field  at  Lakewood,  O. 

Gilbert  Counts  is  now  pastor  of  Park- 
wood  Congregational  church,  of  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio.  In  his  five  years  at  Cha- 
grin Falls,  O.,  Federated  church  he 


received  195  new  members.  An  $80,- 
000  parish  building  was  erected  and 
a seven-day  church  program  was  put 
into  operation.  During  the  past  three 
years,  no  young  person  has  been  ar- 
rested in  Chagrin  Falls,  which  is  in- 
dicative of  the  value  of  the  local 
church  program. 


Presents  a Play 

The  women's  circle  of  Community 
Church  at  the  Circle,  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  presented  on  the  evening  of 
June  5 a play.  “The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back.”  This  new  church 
has  had  a very  good  year  in  the  midst 
of  difficult  conditions. 


Rural  Church  School  to  Continue 
The  School  of  Religion  of  Vander- 
bilt University  announces  that  the 
Rural  Church  School  will  be  held  in 
1932  at  the  usual  time,  beginning  the 
Monday  after  Easter  Sunday  (March 
28),  and  continuing  two  weeks.  A 
feature  of  uncommon  interest  will  be 
the  delivery  during  the  second  week  of 
the  Cole  Lectures.  These  will  be  given 
by  Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  one  of 
the  world’s  greatest  authorities  on 
rural  life  and  its  varied  interests.  Cor- 
respondence with  reference  to  the 
School  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Religion,  Van- 
derbilt University,  Nashville,  Tenne- 
ssee. 


Valois  Churches  Unite  For  Christian 
Service 

Along  the  east  shore  of  Seneca  Lake 
in  the  heart  of  the  Finger  Lakes  lies 
the  village  of  Valois,  N.  Y.,  surround- 
ed by  farms,  vineyards  and  orchards. 

For  many  years  there  have  been 
two  sister  churches  side  by  side.  For 
a few  years  there  has  been  a desire 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  to  worship 
together  and  for  months  an  almost  in- 
sistent demand  that  this  be  done;  so 
what  would  have  seemed  impossible 
years  ago,  was  consummated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1931,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  heads  of  the  two  denominations 
together  with  the  unanimous  effort  of 
the  local  committee  representing  the 
two  churches. 

Frank  L.  Titus,  B.  A.,  a graduate  of 
Syracuse  University,  a well-trained. 


Colegio  Libertad 

Liberty  College,  undenominational  mission 
school,  located  on  a 22-acre  coffee  plantation 
at  Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  is  doing  a unique 
work  in  the  Christian  training  of  Central 
American  boys  and  girls.  More  than  a school, 
it  is  really  a Christian  community,  exempli- 
fying Christian  home  life  and  social  stand- 
ards. 

Highly  recommended  by  authorities  on  La- 
tin American  missions,  and  others.  Person- 
ally investigated,  and  endorsed  by  commu- 
nity church  representatives,  as  in  harmony 
with  their  ideals.  Supported  by  many  com- 
munity churches.  Funds  needed  for  scholar- 
ships, buildings,  and  equipment.  For  furth- 
er information,  address, 

Dr.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey, 
Liberty  College, 

Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  C.  A. 


young  Methodist  clergyman,  coming 
into  that  denomination  through  the 
Baptist  door,  is  the  efficient  leader 
and  moving  force.  No  one  knows  so 
well  as  those  who  work  with  him  that 
success  depends  largely  on  leader- 
ship. 

One  church  was  rearranged  into  a 
parish  recreational  hall  where  a full 
program  of  basketball,  socials,  and 
amusements  is  in  full  swing.  No  one 
can  say  that  the  Valois  young  people 
have  no  place  to  spend  their  time  in 
a wholesome  atmosphere  and  under 
supervised  play.  The  young  people  are 
appreciating  this  program  and  re- 
spond heartily. 

The  other  church  was  easily  adapted 
because  of  its  suitable  arrangement, 
for  the  ritualistic  service  which  was 
at  once  instituted:  this,  that  neither 
denomination  need  enter  into  the 


An  Opportunity 

to  Co-operate  in  the 
Work  of  the  Missionary 
Education  Movement 

is  Offered  to 
Community  Churches 

For  twenty-nine  years  this  in- 
terdenominational organization 
has  been  providing  the  mission 
study  books  and  supplemental 
materials  that  have  been  used 
by  practically  all  Protestant 
Churches.  Seventeen  denomina- 
tions are  contributing  to  its  sup- 
port. Community  groups  should 
also  bear  their  share.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  help  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  missionary  agencies. 

Write  for  information  to: 

Dr.  Gilbert  Q.  LeSourd 

150  Fifth  Ave., 

IV FAV  VOUK. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 


IN  THE 


CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  Americans  Live  There 

One  Organization.  Four  Congre- 
gations. Balboa.  Christobal,  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations 
represented  in  this  church.  All  op- 
erating expenses  raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 
BUILDINGS  & EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK 
H.  MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York  City. 

ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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other’s  form  of  worship  but  that  both 
might  worship  together  harmoniously 
by  these  new  aids. 

Neither  organization  feels  any  loss 
and  are  still  wholly  a part  of  and  loyal 
to  their  denominational  affiliations, 
but  love  this  new  cooperation  and  pro- 
gram. 

The  robed  choirs,  both  junior  and 
senior,  enter  with  a processional  to 
the  worship,  where  from  the  lectern  is 
is  read  the  Scripture,  and  from  the 
pulpit  the  law  is  expounded;  while  in 
the  center  rear  of  the  choirs  the  min- 
ister carries  the  offering  to  the  Com- 
munion table  where  are  found  those 
symbols  that  testify  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Christ.  The  congregation 
rises  as  the  offering  is  consecrated, 
thus  exemplifying  the  entire  steward- 
ship of  life. 

Throughout  the  service  various 
scriptural  Sentences  and  responses 
serve  to  move  the  worshipper  from 
humility  to  confession,  to  a sense  of 
forgiveness,  to  praise,  to  prayer,  illu- 
mination and  dedication.  As  the  serv- 
ice closes  with  the  recessional  every 
worshiper  knows  he  has  been  in  the 
house  of  God  and  has  felt  led  in  the 
service  nearer  the  Divine. 

From  the  choir  practice,  where  am- 
ple time  is  taken  by  the  minister  of 
explain  the  meaning  of  everv  hymn 
and  every  step  of  the  service,  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  printed  Sun- 
day Calendar,  culminating  as  it  may 
with  the  Communion  Service,  a spirit 
of  united  prayer  and  praise  is  preva- 
lent. 

A mid-week  Christian  Life  Institute 
has  been  held  with  several  surround- 
ing churches  cooperating. 

A full  program  for  a daily  vacation 
church  school  is  being  arranged  and 
teachers  provided. 

Beginning  the  fall  term  of  public 
schools  a week-day  religious  educa- 
tion program  will  be  installed  in  fif- 
teen schools. 

Attendance  and  interest  in  all  lines 
of  service  is  increasing. 

Recently  the  church  school  register- 
ed an  attendance  of  one  hundred  fif- 
teen with  more  than  one  quarter  made 
up  of  men. 

Valois  religious  interests  are  enter- 
ing into  their  own  and  this  program, 
if  realized  fully,  will  yearly  bring 
fruition,  and  constantly  expand  in  the 
development  of  a younger  constit- 
uency, that  serves  in  its  day  and  gen- 
eration the  Kingdom’s  interests  effic- 
iently, gloriously,  and  with  the  Mas- 
ter’s purpose  and  results. 

Watkins  Express. 


Iowa  Notes 

Miss  Lois  Cowan,  vice-president  of 
the  Young  People’s  League,  of  the  As- 
sociated Churches,  of  State  Center, 
attended  the  recent  institute  at  Clear 
Lake,  Iowa,  at  which  over  600  young 
people  were  in  attendance.  The  socie- 
ty has  recently  elected  their  officers 
for  the  coming  quarter,  and  is  in  good 
condition,  despite  the  so-called  sum- 
mer slump.  The  pastor,  Fred  A.  Smith, 
has  returned  from  his  vacation,  and 
the  work  is  progressing  very  well. 


Ben  W.  Sinderson,  who  has  previ- 
ously been  in  the  Federated  or  Com- 
munity work  in  Iowa,  and  recently 
held  a pastorate  and  conducted  a 


building  campaign  at  Coldwater, 
Kansas,  is  now  located  in  Des  Moines 
where  he  is  supplying  nearby  com- 
munity churches  and  pursuing  further 
studies  at  Drake  University. 


Clifton  E.  Rash,  pastor  of  First  Fed- 
erated Church,  of  Des  Moines,  and 
Mrs.  Rash  are  spending  the  month  of 
August  in  the  scenic  sections  of  north- 
eastern Iowa  and  in  Wisconsin.  Their 
two  sons  are  spending  the  summer 
in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  with  head- 
quarters at  Salina,  Kansas,  where  Mr. 
Rash’s  parents  live. 


The  young  peoples  Christian  Endea- 
vor society  of  Union  Federated  Church 
participated  in  a five  church  young 
peoples  rally  held  at  the  Bangor 
Friends  Church  on  Sunday,  August  2. 
Following  the  social  hour  and  sup- 
per a joint  young  peoples  meeting  was 
held  with  a report  from  the  recent 
International  Convention  at  San 
Francisco  as  the  main  feature.  Follow- 
ing this  the  congregations  of  the  five 
churches  involved  joined  in  a union 
service.  The  meetings  were  held  on 
the  Church  lawn. 


During  Commencement  season  in 
the  high  schols  of  Iowa  we  noted 
that  the  pastors  and  others  of  fed- 
erated churches  took  an  active 
part  in  connection  with  them.  Here 
are  some  which  have  come  to  the 
writers  notice  R.  J.  Cornell  delivered 
a special  address  to  the  Northwestern 
Junior  College,  at  Orange  City,  Iowa, 
on  Friday,  May  15th.  He  also  de- 
livered the  baccalaureate  address  to 
the  senior  class  of  the  Hawarden  high 
school  on  Sunday  evening,  May  17. 
Ralph  Supplee,  pastor  of  Federated 
church  of  Gilman,  Iowa,  addressed 
the  largest  audience  that  has  ever 
been  assembled  in  that  church  at  the 
baccalaureate  service  at  that  church 
on  the  evening  of  May  17.  Mr.  Robert 
Buche,  student  pastor  of  Union 
Church,  at  Jamaica,  and  Federated 
Church,  at  Union,  delivered  the  bac- 
calaureate sermons  at  Jamaica  and 
listed  for  a commencement  address, 
as  well  as  taking  a leading  part  in 
the  commencement  play  at  Drake 
University. 

o o 

Clifton  E.  Rash,  pastor  of  First 
Federated  Church,  Des  Moines,  spoke 
to  the  Gideons  of  Iowa  in  a spirited 
evangelistic  service  which  marked  the 
conclusion  of  their  state  convention 
at  Marshalltown,  during  the  week 
ending  May  24.  Mr.  Rash  delivered 
the  commencement  address  at  the 
Union  High  School  Commencement 
program  on  May  28. 

■o  o 

Fred  A.  Smith,  pastor  of  Associated 
Churches  at  State  Center,  Iowa,  was 
called  on  to  mourn  the  passing  of  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith  of 
Montezuma,  Iowa,  on  Sunday,  May 
10.  His  mother  had  been  a member 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  at  Montezuma 
for  68  years. 

o o 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Maynard,  2602  36th  Street, 
Des  Moines,  and  treasurer  of  the  Iowa 
Conference  of  Federated  Churches, 
has  been  seriously  ill  with  an  attack 
of  heart  trouble,  but  was  reported  to 
be  imoroving  at  the  time  these  notes 
were  written. 


An  interdenominational  Sunday 
School  was  organized  at  the  Buckhorn 
church  five  miles  west  of  Maquoketa 
in  eastern  Iowa,  about  the  middle  of 
May.  The  number  of  such  Sunday 
Schools  and  churches  in  the  state  is 
increasing. 

o -o 

Union  Church,  of  Morning  Sun, 
held  their  annual  meeting  and  dinner 
on  Thursday,  May  14  with  a good  at- 
tendance. This  church  is  a union  of 
Presbyterian  and  United  Presbyterian 
Churches.  Elders  and  trustees  and 
other  officers  were  elected  and  the 
business  of  the  church  reviewed. 
William  J.  Griffin  is  pastor,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  strong  churches  of 
southeastern  Iowa. 

o o 

A strong  church  known  as  Man- 
chester Community  Church  has  been 
formed  recently  at  Manchester,  Iowa, 
by  the  union  of  the  local  Congrega- 
tional church  and  the  group  of  more 
than  299  members  of  the  Methodist 
church  of  that  place  which  decided 
to  withdraw  from  the  local  M.  E. 
Church  on  account  of  difficulties  with 
the  presiding  elder.  J.  F.  Moore,  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  church,  will 
continue  as  pastor  of  the  new  organi- 
zation, assisted  by  J.  C.  Cleveland,  as 
his  assistant  pastor.  There  is  also  a 
strong  prospect  that  the  Presbyterian 
church  may  unite  with  the  others  at 
some  future  date. 


Ought  Funerals  Be  Held  In  The 
Church? 

By  A.  Ritchie  Low,  Colchester,  Vt. 

We  spent  a lively  three  hours  at  the 
ministers  meeting  the  other  day  dis- 
cussing this  subject.  There  were  about 
twenty-five  of  us  present.  There  we 
were,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyter- 
ians and  Anglicans  hotly  debating 
back  and  forth  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  ought  to  do  away  with  the  con- 
ducting of  funerals  in  the  homes  of 
our  parishioners.  “It  seems  to  me,” 
said  one  good  Baptist,  “that  we  ought 
to  make  the  church  more  important  in 
the  eyes  of  our  people.  I’m  not  only 
for  doing  away  with  funerals  in  the 
the  home  but  marriage  ceremonies,  as 
well.”  Near  me  sat  an  Anglican  broth- 


DOES  YOUR  CHURCH 
HAVE  A HEAVY 
MORTGAGE? 

— or — 

Do  You  Need  a 
New  Building? 

* * 

Marts  & Lundy  have 

raised  over  $180,000,000 
for  philanthropic  and  religious 
purposes 
* * 

MARTS  & LUNDY,  Inc. 

521  Fifth  Ave.  17  N.  Hlifh  St. 
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er.  I could  see  he  was  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  his  chair,  eager  to  catch  the 
eye  of  the  chairman.  He  didn’t  suc- 
ceed but  he  plunged  right  in  never- 
theless. “I  want  to  second  what  has 
just  been  said.  I say  ‘amen’  to  our 
Baptist  friend’s  sentiments.  Look  at 
Rome.  She  makes  her  people  come  to 
her.  They  gladly  do  so,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  church  has  a much  larg- 
er place  in  the  lives  of  her  people.” 
He  got  no  farther.  “Look  here,”  in- 
terposed a Congregationalist  brother, 
“why  should  we  try  to  ape  Rome? 
Moreover,  in  our  small  rural  churches 
there  would  be  a lot  of  bother — in  the 
winter  time  getting  the  place  heated 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I think 
we  are  doing  all  right  as  far  as  I can 
see.”  But  he  didn’t  speak  for  all  the 
brethren.  Some  intimated  that  per- 
haps his  trouble  was  that  he  didn’t  see 
very  far.  “As  I see  it,”  remarked  the 
little  short  fellow  who  sat  near  me,  a 
Methodist,  I think,  “as  I see  it,  the 
church  is  the  logical  place  to  hold 
funerals.  I,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
boys  here,  conduct  many  funerals  in 
the  home,  but  I am  not  satisfied  with 
them.  There  are  usually  too  many 
people  present  as  a rule  to  do,  in  an 
excellent  way,  what  ought  to  be  done. 
In  a room  that  would  ordinarily  seat 
about  a dozen  people  the  undertaker 
packs  thirty  folk.  There  they  are, 
sitting  silently,  looking  at  each  other. 
They  are  tremendously  embarrassed 
and  know  not  what  to  do  or  say.  Be- 
sides, men,  my  experience  has  been 
that  there  are  usually  about  a dozen 


men  sitting  around  the  porch  talking 
about  crops,  horses,  the  weather  and 
other  kindred  themes.  To  be  sure  they 
have  stopped  their  work,  put  on  their 
best  suit  and  come  to  pay  their  last 
respects  to  the  departed  one.  Just  the 
same,  many  times,  they  never  seem 
to  care  whether  they  hear  the  service 
or  not  and  are  often  inwardly  glad 
that  they  can  be  at  the  meeting  with- 
out at  the  same  time  having  to  listen 
to  what  is  said.  They  are  just  in- 
different about  it. 

When  he  had  gotten  this  off  his 
chest  I glanced  around  to  see  the  re- 
action. So  did  the  brother  who  had 
Just  spoken.  “Haven’t  I told  the 
truth?”  he  asked.  Heads  nodded.  They 
all  seemed  to  think  so.  His  experience 
had  been  shared  by  others.  Just  then 
a Methodist  preacher  spoke  up.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  our  people  would 
think  about  abolishing  the  custom  of 
conducting  funerals  in  the  home.  “It 
seems  to  me,’*  remarked  the  Episcopal- 
ian by  way  of  reply,  “that  if  our  an- 
nual conferences  would  tackle  this 
subject  and  come  to  some  definite 
agreement,  something  could  be  done 
about  it.  Of  course,  little  ministerial 
groups  such  as  ours  could  do  little 
either  one  way  or  the  other.”  He 
seemed  to  have  expressed  the  senti- 
ments of  the  members.  “We  have  all,” 
said  the  young  chap  sitting  opposite 
me,  “got  to  do  the  thing  collectively 
if  we  are  to  change  at  all.” 

The  majority  seemed  to  prefer  to 
conduct  funerals  at  the  church  rather 
than  in  the  home.  According  to  a Con- 


gregationalist minister  present,  “the 
great  advantage  would  lie  in  the  fact 
that  so  far  as  funerals  in  the  church 
were  concerned,  there  would  be  right 
at  hand  all  the  conveniences  necess- 
ary, such  as  comfortable  pews  for  the 
people  to  sit  in,  a pulpit  for  the  min- 
ister, a convenient  place  for  the  cas- 
ket and  the  right  sort  of  atmosphere.” 
“Then  too,”  he  went  on,  “the  people 
would  feel  much  more  comfortable 
than  under  the  present  system  when, 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  services  have 
to  be  held  in  some  stuffy  house.” 

Having  said  this  our  discussion 
seemed  to  come  to  an  end.  It  might 
easily  have  continued  another  two 
hours  but  four  o’clock  had  arrived  and 
besides  it  was  getting  dark.  The  dis- 
cussion had  been  both  keen  and 
sparkling.  There  were  no  dull  mo- 
ments which  accounted  for  the  time 
going  by  so  rapidly.  To  be  sure,  we 
didn’t  settle  the  question,  such  prob- 
lems are  never  settled  at  the  average 
ministerial  gathering.  On  the  other- 
hand  the  question  of  abolishing  fun- 
erals in  the  home  gave  us  all  some- 
thing to  think  about.  Then  too,  we  dis- 
covered that  like  all  problems,  there 
are  two  sides  to  it. 

I have,  Mr.  Editor,  one  suggestion  to 
make.  The  question  before  us  is: 
ou^ht  all  funeral  services  be  confined 
to  the  church?  Why  not  invite  your 
readers  to  send  in  replies?  What  we 
want  to  get  is  both  heat  and  light. 
Readers  of  The  Community  Church- 
man are,  I am  persuaded,  well  able  to 
supply  both! 
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Edited  by  MILTON  S.  LITTLEFIELD,  D.D. 

The  most  usable,  satisfactory  and  beautiful 
hymnal  before  the  churches 
Price,  single  copy  $2.00  — $135.00  per  100 


A rich  selection  of  the  ageless  hymns. 

Hymns  set  to  the  right  tunes. 
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By  two  friends  of  youth 

Milton  S.  Littlefield  and  Margaret  Slattery 

Contains  the  hymns,  new  and  old,  which  all  young  people 
should  know.  The  high  points  of  Christian  experience 
covering  18  centuries  are  in  this  book — 62  hymns  are  from 
the  20th  century. 


Single  copy  $1.25  — — — $75.00  per  100 

Examination  copies  of  either  book  or  both  on  application 

A.  S.  BARNES  and  COMPANY 
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EDITORIALS 


A Religious  Program  For  The  Times 

Certain  big  objectives  of  the  Christian  church  must 
ever  be  in  the  forefront  of  its  program.  It  must  always 
seek  to  convert  sinners  from  the  evil  of  their  ways,  to 
wipe  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  sorrowing,  to  inspire  in- 
dividuals to  nobler  efforts  and  to  help  building  a bet- 
ter social  order.  The  technique  for  these  great  objec- 
tives varies  in  different  times.  And  there  are  emer- 
gency demands  that  are  made  upon  the  church  at 
various  times.  Our  churches  were  busy  forming  sew- 
ing groups  during  the  world  war  in  order  to  provide 
comforts  for  the  soldiers.  These  quickly  disappeared 
when  the  war  came  to  an  end.  Every  great  social  emer- 
gency brings  with  it  a set  of  demands  upon  religious 
societies. 

One  cannot  doubt  that  the  church  faces  this  coming 
year  some  unusual  demands.  We  are  now  in  a finan- 
cial depression  the  magnitude  of  which  cannot  be  dis- 
counted. We  are  all  through  with  the  idea  that  we  are 
just  going  through  a "state  of  mind.”  Whatever  the 
economic  cycle  is,  it  is  more  than  a state  of  mind.  The 
palliatives  that  were  offered  a year  ago  are  now  seen  to 
be  absurd.  “Buy  as  usual”  brings  a sour  smile  to  the 
face  of  900,000  unemployed  men  in  Pennsylvania.  Only 
the  employed  who  have  the  usual  wage  can  buy  as 
usual. 

The  first  demand  to  be  made  upon  the  church  is  that 
of  emergency  relief.  When  a gaunt  man  walks  into 
the  minister’s  study,  and  announces  that  he  has  not 
eaten  for  two  days,  something  has  to  be  done.  Once 
such  an  announcement  might  be  discounted,  but  not 
now.  It  is  all  too  often  true  as  may  be  seen  when  food 
is  put  before  the  man.  What  shall  the  minister  do  with 
this  man?  He  cannot  turn  him  over  to  the  local  chari- 
ties, for  these  organizations  care  for  local  people  and 
for  family  men  first.  The  unemployed  single  man  is 
occasionally  found  dead  in  a city  park  just  from  star- 
vation. Most  men  will  steal  before  they  will  die.  The 
minister  is  apt  to  take  this  man  out  and  buy  him  a 
meal.  As  these  cases  increase  in  number,  the  minister 
should  have  the  help  of  his  church  in  bearing  the  bur- 
den. 

However,  it  remains  true  that  the  big  burden  of  the 
charity  work  must  rest  upon  carefully  organized  socie- 
ties representing  the  entire  community.  These  socie- 
ties must  put  on  drives  this  year  for  large  sums  of 
money,  larger  than  ever  before.  Just  as  the  churches 
got  behind  the  big  drives  of  war-time,  they  must  get 
behind  the  community  drives  of  today.  No  question  of 
religious  belief  enters  into  this  kind  of  cooperation. 
Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jew  should  work  side  by  side. 

Church  members  who  have  some  reserves  should  be 
encouraged  to  provide  jobs  for  the  unemployed.  A job 
is  always  better  than  a gift.  Indeed,  no  able  bodied 
man  should  have  a gift.  We  should  give  him  a job,  and 
save  his  self-respect.  One  emergency  committee  of  the 
local  church  that  can  well  be  formed  in  many  commu- 
nities is  an  employment  committee. 

Rev.  Johnston  Myers,  of  Emanuel  Baptist  church,  of 
Chicago,  is  a veteran  in  emergency  relief.  He  has  often 
been  criticized  for  his  lack  of  scientific  methods  in 


charity.  But  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  criticize  the 
good  heart  of  this  veteran  minister.  He  has  a project 
Just  now  that  promises  well  for  the  poor  of  Chicago  for 
the  coming  winter.  He  is  securing  gifts  to  pay  for  the 
trucking  of  vegetables  and  fruit  from  Michigan  which 
would  never  be  harvested  because  the  price  is  so  low. 
He  will  give  some  of  his  poor  employment  bringing  in 
these  harvests.  When  this  food  gets  to  Chicago  it  will 
be  distributed  in  one  of  the  most  needy  sections  of  the 
city.  That  many  farmers  are  willing  to  cooperate  with 
this  plan  speaks  eloquently  of  their  human  sympathy. 
In  a land  where  some  die  for  food,  and  others  are  des- 
perately poor  because  of  a surplus,  this  looks  like  a 
sensible  emergency  measure. 

In  these  times  the  church  ministers  to  men’s  minds 
as  well  as  to  their  bodies.  Thousands  of  people  exag- 
gerate the  measure  of  our  economic  trouble  just  as 
much  as  the  usual  newspaper  glosses  it  over.  People 
are  putting  their  small  reserves  into  gold,  and  hiding  it 
away.  One  hears  all  sorts  of  strange  talk  about  the 
future.  Some  of  the  people  who  are  the  most  afraid 
are  the  people  who  have  suffered  the  least.  It  is  a 
time  for  a gospel  of  faith. 

In  this  land  where  there  are  so  many  churches,  we 
have  also  a Christian  spirit  that  can  be  trusted.  Many 
of  us  may  have  to  give  up  our  luxuries.  Few  of  us  will 
in  the  long  run  be  without  the  necessities  of  life.  We 
can  trust  God,  and  the  good  heart  of  humanity. 

Meanwhile  the  church  as  a center  for  adult  education 
should  carry  on  study  of  the  problem  in  a larger  way. 
Men’s  Clubs,  or  adult  Bible  classes  might  well  spend 
some  time  in  becoming  familiar  with  the  best  thinking 
of  preventitives  of  unemployment.  Last  January  there 
assembled  in  Washington  a convention  of  social  stu- 
dents from  various  religious  organizations.  The  Cath- 
olic Welfare  Conference,  The  Social  Justice  Commis- 
sion of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  American  Rabbis  spent  several  days 
together  in  conference.  A booklet  has  been  issued  by 
these  organizations  giving  the  plans  and  ideas  that 
evolved  from  this  meeting.  It  is  one  of  the  constructive 
documents  for  the  times. 

Edwin  S.  Smith  indicates  a number  of  steps  that  have 
been  taken  by  the  employers  themselves.  Certain  in- 
dustries have  practically  eliminated  unemployment 
through  voluntary  action.  Certain  cities  have  perma- 
nent committees  that  study  unemployment  and  are 
able  to  discern  the  coming  of  bad  conditions  before 
they  arrive.  These  cities  seek  to  secure  employment  by 
a coordination  of  industries. 

A debate  was  held  at  this  conference  on  the  matter 
of  unemployment  insurance,  the  so-called  "dole”  plan 
of  England.  There  is  increasing  sentiment  in  this 
country  for  such  a plan,  in  spite  of  the  criticisms  that 
have  been  levelled  at  it.  It  has  doubtless  prevented  a 
revolution  in  England.  The  arguments  pro  and  con  on 
this  topic  make  interesting  reading. 

Unemployment  must  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
world  problem  for  it  is  just  this  which  makes  the  pres- 
ent depression  the  more  alarming.  It  is  the  first  great 
world -wide  depression.  The  isolationists  are  right  now 
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playing  a losing  game  in  America  with  their  high-tariff, 
big-navy  talk.  The  idea  that  America  can  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  yet  prosperous  is 
now  thoroughly  exploded.  We  will  be  poor  until  we 
get  over  that  fallacy. 

Never  was  there  a time  when  ostentatious  luxury  was 
more  offensive  than  now.  Legislatures  should  vote 
luxury  taxes  that  will  be  heavy  enough  to  raise  some  of 
the  funds  necessary  for  public  works  that  will  give 
jobs  to  the  poor.  The  power  to  tax  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  big  dispossessed  majority.  They  have  only  to  use  it 
to  get  a lot  of  relief. 

It  is  a time  when  preachers  may  well  fear  to  be  dog- 
matic on  economic  matters  whether  as  radicals  or  as 
conservatives.  They  are  not  noted  for  economic  wis- 
dom. But  they  should  show  sympathy  and  a willing- 
ness to  help.  And  in  their  churches  should  be  groups  of 
people  who  think  on  these  important  themes. 

Hard  times  have  brought  to  the  American  people  a 
thoughtfulness  that  should  be  favorable  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  claims  of  the  spiritual  life.  It  ‘is  a 
time  for  us  to  proclaim  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone.  Not  all  of  us  can  be  rich  in  this  world’s  goods, 
but  all  of  us  may  have  the  inner  wealth  which  cannot 
be  taken  away  by  the  hand  of  man. 


Cuba  and  American  Capitalism 

The  trouble  in  Cuba  this  summer  is  just  something 
to  be  impatient  about  for  the  average  American.  Those 
Latin  Americans  are  always  getting  up  revolutions,  we 
say.  The  reason  for  the  revolutions  is  not  always  clear- 
ly apprehended. 

In  Cuba  the  relationship  with  the  United  States  has 
always  been  a difficult  one.  When  Cuba  was  freed 
from  Spain,  it  was  clear  that  this  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  the  aid  of  the  United  States.  Yet  the 
Cuban  leaders  were  equally  clear  that  they  wished  to 
be  an  independent  nation.  American  control  of  the  is- 
land after  the  revolution  continued  a long  time.  In 
the  United  States  some  politicians  thought  always  in 
terms  of  a new  extension  of  American  sovereignty.  But 
this  would  have  put  America  in  too  bad  a light  be- 
fore the  world  after  her  pretensions  during  the  Span- 
ish-American  War. 

The  next  thing  that  happened  was  the  invasion  of 
the  American  business  man.  He  owns  about  half  of  the 
land  in  Cuba  today.  This  is  a fact  that  naturally  makes 
the  native  restless.  Under  American  leadership  the 
island  has  become  a two-crop  land.  It  produces  tobacco 
and  sugar.  Negroes  have  been  brought  in  by  the  thou- 
sands from  neighboring  islands  to  cultivate  these  fields. 
These  aliens  are  illiterate  and  half-civilized.  Under 
these  conditions  the  native  Cuban  is  having  a hard 
time  to  make  a living. 

There  is  an  economic  imperialism  as  well  as  a politic- 
al imperialism.  It  will  be  harder  for  Cuba  to  free  her- 
self of  the  American  business  man  than  it  ever  was  to 
become  free  from  the  military  governor  sent  over  from 
Spain.  We  may  expect  recurring  trouble  in  the  island 
just  so  long  as  the  industrial  life  of  the  country  is  car- 
ried on  for  the  most  part  for  the  profit  of  foreigners. 


Education  In  Temperance 

The  state  of  mind  of  many  laymen  in  the  metropoli- 
tan communities  on  the  temperance  question  is  alarm- 
ing. Confusion  has  set  in  where  there  was  once  clarity 
of  thinking.  Many  business  men  consider  it  a mark 
of  liberality  in  thinking  to  be  in  favor  of  beer  and  light 


wines.  Most  men  do  not  want  to  be  fanatics.  Church- 
men are  often  misled  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  boot- 
legging that  goes  on  in  the  country.  There  is  far  too 
much,  of  course.  But  it  is  wet  strategy  to  exaggerate 
the  reports.  Many  laymen  say  that  prohibition  can- 
not be  enforced,  although  so  eminent  a person  as  Gov- 
ernor Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania  says  it  can  be. 

Most  people  know  nothing  of  tests  that  have  been 
made  on  small  doses  of  alcohol.  The  reaction  time  of 
the  individual  is  slowed  down  by  doses  that  can  scarce- 
ly be  felt.  A split  second  is  all  that  keeps  most  people 
who  drive  cars  from  death.  Many  of  our  finest  results 
in  industry  depend  upon  equal  speed  and  precision.  To 
make  liquors  cheap  and  abundant  just  because  their 
alcoholic  content  is  low  is  to  ignore  some  of  the  most 
patent  facts  of  this  machine  age. 

Nor  does  the  liberalizing  of  the  administration  of  the 
liquor  laws  seem  to  decrease  crime.  It  has  not  proven 
so  in  Canada.  New  York  has  widely  advertised  her  re- 
volt against  prohibition.  She  has  recently  secured  a 
most  undesirable  addition  to  her  population,  the  Chi- 
cago gangsters.  Mayor  Cermak,  of  Chicago,  is  an  out- 
and-out  wet.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  be  the  kind  of 
a wet  to  connive  at  the  wide-spread  violation  of  the 
laws.  So  the  gangsters  are  moving  on. 

The  church  has  an  obvious  duty  to  help  forward  the 
education  of  the  public  minds  in  all  these  matters.  The 
wets  fill  the  air  with  the  rankest  absurdities,  and  many 
are  deceived  by  their  claims.  Truth  should  scatter 
their  wordy  claims. 


Religious  Politics  Rebuked 

The  political  pretensions  of  the  Papacy  are  receiving 
a serious  set-back  these  days.  The  flight  of  the  leading 
Catholic  archbishop  from  Spain  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  days  of  the  Inquisition  when  no  one  but  a Catho- 
lic could  live  there.  The  rift  between  Mussolini  and  the 
Pope  seems  to  be  growing  deeper.  There  can  be  no 
compromise  between  the  two  men  on  the  question  who 
shall  educate  the  youth  of  the  land.  In  Mexico  more 
and  more  disabilities  are  placed  on  the  church  that 
was  once  the  owner  of  one  third  of  all  the  land. 

Were  these  evil  fortunes  falling  upon  a church  be- 
cause of  its  spiritual  ideals?  Christians  all  over  the 
world  would  offer  sympathy.  But  this  is  not  the  fact. 
In  those  countries  where  Rome  has  most  interfered 
with  the  business  of  government,  there  the  trouble  a- 
rises. 

It  is  not  always  Rome  that  seeks  to  enforce  its  will 
by  political  control.  Voliva  in  his  little  kingdom  at  Zion 
City  also  faces  revolt  and  trouble.  The  larger  Protest- 
ant denominations  sometimes  intrude  in  fields  where 
they  have  no  business.  It  is  one  thing  to  shape  a pub- 
lic conscience;  it  is  another  to  seek  actual  political 
power. 

The  relation  of  church  and  state  is  a very  old  prob- 
lem. Elijah  made  and  unmade  kings.  But  later  kings 
made  and  unmade  prophets.  The  theocracy  has  been 
tried  many  times  in  human  history,  but  never  seems  to 
work.  Nor  does  it  work  to  make  religious  leaders  sub- 
servient to  the  civil  power  in  the  matter  of  their  spirit- 
ual functions.  A long  trouble  in  Scotland  arose  from 
the  right  of  leading  men  to  appoint  the  pastors  of  the 
churches. 

Curiously  enough  the  political  pretension  of  the  Pope 
seems  to  be  the  thing  that  he  will  least  consider  giving 
up.  For  decades  the  papacy  has  been  seeking  some  re- 
turn of  temporal  power.  Now  the  Vatican  is  independ- 
ent of  Italy,  but  the  troubles  increase. 
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A New  Missionary  Project 

By  Carl  S.  Weist,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


That  the  life  of  a person  depends  upon  active  interest 
in  his  larger  self  which  lies  beyond  and  all  about  his 
small  self,  needs  hardly  be  argued.  That  the  life  of  a 
church  depends  upon  keeping  open  avenues  of  interest 
to  the  far  corners  of  the  world  is  equally  true.  Every 
church  must  have  far-flung  sympathies  or  die  spirit- 
ually. .« 

But  what  avenues  shall  we  as  community  churches 
keep  open?  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  most  logical 
foreign  project:  it  is  the  united  effort  whether  church, 
college,  hospital,  or  agricultural  station.  There  are 
many  such  united  non-sectarian  or  multi-sectarian 
projects  abroad  today  which  stand  ready  as  legitimate 
instruments  for  our  world  interest. 

But  what  of  the  home  field?  Have  we  any  such  op- 
portunity to  express  our  unselfishness  here?  We  have, 
in  the  very  movement  of  which  we  are  a part.  In  help- 
ing extend  the  community  religion  idea,  are  we  not 
extending  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its  truest  sense?  If 
so,  we  come  to  this  rather  surprising  discovery:  we  as 
community  churches  are  real  home  missionary  pro- 
jects. In  aiding  a community  church  anywhere,  we 
are  bringing  together  the  peoples  of  a community 
in  the  unity  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus;  in  leading  them  to 
dwell  together  in  harmony,  mutual  helpfulness  and 
peace,  we  are  far  on  our  way  toward  helping  to  usher 
in  the  Kingdom  of  which  Jesus  spoke. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
community  church  over  the  denominational  church 
as  a home  missionary  project  when  viewed  from  almost 
any  standpoint. 

In  the  first  place,  with  the  community  church  there 
is  no  waste  of  funds  through  needless  competition.  It 
is  a well-established  fact  now,  as  the  result  of  surveys 
by  Dr.  Edmund  S.  Brunner  and  others,  that  no  less  than 
70%  of  the  home  missionary  giving  of  denominational 
churches  goes  to  keeping  alive  small,  competitive,  sec- 
tarian churches.  Ministers  stand  up  in  their  pulpits 
and  exhort  their  people  to  be  unselfish  to  the  point 
of  sacrifice  by  giving  to  home  missions.  They  do  not 
tell  them  what  happens  to  the  money.  If  they  should 
explain,  their  people  would  not  give.  Down  in  their 
hearts  such  ministers  know  that  this  money  unselfish- 
ly given  is  going  to  more  or  less  selfish  denominational 
aims.  For  what  is  the  keeping  alive  of  three  struggling 
churches  in  a community  where  one  church  should  be, 
but  a form  of  selfishness?  Denominational  pride, 
loyalty,  egotism,  bigotry  and  selfishness  lie  back  of  all 
this  waste. 

To  be  sure,  recently  the  denominations  have  tried  to 
remove  a part  of  the  curse  by  allocating  territory.  That 
is,  they  say  to  each  other,  “I’ll  take  this  county;  you 
take  that  one,”  “I’ll  take  the  north  of  the  state;  you 
take  the  south.”  This  is  better,  no  doubt,  but  it  does 
not  save  the  waste  of  overhead  that  is  entailed  in  keep- 
ing in  motion  a number  of  denominational  office  es- 
tablishments. The  allocation  idea  at  least  is  only  a 
compromise  measure  forced  upon  the  denominations — 
a belated  attempt  to  save  themselves  from  catastrophe. 

The  united  parish  is  a rather  clever  plan  also  to 
salve  the  public  conscience.  The  plan  brings  to  pass 
some  real  unity  in  areas  where  one  denomination  reigns 
supreme.  The  pooling  of  contributions  from  a half 
dozen  nearby  churches  does  make  possible  a diversified 


staff.  Anyone,  however,  can  see  how  disastrously  com- 
petitive the  united  parish  is  if  more  than  one  denomi- 
nation lies  in  the  same  field.  What  it  does  in  this  case 
is  to  unite  the  churches  of  one  denomination  against 
the  others.  It  helps  small,  ineffective  churches  to  carry 
on  in  towns  where  other  stronger  denominational 
churches  are  working,  when  they  should  be  allowed  to 
wrap  the  drapery  of  their  traditional  pride  about  them 
and  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

In  the  second  place  the  community  church  is  super- 
ior to  the  denominational  church  as  a home  mission 
project  in  that  it  meets  the  actual  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. In  the  case  of  the  community  church,  the 
community  decides  what  it  shall  have  in  the  way  of 
creed  and  activities;  no  distant  committee  or  secre- 
taries dictate  a policy  for  a community  about  which 
they  know  little.  The  community  church  unites  a com- 
munity on  a community-wide  program.  Jealousy,  un- 
natural creedal  barriers,  artificial  distinctions  are 
swept  away  when  a church  becomes  community-mind- 
ed. The  common  humanity  and  innate  divinity  of  the 
people  are  allowed  to  come  to  the  fore  and  unite  them 
in  cooperative  endeavor  for  the  welfare  of  all.  Thus 
does  the  church  become  a true  servant  of  the  commu- 
nity in  contradistinction  to  the  old-time  denomina- 
tional church  which  set  itself  down  willy-nilly  in  a com- 
munity and  asked  that  the  community  keep  life  within 
its  weak  body  irrespective  of  how  many  other  denom- 
inations were  already  on  the  field. 

Viewed  from  any  angle  the  community  idea  is  a for- 
ward step  in  the  matter  of  Kingdom  building  and  as 
such  is  a home  missionary  project  that  should  receive 
the  support  of  all  Christians.  We  may  well  commend 
it  to  the  various  denominations  as  a worthy  cause  for 
their  home  mission  budgets.  Many  denominational 
leaders  and  laymen  are  becoming  convinced  that  new 
churches  should  be  built  along  community  or  federated 
lines.  They  cannot  longer  believe  in  churches  giving 
birth  to  unchristian  monstrosities  which  add  to  the 
ecclesiastical  burdens  we  are  now  carrying. 

Shall  we  as  community  churches  neglect  to  have 
a part  in  this  movement?  Is  it  enough  for  us  to  sweep 
our  own  doorsteps  clear  of  traditional,  ecclesiastical 
rubbish?  Shall  we  evidence  no  interest  in  removing 
obstructions  from  roads  on  which  the  traffic  of  reli- 
gious life  in  our  generation  and  in  the  future  must 
pass?  Indeed  this  work  should  come  as  a first  call  to 
the  budgets  of  our  community  churches.  Every  minis- 
ter, every  layman  should  see  to  it  that  their  church 
makes  annual  contributions  to  the  community  religion 
movement  which  is  making  such  rapid  progress  in  our 
country.  The  Community  Church  Workers  are  earnest- 
ly trying  to  lead  in  this  matter  of  developing  commu- 
nity minded  churches,  but  just  now  there  is  need  for 
funds  if  they  are  to  measure  up  to  their  task.  If  your 
church  is  not  giving,  why  not  write  the  office  in  Chi- 
cago (Community  Church  Workers  of  United  States  of 
America,  77  West  Washington  Place,  Chicago,  111.,  Rich- 
ard Shields,  Secretary)  and  secure  information  on  the 
needs  and  the  opportunity?  Working  together,  we  may 
make  the  community  religion  movement  the  supreme 
home  missionary  project  and  so  advance  the  most  ef- 
fective agency  for  Kingdom  building  in  America. 

According  to  an  old  McGuffey  reader,  one  day  a man 
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was  leading  a horse  across  a bridge  when  the  animal 
shied  and  falling  against  the  railing  tore  it  away  and 
fell  with  it  to  the  waters  below.  The  horse  drowned. 
Now  it  was  a well  known  fact  that  he  was  a very  poor 
man  and  this  horse  was  his  only  possession.  The  towns- 
people soon  gathered  about  and  many  expressed  their 
sympathy  for  they  felt  very  sorry  for  him.  In  the 
midst  of  their  words  a man,  holding  up  his  hand  said, 


“Folks  we  all  feel  sorry  for  this  man,  I know,  but 
sympathy  will  not  help  him.  I fell  sorry  ten  dollars 
worth — how  sorry  are  you?”  At  his  words  the  crowd  be- 
gan slinking  away  and  soon  he  was  alone  with  the  man. 

Most  of  us  realize  what  a serious  condition  our  reli- 
gion is  in  because  of  the  divided  state  of  our  churches. 

We  believe  there  is  a way  out.  How  much  do  we 
believe  it? 


Your  Servant:  The  Miner 

William  B.  Spofford. 


Decent  people,  buying  a necessary  commodity  like 
coal  at  higher  prices,  like  to  believe  that  the  miner 
who  goes  into  the  earth  to  dig  it  is  at  least  assured 
of  a warm  meal  when  he  comes  out  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  Times  are  hard  with  the  depression  and  all.  No- 
body can  hope  for  very  much.  But  even  at  that  I pre- 
sume decent  folks  want  the  miners,  who  dig  the*  coal 
which  keeps  them  warm,  to  be  supplied  with  enough 
food  to  keep  them  well.  Very  descent  people  might 
possibly  go  a bit  further  and  argue  that  they  should  be 
supplied  with  the  minimum  necessities  of  life,  not  only 
for  himself  but  for  his  family,  providing  there  was  not 
too  many  of  them. 

They  are  not  getting  it  in  West  Virginia.  I have  been 
in  the  Kanawha  Valley  Field,  near  Charleston,  for  a 
couple  of  days.  I came  with  the  idea  that  Vice-Presi- 
dent B.  A.  Scott  of  the  newly  organized  West  Virginia 
Mine  Workers,  in  telling  the  story  of  the  misery  in  this 
valley  before  the  Senate  Committee  recently,  was  put- 
ting it  on  rather  thick.  He  wasn't.  I visited  mining 
camps  which  for  downright  destitution  surpass  any- 
thing I have  ever  seen.  Some  of  us  said  a couple  of 
years  ago  that  conditions  in  Marion,  North  Carolina, 
were  the  worst  we  had  ever  come  in  contact  with.  Today 
I say  that  conditions  in  the  mining  camps  that  I have 
visited  are  worse.  Miserable  shacks  for  homes,  rows  of 
them  all  alike,  gray  with  coal  dust.  No  yards  unless  the 
enterprising  miner  has  plowed  up  a five  by  ten  bit  of 
land  for  a garden.  Privies  behind  each  little  three  room 
house  with  a pump  nearby  furnishing  the  drinking 
water  for  every  six  or  seven  homes.  Children  half  naked 
and  barefooted,  playing  in  the  muddy  streets  which  are 
in  such  shape  that  one  has  to  pass  over  them  in  second 
gear. 

These  miners  are  supposed  to  work  eight  hours  a 
day.  Few  of  them  are  getting  that  much,  but  some  are 
working  longer  though  they  are  paid  for  only  eight 
hours  and  are  fired  if  they  so  much  as  suggest  that 
they  should  get  overtime.  Wages?  I set  it  down  here 
from  the  pay  envelopes  before  me.  Here  is  Carl  Basham, 
a fine  young  married  miner — he  earned  $19.80  for  two 
weeks  work.  Charged  against  him  was  $11.00  for  scrip. 
Scrip  is  company  money,  pennies,  dimes,  quarters, 
which  can  be  used  by  the  workers  to  buy  commodities 
at  the  company  store.  Just  how  much  scrip  is  worth  in 
United  States  money  I do  not  know;  the  miners  tell 
me  about  sixty  or  seventy  cents.  That  is  not  far  off 
if  the  owner  of  a movie  theatre  I saw  in  one  of  the 
towns  is  right  in  his  figuring,  for  on  the  box  office  he 
has  the  sign  posted  which  reads;  “Admission,  20c  in 
money;  30c  in  scrip”.  Miners  are  paid  for  the  most  part 
in  scrip.  I have  talked  with  scores  of  miners  who  have- 
n’t had  real  money  for  two  years.  Scrip  is  the  reward  for 
their  labors,  forcing  them  to  buy  in  the  company  store 
at  whatever  prices  the  company  cares  to  charge.  Eleven 
of  Carl’s  $19.80  was  scrip — $3  for  rent,  meaning  that  he 
pays  $6  a month  for  the  miserable  shack  he  and  his 


family  lives  in — and  he  doesn’t  even  live  in  that  if  he 
does  anything  to  offend  the  boss,  like  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  union,  or  saying  that  he  should  be  paid 
for  overtime.  He  is  fired  and  handed  an  eviction  notice, 
based  upon  the  yellow  dog  contract  which  reminds  him 
that  he  agreed  to  “yield  up  and  deliver  quiet  and 
peaceable  possession  of  the  said  premises  to  the  said 
company  within  five  days  after  receiving  a notice.” 
Out  he  goes,  wife,  children  and  all.  He  is  charged  off 
for  a doctor,  $1  every  two  weeks,  whether  he  needs  a 
doctor  or  not;  65c  for  the  hospital;  a little  more  for 
mine  supplies;  a little  more  for  the  care  of  his  tools. 
Well,  the  company  in  this  case  of  Carl  Basham  manag- 
ed to  get  back  $19.55  of  the  $19.80  that  he  earned  for 
two  weeks  work.  But  he  still  has  25c  coming  to  him  and 
he  went  to  the  office  this  morning  to  get  it.  A quarter 
isn’t  to  be  set  aside  too  lightly  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  But  he  was  told  that  a mistake  had  been  made; 
that  they  had  forgotten  to  charge  him  for  an  item  of 
25c — so  that  he  came  out  just  even.  So  it  goes  through 
all  the  envelopes  before  me.  Here  is  one  who  drew 
70c  for  two  weeks  work;  the  next  was  in  debt  to  the 
company  for  $4  at  the  end  of  his  two  weeks;  the  next 
drew  $1.95;  the  next,  $4.90 — and  so  on. 

One  could  enliven  the  story  with  thrilling  stories*  of 
heroism  and  of  misery.  This  morning  I talked  with 
George  Odell — forty  years  old,  the  father  of  eight  chil- 
dren, with  a paralyzed  mother  to  support  as  well.  He 
was  worried  about  his  mother.  He  was  to  be  evicted  on 
Saturday  and  he  feared  it  might  kill  her.  Then  there 
was  his  little  girl,  just  six,  who  was  recovering  from 
infantile  paralysis,  but  who  was  still  very  ill  since  he 
could  get  no  rice  or  wheat  to  make  her  strong,  and  the 
diet  of  beans  she  seemed  unable  to  assimilate.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  had  been  fired  and  evicted  for  saying 
to  the  boss  that  he  should  be  paid  for  more  than  eight 
hours  when  he  had  been  working  twelve  and  fourteen. 
“If  you  don’t  like  it,  get  out”,  was  the  answer.  A good, 
honest,  Sunday  School  going  miner,  who  still  hopes  that 
he  can  get  his  flock  of  children  through  high  school 
is  George  Odell. 

These  thousands  of  miners,  capably  led  by  as  fine  a 
group  of  leaders  as  I have  known,  are  fighting  for  their 
Union.  Everything  is  against  them;  no  money,  starva- 
tion: an  industry  that  is  in  an  awful  mess.  A hope- 
less proposition  I was  firmly  convinced  when  I left  New 
York  but  I shall  leave  tomorrow  morning  believing 
they  will  win;  that  they  will  create  a clean,  strong  mil- 
itant mine  workers  union.  Why?  Because  they  are  de- 
termined to  have  it;  regardless  of  the  cost  to  them- 
selves. They  have  a spirit  and  enthusiasm  to  which  one 
can  only  bow  very  humbly,  and  then  pitch  in  and  help 
with  everything  one  has. 

If  you  can  get  together  any  clothing — anything — send 
it  direct  to  the  West  Virginia  Mine  Workers,  Old  Kan- 
awha Bank  Building,  Charleston,  West  Virginia.  Your 
little  now  will,  literally,  save  lives. 
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Three  Little  Stories  of  Courting 

By  Luther  K.  Long 


Out  on  M55,  where  the  smooth  highway  makes  a 
graceful  curve,  it  dips  into  a little  valley  and  crosses  a 
purling  brook.  On  this  side  of  said  brook  lives  a pros- 
perous widow,  and  on  the  other  side  dwells  a thrifty 
bachelor. 

In  the  pastures  on  her  side  of  the  brook,  covered  with 
luscious  grass,  grazed  her  trim  and  fine  Guernsey  cows 
which  supported  her  well  with  their  high  quality  milk. 
On  somewhat  rougher  land  his  noted  herd  of  Short- 
horns pastured,  and  the  sale  of  their  flesh  provided 
the  owner  with  a good  income.  . Both  herds  drank  from 
the  same  brook,  and  their  owners  frequently  met  at  the 
watering-place. 

Right  you  are.  The  very  thing  you  are  thinking  of 
happened.  They  fell  in  love,  or,  at  least,  they  thought 
they  did.  He  got  to  planning.  Eventually  he  would  sell 
the  Guernseys,  buy  some  more  Short-horns,  and  have 
the  largest  and  finest  herd  of  these  great  cattle  for 
miles  and  miles  along  the  pike.  Moreover,  he  brought 
his  mending  and  darning  for  her  to  attend  to. 

Yes,  it  is  all  off  now.  The  Guernseys  and  the  Short- 
horns still  graze  in  adjoining  pastures  and  drink  from 
the  cool,  sweet  waters  of  the  purling  brook,  but  their 
owners  no  longer  hold  sweet  converse  at  the  watering- 
place. 


Out  on  M72,  to  avoid  a steep  grade,  the  road  has  to 
wind  about  a hill.  It  finally  reaches  a ridge  from  which 
are  seen  many  hills  and  valleys  and  grassy  slopes.  On 
this  ridge,  at  the  left  of  the  road,  lives  a prosperous 
widower,  and  at  the  right  of  the  road  lives  a thrifty 
lady-in-waiting.  He  has  a large  flock  of  sheep  from 
which  he  makes  a good  living,  and  then  some,  by  sell- 
ing the  increase  of  the  flock  for  mutton.  She  has  a 
large  flock  of  another  valuable  breed  from  which  she 
makes  a good  living,  and  considerably  more,  by  selling 
the  clip  of  their  wool. 

He  invited  her  to  ride  to  town  with  him  in  his  new 
super-eight,  and  she  accepted  the  invitation  gladly. 
She  rode  to  church  with  him  the  following  Sunday. 
Matters  were  going  on  well.  And  the  neighbors  be- 
gan prophesying  that  soon  other  bells  than  those  worn 
by  the  sheep  would  be  ringing. 

But  she  got  to  planning.  Eventually,  she  planned,  his 
heavy  mutton-sheep  would  be  disposed  of,  her  own 
flock  would  be  largely  increased,  and  she  would  be- 
come known  as  the  greatest  fine-wool  sheep-woman 
in  all  the  hills  and  valleys  of  that  region  of  fine  hills 
and  valleys.  Moreover,  she  would  then  take  great  week- 
end drives  in  the  super-eight.  She  even  began  suggest- 
ing medium  length  trips  here  and  there  preparatory 
to  the  longer  drives  to  come. 

Yes,  it  is  all  off  now.  There  are  still  two  flocks  of 
sheep — pretty  good  flocks.  But  their  owners  no  longer 
ride  in  the  same  car. 


Beyond  the  marsh,  the  old-fashioned  country  road 
toils  up  a long  grade  to  the  high  table-land.  About 
half-way  up  the  slope,  over-looking  a beautiful  valley, 
lived  Florinda  with  her  widowed  mother.  She  had  a 
beautiful  garden  with  flowers  and  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Her  cash  income  was  derived  almost  exclusively 
from  a large  flock  of  fine  Brahma  chickens.  On  a near- 
by small  farm  lived  Orlando,  returned  from  the  World 
War,  caring  for  his  aged  father.  The  principal  part  of 


his  cash  income  was  derived  from  eggs  produced  by  a 
large  flock  of  White  Leghorn  hens. 

Florinda  and  Orlando  became  more  than  casually 
interested  in  each  other’s  work.  They  frequently  ex- 
changed products,  and  spent  an  increasingly  large  share 
of  their  time  together. 

Yes,  you  have  guessed  it  again.  They  became  lovers, 
and  talked  much  of  combining  operations.  Gradually 
they  became  real  cooperators  in  spirit. 

“I  shouldn’t  want  you  to  sell  your  Leghorns,”  de- 
clared Florinda  to  her  neighbor.  “For,  though  they 
are  small  they  are  great  layers,  and  I do  so  much  en- 
joy gathering  and  marketing  eggs.” 

“And  I do  hope  you  will  never  think  of  selling  your 
Brahmas,”  enthusiastically  rejoined  Orlando.  “For, 
though  they  do  not  lay  so  many  eggs  as  do  the  Leg- 
horns, they  grow  into  such  large  and  stately  birds  and 
make  such  fine  roasters  that  I have  always  been  proud 
them.” 

Yes,  Orlando  and  Florinda  got  married.  They  kept 
both  kinds  of  fowls.  They  did  more.  By  cross-breeding 
and  careful  selection  they  now  have  a new  and  im- 
proved variety.  The  bodies  of  these  birds  are  almost  as 
large  as  the  Brahmas,  and  there  flesh  is  even  better. 
They  have  the  same  beautiful  markings,  but  without 
the  unsightly  feathers  on  their  shanks.  Best  of  all,  they 
lay  full  as  many  eggs  as  do  the  Leghorns. 

Florinda  and  Orlando  are  as  happy  as  children.  They 
drive  to  town  in  their  new-type  fliver,  carrying  both 
fresh  eggs  and  choice  dressed  poultry. 


You  are  so  good  at  guessing  that,  without  doubt,  you 
are  already  sure  of  everything  else  I want  to  say.  But 
I am  setting  it  down  here  as  a matter  of  record: 

When  two  churches  are  courting  each  other  with  a 
view  to  union  they  should  not  be  seeking  selfish  ad- 
vantage. Rather,  they  should  be  given  to  admiring 
each  other  and  to  appreciating  the  value  of  the  con- 
tribution the  other  can  make  toward  the  enrichment  of 
their  common  life  and  their  combined  ability  to  serve. 
No  church  wants  to  be  taken  over  and  swallowed  up 
in  another,  no  matter  how  large  and  important  that 
other  may  be.  Each  church,  no  matter  how  small,  feels 
that  it  has  in  it  something  distinctive  that  may  be  used 
to  advantage  in  combination  with  others  for  the  work 
of  the  kingdom.  That  element  deserves  recognition. 

A community  church,  because  made  up  of  many  and 
varied  elements,  can  be  an  exceedingly  live  and  ef- 
fective organization;  if  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Master. 


“Country  Boys  and  Girls  Speaking” 

O.  H.  Benson,  of  the  National  Council  of  Boy  Scouts, 
has  made  available  to  this  Department  reports  of  a sur- 
vey of  the  attitudes  of  farm  boys  and  girls  of  Emmet 
County,  Iowa,  toward  farming  and  farm  life.  In  all, 
1,210  reports  were  received,  683  from  girls  and  527  from 
boys.  A majority  (roughly  60%)  of  both  boys  and  girls 
stated  that  they  did  not  prefer  farm  life  to  urban  life. 
The  reasons  given  by  the  boys  who  preferred  farming 
were  that  there  are  economic  rewards  when  farming 
is  skilfully  done,  that  farming  is  the  most  healthful  oc- 
cupation, that  it  is  an  interesting  and  permanent  form 
of  work,  that  it  is  an  independent  life.  Those  not  pre- 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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No  Bishops  Lost! 

By  Cliff  Titus,  of  Joplin,  Mo. 


Rev.  John  M.  Moore,  former  general  secretary  for  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  speaking  before  the 
Northern  Baptist  Convention  in  Kansas  City  recently, 
said  that  federation  is  the  best  answer  to  the  demand 
for  Protestant  unity.  Then  he  proceeded  to  state  that 
the  only  unity  the  churches  could  hope  for  is  that 
which  already  exists  through  the  Federal  Council.  That 
is  there  can  be  a federation  of  churches  but  no  unity. 
Churches  can  be  like  the  different  states,  each  having 
its  own  identity,  organization,  denominational  distinc- 
tions but  that  all  can  work  together. 

That  is  a great  solution!  That  is,  it  is  a great  solu- 
tion for  people  to  talk  about  who  do  not  take  the  mat- 
ter of  church  unity  seriously.  And  it  is  a great  line 
of  talk  to  put  out  to  denominational  conventions.  Any 
denomination  can  accept  that  view  and  most  of  them 
will  gladly.  They  will  accept  it  because  it  will  in  no 
way  interfere  with  their  denominational  aspirations. 
It  will  in  no  way  break  up  their  denominational  plans. 
It  will  in  no  way  disorganize  their  denominational 
machinery.  In  fact  it  will  in  no  way  do  anything  that 
might  cause  a union  among  the  churches. 

One  leading  newspaper  had  a headline  on  Mr. 
Moore’s  speech  like  this:  “No  Bishop  Will  Be  Lost  In 

Union  Under  Federal  Council.” 

Ah,  Ha!  That  let  the  bug  out  from  under  the  chip! 
Mr.  Moore  knew  that  he  would  “get  by”  in  a great  way 
with  that  speech.  He  knew  it  because  he  was  pretend- 
ing to  be  for  unity  (and  every  churchman  likes  to 
pretend  to  be  for  unity) , but  he  knew  that  at  the  same 
time  he  would  stand  in  well  with  the  denominational 
officials  because  they  would  be  assured  that  under  his 
plan  there  would  be  no  loss  of  jobs! 

Of  course,  seriously  speaking,  no  one  thinks  Mr. 
Moore’s  suggestion  has  anything  to  do  with  real  church 
unity.  Oh,  of  course,  the  churches  must  work  together, 
and  they  do — after  a fashion.  But  to  pretend  to  be 
working  together  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  and 
still  go  right  on  in  a competetive  scheme  of  denomina- 
tional pride  and  machinery  would  be  funny  were  it  not 
so  tragic.  To  say  he  believes  in  unity,  but  in  the  same 
breath  maintain  that  churches  should  maintain  their 
denominational  organizations  and  peculiarities  is  to 
cause  people  with  any  sense  of  humor  to  laugh.  And 
to  say  that  there  can  be  any  kind  of  effective  church 
federation  with  two  or  three  hundred  separate  divisions 
of  the  church  in  existence  is  too  much  for  sensible 
people. 

Church  unity  means  just  what  it  says,  “Unity.”  Not 
some  more  camouflage.  Not  some  pretense.  Not  some 
nice-sounding  phrases.  It  means  unity — consolidation 
— getting  together.  It  means  fewer  organizations.  It 
means  fewer  church  buildings.  It  means  less  church 
machinery.  It  means  cutting  down  the  overhead.  It 
means  allowing  people  to  worship  and  think  as  they 
please  and  still  belong  to  the  same  organization.  It 
means,  of  course,  a recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  earthly  reason  for  so  many  organizations  any  more. 
It  means  that  they  are  a waste  and  a sin  and  a hind- 
rance to  what  the  church  is  trying  to  do  and  a mock- 
ery of  everything  the  church  professes. 

And  it  means  that  some  bishops  will  be  lost.  And 
that  is  where  the  trouble  starts!  But  it  is  true,  never- 
theless. It  means  that  there  will  be  fewer  bishops  and 


fewer  secretaries  and  fewer  preachers,  and  it  means 
that  many  of  the  bishops,  secretaries  and  preachers 
will  oppose  such  a movement;  they  are  opposing  it, 
although  many  of  them  try  to  pose  as  believing  in  unity 
at  the  same  time.  But  it  can’t  be  done,  unity  can’t 
come  without  losing  some  bishops.  And  that  just  re- 
minds us  that  unity  is  coming  right  now,  pretty  fast, 
and  that  it  is  coming,  and  is  going  to  continue  to  come, 
in  spite  of  the  bishops! 


Farm  Families  and  The  Church 

A summary  of  contributions  of  farm  families  to  local 
churches,  based  on  extensive  studies  of  expenditures 
and  standards  of  living,  was  made  recently  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Wisconsin  Home  Missions  Council  by 
Dr.  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Dr.  Kirkpatrick  found  that  2,886  farm  families  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  States  gave  an  average  of  $28 
per  family  to  churches  in  the  year  1923-24.  In  the  same 
period  798  families  in  New  York  and  Ohio  contributed 
an  average  of  $13  per  family.  These  contributions  were 
respectively  1.8  per  cent  and  1.3  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  total  expenditures  for  family  living. 

More  recent  data  on  Wisconsin  farm  families  in  five 
counties  for  the  year  1929-30  are  published  in  mimeo- 
graphed stencil  bulletins  106  and  108  of  the  Wisconsin 
College  of  Agriculture,  both  written  by  E.  L.  Kirkpat- 
rick, P.  E.  McNall  and  May  L.  Cowles.  In  Green  County, 
Wisconsin,  143  families  contributed  an  average  of  $23.20 
per  year  to  churches;  in  Dane  County,  150  families  con- 
tributed an  average  of  $33;  in  Portage  County  159  fam- 
ilies gave  an  average  of  $19.70;  in  Langdale  County  the 
average  contribution  of  105  families  was  $8.60;  and  in 
Sawyer  County  for  106  families  the  figure  was  $8.20. 

These  payments  to  churches  ranged  from  about  .7 
per  cent  of  the  total  expended  yearly  for  family  living 
in  Langdale  County,  Wisconsin,  a pioneer  cutover  area, 
to  two  per  cent  in  Dane  County,  Wisconsin,  a. settled 
dairy  region. 

Contributions  to  churches  on  the  part  of  farm  fam- 
ilies generally  greatly  exceed  those  to  charities,  social 
welfare  or  other  benevolent  purposes. 


“Country  Boys  and  Girls  Speaking” 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

ferring  agriculture  stated  that  there  is  no  money  in 
farming,  that  the  work  is  too  hard,  that  prices  for  farm 
products  are  too  low  or  unfair,  that  farm  life  is  too  con- 
fining. 

The  girls  who  wanted  to  stay  on  the  land  said  that 
farming  is  the  most  interesting  and  wholesome  life, 
that  one  has  good  food  and  healthful  conditions,  and 
that  one  has  independence.  Those  who  preferred  urban 
life  stated  that  farm  work  is  too  hard,  that  it  is  not 
satisfying,  that  there  is  too  much  work  for  the  income, 
and  that  farm  life  is  too  lonesome  and  monotonous. 


Does  It  Pay  To  Advertise? 

Advertising  Solicitor:  “Why  don’t  you  advertise?” 
Merchant:  “No  sir!  I tried  it  once  and  it  nearly  ruined 
me.” 

Solicitor:  “Nearly  ruined  you?  How  was  that?” 
Merchant:  “People  came  in  here  and  bought  everything  I 
had!” 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared,  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  of  St.  Luke’s  Luth  eran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  HEADINGS 

The  vacation  season  of  another  year  has  again  passed. 
Fonowing  Laoor  Day  we  enter  tnat  part  oi  the  year  that  is 
marked  by  earnest  labor  and  toil.  This  applies  to  one’s  daily 
work;  it  also  applies  to  one’s  religious  interests.  With  the 
lighter  summer  months  over  again,  the  churches  of  our 
land  prepare  for  the  Rally  Day  season.  The  work  of  the 
Lord  requires  that  we  take  the  work  of  our  religion  with 
zeal  and  earnestness. 

It  is  now  time  to  begin  a fresh  study  of  the  Word  of  God. 
The  passages  outlined  for  your  study  during  the  weeks  be- 
fore us,  if  properly  used,  will  furnisn  you  with  a great  deal 
of  motive  power  in  your  Christian  service.  Notice  how  these 
passages  are  related  to  the  general  theme  of  the  lessons, 
The  Spread  of  Chrisianity.” 

Week  of  September  20:September  20,  Romans  8:1-10; 
September  21,  Acts  9:10-19;  September  22,  Acts  11:5-18; 
September  23,  Matthew  28:16-20;  September  24,  Acts  13:40- 
52;  September  25,  Acts  14:19-28;  September  26,  Romans  10: 
5-15. 

Week  of  Septembr  27:  September  27,  Matthew  13:31-33; 
September  28,  Acts  15:36-41;  September  29,  Acts  16:1-5; 
September  30,  Acts  16:6-10;  October  1,  Acts  16:11-15;  Oct- 
ober 2,  Matthew  28:16-20;  October  3,  Mark  16:14-20. 

Week  of  October  4:  October  4,  Romans  15:18-21;  October 
5,  Acts  16:16-18;  October  6,  Acts  16:19-34;  October  7,  Acts 
16:35-40;  October  8,  Pnilippians  2:1-11;  October  9,  Phillip- 
pians 3:10-16;  October  lu,  Phillippians  4:4-7. 

Week  of  October  11:  October  11,  Phillippians  4:8-20;  Oct- 
ober 12,  Acts  17:1-9;  October  13,  Acts  17:10-15;  October  14, 
I Thessalonians  2:1-12;  October  15,  I Thessalonians  5:12- 
28;  October  16,  II  Thessalonians  2:13-17;  October  17,  II 
Thessalonians  3:1-17. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 

September  20 -“The  Councd  ut  Jerusalem” -Acts  15:1-31,  Gal- 
atians 2 

The  Christian  movement  was  branching  out  into  the 
Gentile  world,  originally  starting  in  Palestine  as  a move- 
ment among  Jews,  it  was  necessary  tnat  there  be  a clear 
understanding  in  all  things  in  connection  with  its  spread 
to  the  Gentiles. 

'int  Council  held  at  Jerusalem  at  which  Pam  and  the 
other  missionaries  to  the  Gentiles  report  the  blessings  that 
had  come  upon  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  them  con- 
vinced the  leaders  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  that  there 
could  be  no  limit  placed  upon  the  extension  of  the  Gospel. 

Notice  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  spoken  of  as  “men 
that  have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.”  In  this  day  of  ease,  we  need  to  hear  the 
burning  challenge  of  the  Master  to  be  willing  to  endure 
hardship  for  the  name  of  Jesus.  Courageous  living  is  needed 
in  our  day. 

It  was  a great  encouragement  to  the  Church  at  Antioch 
in  Syria  to  continue  its  missionary  labors  when  the  en- 
couraging letter  was  read  from  the  Church  pillars  in  Jer- 
usalem. To  command  those  who  have  done  a good  work  is 
to  inspire  them  for  nobler  deeds. 

A charitable  helpful  spirit  was  a mark  of  the  early  Christ- 
ians. It  is  also  a mark  of  the  Christians  of  1931.  “Only  they 
would  that  we  should  remember  the  poor;  which  very  thing 
I was  also  zealous  to  do.” 


September  27 -“The  Spread  of  Christianity  in  Asia" -Matthew 
13:24-33 

The  province  of  Asia,  located  in  the  heart  of  modern  Asia 
Minor,  one  of  the  busy  centers  of  the  ancient  Roman  Em- 
pire. Its  cities  were  teeming  with  life.  Where  the  ways  of 
life  crossed  Paul  and  the  other  missionaries  went  with  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  They  worked  out  from  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue to  the  Gentiles  in  the  community. 

In  its  spreading  out  Christianity  started  at  Jerusalem;  it 
moved  to  Samaria,  then  to  Joppa,  then  to  Caesarea,  then 
to  Antioch,  in  Syria,  then  to  Cyprus,  and  northward  to  the 
cities  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe. 

Many  workers  took  part  in  the  Christian  missionary  enter- 


prise: John,  the  beloved  disciple,  Peter,  Stephen,  Phillip  the 
evangelist,  Barnabas,  Paul,  John  Mark,  and  many  otners. 
Their  metnod  was  to  preach  and  evangelize.  The  result  oi 
tneir  work  was  amazing.  A Christian  community  was  estab- 
lished wnerever  there  was  a group  of  converts,  and  the 
Christian  Church  was  thus  estaDlished  on  the  various  parts 
ox  the  Roman  Empire.  A power  greater  than  that  oi  the 
Caesars  was  at  work,  destined  to  exert  a world  wide  influ- 
ence. 

May  God  give  us  today  some  of  the  zeal  of  those  early 
followers  of  Jesus  that  we  may  joyfully  share  in  the  conun- 
ued  progress  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  so  much 
needed  in  our  distracted  world. 


October  4-“The  Macedonian  Call”-Acts  15:36-16:15,  Romans 
15:18-21 

The  gospel  of  Christ  could  not  be  limited.  It  must  be  car- 
ried to  Europe.  Hence,  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  Paul  had  the  vision  of  the  man  from  Mac- 
edonia in  the  city  of  Troas.  “Come  over  into  Macedonia  and 
help  us”  was  the  challenging  call. 

There  was  an  immediate  answer.  “Straightway”  Paul  and 
his  company  set  sail  for  Philippi,  a strategic  Roman  colony. 
What  a thrill  it  must  have  been  to  these  messengers  of 
the  gospel  to  cross  over  to  another  continent!  God  guided, 
and  Paul  and  his  companions  yielded  themselves  to  the 
leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Paul  made  a careful  survey  of  the  situation  in  Philippi. 
When  the  Sabbath  day  arrived  he  looked  for  a group  of 
those  who  were  assembled  to  worship  God.  He  found  such 
a group  on  the  bank  of  a river  near  the  city.  He  found  an 
open  door  of  opportunity  there.  Lydia,  a business  woman, 
who  had  come  to  Philippi  from  her  home  city  of  Thyatira 
to  sell  purple  goods,  listened  with  keen  interest  to  the  mes- 
sage of  Paul.  She  was  one  who  worshipped  God,  and  she 
responded  to  this  new  light  that  came  to  her.  She  was  the 
first  one  to  become  a Christian  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
She  showed  her  genuine  faith  by  her  hospitality. 

When  received  with  receptive  hearts,  the  Gospel  still 
brings  a ready  response.  It  is  for  us  today  to  sow  the  seed 
of  the  Word.  God  will  give  the  increase.  We  need  more  of 
Paul’s  missionary  inspiration,  zeal  and  foresight. 


October  ll-“Paul  in  Philippi” -Acts  16: 16-40;  Philippians  4: 
4-9 

Paul  knew  what  it  was  to  endure  hardship.  After  helping 
an  unfortunate  girl,  he  was  called  upon  to  pass  through  a 
severe  trial.  The  men  who  had  been  making  money  through 
the  misfortune  of  this  girl  worked  up  a conspiracy  against 
Paul  and  Silas  and  they  were  treated  shamefully  and 
thrown  into  prison.  But  songs  in  the  night  filled  their  souls 
as  they  sat  uncomfortably  in  the  inner  prison.  The  other 
prisoners  listened  attentively  to  their  praises.  And  an  earth- 
quake opened  the  doors  of  the  prison.  In  despair  the  jail 
keeper  was  about  to  take  his  life,  when  Paul  called  to  him 
to  spare  his  life.  And  the  jailer  came  in,  and  falling  down 
before  the  apostles,  uttered  those  memorable  words:  “What 
must  I do  to  be  saved?” 

Paul  was  ready  with  the  answer  “Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  thou  and  thy  house.”  And 
that  night  the  jailer  became  a Christian.  Instantly  he  be- 
gan to  walk  in  the  new  way  of  kindness  and  love.  Believing 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  transforms  life. 

Christianity  is  a religion  of  joy.  Paul  could  say  “Rejoice 
in  the  Lord  always.”  Can  you?  “Gloom  and  sorrow  are  not 
consistent  with  the  abiding  faith  of  the  child  of  God.  Joy 
is  one  of  Christ’s  best  gifts  to  us.  His  Gospel  is  a message 
of  song  and  gladness.  Hope  thou  in  God.” 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

September  20-“Our  Share  in  Making  Christ  Known  to  the 
World”-Romans  1:14-16 

September  27-“What  Our  Society  Plans  to  Do  This  Year” 
-Ecclesiastes  9: 10;  11: 6 

October  4-“What  Jesus  Teaches  About  Obedience”-Mat- 
thew  7:20-27 

October  ll-“What  is  Expected  of  Us  as  Good  Citizens”- 
Romans  13:1-7 
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The  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  WORKERS  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Richard  E.  Shields,  Executive  Secretary 


The  church  adjustment  situation  in  Maine  is  going  for- 
ward at  this  time  with  new  interest  due  to  three  causes: 
first,  necessity;  second,  cooperation  on  the  part  of  leaders 
in  the  Interdenominational  Committee;  and  third,  due  to 
the  increased  activities  of  the  Inter-Seminary  Commission 
at  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  The  Community  Church 
Workers  have  furnished  information  to  dozens  of  places  in 
Maine  concerning  uniting  of  churches  and  requests  contin- 
ue to  come  regularly. 

We  were  in  conference  with  leaders  recently  at  Orono, 
New  Harbor  and  Dover-Foxcroft,  Maine,  and  our  services 
were  deeply  appreciated  by  all  those  participating. 

In  the  Maine  Every  Community  Survey,  Professor  Ralph 
Adams  summarizes  the  conditions  as  follows: 

“1.  Many  small,  weak,  competing  churches. 

2.  A generally  underpaid  and  over-worked  rural  min- 
istry. 

3.  An  inadequately  trained  rural  ministry,  both  in  theo- 
logical preparation  and  in  rural  leadership. 

4.  A general  policy  of  placing  the  weakest  rural  pastors 
in  the  weakest  places. 

5.  Granting  of  mission  aid  or  sustentation  to  competi- 
tive churches  in  over-churched  fields. 

6.  The  existence  of  endowments  which  guarantee  the 
continuation  of  competitive  churches. 

7.  The  existence,  in  over-churched  as  well  as  in- 
adequately or  under-churched  fields,  of  great  numbers  of 
unchurched  people. 

8.  Many  rural  communities  and  areas  without  any 
church  organization  or  service,  and  many  communities  with 
insufficient  church  service. 

9.  Hunderds  of  lake  and  coastal  communities  with  a 
large  temporary  summer  population. 

10.  Depopulation  of  rural  communities  and  the  loss  of 
local  leadership  through  the  great  drift  to  the  city. 

11.  Inequality  in  economic  returns  for  agriculture,  and 
the  existence  in  the  state  of  a high  percentage  of  marginal 
farm  land. 

12.  The  impression  among  the  ministry  that  the  rural 
ministry  is  a great  field  for  serving  a professional  appren- 
ticship,  but  not  one  which  demands  the  best  abilities  of 
promising  ministerial  servants. 

13.  Disastrously  short  pastorates  in  the  rural  parishes. 

14.  General  neglect  of  rural  church  needs  in  inter- 
denominational and  denominational  administrative  and 
promotional  circles. 

Other  evidences  might  also  be  listed  but  these  seem  to 
be  the  most  prominent  and  the  most  vital  ones.  They  sug- 
gest the  approach  which  should  be  made  to  the  situation 
in  Maine,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  carefully  an- 
alyzed and  constructive  methods  intelligently  applied.” 

The  conclusions  reached  at  conferences  held  were  as 
follows: 

“In  view  of  the  facts  so  freshly,  forcibly  and  convinc- 
ingly brought  to  our  attention  by  this  Every  Community 
Survey  of  Maine,  we  would  emphatically  urge  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  all  churches  and  Christians,  and  particularly 
upon  all  those  responsible  for  the  administration  and  pro- 
motion of  our  Christian  service  following  principles: 

1.  Fullest  cooperation  among  organized  bodies  of 
Christians  in  over-churched  areas. 

2.  Definite  responsibility  of  Christian  people  in  cities 
and  large  town  areas  through  financial  aid  and  personal 
service  for  the  Christian  welfare  of  people  living  in  sur- 
rounding rural  areas  that  there  may  be  a reversal  of  the 
statement  found  true  by  Dr.  H.  Paul  Douglass:  ‘the  village 
church  has  a longer  killing  range  than  it  has  a service 
range.’ 

3.  Fresh  reliance  upon  our  organized  missionary  agen- 
cies to  limit  expenditure  of  missionary  funds  in  competing 
church  areas;  encouragement  for  missionary  use  of  aug- 
mented funds  where  needed  in  non-competing  areas. 

4.  A new  grappling  with  the  needs  of  an  adequate 
Christian  ministry  to  all  isolated,  overlooked  and  neglected 
communities  so  that  the  day  may  be  hastened  when  it  can 
be  said  of  our  fair  commonwealth  that  there  are  no  com- 
munities without  adequate  Christian  Service,  and  no  com- 
munities where  there  is  rivalry  in  the  things  of  Christ. 

5.  A more  sufficient  program  of  religious  education  so 
that  all  our  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  women,  as  well 


as  adults,  shall  be  assured  of  continuity  in  religious  instruc- 
tion in  harmony  with  modern  methods  of  religious  edu- 
cation and  principles  of  moral  and  religious  development 
so  fundamental  to  stable  character  and  enlightened  Chris- 
tian citizenship. 

6.  Coordination  of  programs  of  young  people’s  work 
embracing  diverse  phases  of  interest  and  organization,  and 
the  furnishing  of  young  people  with  constructive  programs 
for  training  for  life  and  preparation  for  their  vocations. 

7.  An  adequately  trained  ministry,  particularly  for  lead- 
ership in  rural  communities  and  the  constructive  develop- 
ment of  lay  leadership  in  local  Christian  groups. 

8.  The  consolidation  of  the  present  agencies  which  rep- 
resent the  various  denominations  in  inter-church  work. 
As  a first  item  in  this  program,  there  should  be  a combi- 
nation of  the  Interdenominational  Commission  and  the 
Maine  Council  of  Religious  Education.  We  call  attention 
to  the  statement  of  ‘Ideals’  of  Comity  in  Town  and  Country 
Church  Work  in  Maine,’  adopted  by  the  Interdenomination- 
al Commission  in  1928.  On  this  basis,  if  used  by  the  churches 
in  the  smaller  communities,  the  needs  of  the  rural  fields 
can  be  much  more  adequately  served. 

9.  The  holding  of  later  meetings  in  as  many  rural  and 
urban  centers  as  possible  to  present  and  discuss  the  survey 
and  to  take  action  on  the  needs  of  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hoods. 

10.  Hearty  approval  of  the  attempt  being  made  by  the 
Waldo  County  Rural  Parish  Association  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate program  of  religious  work  and  education  for  the  en- 
tire county. 

11.  Cooperation  in  the  use  of  the  radio  for  extending 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  for  reaching  isolated 
people  otherwise  impossible,  but  with  a firm  realization  that 
no  radio  service  can  serve  as  a complete  substitute  for 
church  life  and  functions.” 

The  services  of  our  offices  and  leaders  are  offered  to  all 
for  the  early  fall  and  winter.  If  you  are  interested  address 
us  at  1309  Chicago  Temple,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Poisoned  on  the  job 

Dangers  of  occupational  poisoning  faced  by  modern  in- 
dustrial workers  are  indicated  in  a recent  report  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  covering  compensa- 
tion cases  for  1930.  Eighteen  types  of  industrial  poisoning 
were  compensated  last  year,  though  twenty-seven  different 
poisons  are  covered  by  the  New  York  law.  Altogether  770 
cases  of  occupational  poison  were  reported,  of  which  350 
were  due  to  lead,  thirty-six  to  benzol,  twenty-nine  to  chrom- 
ium, twenty-one  to  carbon  monoxide,  and  334  to  all.  other 
industrial  poisons.  The  report  points  out  that  one  of  the 
difficulties  in  preventing  occupational  poisoning  is  that  “no 
sooner  have  you  banished  one  poison  than  another  comes 
to  take  its  place.”  Thus  the  substitution  of  chrome  plating 
for  nickel  for  bathroom  fixtures,  toasters,  toilet  articles,  and 
so  on  means  that  a large  group  of  workers  are  now  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  chromic  acid  poisoning  “which  may  cause 
perforation  of  the  nasal  septum  and  disagreeable  sores  on 
the  bodies  of  the  workers.” — The  Survey. 


Strong  Drink,  Today 

“All  over  Europe,  in  London,  in  Paris,  in  Berlin,  in  Wax- 
saw,  in  Rome,  in  Moscow  they  ask  you  one  question:  “How 
is  prohibition  coming  along  in  America?”  In  our  own  coun- 
try it  occupies  the  entire  stage,  along  with  unemployment. 
Temperance  and  the  cure  of  unemployment  are  two  su- 
preme public  questions  at  this  hour.  We  seem  to  have  closed 
the  saloons  and  opened  our  homes  to  liquor — that  is  not 
too  strong  a statement,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  good, 
old  U.  S.  A.  People  are  drinking  who  never  thought  of  drink- 
ing before.  The  cup,  or  rather  the  flask,  is  pressed  to  others’ 
lips,  we  do  tempt  others  to  fall.  People  will  do  almost  any- 
thing in  order  to  be  considered  up-to-the-minute.  The 
Joneses  serve  cocktails,  therefore  so  must  we — that  is  the  ar- 
gument which  one  hears  on  every  side.  Young  married 
people,  of  the  utmost  respectability,  come  to  me  and  tell 
me  that  in  the  homes  where  they  go  liquor  is  served.  They 
want  to  know  what  to  do  when  guests  come  to  their  homes. 
Young  people  go  out  to  parties  in  the  best  homes;  some- 
one, or  more  than  one,  is  sure  to  bring  along  the  silver 
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flask.  The  one  who  does  not  drink  is  considered  odd.  To  cap 
the  climax,  a Christian  woman  bought  her  husband  a 
handsome  silver  tiask  in  a handsome  leather  case  for  Christ- 
mas! Drinking  is  quite  common  in  these  eastern  cities  in 
good  circles,  and  I wish  I could  tell  you  that  the  custom 
is  on  the  decline.  Everybody  knows  that  liquor  can  be  secur- 
ed any  place.  Bootleggers  enter  offices  as  freely  as  life-in- 
surance agents — and  in  many  cases  are  more  welcome. 
Prominent  men  and  women  seem  not  to  be  exempt,  if  one 
may  believe  one-fourth  of  what  one  hears.  Worse  than  all — 
racxeteers,  powerful  as  booze  lords,  seem  to  gain  political 
power  in  some  of  our  cities  and  elsewhere. 

“It  is  a most  baffling  problem.  We  are  sure  that  we  do  not 
want  the  saloon  back,  but  we  already  have  numerous  drink- 
ing clubs  which  people  regard  with  cynical  indifference.  We 
do  not  want  the  government  to  go  into  the  liquor  business, 
and  yet  we  expect  the  government  to  do  more  than  we  are 
willing  to  do  ourselves  to  enforce  what  many!  do  not  want 
enforced.  We  do  not  want  the  Canadian  system  and  yet 
we  know  where  we  can  get  all  the  bottles  we  want.  We  do 
not  want  to  make  liquor  cheap  and  for  sale  in  every  gro- 
cery store,  and  yet  we  know  that  people  make  it  by  the 
score  of  gallons  right  in  their  own  cellars.  One  man  told 
me  that  he  had  fifty-two  gallons  in  his  own  cellar — and 
laughed  about  it.  These  seem  to  exhaust  the  possibilities: 
(1)  To  let  anybody  make  all  the  liquof  he  desires  and  sell 
it  for  what  he  can  get.  (2)  To  prohibit  its  manufacture  and 
sale  altogether,  and  enforce  this  decree.  (3)  To  adopt  the 
Canadian  or  Swedish  system  and  allow  places  for  the  sale 
of  bottles  under  governmental  control.  (4)  To  allow  prohi- 
bition to  go  by  default  or  nullification  and  permit  boot- 
leggers and  racketeers  to  run  the  towns  and  cities.  Any- 
one who  knows  the  public  temper  is  bound  to  report  that 
our  people  are  everywhere  growing  in  disgust  at  the  present 
system — i.  e.,  prohibition  in  name,  but  only  partially  enforc- 
ed. Either  it  can  be  enforced  and  should  be  with  a strong 
hand,  or  it  is  one  of  those  things  which  simply  cannot  be 
enforced  and  therefore  should  be  changed.  There  is  a grow- 
ing irritation  with  drinking  in  homes  and  by  young  people 
in  public  and  private.  Something  must  be  done  soon  and 
something  will  be. 

"And  here  our  lesson  comes  home  to  us,  for  whatever  the 
system  or  whatever  the  final  decision  (if  it  ever  is  final) 
we  know,  and  always  know,  that  we  ought  not  to  tempt 
our  brother  to  his  undoing.  We  know  that  many  people 
cannot  drink  in  moderation.  We  know  that  we  ought  not 
to  put  the  occasion  of  stumbling  in  his  path.  This  is  a solid 
Christian  principle  and  now  is  the  very  hour  to  stress  this 
teaching.  We  can  afford  to  make  a mistake  on  the  safe 
side.” 

— John  R.  Ewers,  Christian  Minister,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


What  Is  "Good  Politics?" 


A state  elective  officer  made  a speech  before  a group  of 
men.  The  speech  was  an  honest  expression  of  what  this  of- 
ficer believed  about  the  subject  under  consideration.  The 
speech  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  group,  where- 
upon some  one  remarked  that  it  was  not  “good  politics”  for 
this  officer  to  have  spoken  as  he  did  and  that  “he  should 
not  have  made  that  talk  if  he  ever  expected  to  run  for 
office  again.” 

This  instance  is  significant,  not  because  of  the  particu- 
lar occasion  on  which  it  occured  but  because  of  the  state 
of  mind  which  it  reveals. 

This  state  of  mind  is,  in  our  Judgment,  exactly  what  is 
the  chief  trouble  with  politics. 

The  implication,  in  this  instance,  seems  to  be  that  “good 
politics  consists  in  “using  words  that  don’t  mean  nothing” 
(as  Amos  and  Andy  would  say).  “Good  politics,”  according 
to  this  gentleman,  is  to  not  say  anything  to  which  excep- 
tion might  be  taken.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  use  platitudes 
and  phrases  that  will  please  your  audience.  Never,  under 
any  circumstances,  run  a chance  of  offending  your  listeners! 

This  is  “what’s  the  matter”  with  politics.  To  many, 
politics  is  simply  a game  to  be  played  with  a view  to  getting 
elected  to  something.  A premium  seems  to  be  placed  on 
statements  that  are  either  obscure  or  down-right  insincere. 
A politician  is  supposed  to  make  his  statements  in  such 
manner  that  he  can  jump  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
as  any  occasion  seems  to  demand.  Above  all  he  is  supposed 
to  agree  with  his  audience. 

As  a result  many  important  issues  are  never  treated  fairly 
and  honestly  and  intelligently.  Many  issues  which  are  of 
vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  society  are  used  merely 
as  political  footballs. 


And  the  blame  does  not  altogther  rest  upon  the  politi- 
cian. It  rests  partially  upon  all  those  who  have  the  above 
state  of  mind  in  regard  to  what  constitutes  “good  politics." 
Any  audience  who  asks  a speaker  to  appear  before  it  and 
then  demands  that  the  speaker  say  only  those  things  which 
are  agreeable  is  not  acting  either  Intelligently  or  honestly. 
Any  man  who  refers  to  subterfuges  and  tricky  practices 
and  lack  of  courageous  and  honest  statement  as  “good 
politics”  is  Just  as  guilty  of  cowardice  and  dishonesty  as  is 
the  politician  who  stoops  to  such  methods. 

What  is  “good  politics”  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful,  hon- 
est people?  Is  it  not  intelligence  and  honesty  and  courage 
and  good  sense?  We  believe  that  it  is  and  that  in  the  long 
run  the  politician  who  so  believes  will  win  the  support  of 
decent  people. 

We'  believe  that  society  is  getting  sick  and  tired  of  poli- 
tics as  a game  to  get  elected  to  something.  Subterfuges, 
evasions,  hypocitical  professions,  playing  up  moral  ordinary 
for  selfish  purposes  are  not  politics,  they  are  just  ordinary 
low-down,  cheap,  immoral,  gutter  tactics  that  should  be 
frowned  upon  by  all  decent  citizens  and  especially  by  all 
who  claim  to  be  leaders  of  moral  reform. 

Politics  is  the  science  of  government.  The  problems  of 
government  can  be  solved  only  by  honest  and  fearless  and 
free  discussion.  Any  man  who  values  any  office  above  these 
things  isn’t  worthy  of  respect  and  any  man  who  condones 
anything  less  in  the  interest  of  “good  politics”  has  already 
lost  his  self-respect. 

Any  man  might  be  mistaken  but  he  is  not  excusable  for 
being  a side-stepper  or  for  being  insincere.  Thoughtful 
people  can  forgive  honest  mistakes  but  they  cannot  for- 
give cowardice  and  dishonesty. 


As  we  write  this  editorial  word  comes  that  extra  guards 
are  being  thrown  around  the  capitol  because  of  threats  from 
Communists.  Guards  are  all  right  and  we  are  certainly 
in  favor  of  being  guarded  if  we  need  it!  But  we  cannot  help 
but  seriously  wonder  if  communism  and  other  evils  will 
not  finally  have  to  be  handled  through  some  understanding 
of  "good  politics”  as  we  have  tried  to  outline  above. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 


EUIGIOU8  EDUCATION  for  twenty-five  years  has  been 
an  open  forum  for  the  discussion  of  all  types  of  prob- 
lems concerning  religious  and  character  education.  Jews, 
Catholics,  Protestants,  church  and  public  school  educators, 
theologians,  psychologists  and  religious  educators  speak 
through  Its  pages. 

Articles  In  the  Journal  point  out  new  trends  In  religious 
and  character  education,  new  methods  In  concrete  situations, 
and  Integrate  knowledge  from  related  fields  of  science. 
Book  review's,  editorials,  news  notes,  reports  of  conventions, 
and  bibliographical  articles  on  special  subjects  are  regular 
features. 

The  members  of  the  R.  E.  A.  (all  of  whom  receive  the 
Journal)  represent  many  of  the  educational  leaders  In  re- 
ligious and  public  education,  as  well  as  administrators  and 
teachers  In  both  fields  who  find  the  Journal  a constant 
source  of  guidance  and  stimulation.  Membership  In  the  As- 
sociation Is  15.00,  which  Includes  a subscription  to  RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

‘T  appreciate  the  splendid  articles  that  you  have  made 
available  through  Religious  Education.  We  should  find  It 
quite  a loss  here  at  Yale  to  be  without  the  Journal." — 
H.  SHELTON  SMITH.  Divinity  School,  Yale  University. 


J5.00  Per  Year— 60  Cents  Per  Copy 

The  Religious  Education  Association 

59  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago. 
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WHAT  EMINENT  MEN  HAVE  SAID 

George  Washington:  ‘‘Every  man 

who  conducts  himself  as  a good  cit- 
izen, is  accountable  alone  to  God  lor 
ms  religious  faith,  and  should  be  pro- 
tected in  worsmpping  God  accorumg 
to  the  dictates  of  nis  own  conscience.'' 
— Reply  to  the  Baptists  of  Virginia, 
17b9. 

Thomas  Jefferson:  “Almightly  God 
ham  created  the  mind  free;  ail  at- 
tempts to  influence  it  by  temporal 
punishments  or  burdens,  or  by  civil 
incapacitations,  tend  only  to  beget 
habits  of  hypocrisy  and  meaness,  and 
are  a departure  from  the  plan  of  the 
noiy  Autnor  of  our  religion,  who  be- 
ing Lord  both  of  body  and  mind,  yet 
cnose  not  to  propagate  it  by  coercion 
on  either,  as  was  in  His  almighty  pow- 
er to  do.” — Virginia  Act  for  Establish- 
ing Religious  Freedom,  1785. 

Benjamin  Franklin:  “When  religion 
is  good,  it  will  take  care  of  itself; 
when  it  is  not  able  to  take  care  of  it- 
self, and  God  does  not  see  fit  to  take 
care  of  it,  so  that  it  has  to  appeal  to 
the  civil  power  for  support,  it  is  evi- 
dence to  my  mind  that  its  cause  is  a 
bad  one.” — Letter  to  Dr.  Price. 

James  Madison:  “Religion  is  not  in 
the  purview  of  human  government. 
Religion  is  essentially  distinct  from 
government  and  exempt  from  its  cog- 
nizance. A connection  between  them 
is  injurious  to  both.” — Letter  to  Ed- 
ward Everett,  1823. 

U.  S.  Grant:  “Leave  the  matter  of 
religion  to  the  family  altar,  the 
church,  and  the  private  school,  sup- 
ported entirely  by  private  contribu- 
tion. Keep  the  church  and  state  for- 
ever separate.” — Speech  at  Des  Moin- 
es, Iowa,  1875. 

Macaulay:  “The  whole  history  of 
the  Christian  religion  shows  that  she 
is  in  far  greater  danger  of  being  cor- 
rupted by  the  alliance  of  power  than 
of  being  crushed  by  its  opposition.” 
Essay  on  “Southey’s  Colloquies.” 

Dr.  Philip  Schaff:  “Secular  power 
has  proved  a satanic  gift  to  the 
church,  and  ecclesiastical  power  has 
proved  an  engine  of  tyranny  in  the 
hands  of  the  state.” — “Church  and 
State,”  p.  11. 

John  Clark  Ridpath:  “Proscription 
has  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  modern 
government  of  the  world.  The  stake, 
the  gibbet,  and  the  rack,  thumb- 
screws, swords,  and  pillory,  have  no 
place  among  the  machinery  of  civi- 
lization. Nature  is  diversified;  so  are 
human  faculties,  beliefs,  and  prac- 
tices. Essential  freedom  is  the  right  to 
differ,  and  that  right  must  be  sacredly 
respected.” — “History  of  the  World,” 
Vcl.  Ill,  p.  1354. 

Declaration  of  Independence:  “We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.” 

United  States  Constitution:  “Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  a- 
bridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press.” 

Thomas  Clarke:  “There  are  many 
who  do  not  seem  to  be  sensible  that 
all  violence  in  religion  is  irreligious, 
and  that,  whoever  is  wrong,  the  per- 
secutor cannot  be  right.” 


John  Wesley:  “Condemn  no  man 
for  not  thinking  as  you  think.  Let 
every  one  enjoy  the  full  and  free  lib- 
erty of  thinking  for  himself.  Let  every 
man  use  his  own  judgement,  since 
every  man  must  give  an  account  of 
himself  to  God.  Abhor  every  approach, 
in  any  kind  or  degree,  to  the  spirit 
of  persecution.  If  you  cannot  reason 
to  persuade  a man  into  the  truth, 
never  attempt  to  force  a man  into  it. 
If  love  will  not  compel  him  to  come, 
leave  him  to  God,  the  Judge  of  all.” 
Gibbon:  “It  is  incumbent  on  the 
authors  of  persecution  previously  to 
reflect  whether  they  are  determined 
to  support  it  in  the  last  extreme. 
They  excite  the  flame  which  they 
strive  to  extinguish;  and  it  soon  be- 
comes necessary  to  chastise  the  con- 
tumacy, as  well  as  the  crime,  of  the 
offender.  The  fine  which  he  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  discharge,  expose  his 
person  to  the  severities  of  the  law; 
and  his  contempt  of  lighter  penalities 
suggests  the  use  and  propriety  of  cap- 
ital punishment.”— “Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,”  chap.  37,  par. 
23. 


WHY  CONSOLIDATE  CHURCHES 

BECAUSE  religion  under  competlve 
conditions  becomes  a divisive  influ- 
ence rather  than  a bond  of  fellowship 
in  the  community. 

BECAUSE  division  and  duplication 
dissipate  the  strength  of  Protestan- 
tism. 

BECAUSE  churches  in  overchurched 
communities,  in  their  zeal  for  com- 
petition, neglect  vast  nearby  areas, 
where  thousands  live  without  religious 
leadership. 

BECAUSE  many  good  people  keep 
aloof  from  their  local  churches,  repel- 
led by  sectarian  rivalry. 

BECAUSE  poular  interest  has  declin- 
ed in  the  points  of  theology  and  other 
differences  that  separate  the  denomi- 
nations. 

BECAUSE  hundreds  of  ministers 
through  competition  are  deprived  of 
just  salaries  and  of  any  challenging 
oportunity  for  service. 

BECAUSE  the  consolidated  school  is 
proving  by  its  example  the  value  of 
centralization. 

BECAUSE  many  churches  must  use 
all  their  feeble  strength  in  a struggle 
for  mere  existence,  and  can  do  little 
or  nothing  for  real  moral  and  spirit- 
ual betterment  in  their  communities. 

BECAUSE  good  roads  and  the  auto- 
mobile have  made  many  small  coun- 
try churches  superfluous,  favoring 
consolidation  in  larger  and  stronger 
churches  at  community  centers. 

BECAUSE  declining  rural  population 
in  many  localities  creates  a need  for 
consolidation  if  effective  religious 
leadership  is  to  be  preserved. 

BECAUSE  in  the  modern  city  or  town 
the  large,  well  financed,  well  equip- 
ped church  with  an  adequate  staff 


can  render  better  service  than  the 
small  church  of  an  earlier  day. 

BECAUSE,  with  150  consolidated 
churches  already  in  operation  in  Ohio, 
experience  clearly  demonstrates  the 
value  of  consolidation  in  terms  of: 

Better  pastoral  leadership 

More  liberal  financial  support 

Stronger  hold  upon  youth 
Increased  membership 

Better  buildings  and  equipment 

More  constructive  community  service 
— and  every  other  vital  feature  of  a 
modern  church  program. 


Clewiston  Community  Church,  of 
Florida 

Community  church,  of  Clewiston, 
Fla.,  has  an  affiliation  with  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  U.  S.  A.,  but  has  only 
two  Presbyterians  in  it  during  the  past 
five  years  of  its  history.  However,  it 
is  sponsored  by  the  Board  of  National 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
Clewiston  is  on  Lake  Okeechobee  in 
the  Everglades  where  there  are  disas- 
terous  hurricanes.  There  were  2300 
dead  at  this  town  during  the  1928 
storm.  The  community  suffers  just 
now  from  the  depression,  the  Southern 
Sugar  Company  being  in  the  hands  of 
receivers.  The  pastor  of  the  church 
is  W.  T.  Bailey.  He  would  like  to  ex- 
change with  some  man  in  the  north 
for  health  reasons. 


“What  Are  Parsons  for?” 

The  quickest  and  most  practical  way 
for  a parson  to  answer  this  question 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  people  would 
seem  to  be,  to  begin  by  not  saying  very 
much  about  what  parsons  are  for  on 
Sunday,  and  just  keep  proving  to  peo- 
ple one  by  one,  inch  by  inch,  and  point 
by  point  what  parsons  are  for  during 
the  week.  The  eight-hour-day  parson 
is  the  answer.  Sunday,  when  he  is 
merely  talking  about  what  he  doing, 
will  be  his  day  off. — Gerald  Stanley 
Lee. 


COMMUNITY  CHURCHES 

Your  support  is  needed 
in  a 

Real  Interdenominational 
Missionary  Project 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  in 
Santo  Domingo  is  a modern,  mis- 
sionary agency  in  which  three  de- 
nominations have  pooled  their  ef- 
forts and  offers  through  a united 
undenominational  Christian  effort, 
a well-rounded,  sound  missionary 
program. — evangelistic,  medical, 
educational  and  social  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  particular  West  In- 
dian people. 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  in 
Santo  Domingo  asks  for  the  interest 
and  support  of  all  interdenomina- 
tional churches  in  the  United  States. 

Write  for  literature  to 
419  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City. 
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A Study  of  Community  Type 
Churches  in  Kansas 

By  B.  W.  Sinderson,  of  Osceola,  Iowa 
It  is  not  too  late  to  share  with  the 
readers  of  “The  Community  Church- 
man” the  results  of  a study  made  last 
summer  of  community,  union  and  fed- 
erated churches  in  the  state  of  Kans- 
as; since  many  of  the  conditions  un- 
derlying these  churches  defy  the  ele- 
ment of  time  and  may  be  duplicated 
in  scores  of  community  churches 
throughout  the  United  States. 

This  study,  a voluntary  and  person- 
al effort  on  the  part  of  the  writer  who 
at  the  time  was  pastor  of  one  of  these 
churches,  was  undertaken  for  the  fol- 
lowing specific  reasons: 

1.  To  discover  the  number,  dis- 
tribution and  status  of  such 
churches  in  the  communities  of 
the  state,  noting  especially 
achievements  and  needs. 

2.  To  discover  what  factors  are 
retarding  religious  cooperation, 
especially  as  it  is  related  to  the 
programs  of  the  established  de- 
nominations. 

3.  To  seek  ultimately  a larger 
fellowship  of  community  church 
workers  and  leaders.  I discovered 
that  my  church,  as  well  as  myself, 
was  hungering  for  the  inspiration 
that  comes  from  outside  contacts 
with  those  conducting  similar  re- 
ligious programs. 

The  method  adopted  was  a combin- 
ation of  a report  and  questionnaire; 
mailed  to  the  forty-three  church  cor- 
respondents and  pastors,  representing 
as  many  churches  in  the  state.  A 
letter  of  explanation  and  a stamped 
envelope  was  enclosed  with  each  in- 
formation blank  to  insure  proper  un- 
derstanding and  an  immediate  re- 
sponse. This  information  blank  is  not 
reproduced  herewith.  This  is  not  nec- 
essary for  subsequent  facts  will  reveal 
to  the  reader  the  substance  of  this  in- 
quiry. In  the  background  of  all  return- 
ed answers  certain  causes  and  effects 
are  clearly  evident  and  aid  in  tabulat- 
ing results. 

Of  the  forty-three  (43)  report 
blanks  sent  out  twenty-five  (25)  were 
returned.  Two  (2)  of  these  came  back 
unclaimed;  six  (6)  were  returned  in 
blank  form  with  a notation  or  letter 
attached;  and  seventeen  (17)  were 
more  or  less  complete.  Considering  the 
possibility  of  incorrect  mailing  ad- 
dresses, inactive  churches,  irrespons- 
ible church  correspondents  and  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  first  time  such 
a study  was  undertaken;  results  were 
as  good  as  could  be  expected. 

The  six  (6)  incomplete  reports  come 
from  churches  that  are  wholly  or  in 
part  outside  the  pale  of  community 
religious  activities.  Two  (2)  had  dis- 
banded (no  reasons  given).  One  (1) 
operating  as  a denominational  church 
was  originally  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  other  denominational  churches. 
Nothing  was  said  as  to  its  efforts  to 
relate  itself  to  the  community.  In  an- 
other locality  the  former  community 
church  with  denominational  affilia- 
tion had  reverted  to  a definite  denom- 
inational program  having  nothing  in 
common  with  the  neighboring  church 
in  the  same  village.  The  pastor  adds 
this  comment,  “One  community 
church  affiliated  with  one  or  the  oth- 
er denomination  is  desirable,  but  not 


probable  within  the  near  future  with- 
out some  miracle.”  Another  letter 
states  that  their  federated  church  is 
under  denominational  control  and 
that  they  “do  not  care  to  make  ad- 
ditional reports  to  the  community 
church  organization.”  We  regret  that 
this  is  a misunderstanding  of  the  in- 
tent of  the  questionnaire  which  was  in 
no  respect  under  the  direction  of  an 
organization.  Finally,  one  leader  states 
without  comment  that  his  church  is 
affiliated  with  a denominational  con- 
ference. 

Information  gathered  from  the  sev- 
enteen complete  church  reports  re- 
veals interesting  situations  and  tragic 
needs.  These  are  more  important  than 
figures.  The  churches  are  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  state,  with  the  great- 
er majority  in  the  eastern  part.  This 
is  due  in  a large  degree  to  the  spare- 
ly settled,  wheat  growing  regions  of 
the  west. 

Eleven  (11)  of  these  churches  are 
in  towns  having  less  than  a thousand 
population.  Six  (6)  are  located  in 
towns  varying  in  population  from 
fourteen  hundred  ( 1 ,400)  to  six  thous- 
and (6,000.) 

If  these  churches  are  classified  as 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas, 

Rev.  Elliott  D.  Parkhill,  Secretary 
oi  Missions,  1816  Chestnut  8t., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National  — Evangelical  — Nonsectarian 
rural  evangelizing  agency  established  in  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organixes  and 
maintains  Union  Sunday  Schools;  distribute* 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visit* 
country  homes;  bolds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unrcacbod  by  Christian  effort,  partic 
ularly  where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in  no 
other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mission- 
ary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a Union 
Sunday  School  is  a neglected  community.  It 
takes  money  to  do  this  work.  All  contri- 
butions gratefully  received  and  acknowl- 
edged. 

REV.  V/.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D„ 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District. 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


to  types  of  organization  we  find  that 
seven  (7)  are  independent  commun- 
ity churches,  eight  (8)  are  federated 
churches,  and  two  (2)  are  denomin- 
ational community  churches. 

Some  of  the  seven  (7)  independent 
community  churches  are  affiliated 
with  some  denomination.  A few  are 
the  result  of  former  federations.  Their 
average  membership  is  158.  The  com- 
munity church  at  Partridge,  Kansas, 
affiliated  with  the  Congregationalists, 
is  doing  an  outstanding  work.  Com- 
munity goodwill,  adequate  building 
facilities  and  able  leadership  all  con- 
tribute to  this  end. 


IS  YOUR  CHURCH  PROGRESSIVE? 

No  progressive  church  can  afford  to 
be  without  an  attractive  and  interest- 
ing church  calendar  in  these  days  in 
which  intelligent  and  honest  public- 
ity and  advertising  play  so  large  a 
part  in  our  daily  lives. 

Alert  Community  Church  pastors 
have  been  quick  to  observe  that  the 
Ideal  Church  Calendar  enables  them 
to  keep  their  congregations  continu- 
ally thinking  of  Christianity  and  the 
Church  in  broad  terms,  thus  build- 
ing up  a group  consciousness  and 
feeling  of  solidarity  within  the  con- 
gregation.  Interdenominational  in 
form,  our  calendar  has  many  unique 
features.  Each  issue  is  illustrated. 
Topics  in  every  branch  of  religious 
and  church  life  are  discussed.  Two 
pages  are  left  blank  for  local  church 
notes. 

Write  us  for  samples. 

Church  Publications 
Dept.  C,  80  Lafayette  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


PULPIT  AND 
CHOIR 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hangings 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestments 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century. 

COX  SONS  VINING.  Inc., 
131-3  E.  23rd  St.  New  York 


Little  Stories  Of  Life  Annuities 

Number  Four 

(For  obvious  reasons  names  of  people  mentioned  in  this  series 
must  be  kept  confidential) 

Mr.  RST,  on  December  12.  1929,  made  a gift  of  $9160  on  the  Annuity  Plan  to  the  American 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society.  At  that  time  be  was  80  years  of  age  and  so  the  rate  income 
was  9 per  cent.  During  the  calendar  year  of  1930  he  received  an  income  of  $*S24.40.  He  died  on 
December  29,  1930,  one  year  and  seventeen  days  after  making  the  gift.  The  net  remaining  prin 
cipal  of  bis  gift  was  then  released  to  be  applied  to  the  missionary  work  of  the  Society. 

During  this  year  of  1930  with  ita  drastic  shrinkage  in  investment  values  he  had  no  worry 
about  the  safety  of  his  investment,  no  anxiety  about  its  fluctuating  market  value  and  no  concern 
over  the  regularity  of  bis  income. 

Best  of  all,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  on  his  death  the  net  remaining  principal 
of  his  gift  would  be  applied  to  continue  the  missionary  work  of  the  Society  in  which  be  had 
had  such  a life  long  interest. 

You  also  can  share  in  carrying  forward  this  Christian  enterprise  around  the  world  and  at 
the  same  time  assure  yourself  of  a steady  guaranteed  income. 

Write  for  information  about  this  Annuity  Plan  to  William  B.  Lipphard.  152  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
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The  eight  federated  churches  have 
an  average  membership  of  191.  Origin- 
ally each  of  these  churches  was  a 
federation  of  either  two  or  three  de- 
nominational groups.  The  Presybter- 
ian,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Christian, 
Baptist  and  Congregational  churches 
are  each  represented  in  three  groups; 
the  Lutheran,  Reformed,  United  Breth- 
ern  and  United  Presbyterian,  one 
group  each.  At  the  present  time  many 
of  these  federated  churches  have  from 
six  to  ten  denominations  represented 
in  their  fellowship.  The  Dover  Feder- 
ated Church  is  a good  example  of 
what  a church  can  do  when  it  has 
united  support.  Their  membership  is 
twice  as  large  as  the  population  of 
the  village,  which  would  imply  that 
they  have  a large  farmer  constituency 
There  is  a substantial  sum  on  hand 
for  a new  building,  and  the  pastor  who 
is  optimistic  about  the  work  can  see 
no  disadvantages  to  the  present  or- 
ganization. Out  of  the  entire  list  of 
churches  studied  this  is  the  only  act- 
ive church  that  has  no  competitors. 

Denominational  community  church- 
es usually  range  from  independent, 
churches  with  denominational  affil- 
iation to  denominational  churches 
with  community  programs.  The  line 
of  separation  is  never  clearly  discern- 
ed and  there  is  a greater  variation  in 
this  type  of  organization  than  in  eith- 
er the  independent  community  or  fed- 
erated churches.  Their  effectiveness 
depends  upon  the  power  of  the  higher 
officials  within  the  denomination  and 
the  personal  influence  of  the  pastor. 
Here  we  have  two  of  these  churches. 
One  possesses  the  religious  confidence 
of  a small  village;  and  the  other,  lo- 
cated in  a town  of  3,500,  is  competing 
with  six  other  churches  all  of  which 
have  full  time  ministerial  service. 
From  a numerical  standpoint  it  ranks 
fourth. 

Considering  the  status  of  all  of  these 
churches  in  their  home  communities, 
six  (6)  enjoy  general  financial  and 
spiritual  support  as  indicated  by  full 
time  ministerial  service  and  in  most 
instances  better  than  ordinary  equip- 
ment. The  remaining  number  have 
from  one  to  nineteen  entries  against 
which  ‘to  run  the  race’.  In  one  city 
of  10,000  there  are  19  churches  and  14 
full  time  ministers.  A town  of  200  has 
5 churches  (four  Protestant  and  one 
Catholic)  and  three  (3)  ministers.  An- 
other town  of  1,400  population  has  five 
inadequate  and  poorly  equipped 
churches  and  five  ministers.  A town 
of  3,500  has  eight  churches  and  min- 
isters and  an  approximate  church 
property  evaluation  of  $225,000.00,  not 
including  parsonages.  Another  of  2,600 
population  has  5 churches  and  min- 
isters and  church  property  valued  at 
$115,000.00.  The  community  church 
pastor  located  in  the  town  last)  men- 
tioned says  that  there  are  also  "a  few 
off  brand  secfs.” 

The  Congregational  denomination 
is  accredited  with  eleven  (11)  min- 
isters in  Kansas  community  churches; 
the  Christian  or  Disciples,  three;  and 
other  groups  from  one  to  two  each. 
Regardless  of  the  hardship  encounter- 
ed most  of  these  men  are  thoroughly 
committed  to  their  tasks,  and  their 
attitude  toward  their  own  organiza- 
tions and  their  adaptibality  to  rural 
needs  is  most  interesting.  Five  (5) 
consider  the  federated  church  as  most 


suitable.  The  independent  community 
church,  the  community  church  affil- 
iated with  a denomination,  and  the 
denomihational  community  church 
each  have  three  advocates.  Two  min- 
isters register  no  opinions.  One  pastor 
says  that  the  type  of  organization  most 
adaptable  to  the  rural  church  depends 
upon  the  constituency  of  the  church. 
The  minister  of  one  community  church 
whose  membership  in  part  is  made  up 
of  former  members  of  two  denomina- 
tional churches  still  in  operation, 
states  a preference  for  the  federated 
church.  Undoubtedly  he  sees  in  this 
the  only  solution  of  his  problem; 
since  animosities  once  created  and  in- 
termittently aroused  serve  to  increase 
one’s  loyalty  to  any  given  doctrinal 
position,  and  deepend  one’s  determin- 
ation to  see  one’s  church  substantial- 
ly planted  in  the  community.  In  such 
a case  good  will  is  almost  impossible 
and  the  task  of  the  church  perman- 
ently interrupted.  This  serves  to  il- 
lustrate the  tragic  conditions  existing 
in  many  communities.  Another  pastor 
who  ministers  to  a federated  church 
does  not  favor  federation  as  a per- 
manent measure.  He  cdhsiders  it  only 
as  an  initial  step  toward  a commun- 
ity church  proper.  In  stating  his  pre- 
ference for  a community  church  affil- 
iated with  a denomination  he  has  this 
criticism  of  his  own  organization, 
"there  is  an  element  in  the  federation 
which  tends  to  hold  it  apart”  while 
the  minister  labors  to  unite  all  forces. 

We  are  often  asked,  ‘what  are  the 
advantages  of  the  community  church 
over  denominational  types?’  Below 
we  list  these  advantages.  The  number 
following  each  one  indicates  the  num- 
ber of  leaders  who  checked  this  item: 

1 — "More  easily  financed” — 8. 

2. — "Enlarged  program  of  commun- 
ity service,”  and  "better  community 
goodwill” — 7 each. 

3 —  "Improved  equipment” — 5. 

4 —  “Increase  in  total  number  of 
church  members”,  and  “Church  school 
attendants” — 3 each.  (In  one  school 
the  attendance  Increased  from  40  to 
IB0.) 

Other  advantages  listed  include 
"more  and  better  trained  leaders”  and 
"a  better  opportunity  to  work  with 
young  people.” 

One  report  from  the  only  active 


Colegio  Libertad 

Liberty  College,  andenomlnitloDal  minion 
school,  located  on  a 22-acre  coffee  plantation 
at  Cojntepeqne,  Salvador,  Is  doing  a unique 
work  In  the  Christian  training  of  Central 
American  boys  and  girls.  More  than  a school, 
it  la  really  a Christian  community,  exempli- 
fying Christian  home  life  and  social  stand- 
ards. 

Highly  recommended  by  authorities  on  La- 
tin American  missions,  and  others.  Person- 
ally investigated  and  endorsed  by  commu- 
nity cburch  representatives,  as  In  harmony 
with  their  ideals.  Supported  by  many  com- 
munity churches.  Funds  needed  for  scholar- 
ships, buildings,  and  equipment.  For  furth- 
er information,  address. 

Dr.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey, 
Liberty  College, 

Cojutepoque,  Salvador,  C.  A. 


church  in  a town  of  600  is  rather  un- 
usual. It  is  the  only  community  church 
that  reports  Increased  benevolent  giv- 
ing. Furthermore,  it  objects  to  most 
of  the  advantages  listed  above  which 
other  churches  consider  important. 

By  virture  of  its  purpose  the  com- 
munity type  churches  readily  cooper- 
ate with  other  churches  located  in  the 
same  town.  With  few  exceptions  the 
most  extensive  cooperation  exists  in 
the  larger  town  mentioned  in  this 
study.  In  a few  towns  there  is  no  in- 
clination to  cooperate  in  any  way. 
Activities  include;  all  school  functions 
of  a community  nature;  armistice, 
thanksgiving,  memorial  and  Christmas 
day  services;  local  talent  plays;  com- 
munity singing;  school  of  religious 
education;  daily  vacation  Bible  school; 
week  of  prayer;  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  commun- 
ity surveys;  father  and  son  and  moth- 


An  Opportunity 

to  Co-operate  in  the 
Work  of  the  Missionary 
Education  Movement 

is  Offered  to 
Community  Churches 

IFor  twenty-nine  years  this  In- 
terdenominational organization 
has  been  providing  the  mission 
study  books  and  supplemental 
materials  that  have  been  used 
bjf  practically  all  Protestant 
Churches.  Seventeen  denomina- 
tions are  contributing  to  its  sup- 
port. Community  groups  should 
also  bear  their  share.  Here  Is  a 
chance  to  help  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  missionary  agencies. 

Write  for  information  to: 

Dr.  Gilbert  Q.  LeSourd 
150  Fifth  Ave., 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 


IN  THE 


CANAL  ZONE 

16,000  Americans  Lire  There 

One  Organization.  Four  Congre- 
gations. Balboa.  Christobal,  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations 
represented  in  this  church.  All  op- 
erating expenses  raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 
BUILDINGS  & EQUIPMENT 


Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK 
H.  MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  106  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York  City. 

ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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er  and  daughter  banquets;  union 
evangelistic  services;  and  evening  ser- 
vices during  the  summer. 

Associated  with  the  advantages  of 
community  churches  is  the  outstand- 
ing activity  of  each  church.  The 
Church  school  heads  the  list.  Then 
follows;  work  with  intermediate  boys 
and  girls,  cooperation  with  the  local 
school,  local  missions,  women’s  work 
and  general  community  service.  In  re- 
gard to  the  last  activity,  one  church 
in  the  community  has  the  opportun- 
ity to  spiritualize  every  community  ef- 
fort. Otherwise  divided  churches  cause 
religious  effort  to  function  in  a sphere 
of  its  own. 

A decrease  in  benevolent  giving  is 
by  far  the  greatest  disadvantage  of 
the  present  community  church.  The 
necessary  machinery  is  not  set  up  and 
there  is  not  the  interest  for  searching 
out  suitable  missionary  projects.  Fur- 
thermore the  local  church  is  so  in- 
volved in  its  problems  that  it  has  no 
time  for  outside  interests.  The  feder- 
ated church  has  less  difficulty  in  this 
respect,  since  each  group  federated 
contributes  to  its  own  benevolent  pro- 
gram. Some  churches  have  the  idea 
that  they  can  live  to  themselves.  This 
is  most  destructive  to  the  benevolent 
spirit  and  results  in  a certain  provin- 
cialism. 

The  second  disadvantage  is  closely 
related  to  the  first;  namely,  the  loss 
of  the  spirit  of  reverence  and  worship 
and  the  falling  away  of  church  mem- 
bers and  attendants.  “This,”  says  one 
minister,  “depends  upon  the  church’s 
leadership.”  It  is  not  general  among 
churches  studied,  but  comes  as  a 
warning  of  what  can  easily  happen.  In 
fact  the  community  church  is  so  in- 
terested in  its  tasks  that  it  rarely 
thinks  of  disadvantages. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  a minister 
for  the  community  church  causes  no 
concern.  Only  one  leader  mentions  it. 
A few  years  ago  this  was  considered 
one  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  com- 
munity church. 

We  observe  finally  that  the  disad- 
vantages listed  above  are  peculiar  to 
this  generation  and  become  a problem 
for  all  churches. 

So  out  of  these  trials  of  the  church 
local  leaders  recognize  many  urgent 
needs;  needs  which  are  of  no  general 
concern  to  the  outsider,  but  which  are 
a matter  of  life  and  death  to  the 
church. 

The  church’s  first  need  is  ‘spiritual 
vitality’;  expressed  in  such  phrases  as 
"more  of  Christ’s  spirit  among  our 
members,”  “an  evangelistic  spirit,”  “a 
thorough  going  revival”,  and  "more 
leaders”  who  will  assume  “responsibil- 
ity” in  church  work. 

In  the  second  place  a community 
church  consciousness  is  needed,  with- 
out which  greater  tasks  cannot  be  ac- 
complished. “We  need,”  says  one  min- 
ister, “a  little  greater  sense  of  our 
function  as  a community  church.” 
This  realization  manifested  in  the 
local  congregation  will  undoubtedly 
reclaim  spiritual  power  for  the  church, 
able  to  carry  on  without  the  help  of 
the  ministry  at  large.  Rural  ministers 
are  concerned,  but  they  can  do  very 
little  without  endangering  their  de- 
nominational standing.  The  rural 
communities  were  once  the  strong- 
hold of  the  denominations. 

Third,  a benevolent  and  missionary 


program  is  necessary  to  give  to  the 
church  “a  world  vision.”  Once  the 
church  identifies  itself  with  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  local  problems  be- 
come less  irksome.  Leaders  in  this  field 
have1  already  proposed  interdenomin- 
ational projects  of  a missionary  na- 
ture which  are  certain  to  be  more  suit- 
able to  the  community  church  than  a 
series  of  unrelated  missionary  efforts. 
Even  a federated  church  that  retains 
previous  missionary  channels  coufld 
well  include  in  its  missionary  program 
a few  interdenominational  projects;  or 
such  a work  as  the  Mission  to  the  Lep- 
ers can  be  undertaken  by  the  church 
school. 

The  fifth  and  most  important  ma- 
terial need,  is  new  and  adequate 
equipment.  The  greatest  obstacle  to 
this  end  is  stated  in  these  words  writ- 
ten by  a pastor,  “we  need  to  adjust 
property  interests  so  as  to  have  less 
overhead.”  I cite  in  support  of  this 
statement  one  village  of  less  than  a 
hundred  inhabitants  with  three 
churches  and  three  parsonages,  all  in- 
adequate; but  now  being  utilized  by 
the  local  federated  church  because  it 
has  no  way  to  dispose  of  them.  It  is 
much  easier  to  raise  money  for  a new 
building  than  to  satisfactorily  dispose 
of  the  old  ones.  This  should  not  be  so. 
If  church  officials  would  show  a will- 
ingness to  help  this  condition  would 
be  greatly  improved. 

This  study  also  reveals  a few  addi- 
tional facts  in  regard  to  the  present 
church  equipment  of  community 
churches.  Most  churches  and  parson- 
ages are  of  wood  construction.  Oc- 
casionally we  find  a stone  or  brick 
building.  As  a rule  parsonages  are  on 
the  average  with  other  residences. 
Many  community  churches  use  from 
one  to  three  old  buildings  as  they 
dream  and  work  for  an  edifice  of  suit- 
able proportions.  Gradually  building 
hopes  are  being  realized.  In  a few 
localities  there  are  abandoned 
churches. 

Sixth,  various  financial  needs  oc- 
cur. In  some  instances  a financial 
system  is  needed  for  the  church.  In 
others,  it  is  the  old,  old  problem  of 
raising  enough  money.  Rarely  how- 
ever do  community  churches  that  lead 
the  religious  forces  of  the  community 
find  themselves  financially  embarass- 
ed.  I know  of  one  average  community 
that  raised  last  year  without  great 
difficulty,  and  in  addition  to  current 
expenses,  thirty  thousand  dollars  for 
a new  building. 

We  previously  observed  that  the 
community  church  is  “more  easily  fi- 
nanced!” This  may  mean  simply  a 
concentration  of  the  community’s 
wealth.  As  one  minister1  writes,  "we 
need  to  get  away  from  the  idea  that 
economy  is  the  great  gain  to  be 
found  in  uniting.”  Not  only  should 
the  community  church  be  more  easily 
financed,  it  should  be  more  heavily  fi- 
nanced. 

Finally,  Kansas  community  church- 
es need  the  help  that  can  be  derived 
from  informal  fellowship  conferences 
open  to  individuals  that  have  suffi- 
cient interest  to  attend.  This  need  is 
not  based  upon  facts  but  is  implied 
from  the  entire  report  records.  Such 
a conference  would  aid  in  meeting 
other  local  church  needs.  If  possible 
these  should  be  held  in  cooperation 
with  the  state  council  of  churches.  In 


both  1928  and  1929  a state  conference 
was  held  at  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 
These  were  not  numerically  strong, 
but  I am  sure  that  they  were  a bless- 
ing to  every  attendent  and  every 
church  represented.  To  these  confer- 
ences came  interested  laymen  and 
ministers,  and  churches  in  need  of 
help. 

By  way  of  summary,  let  us  keep  in 
mind  that  Kansas  is  ‘a  way  out  West’ 
when  it  comes  to  the  important  work 
of  religious  cooperation.  Many  strong- 
er localities  are  to  be  found  on  both 
the  East  and  West  coasts.  The  oldest 
community  church  in  Kansas  has  a 
history  of  16  years.  Some  of  them 
are  barely  two  years  old;  and  the  av- 
erage is  from  six  to  eight  years. 

From  the  above  study  we  draw  the 
following  conclusions.  In  some  re- 
spects these  conclusions  reflect  the 
personal  experience  and  observation 
of  the  writer;  but,  nevertheless,  they 
are  deeply  rooted  in  the  problems  al- 
ready presented. 

1.  The  difficulties  encountered  by 
wrong  beginning  in  religious  coopera- 
tion, or  from  early  mistakes.  Impor- 
tant decisions  are  apt  to  be  based 
more  upon  the  emotional  attributes  of 
a previous  experience  than  upon  re- 
ligious needs  and  sound  judgement. 
The  fear  of  making  mistakes  should 
not  keep  the  church  from  making  the 
venture,  although  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised at  all  times.  Leaders  need  to 
be  as  wise  as  serpents,  as  harmless  as 
doves  and  as  diplomatic  as  United 
States  congressmen.  Any  church  now 
attempting  a new  program  of  coopera- 
tion should  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  of  those  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations that  are  considered  au- 
thoritative in  the  field. 

2.  The  continued  concentration  of 
effort  to  unite  religious  forces  in  all 
towns  of  less  than  a thousand  popula- 
tion Is  advisable.  As  indicated  by  this 
study,  church  membership  in  towns  of 
over  1000  population  is  not  propor- 
tionately as  large  as  in  the  smaller 
towns,  for  the  reason  that  large  towns 
are  more  able  and  willing  to  support 
additional  churches.  The  great  de- 
nominations have  strengthened  their 
positions  in  the  cities  and  have  lost 
their  grip  upon  the  rural  churches; 
and  unless  the  rural  churches  unite 
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the  rural  communities  will  be  lost  to 
Christ. 

3.  As  a rural  minister  I do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  rural  church 
now  needs  the  most  able  ministry 
that  can  be  had.  Hampered  by  reli- 
gious competition  many  ministers 
have  sought  city  pastorates,  leaving 
the  rural  communities  to  those  who 
are  less  ambitious.  But  who  can  deny 
that  the  successful  rural  minister  must 
be  even  more  capable  than  his  city 
brethern?  The  rural  minister  who 
wants  to  do  something  has  the  hard- 
est task  under  the  sun,  but  it  is  not 
without  its  rewards. 

4.  There  is  no  uniformity  of  opin- 
ions, organization  or  understanding  of 
adopted  phraseology  in  community 
church  work.  Even  as  us®d  in  this  pa- 
per, terms  will  not  be  uniformly  un- 
derstood. In  most  new  movements 
this  is  to  be  expected;  but  in  this 
case  it  is  inevitably  so.  Uniformity, 
especially  as  to  organization,  is  not 
necessary  at  the  present.  All  past  en- 
deavors to  promote  Christian  or 
church  unity  have  slowed  down  or 
been  permanently  disabled  after  be- 
coming rigidly  organic.  An  open  mind 
is  necessary  to  insure  future  progress. 

5.  The  will  for  practical  unity  in 
the  rural  community  comes  from  the 
laity.  Progress  made  thus  far  has 
come  regardless  of  the  subtle  and 
passive  opposition  of  traditional  and 
ecclesiastical  organizations.  But  I 
doubt  very  much  if  the  laity  will  be 
able  to  complete  the  task.  The  eccles- 


iastical organizations  see  to  it  that 
their  ministers  are  denominationally 
trained. 

6.  The  outcome  of  the  present  move- 
ment for  a united  church  cannot  be 
correctly  predicted.  However,  in  addi- 
tion to  certain  organic  measures  al- 
ready accomplished  and  well  known, 
there  are  at  present  some  very  hope- 
ful signs.  Earlier  unity  demonstra- 
tions, heightened  by  emotional  out- 
breaks, have  now  settled  down  to  a 
carefully  directed  effort  to  eliminate 
all  evils.  Also  that  which  is  called  the 
Community  Church  has  little  chance 
of  ever  developing  into  a new  de- 
nomination or  distinct  religious  move- 
ment. It  is  more  likely  to  be  com- 
pletely absorbed  or  swallowed  up  into 
a more  general  united  movement,  since 
the  interest  in  closer  religious  coopera- 
tion embraced  all  Christendom. 

7.  Most  ministers  and  laymen  con- 
sider the  evils  of  denominationalism 
undesirable  but  in  a sense  inescape- 
able.  The  church  at  present  presents 
a condition  comparable  to  the  parable 
of  the  tares.  (Mt.  13:24-30).  The 
evils  of  denominationalism  do  exist. 
They  have  grown  up  with  the  good 
seed  and  no  one  dares  to  pull  them  up 
lest  the  good  seed  be  rooted  up  also. 
Jesus  says  let  the  two  grow  together 
until  the  harvest;  but  man  who  is  less 
patient,  is  seeking,  as  never  before  to 
create  conditions  that  will  hasten  the 
harvest.  Great  voices  are  speaking. 
Revolutionary  thoughts  and  methods 
are  cutting  directly  across  positions 


sanctioned  by  tradition.  We  are  en- 
deavoring to  put  personality  above 
ecclesiasticism  that  we  may  not  be- 
come victims  of  a system. 

But  we  can  do  more.  We  can  pull 
our  hands  out  of  the  clouds  and  put 
our  feet  on  the  soil.  We  can  do  some 
very  simple  things  that  would  have 
tremendous  significance.  Christian 
leaders  bear  the  chief  responsibility 
toward  the  development  of  a comity 
agreement  to  relieve  religious  condi- 
tions. Here  are  a few  of  the  most  •im- 
portant: 

1.  A general  interest  should  be 
shown  in  the  rural  church,  the  ~>oint 
of  contact  of  the  ideal  of  unity  and 
dire  religious  needs. 

2.  The  recommendations  of  religious 
surveys  based  on  facts  should  be  ac- 
cepted and  carried  out;  such  a work 
as  is  now  being  done  by  the  Home  Mis- 
sions council. 

3.  Denominations  should  relinquish 
their  hold  on  property  rights  so  as  to 
permit  local  property  adjustments  in 
certain  localities. 

4.  Denominations  should  give  full 
recognition  and  encouragement  to 
their  own  ministers  who  serve  united 
or  community  churches.  Instead  of 
using  the  minister  as  an  agent  of 
the  institution  he  should  be  trained 
and  then  have  the  liberty  to  giving 
himself  in  service  to  the  community. 
Otherwise  he  will  become  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  progress,  refusing  to  enter 
into  community  fellowship  or  permit 
others  to  enter. 
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What  About  the  Depression? 

Hard  times  is  the  theme  on  nearly  everybody’s  lips 
these  days.  The  filling  station  man  asks  the  tourist 
from  distant  parts,  “How’s  business  over  your  way.” 
The  answer  is  sure  to  be,  “Rotten.”  Two  men  in  the 
wash-room  of  the  Pullman  pass  the  time  of  day,  and 
then  plunge  into  economic  theory.  There  are  theories 
a plenty  both  in  Congress  and  in  the  Pullman  wash- 
room. But  no  one  seems  to  know  either  the  cause  or 
the  cure  of  our  troubles.  In  the  mean  time  the  Amer- 
ican people  more  insistently  demand  a solution  of  our 
problem.  There  are  dark  threats  of  revolution  in  the 
air.  Just  now  the  men  that  talk  that  way  probably 
want  to  scare  our  business  leaders.  But  let  misery  grow 
worse,  and  this  talk  becomes  a torch  that  will  light  a 
fire. 

Unlike  hard  times  in  China,  our  hard  times  arise  out 
of  the  very  abundance  of  our  goods.  One  cannot  name 
any  product  of  which  there  is  not  a surplus.  There 
would  be  a surplus,  probably  even  if  every  one  had  the 
money  to  buy.  In  twenty  years  the  farm  products  of 
x^merica  have  increased  28  per  cent  while  the  number 
of  farm  laborers  has  decreased  six  per  cent.  Gasoline 
power  and  new  machinery  has  done  this.  The  farmer 
produces  more  and  consumes  less  of  his  own  product. 
In  the  meantime  a new  and  formidable  competitor  has 
arisen  in  rejuvenated  Russia. 

The  increase  of  product  and  decrease  of  working 
force  is  even  more  striking  in  some  of  the  industries. 
In  open-hearth  work,  one  man  now  does  the  work 
formerly  done  by  42  men.  Improved  methods  and  the 
use  of  power  machinery  is  the  secret.  Seven  men  and 
one  machine  can  now  do  what  used  to  require  60  men 
in  the  casting  of  pig  iron.  Two  men  and  a machine 
now'  do  what  required  128  men  in  the  loading  of  pig 
iron. 

Similar  changes  have  been  going  on  in  all  lines  of 
manufacture.  The  machine  has  been  replacing  men. 
Even  in  offices  the  machine  has  cost  men  jobs.  There 
are  calculating  machines  and  machines  that  type  the 
ledger  records  of  various  corporations,  with  a great 
saving  of  labor. 

In  the  midst  of  these  hard  times,  one  cannot  help  but 
reflect  that  the  real  wealth  of  America  is  still  here. 
Somebody  owns  the  great  elevators  full  of  grain,  the 
great  warehouses  full  of  manufactured  goods  and  the 
vast  equipment  for  the  production  of  wealth.  Who  has 
this  money? 

In  the  August  issue  of  The  Community  Churchman 
an  article  from  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  ap- 
peared, giving  a Labor  Day  Message.  Lest  some  of  the 
figures  given  in  that  article  may  have  escaped  our 
readers  during  the  vacation  period,  they  will  be  repeat- 
ed here: 

“Five  hundred  and  four  persons  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  preliminary  1929  income  tax  re- 
turns, each  had  an  income  of  one  million  dollars  or 
over.  Thirty-six  of  these  each  had  an  income  of  five 
millions  or  over.  The  average  income  of  this  group  of 
thirty-six  was  over  nine  million  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  A careful  estimate  made  by  Dr.  Willford 


. • of  }}}e  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 

wpn7thteS  S6  TTfol!owin£  approximate  distribution  of 
wealth  in  the  United  States  in  1921:  one  per  cent  of 
property  owners  held  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the 
wealth  while  ten  per  cent  owned  sixty-four  per  cent  of 

th  tT^alth‘  °n  thG  °ther  hand’  the  Bureau  reports 
that  the  average  earnings  of  ah  wages  earners  attached 

to  industries  in  1927  amounted  to  $1205  or  $23  17  i 
week.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  even  these  average 
earnings  do  not  indicate  the  income  of  the  least  privi- 
leged, since  millions  must  fall  below  the  average.” 
These  figures  indicate  the  concentration  of  wealth  in 
a few  hands  in  ilmerica.  The  corporations  that  have 
stock  sold  on  the  New  York  stock  exchange  often  re- 
port lowered  dividends.  The  general  public  is  not  al- 
lowed to  purchase  the  stock  of  the  more  favored  cor- 
porations. While  dividends  on  publicly  owned  stocks 
were  going  down  in  a most  sensational  manner  note 
what  “The  Monthly  Survey  of  Business”  says  of  divid- 
ends in  1930:  “Industry  in  xAmerica  paid  out  $350  000  - 
000  more  dividends  in  1930  than  during  the  prosperous 
year  of  1929.”  In  that  same  period  payments  for  wa°-es 
dropped  two  billion  dollars. 


There  is  something  parasitic  about  the  operations  of 
many  of  our  big  corporations.  They  carry  on  through 
good  times  with  a big  force.  When  the  first  pinch  of 
hard  times  comes,  they  throw  a lot  of  men  out  of  em- 
ployment. These  men  and  their  families  must  the  be 
supported  by  public  charity.  We  all  contribute  to  char- 
ity to  atone  for  the  neglect  of  great  corporations  who 
continue  to  pay  dividends  to  stockholders  by  the  pro- 
cess of  dodging  the  legitimate  claims  of  their  workmen 
on  the  business. 


That  big  corporations  begin  to  recognize  this  is  seen 
in  isolated  instances  of  a change  of  policy. 
The  General  Electric  Company  will  pay  its  men  fifty 
per  cent  of  their  full-time  earnings  up  to  twenty  dol- 
lars a week  for  a lay-off  not  be  exceed  ten  weeks  dur- 
ing any  twelve  month  period.  This  is  a recognition 
of  some  measure  of  obligation  resting  upon  employers 
in  the  treatment  of  the  regular  working  force  that 
makes  their  money  for  them. 

Maybe  somebody  says  it  is  none  of  religion’s  business 
where  the  money  of  the  country  comes  from  and  where 
it  goes  to.  That  would  be  to  confess  that  religion  does 
not  touch  the  every  day  life  of  man.  The  economic  cy- 
cle seems  to  be  something  that  even  the  economists 
cannot  understand  except  to  chart  its  recurrence.  But 
it  is  clear  that  one  of  the  factors  in  our  present  eco- 
nomic distress  is  the  greed  and  rapacity  of  many  of  our 
men  of  great  wealth.  While  children  cry  for  bread  in 
the  great  cities,  dividends  increase  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  into  a few  hands  proceeds. 

Those  in  touch  with  common  people  over  the  nation 
sound  a solemn  warning.  Unless  there  is  an  abatement 
of  human  misery,  we  shall  have  a wave  of  radical  legis- 
lation in  the  various  state  legislatures  and  in  our  na- 
tional Congress.  After  all,  the  vote  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  dispossessed.  They  hold  the  power  to  tax.  Legis- 
lative remedies  for  our  misery  are  bound  to  be  unjust, 
and  the  product  of  the  thinking  of  demagogic  minds: 
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They  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  other  possibility  is  that  men  who  own  the  wealth 
of  this  country  may  be  touched  with  a sense  of  pity 
and  seek  some  improvement  of  conditions  voluntarily. 
Our  industrial  house  needs  to  be  set  in  order.  We 
should  declare  a moratorium  on  the  inventing  of  new 
machinery  which  replaces  human  labor  and  give  our 
attention  for  awhile  to  the  human  problems  which 
arise  in  the  conduct  of  our  industrial  processes. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  the  church  should  “mind 
its  own  business”,  by  which  the  critic  means  that  the 
church  should  talk  about  transcendental  topics.  But 
the  early  church  came  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
poverty.  It  even  tried  a voluntary  communism,  though 
this  soon  came  to  failure.  The  church  that  “minds 
its  own  business”  these  days  will  give  a voice  to  the 
human  misery  that  is  around  it.  Hard  times  is  not 
just  an  economic  problem.  In  the  end  it  may  prove  to 
be  an  ethical  problem.  Greed  must  give  way  to 
altruism. 


Church  Competition 

In  a little  town  in  Iowa  of  less  than  four  hundred 
people  one  finds  five  churches.  They  all  have  buildings, 
several  of  which  are  big  enough  to  hold  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  town.  Evidently  each  of  the  sects 
dreamed  of  a day  when  it  would  be  able  to  drive  all 
competitors  out  of  the  community.  In  these  buildings 
enough  money  is  invested  to  build  a cathedral  church 
in  the  town. 

One  of  the  five  churches  holds  services  once  a year, 
just  to  hold  property  which  would  otherwise  revert. 
But  a Catholic  church  and  three  protestant  churches 
have  been  carrying  on.  The  largest  Sunday  school  in 
any  of  the  protestant  churches  has  been  having  an  at- 
tendance of  thirty-five.  The  children  of  the  village 
have  been  together  all  week  in  secular  education,  but 
religious  education  has  divided  them  up  into  hostile 
camps,  and  tried  to  instill  in  their  young  minds  some- 
thing other  than  the  idea  of  a united  community. 

In  this  village  more  than  a million  dollars  has  been 
lost  recently  in  two  bank  failures.  Agriculture  is  rea- 
sonably prosperous  in  spite  of  hard  times,  but  this  is  a 
staggering  blow.  In  the  wake  of  the  bank  failures  will 
be  mortgage  foreclosures.  The  man  who  had  saved  up 
to  pay  his  mortgage  by  putting  his  money  in  the  bank 
must  now  lose  his  farm. 

The  other  day  the  last  preacher  left  town.  The  peo- 
ple had  staggered  for  years  under  the  load,  but  can 
carry  on  no  more.  It  is  just  too  hard.  Faced  with  the 
prospect  of  living  with  no  man  of  God  in  their  midst, 
they  have  done  some  hard  thinking. 

Even  denominational  leaders  outside  see  that  the  old 
order  cannot  continue.  The  Methodist  district  super- 
intendent says  “I  will  not  put  denomination  above  the 
kingdom  of  God.”  He  offers  no  objection  to  the  change 
that  has  to  come. 

It  was  pretty  hard  for  some  of  the  old  folks  when  a 
town  meeting  followed  by  a community  canvas  showed 
a predominant  sentiment  for  a community  church.  But 
even  they  are  willing  it  should  come. 


This  Is  Religion’s  Chance 

For  several  years  the  churches  have  felt  themselves 
confronted  with  great  obstacles  in  their  work.  The 
carnival  spirit  was  in  the  air,  and  but  little  of  the  spirit 
of  prayer.  Easy  money  meant  easy  morals.  No  one 
wanted  to  think  seriously,  and  it  was  difficult  to  preach 
the  gospel. 


But  a new  spirit  is  abroad.  People  stay  home  more, 
and  there  should  be  an  increased  market  for  books  this 
winter.  The  cynic  remarks  that  it  costs  less  to  go  to 
church  than  to  the  movie.  It  is  not  just  that.  The 
morbid  sex  drama  of  the  ordinary  movie  drama  is  out 
of  harmony  with  the  mood  of  the  times.  Hollywood 
does  not  know  that  a new  day  has  dawned,  and  show 
houses  often  run  great  deficits.  It  is  religion’s  day. 

One  hears  of  churches  in  which  the  early  autumn 
has  brought  record-breaking  crowds.  It  is  possible  to 
renew  the  interest  of  church  members  that  have  been 
as  good  as  dead.  In  these  churches  the  teaching  force 
of  the  Sunday  school  will  be  recruited  more  quickly  this 
year,  because  of  the  renewed  interest. 

Ministers  should  realize  that  the  hour  of  their  oppor- 
tunity has  arrived.  At  last  they  have  a public  mind 
ready  for  their  message.  This  winter  the  churches  will 
find  that  a vigorous  publicity  campaign  will  bring  a 
response.  It  is  a time  for  the  church  to  be  evangelistic, 
for  the  converts  are  just  outside  the  doors.  It  will  be 
possible  for  the  Sunday  schools  to  reach  record-break- 
ing size.  What  is  needed  in  the  churches  is  renewed 
courage  and  aggressive  action.  Even  the  church  bud- 
get will  be  raised  if  only  the  church  rises  to  its  oppor- 
tunity in  meeting  spiritual  need. 


The  World  Vision  of  the  Church 

The  deepest  concern  of  honest  students  of  commu- 
nity churches  with  regard  to  the  future  of  this  move- 
ment is  its  effect  upon  missionary  intelligence  and 
cooperation.  Leaders  inside  these  churches  often  feel 
a problem  here.  The  making  of  missionary  budgets  in 
a community  church  inevitably  means  the  recognition 
of  the  various  constituent  elements  in  the  church.  The 
budget  may  not  be  explained  by  literature  from  some 
one  headquarters  office.  The  women  are  not  connect- 
ed with  district  meetings  which  give  inspiration.  Often 
the  pulpit  grows  hesitant  with  regard  to  the  missionary 
task  for  fear  of  arousing  denominational  jealousies  in 
a church  of  varied  elements. 

These  difficulties  are  overcome  in  many  community 
churches,  and  could  be  in  all.  The  missionary  study 
books  for  a long  time  have  been  issued  by  the  Mission- 
ary Education  Movement,  and  are  the  same  in  all  deno- 
minations. To  have  a missionary  study  circle  in  a com- 
munity church  is  not  harder  than  in  any  other  church. 

Nor  is  it  impossible  for  a community  church  to  de- 
velop those  special  projects  in  missions  which  make 
the  work  so  interesting  in  many  churches.  Either  union 
boards,  or  boards  engaging  in  union  projects  often  have 
things  for  community  churches  that  have  an  appeal. 

The  church  that  lacks  the  world  vision  lacks  one  of 
the  great  sources  of  its  power.  The  sense  of  belonging 
to  a great  universal  movement  is  one  of  the  great  privi- 
leges of  church  membership.  We  all  want  to  be  “catho- 
lics” in  the  original  significance  of  that  word.  We  want 
to  belong  to  a universal  church.  We  are  not  catholic 
Christians  if  part  of  the  world  lies  outside  the  scope 
of  our  prayers  and  beyond  the  reach  of  our  cooperation. 

The  church  that  increases  its  missionary  interest  at 
the  same  time  increases  its  local  interest.  We  want  to 
win  the  world  to  Christ,  but  our  own  town  is  part  of 
the  world. 


BEN  W.  SINDERSON 

Is  now  available  for  a pastorate.  He  is  trained,  and  ex- 
perienced in  Community  Church  Work. 

Address  him  at 

OSCEOLA,  IOWA. 
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What  Is  Worth  Dying  For? 

By  N.  A.  McCune,  of  East  Lansing,  Mich. 


Not  a few  Americans  would  answer  the  question,  not 
by  drawing  on  their  stores  of  theory,  but  by  their  own 
spirit  of  adventuresomeness.  A while  ago  a man  sat  on 
the  top  of  a flag  pole  which  was  on  top  of  a big  hotel 
in  Chicago  for,  as  I remember,  twelve  days.  He  might 
easily  have  broken  his  neck.  But  he  thought  it  was 
worth  the  risk.  The  same  summer  a “dance  Marathon” 
occurred  in  another  city.  Heroic  dancers  toiled  on,  day 
and  night,  for  many  days  and  nights.  The  winning 
couple  danced  for  831  hours,  we  were  told  in  headlines, 
which  is  something  over  a month.  Medical  science  took 
pity  on  their  swimming  heads  and  swollen  ankles  and 
forbad  stretching  out  this  martyrdom.  About  the  same 
time  two  youths  undertook  to  beat  all  endurance  records 
in  an  air  plane  and  remained  in  the  air  for  twenty- 
three  days. 

All  these  exploits  were  worth  dying  for,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  participants.  They  wanted  to  do  something  differ- 
ent, something  that  demanded  zest,  adventure,  and 
that  contained  some  hazard.  But  not  all  modern  ex- 
ploits are  of  this  infantile,  or  cave-mannish  type.  Some 
chapters  written  in  our  day  are  as  fine  as  anything 
done  in  the  days  of  the  crusades;  in  fact,  finer. 

Research  and  exploration  lure  many.  Perhaps  the 
late  Doctor  Harvey  W.  Wiley  was  the  first  to  enlist 
youth’s  love  of  adventure  in  the  cause  of  science.  He 
organized  the  famous  poison  squad,  to  test  the  adul- 
teration in  canned  goods.  The  pure  food  laws  were 
passed  as  a result  of  these  investigations.  The  poison 
squad  shrank  from  nothing,  but  ate  what  was  put  be- 
fore them;  goods  that  were  preserved  with  sulfates, 
formaldehyde,  boracic  acid.  The  doctor  watched  “their 
cheeks  grow  lean,  their  temples  hollow,  their  skins  the 
color  of  whey”,  until  the  flesh  fell  away  and  the  bones 
softened.  Yet  none  of  the  experimenters  asked  any 
leave  to  quit  until  the  tests  were  over.  It  was  worth 
dying  for. 

Only  last  year  Doctor  Noguchi,  Japanese  scientist, 
gave  his  life  in  a solo  attempt  to  isolate  the  germ  of  a 
virulent  form  of  yellow  fever,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa.  The  press  stated  that  Professor  J.  B.  S.  Hal- 
dane, of  Cambridge  University,  offered  himself  for  ex- 
perimentation of  a nature  which  might  mean  death. 
Admiral  Byrd  was  inundated  with  requests  from  volun- 
teers who  thirsted  for  sub-zero  thrills  in  the  Antarctic. 

Social  experimentation  is  not  behind  that  of  physical 
science  in  the  way  it  can  draw  and  hold  youth.  In 
Russia  something  is  going  on  which  ought  to  interest 
Americans.  Whatever  may  be  the  virtues  of  the  Rus- 
sian system,  multitudes  of  men  and  women  are  for  it, 
body  and  soul.  For  wages  that  will  hardly  provide  food 
and  shelter,  they  are  going  out  to  the  remotest  bounds 
of  their  vast  country,  teaching  the  peasants  the  glories 
of  communism.  In  India  followers  of  Gandhi  have  en- 
dured clubbings,  prison,  death. 

What  has  the  church  to  put  before  American  youth? 

We  might  begin  with  war.  If  the  government  can  in- 
terest young  men  in  Citizen’s  Military  Training  camps, 
perhaps  the  church  can  show  the  adventure  of  war  pre- 
vention. Secretary  Mellon  says  that  the  war  cost  the 
United  States  fifty-one  billion  dollars.  That  would 
buy  New  York  State,  with  four  Marylands  thrown  in 
for  good  measure.  If  you  had  been  in  Bethlehem  the 
day  Jesus  was  born  and  had  begun  throwing  away  a 
dollar  a minute,  and  had  never  stopped  day  or  night  or 
holidays,  you  would  now  be  on  your  second  billion,  with 


95,000  years  yet  to  go.  The  war  is  costing  England  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  an  hour,  three  thousand  plus, 
a minute.  And  Philip  Snowden  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  war  accomplished  nothing.  Twelve  years  after  the 
peace,  Germany  is  in  such  chaos  that  she  may  drag  all 
of  Europe  down  to  the  nether  depths  with  her. 

The  glories  of  war!  Yet  France  is  more  militaristic 
than  ever.  It  is  said  she  can  muster  a million  men 
over  night.  The  whole  world  is  involved  in  such 
an  attitude.  Who  is  teaching  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion? A few  periodicals,  small  groups  of  idealistic  citi- 
zens, and  the  church.  Can  it  be  taught  in  so  vital  and 
grapic  a fashion  that  young  men  will  think  of  war  pre- 
vention as  their  first  patriotic  duty? 

We  must  re-direct  our  spirit  of  mastery.  If  anybody 
wants  to  unite  scientific  research  with  the  moral  lav/ 
he  will  find  here  full  scope  for  his  intellectual  strength. 
Our  age  has  mastered  everything  except  itself.  The 
inventor  has  been  busy.  He  has  mastered  distance  and 
space.  Byrd  flies  over  the  south  pole  one  day  and  the 
press  tells  about  it  the  next.  The  Pope  sits  in  his  arm 
chair  and  talks  to  good  Catholics  all  over  the  world.  A 
measuring  instrument  has  been  perfected  which  will 
measure  one  fifty  millionth  of  an  inch.  We  do  not  pray 
to  be  delivered  from  typhoid.  We  prevent  it.  Yet  with 
all  our  mastery  we  have  not  mastered  our  moods.  Di- 
vorce, suicide,  drink,  a billion  dollar  crime  bill,  are  the 
outlets  for  the  misdirected  energies  and  the  crazed 
moods  of  millions  of  our  people.  Science  does  not  help 
us  much.  Not  yet,  any  way.  Albert  Einstein  said  to  the 
students  at  the  California  Institute  of  Technology: 
“Why  does  this  magnificent  applied  science, 
which  saves  work  and  makes  life  easier,  bring 
us  so  little  happiness?  The  answer  runs:  be- 
cause we  have  not  learned  to  make  proper  use 
of  it.  In  war  it  serves  that  we  may  poison  and 
mutilate  each  other.  In  peace  it  has  made  our 
lives  hurried  and  uncertain.  Instead  of  free- 
ing us  in  great  measure  from  spiritually  ex- 
hausting labor,  it  has  made  men  the  slaves  of 
machinery.” 

We  can  build  air  planes  that  travel  a hundred  miles 
an  hour,  but  it  takes  as  long  to  grow  a man  as  it  ever 
did.  It  is  easier  to  build  a scientific  instrument  than 
to  build  a noble  soul.  If  any  man  wants  to  immortalize 
himself  let  him  lead  the  way  into  the  spiritualizing  of 
this  dynamic,  modern  life  of  ours.  He  would  have  a 
place  beside  Lincoln. 

Can  we  develop  a new  morality  in  economics?  It 
would  be  worth  dying  for.  Certainly  people  are  dying 
for  want  of  it.  That  is  a poignant  article  in  a recent 
number  of  the  New  Republic,  “My  Brother  Commits 
Suicide”,  by  a college  professor. 

With  all  our  American  business  efficiency,  we  do 
strange  things.  Farmers  cannot  sell  nor  give  away 
milk,  wheat,  fruit,  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  People 
stand  in  bread  lines  or  starve  in  other  sections.  Fac- 
tories are  built  so  huge  that  even  in  normal  times  their 
out-put  is  complete  in  six  or  eight  months,  and  the 
workers  are  left  to  shift  as  best  they  may. 

The  church  holds,  with  Sir  Henry  Jones,  that  “moral- 
ity is  an  uncommonly  happy  way  of  living.”  The 
church  is  as  indispensable  to  modern  society  as  science, 
and,  if  the  seeming  bias  of  the  statement  be  overlooked, 
it  may  become  more  indispensable  than  it  is  now. 
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See  You  In  Church 

By  Halsey  Carstens,  of  Seattle. 


“Well,  so  long,  Bill.  See  you  in  church.” 

That  parting  expression  means  just  the  opposite  of 
what  if  says.  It  means  that  Bill  never  goes  to  church. 
Furthermore,  it  means  that  Bill  probably  considers  the 
church  more  or  less  of  a joke.  With  him  it  has  no 
place.  It  is  a part  of  the  old  order  and  he  is  a part  of 
the  new.  The  expression  “See  you  in  church”  indicates 
that  the  name  of  the  church  has  become  a by-word 
among  those  who  have  ceased  to  respect  it. 

Judging  from  circumstantial  evidence,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  church  is  doomed.  When  Rev.  Charles 
Stafford  Brown,  the  Congregational  minister  in  Long- 
mont, Colorado,  made  a survey  to  determine  the  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  church,  he  found,  on  a basis  of  320 
replies,  that  one  man  out  of  nine  attends  church. 
Significant  in  indicating  the  decline  of  the  church  is  a 
report  from  the  research  department  of  Pierce  and 
Hedrick,  New  York,  counselors  for  religious,  social,  and 
educational  institutions.  In  1800  there  were  seven  Pro- 
testant church  members  for  every  100  of  population. 
In  1900  there  was  an  increase  to  24  per  100.  During  the 
past  thirty  years  there  has  not  been  an  increase  “in 
ratio  to  the  population  as  much  as  one  member  more 
per  100.” 

Even  under  the  shadow  of  this  discouraging  condi- 
tion, 1928  was  considered  their  best  year  by  the 
churches  in  this  country,  when  1,000,000  members  were 
gained.  In  the  following  year,  however,  only  300,000 
additions  were  reported.  Practically  one  third  of  the 
Protestant  churches  in  our  largest  denominations  fail- 
ed to  add  a single  member  during  the  year.  Gifts  for 
ail  religious  purposes  made  to  Protestant  churches  of 
America  in  1929  were  not  in  excess  of  $520,000,000,  while 
gifts  for  philanthropy  totaled  $2,500,000,000.  Unques- 
tionably, a large  percentage  of  the  philanthropic  dona- 
tions came  from  within  the  churches. 

There  is  a real  basis  for  what  is  implied  in  the  ex- 
pression, “See  you  in  church.”  People  are  not  display- 
ing the  interest  in  church  which  they  once  had.  When 
a condition  exists,  intelligent  inquiry  seeks  the  cause. 
What  has  been  responsible  for  the  apparent  decline  of 
the  church? 

We  need  to  distinguish  between  real  reasons  and 
mere  excuses.  When  a man  refuses  to  attend  church 
because  he  found  only  two  oysters  in  a dish  of  scalloped 
oysters  at  a church  dinner,  that’s  an  excuse.  When 
any  one  refuses  to  attend  or  be  interested  in  the 
church  because  of  the  “hypocrites”  there  are  in  the 
church,  that’s  an  excuse.  You  must  be  smaller  than 
that  behind  which  you  hide.  Still  in  the  realm  of  ex- 
cuses, but  more  excusable,  is  the  matter  of  money.  The 
lack  of  money  need  never  keep  any  one  out  of  a church. 
It  is  the  principle  of  contribution  that  counts,  not  the 
amount. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said,  “Yes,  I know  all  the 
excuses.  I know  that  one  can  worship  the  Creator  in  a 
grove  of  trees,  or  by  a running  brook,  or  in  a man’s  own 
house  just  as  well  as  in  a church.  But  I also  know  as  a 
matter  of  cold  fact  the  average  man  does  not  thus  wor- 
ship.” 

Ignoring  excuses,  there  are  some  real  reasons  for  a 
waning  interest  in  the  church.  One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  these  is  the  fact  that  our  old  time  convic- 
tion is  gone.  The  scientific  attitude  has  not  been  an 
over-night  development.  Through  long  decades  men 
have  been  gathering  courage  to  use  the  brains  with 


which  their  Creator  endowed  them.  They  have  dis- 
covered new  knowledge  of  existing  facts,  in  the  face  of 
which  some  of  our  former  conclusions  cannot  stand. 
We  have  been  forced  to  draw  new  and  different  con- 
clusions, but  have  been  unable  to  do  so,  or  to  do  so 
rapidly  enough  to  readjust  our  thinking  to  the  new' 
discoveries.  The  result  has  been  a disconcerted  mind 
and  a neutralization  of  former  religious  conviction.  The 
average  individual  has  not  known  what  to  think,  and 
therefore  has  allowed  his  ardor  for  the  church  to  cool. 

Not  only  has  the  scientific  attitude  brought  about 
a neutralization  of  conviction,  but,  more  serious,  the 
World  War  came  and  shook  our  very  souls.  We  said  to 
ourselves  and  to  others,  "What’s  the  use?”  The  church 
was  not  only  powerless  to  prevent  war,  but  actually  fell 
in  line  with  and  supported  militarism.  Recognition  of 
the  incompatibility  of  the  Christian  ideal  of  peace  and 
the  church’s  practice  of  war  weakened  our  confidence 
in  the  church. 

In  addition  to  the  disappearance  of  a one-time 
strong  conviction  in  religious  matters  there  is  a further 
cause  for  a waning  interest  in  the  church,  namely,  that 
nearly  all  of  the  many  former  activities  centering 
around  the  church  have  been  taken  over  by  other 
agencies.  The  craving  for  social  life  is  no  longer  de- 
pendent upon  the  church  for  its  satisfaction.  There 
are  week-end  parties,  automobile  trips,  sports,  shows, 
etc.  There  are  a thousand  and  one  places  to  go  and 
things  to  do.  Information  is  no  longer  an  exclusive 
possession  of  the  “parson.”  Once  the  “person”  in  the 
community,  he  has  ceased  to  be  the  community’s  only 
source  of  knowledge.  The  service  motive,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  church,  has  found  other  channels  of 
satisfaction  through  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Lion,  Ad  and 
other  service  clubs.  Social  aspiration,  the  desire  for 
education,  the  service  motive,  and  other  subjective 
forces  have  long  found  release  along  other  lines  than 
church  activity. 

A third  main,  real  reason,  which  cannot  be  overlook- 
ed, for  it  is  not  overlooked  by  outsiders,  is  trouble  in 
the  churches.  Prospective  members  have  repeatedly 
declined  “to  get  mixed  up”  in  the  church’s  squabbles. 
So  much  has  this  come  to  the  front  that  the  1931  Pres- 
byterian General  Assembly  condemned  “trouble”  in  the 
churches  as  responsible  for  short  pastorates  and  a de- 
creased membership. 

These  are  some  of  the  causes  for  a waning  interest 
in  the  church.  Let  us  note,  however,  that  none  of  these 
needs  to  remain  as  a permanent  cause  for  the  church’s 
deterioration.  The  scientific  attitude  of  mind,  contrary 
to  the  conclusion  of  some,  a conclusion  based  on  fear,  is 
not  anti-religious  but  pro-religious.  We  have  before  us 
the  task  of  establishing  new  convictions  as  strong  as 
the  old  but  in  keeping  with  the  newer  knowledge.  While 
the  church  may  have  most  of  its  one-time  numerous 
activities  taken  away  from  it  by  other  agencies,  that  in 
itself  is  an  opportunity  to  concentrate  upon  the  ex- 
clusive function  of  the  church,  namely,  worship  and 
the  development  of  the  worship  life  of  the  individual. 
Dissension  in  the  organization,  though  difficult  to  han- 
dle, is  not  peculiar  to  church  groups  and  is  really  a 
matter  of  group  control  based  primarily  upon  self  con- 
trol. There  is  no  reason  that  needs  remain  as  a perma- 
nent cause  for  keeping  people  away  from  the  church. 

Although  the  church  may  be  suffering  considerably 
in  this  unsettled  era  of  general  transition,  it  is  human- 
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ly  impossible  for  the  church  to  become  extinct.  Its 
form  may  change,  but  it  will  never  die.  Human  nature 
will  always  demand  some  such  organization  as  the 
church. 

There  are  two  factors  upon  which  we  can  base  our 
confidence  that  Bill’s  friend  will  always  say,  with  seri- 
ous meaning,  “See  you  in  church.”  First  of  all,  spiritual 
mindedness  is  a permanent  possession  of  humanity. 
When  the  spirit  is  killed,  the  body  continues  in  a living 
death.  The  real  death  is  the  death  of  spiritual  ideals. 
It  has  always  been  the  unseen,  the  spiritual,  the  ideal, 
which  has  preceded  and  been  responsible  for  all  else. 
This  spiritual-mindedness  is  essentially  the  church  un- 
organized,— the  church  “invisible.” 

The  second  factor  which  is  foundational  is  the  desire 
of  human  nature  not  only  to  express  itself  but  to  ex- 
press itself  with  others  and  before  others.  Men  cannot 
get  along  unless  they  get  together.  Self-expression  is 
not  complete  until  others  have  become  a part  of  it.  The 
normal,  healthy  spirit  shuns  the  hermitage.  This  desire 
of  men  to  group  themselves  together  in  matters  spirit- 
ual will  never  pass  away.  This  is  essentially  the 
church  organized, — the  church  “visible.” 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  these  two  factors, 
spiritual  idealism  and  the  group  expression  of  this 
spiritual-mindedness,  are  not  subject  to  elimination. 
The  church,  “visible”  as  well  as  “invisible”,  will  always 
be  a fundamental  human  necessity.  We  need  not  con- 
clude that  the  church  is  becoming  passe  even  though 
the  circumstantial  evidence  seems  to  favor  such  a con- 
clusion. The  real  issue  is  not  that  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  church,  but  rather  that  of  “a  changing  church  in 
a changing  world.”  As  a writer  in  the  Homiletic  Re- 
view humorously  puts  it,  “the  church  of  today,  which 
is  being  hurried  to  the  undertaker  by  its  many  critics, 
is  no  more  ready  for  a funeral  than  a corpse  who  gets 
up  and  kicks  the  coroner  out  of  the  house.”  Not  dis- 
puting the  statistics,  the  question  is  whether  “the 


growth  in  numbers  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  church 
in  so  exclusive  a sense  as  that  a failure  to  add  to  its 
membership  in  a given  year  is  a sufficient  evidence 
of  futility,  to  say  nothing  of  death.” 

People  are  not  dissatisfied  with  things  spiritual.  The 
increased  sale  of  religious  books  lately  is  evidence  of 
that.  The  tendency  of  various  magazines  to  include 
more  articles  of  a religious  nature  is  proof  of  the  pub- 
lic’s growing  interest  in  religion.  It  is  the  permanent 
spiritual-mindedness  of  man  reasserting  itself.  People 
are  more  eager  today  than  ever  before  for  an  adequate 
church  life  and  for  earnest  spiritual  guidance.  The 
duty  of  the  church  is  to  “bring  forth  fruits  meet  for 
repentance.” 

If  the  church  will  meet  the  following  requirements 
Bill’s  friend  will  say  to  him  in  real  sincerity,  “See  you 
in  church.”  The  church  must  first  strengthen  its  spirit- 
uality. It  must  admit  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual 
and  turn  again  to  the  old  virtues  as  the  guarantee  of 
spiritual  stamina.  Second,  the  church  must  simplify 
its  social  life.  Any  exploitation  of  the  church  in  inter- 
est of  social  aspiration  or  professional  advancement 
should  be  shut  out  as  contrary  to  the  real  purpose  of 
the  church.  Third,  the  church  must  increase  its  in- 
telligence. The  faith  of  science  and  the  faith  of  re- 
ligion are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Unintelligent,  blind 
faith  is  a curse  to  either.  Fourth,  the  church  must 
unite  in  its  undertakings.  Denominations  at  cross  pur- 
poses have  driven  not  only  thousands  of  members  but 
thousands  of  dollars  away  from  the  church.  The 
tragedies  of  collective  human  experience  cry  out  for 
united  concern  and  action. 

The  church  is  changing,  not  dying,  but  there  is  dan- 
ger of  its  becoming  a despicable  sight  if  it  is  unable  to 
meet  the  demands  for  readjustment  in  a period  of  rapid 
transition.  Even  now,  the  expression,  “See  you  in 
church”  indicates  that  Bill  has  too  much  respect  for 
himself  to  be  caught  there. 


Aggressive  Religion 

C.  K.  Richards,  of  Chicago 


In  a changing  world  structure  religion  is  called  upon 
to  choose  the  position  it  will  take.  Which  is  to  say,  in 
a changing  and  fluctuating  social  order  religion  cannot 
remain  motionless  or  static.  Under  conditions  of 
change  religion  must  pull  up  its  stakes,  so  to  speak,  and 
move.  Under  these  circumstances  there  are  two  posi- 
tions it  can  assume.  It  can  take  the  defensive  position 
or  it  can  assume  an  offensive,  aggressive  position  in 
relation  to  society. 

In  order  to  save  itself  from  the  acids  of  modification 
and  change  religion  can,  as  far  as  possible,  gather  its 
scattered  fragments  together  and  retire  behind  its 
apologetics,  but  this  is  the  position  of  frustration  and 
defeat.  Religious  defense  may  have  occasionally  the 
element  of  heroism  in  it  but  this  is  its  only  notable 
fruit.  Separating  itself  by  its  defensive  organization 
from  contemporary  changes  and  needs  it  is  no  longer 
able  to  reproduce  its  theological  patterns  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  While  it  has  always  been  true  that  reli- 
gious and  social  crises  have  called  forth  prophets  to 
carry  forth  the  message  of  Christianity,  interpreting  it 
in  terms  of  present  problems,  yet  that  segment  which 
turns  apologetic,  defensive,  becomes  a sterile  factor  in 
relation  to  the  needs  of  men  and  women.  Furthermore, 
defensive  religion  inevitably  comes  to  place  a de- 
preciated value  upon  its  generation.  In  the  more  ex- 
treme instances  the  end  of  the  world  is  said  to  be  at 


hand. 

The  defensive  position  of  religion  is  that  of  dog- 
matism, loud  declarations  of  certainty,  the  revival  of 
historic  belief,  polemics  and  atavism  in  general.  It  is 
largely  an  appeal  to  literary  authority.  The  defense  of 
those  bibical  passages  which  form  the  fabric  of  its 
theological  pattern  becomes  almost  paranoia.  Those 
in  the  barricades,  who  endanger  the  fortifications  by 
the  least  sign  of  tolerance  toward  the  anti-Christs  are 
excommunicated.  All  those  who  refuse  to  retire  be- 
hind the  protection  of  ancient  creeds  are  assistants  to 
the  forces  of  evil.  Numerous  ministers  and  whole  con- 
gregations have  been  expelled  from  fellowship  by  de- 
fensive churches  in  our  own  time. 

Many  apologists  of  defensive  religion,  through  their 
theological  conditioning,  denominational  hypnosis,  or 
limited  mental  capacity,  are  incapable  of  reflection  or 
digestion  of  any  thing  except  the  faith  of  the  fathers. 
Fundamentally  their  personal  status  is  at  stake.  The 
value  they  ascribe  to  their  self  is  under-written  by  the 
exact  outline  of  their  religious  formula.  The  entrance 
of  one  important  germ  of  modernism,  therefore,  would 
ravish  the  structure  of  their  belief  and  leave  them  with 
a deflated  value  of  personal  worth. 

Let  us  recognize  that  religion  cannot  save  itself  by 
retreating  behind  literary  authority  and  theological 
precedences  in  times  of  social  crises.  Furthermore,  as 
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a guiding  and  integrating  force  in  the  experiments  of 
change  and  the  assimilation  of  new  scientific  dis- 
coveries, defensive  religion  is  a negative  force. 

Religion,  to  be  a social  dynamic  and  to  be  operative 
as  a light  to  men  and  women  walking  with  uncertainty, 
must  be  a vital  factor  in  human  experience.  This  it 
can  never  be  by  moving  out  to  defend  itself.  To  be  this 
religion  must  move  in,  so  to  speak,  to  assume  the  of- 
fensive. 

Not  only  in  times  of  crises,  but  at  all  times  the  repre- 
sentatives of  vital  religion  feel  that  the  fundamental 
values  of  religion  are  essential  to  the  highest  levels  of 
human  growth  and  development.  The  importance  of 
religion  is  not  in  the  details  of  its  application.  These 
change  with  each  generation.  The  important  issue  is 
that  of  tying  men  to  the  spiritual  forces  of  morality 
and  righteousness  in  the  universe.  The  problem  of 
religion  is  that  of  relating  the  restlessness  of  man  to 
the  purposes  of  God.  Institutional  exactions  give  way 
to  the  problem  of  leading  men  and  women  to  adop^  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  in  meeting  the  problems  of  life.  The 
prime  concern  of  offensive  religion  is  not  how  one  prac- 
tices the  ordinances  of  the  church,  but  rather  how  far 
the  sluice  gates  have  opened  for  the  purposes  and  mo- 
tives of  God.  The  life  of  the  spirit  is  not  “obedience” 
to  formalism,  but  cooperation  with  the  universe  on  its 
highest  levels;  the  uniting  of  mans  resources  with  the 
purposes  of  God.  Our  individual  resources  for  meeting 
life’s  problems  are  surprisingly  expanded  when  God  is 
at  the  center  of  them. 

The  religion  of  those  who  attempt  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  life  on  a basis  of  its  resources  is  fundamentally 
a strategy  of  approach  to  life.  Therefore,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  defend  the  cosmologies  of  literary  authorities 
to  maintain  its  worth.  The  religion  which  is  capable 
of  rising  to  meet  the  needs  of  men  and  women  of  our 
day  is  not  conditioned  by  whether  or  not  the  world  be 
round  or  flat.  Its  chief  concern  is  not  human  origins 
but  human  destiny. 

Religious  systems,  which  deny  the  deeper  human  ex- 
periences, such  as  the  theory  that  salvation  is  the  pro- 
duct of  one  ritualistic  formula,  starve  for  want  of  in- 
terest and  attention.  While  a few  will  be  found  willing 
to  enter  into  polemics  with  the  leaders  of  such  faith, 
the  majority  of  men  and  women  will  ignore  it.  It  is 
then  the  apologists  wail  the  doomed  condition  of  the 
world. 

Defensive  religion  is  likened  unto  a spore,  which  in 
times  of  crisis  ceases  activity  as  the  surface  of  its  proto- 
plasm becomes  dry  and  resistant.  All  of  its  energy 
turns  within.  This  is  its  defense  mechanism.  Offensive 
religion  is  comparable  to  the  leaven.  It  becomes  the 
operative  force  of  the  dough  aggressively  tackling  every 
particle  of  the  loaf  until  it  has  leavened  it  through 
and  through.  Is  not  this  the  position  of  vital  religion? 
Then  let  us  recognize  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  not 
a defense  of  legendry  cosmologies  or  Christologies,  but 
an  offensive,  an  adventure  with  contemporary  prob- 
lems, and  that  the  success  of  life’s  adventures  are 
guaranteed  by  the  resources  of  God’s  spirit. 


THE  BIG  FAILURE  OF  BIG  BUSINESS 

During  the  twelve  months  from  March,  1930,  to 
March,  1931,  there  were  353  wage  increases  and  2,240 
decreases  in  major  industries  in  the  United  States. 

“You  say  wages  have  been  stabilized  in  the  steel  in- 
industry. They  have  not.  We  are  living  in  a fool’s 


paradise.  Honeycombing  and  pinching  and  all  sorts 
of  things  have  gone  on.  The  so-called  big  standard 
companies,  the  companies  in  the  headlines,  are  not 
maintaining  the  standard  of  wages.  It’s  a shame  that 
when  some  of  the  large  companies  are  trying  to  main- 
tain wages  others  are  cutting  them  even  when  they 
are  affording  only  three-day-a-week  employment.  I 
think  we  are  'not  doing  a good  job  and  unless  we  do 
a better  job  something  is  going  to  happen.” — Jas.  A. 
Farrell,  President  U.  S.  Steel. 


“Wage  cutting  not  only  destroys  buying  power,  but 
hits  consumer  morale  everywhere.  Consumers  are  just 
beginning  to  come  out  into  the  buying  field.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  splendid  showing  of  department  stores 
in  April.  But  the  best  way  to  turn  them  back  and  to 
make  them  bury  their  money  in  the  old  sock  is  to  cut 
wages. 

“In  the  second  place,  wage  cutting  does  not  mean 
curtailment  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing.  Wages 
amount  to  only  18.2  per  cent  of  factory  cost,  and  a 10 
per  cent  cut  in  wages  results  in  only  1.6  per  cent  saving. 

“The  third  peril  grows  out  of  the  oft-repeated  state- 
ment that  the  wage  earner  must  take  his  share  in  de- 
flation. This  is  entirely  wrong.  Real  wages — by  that 
I mean  wages  in  relation  to  cost — never  were  inflated. 
From  1921  to  1929  real  wages  increased  only  13  per  cent. 
During  this  same  period  returns  to  industrialists  grew 
72  per  cent  and  in  the  same  years  dividends  in  indus- 
trial stock  and  rails  grew  258  per  cent.”- — Dr.  Julius 
Klein,  of  Department  of  Commerce. 


HENRY  FORD  ON  THE  FIVE-DAY  WEEK 

“The  five-day  week  has  been  considered  heretofore 
largely  in  the  cold  light  of  business.  It  is  good  busi- 
ness; but  it  is  just  as  sound  from  the  spiritual  stand- 
point. The  church  will  be  one  of  its  chiefest  bene- 
ficiaries. But  the  church  has  definite  duties  to  per- 
form as  well  as  definite  benefits  to  reap.  There  is  a 
sharp  line  between  idleness  and  leisure.  Leisure  to  be 
effective  must  be  properly  directed.  The  church  will 
receive  rewards  from  this  new  leisure  commensurate 
with  the  force  it  exerts  in  directing  the  intelligent  use 
of  it. 

“People’s  minds  expand  and  their  sense  of  a fuller 
life  grows  stronger  during  their  leisure  hours.  Culture 
is  a product  of  leisure.  It  furnishes  the  medium  for 
greater  mental  development.  The  five-day  week  pro- 
vides the  opportunity  for  physical  recreation  on  the 
sixth  day  and  leaves  the  seventh  free  for  moral  and 
religious  observance.  It  helps  to  restore  the  Sabbath 
to  its  former  high  place.  It  means  larger  attendance 
at  church. 

“A  great  philosopher  has  said  that  religion  is  the 
conservation  of  values.  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  the 
bulwark  of  the  people.  No  one  should  be  more  jealous 
in  his  insistence  upon  the  preservation  of  Sunday  than 
the  workingman.  It  has  been  in  the  past  his  one  op- 
portunity for  moral  and  physical  recreation. 

“In  recent  years  camouflaged  interests,  at  work  un- 
der the  name  of  ‘liberalism,’  have  been  stealthily  tak- 
ing the  day  from  him.  For  thousands,  Sunday,  the  day 
of  rest,  has  been  changed  into  Sunday,  a day  of  labor. 
The  more  the  people  take  their  pleasure  on  Sunday,  the 
more  other  people  are  compelled  to  work.  Some  of  this 
Sunday  labor  is  necessary;  most  of  it  is  not.” 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  of  St.  Luke’s  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 

Living  as  we  do  in  a world  of  change,  we  need  the 
strength  and  power  that  comes  to  us  through  the  eternal 
verities  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  tell  us  about.  In  the 
midst  of  the  times  of  stress  through  which  we  are  passing, 
it  is  well  for  us  to  know  that  the  things  of  the  spirit  endure. 
The  spread  of  Christianity  in  Europe  in  the  first  century 
through  the  work  of  Paul  and  others  met  with  the  same  en- 
couragements and  discouragements  as  it  does  today  in  its 
world  wide  mission.  We  believe  that  the  daily  Bible  read- 
ings will  furnish  renewed  hope  and  vigor  of  spirit  that  we 
certainly  need  for  effective  Christian  living. 

Week  of  October  18:  October  18,  I Thessalonians  4:1-7; 
October  19,  Acts  18:1-4;  October  20,  Acts  18:5-11;  October 
21,  Acts  18:12-17;  October  22,  I Corinthians  1:1-9;  October 
23,  I Corinthians  1:10-25;  October  24,  I Corinthians  2:1-5. 

Week  of  October  25:  October  25,  I Corinthians  13:1-13; 
October  28,  Galatians  5:1-12;  October  27,  Galatians  5:13-26; 
October  28,  Galatians  6:1-10;  October  29,  Ephesians  5:15-21; 
October  30,  Ephesians  6:10-18;  October  31,  Romans  13:1-7. 

Week  of  November  1:  November  1,  Romans  13:8-14; 
November  2,  Acts  19:1-7;  November  3,  Acts  19:8-20;  Novem- 
ber 4,  Acts  19:21-22;  November  5,  Acts  19:23-41;  November 
6,  Acts  20:13-16;  November  7,  Acts  20:17-38. 

Week  of  November  8:  November  8,  Ephesians  5:5-11; 
November  9,  Acts  21:1-16;  November  10,  Acts  22:17-26;  No- 
vember 11,  Acts  22:27-40;  November  12,  Acts  22:1-21;  No- 
vember 13,  Acts  22:22-30;  November  14,  Acts  23:1-11. 

* * * * 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 

October  18 — “ Paul  in  Thessalonica  and  Beroea” — Acts  17: 
1-15,  1 Thessalonians  2:1-12 

Paul  met  with  the  customary  reception  in  Thessalonica. 
His  starting  point,  as  usual,  was  the  synagogue  where  peo- 
ple were  gathered  for  the  worship  of  God.  The  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  brought  a response  from  some  and 
opposition  from  others. 

Today  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  is  the  indifference  of  many,  rather  than  active  op- 
position. The  call  is  for  a ready  response. 

In  Thessalonica  Christians  were  given  a new  name. 
According  to  Dr.  Moffatt’s  translation  they  were  called  “Up- 
setters  of  the  World.”  It  is  the  business  of  the  Gospel  to 
transform  society  in  all  its  relationships,  to  right  the 
wrongs,  to  help  the  fallen,  to  strengthen  the  weak.  Our 
day  calls  for  just  such  a program.  We  must  not  let  oppos- 
ition stop  us,  but  rather  spur  us  on  to  nobler  achievements. 

The  Gospel  must  not  be  limited.  Paul  and  Silas  went  on 
to  Beroea.  Here  they  were  graciously  received  when  they 
entered  the  synagogue.  These  were  more  noble  than  those 
in  Thessalonica,  in  that  they  received  the  word  with  all 
readiness  of  mind,  examining  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether 
these  things  were  so.”  Honest  inquiry  brought  a living 
faith. 

Paul’s  method  was  the  method  of  love.  He  had  a gen- 
uine interest  in  those  to  whom  he  ministered.  His  appeal  to 
his  hearers  was  for  them  to  “walk  worthily  of  God.” 

* * * * 

October  25: — “ Paul  in  Corinth" — Acts  18:1-17;  I Corinth- 
ians 13 

* * * * 

Paul  had  a fruitful  ministry  in  the  city  of  Corinth,  cov- 
ering a period  of  eighteen  months.  In  the  face  of  opposition 
he  labored  on  “teaching  the  word  of  God  among  them.” 
Corinth  was  a large  worldly  city.  It  has  been  called  the 
Vanity  Fair  of  that  day.  In  the  midst  of  such  an  environ- 
ment Paul  knew  that  there  were  many  people  there  whose 
hearts  yearned  for  nothing  else  so  much  as  for  the  word  of 
eternal  life. 

In  Aquila  and  Priscilla  Paul  found  happy  companions. 
The  fellowship  of  believers  in  Jesus  is  always  inspiring. 
Real  Christian  friendships  are  the  most  abiding.  Do  not 
limit  your  friendships,  but  be  eager  to  make  new  friends. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  success,  when  shamefully  treat- 
ed, Paul  was  much  discouraged.  In  the  vision  from  the 
Lord  that  he  had  “there  were  three  cheering  aspects:  first, 
God  would  be  with  him;  second,  no  harm  would  befall  him; 
third,  there  were  many  people  in  the  city  who  would  gladly 
hear  and  obey  the  Gospel.” 

We  need  not  be  discouraged  if  our  results  are  not  as 


great  and  as  speedy  as  we  would  like  to  see  them.  Take 
heart  and  throw  yourself  earnestly  into  your  work  for 
Jesus,  for  God’s  presence  is  with  you. 

In  later  life  Paul  wrote  to  the  Christians  in  Corinth  two 
letters.  In  one  of  them,  I Corinthians  13,  is  the  most  won- 
derful description  of  love  in  all  the  world.  It  is  the  result 
of  a strenuous  ministry.  Service  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  done 

in  the  midst  of  hardship,  has  its  sure  reward. 

* * * <! 

November  1 — “World’s  Temperance  Sunday ” — Galatians  5: 
13-26;  Romans  13:1-14 

The  goal  for  this  lesson  has  been  well  stated  in  these 
words:  “To  get  a clearer  idea  of  what  we  may  do  that  will 
be  helpful  both  to  ourselves  and  to  others,  and  to  make  it  a 
rule  not  to  do  anything  that  will  injure  another.”  The  wet 
and  dry  question,  viewed  in  terms  of  our  responsibility 
to  others,  is  fully  settled.  Our  liberty  implies  a proper  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others. 

Those  of  us  who  remember  the  old  days  of  the  saloon 
remember  well  the  wrecks  of  humanity  that  came  out  of 
the  drinking  places.  We  remember,  too,  the  suffering  wives 
and  children  of  those  who  spent  their  money  for  that  which 
was  not  bread. 

The  war  against  intemperance  is  still  on.  We  must 
engage  in  battle  to  the  finish.  We  must  remember  that 
“eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.” 

The  works  of  the  flesh  have  no  part  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Read  the  long  catalogue  of  them  in  Galatians  5:19-21. 
What  good  can  they  who  do  these  works  of  darkness  expect? 

Only  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  abides:  “Love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness,  meekness, 
self-control.”  Is  your  life  bearing  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit? 
Test  it  by  these  virtues. 

* & % * 

“Paul  in  Ephesus” — Acts  19;  Ephesians  5:5-11 

Paul’s  friendship  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla  was  con- 
tinued in  Ephesus.  In  that  day  of  much  travel  they  had 
come  to  this  city  to  live.  Here,  too,  the  synagogue  was  the 
starting  place  of  Paul  where  he  “spake  boldly  for  the  space 
of  three  months,  reasoning  and  persuading  as  to  the  things 
concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 

Then,  observing  opposition  arising,  he  transferred  his 
place  of  activity  to  the  school  room  of  one  named  Tyrannus. 
In  this  school  room,  for  two  whole  years,  Paul  carried  on 
his  ministry  of  preaching  and  teaching  with  encouraging 
results.  For  the  whole  province  of  Asia  was  touched  by 
those  who  come  to  hear  him. 

The  preaching  of  the  good  news  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
has  not  lost  its  power.  Its  influence  is  far  greater  than  it 
seems  at  times  to  be. 

What  a challenge  there  is  to  us  in  these  days  to  do  our 
part  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  shall  mightily  grow  and 
prevail!  Even  as  the  whole  city  of  Ephesus  and  the  region 
round  about  heard  the  message  of  Christ  through  his  wit- 
ness, it  is  our  business  in  this  generation  to  increase  the  in- 
fluence of  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord. 

Cleansed  lives  followed  the  preaching  of  Paul.  Notice 
how  the  old  practices  were  given  up  as  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  was  magnified.  This  is  still  true.  “Be  not  conformed 
to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of 
your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  the  good  qnd  accept- 
able and  perfect  will  of  God.” 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

October  18 — “How  to  Answer  “Wet  Arguments” — I Tim- 
othy 1:8-11. 

October  25 — “How  is  Our  Country  Helping  and  Hinder- 
ing the  SDiritual  Growth  of  Other  Countries?” — Acts  13:1-3; 
James  4:1-3. 

November  1 — “What  Jesus  Teaches  About  Faith  in  God” 
—Matthew  6:25-30. 

November  8 — “Our  Share  in  Making  World  Peace  Per- 
manent”— Isaiah  2:2-4. 


Unemployment  and  Its  Remedies,  bv  Harry  W.  Laidler. 
103  pages.  15c.  League  for  Industrial  Democracy  (112  E. 
Ninteenth  Street,  New  York) . 

The  best  brief  treatment  of  the  oroblem  that  has  fallen 
into  our  hands.  After  a oresentation  of  the  unemnlovment 
situation  various  nlans  for  relief  are  presented  with  a critic- 
al estimate  of  their  worth. 
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The  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  WORKERS  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Richard  E.  Shields,  Executive  Secretary 


Associate  Secretary.  Oliver  C.  Weist,  former  minister  of 
the  First  Community  Church  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  taken 
up  his  duties  as  of  October  first  as  Assoicate  Secretary  for 
Field  Work  with  the  Community  Church  Workers.  Invita- 
tions for  the  services  of  Mr.  Weist  should  be  addressed  to 
the  office,  1309  Chicago  Temple.  He  is  available  for  services 
in  connection  with  the  local  problems  of  uniting  churches 
or  the  establishing  of  Community  Churches  by  the  local 
community.  Having  been  for  sixteen  years  in  charge  of  the 
great  suburban  Community  Church  in  Columbus,  his  ex- 
tensive experience  in  Community  Church  work  will  be  of 
exceptional  value  to  any  community  seeking  to  build  a 
strong,  modern  up-to-date  Community  Church.  It  is  noted 
that  Mr.  Weist  is  available  for  conference  and  speaking  en- 
gagements, his  expenses  and  entertainment  to  be  met  by 
the  churches  or  communities  served.  Mr.  Weist  with  his 
family  removed  to  Evanston  October  first. 

Administrative  Committee.  The  first  fall  meeting  of  the 
Administrative  Committee  is  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  Oc- 
tober. Important  matters  of  business  affecting  the  future 
welfare  of  the  Community  Church  Workers  will  be  consider- 
ed. The  following  are  members  of  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee: O.  F.  Jordan,  John  Codd,  Gilbert  Counts,  David  R. 
Piper,  Oliver  C.  Weist,  and  Samuel  R.  Guard  and  Richard 

E.  Shields,  ex  officio. 

Community  Church  Information.  The  following  liter- 
ature is  available  from  the  office  of  the  Community  Church 
Workers  and  this  list  is  repeated  by  request: 

A.  “The  Community  Churchman,”  sample  copy; 

E.  “What  is  a Community  Church?” 

C.  “Questions  and  Answers  on  The  Community 
Church;” 

D.  “A  New  Plan  of  Cooperation  with  the  Home  Miss- 
ions Council,  The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and  The 
Community  Church  Workers;” 

E.  “Community  Religion — through  Community,  Unit- 
ed, Union  and  Federated  Churches,”  a price  list  of  books 
and  pamphlets  available; 

F.  “Community  Religion — How  to  Begin  in  our  Town,” 
a statement  of  ten  steps  by  which  any  community  may 
solve  its  united  church  problem; 

G.  “The  Community  Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A. — 
National  Service  Agency;” 

H.  “Service  News,”  sample  copies; 

I.  “Community  Religion — Bibliography  of  The  Commun- 
ity Church  Movement.” 

Visitors  to  Office.  Many  visitors  from  over  the  United 
States  have  come  into  the  office  during  the  past  two  months. 
We  always  enjoy  these  calls  and  whether  it  is  for  inform- 
ation or  for  personal  conference,  our  visitors  are  always 
welcome.  Senator  and  Mrs.  Cliff  Titus  of  Joplin,  Missouri, 
en  route  from  the  American  Legion  Convention,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  visited  us  recently  and  expressed  their  interest 
in  the  work  which  is  being  carried  on.  Senator  Titus  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  a former  president 
of  the  Community  Church  Workers. 

Photograph.  A fine  picture  of  the  men  who  attended 
the  Retreat  at  Camp  Twanekotah,  Lake  Chautauqua,  New 
York,  in  June,  has  been  presented  by  M.  W.  Van  Tassell  to 
the  office.  This  will  be  framed  and  hung. 

Correspondence.  Correspondence  is  invited  on  any  sub- 
ject relating  to  the  Community  Church  movement  and  we 
stand  ready  to  advise  with  any  communities  throughout 
the  United  States  in  relation  to  adjusting  their  church  situ- 
ations. 

Service  Bureau.  Dozens  of  well  qualified  ministers  rep- 
resenting all  denominations  are  enrolled  in  the  Service 
Bureau  and  the  attention  of  Community,  United.  Union  and 
Federated  Churches  is  drawn  to  this  department  of  service 
when  they  are  ready  to  fill  vacancies.  This  information 
is  available  to  churches  free  of  charge. 

Budgets  and  Benevolence.  Churches  and  individuals 
making  up  their  benevolent  budgets  for  the  winter  are  urg- 
ed to  include  this  National  Service  Agency  in  their  giving. 
Calls  for  information  are  constantly  coming  to  our  office 
and  your  gifts  will  help  us  answer  all  of  these  calls. 


Double  Check.  During  the  month  of  August  the  lists  of 
the  Community  Churches  of  the  United  States  have  been 
checked  and  rechecked  by  Miss  Genevieve  Dayton,  office 
secretary,  of  the  Community  Church  Workers.  We  would 
appreciate  having  forwarded  at  once  any  changes  of  ad- 
dress so  as  to  complete  these  lists  up  to  date. 

The  Mid-West  Committee.  President  O.  F.  Jordan  and 
the  executive  secretary  attended  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Mid- West  Committee  of  the  Federated  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Tuesday,  September  29th.  Dr.  Roy  B.  Guild  and  Dean  Shail- 
er  Mathews  were  heard  in  extensive  reports. 

National  Conference.  The  next  Biennial  Conference 
of  the  Community  Church  Workers  is  to  be  held  in  the  Am- 
herst Community  Church,  suburb  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  R. 
C.  Stoll,  minister,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  May 
18,  19  and  20,  1932.  We  urge  everyone  to  make  these  dates 
on  the  calendar  for  future  reference. 

Ministers  Invited.  All  Community  Church  ministers  will 
note  especially  the  dates  for  the  16th  Annual  meeting;  of 
the  World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship  through 
the  Churches  together  with  the  International  Goodwill  Con- 
gress which  is  to  meet  in  Chicago  November  10,  11,  and  12. 
Mr.  Clifford  W.  Barnes  and  a committee  of  over  100  repre- 
sentative citizens  are  cooperating  in  arrangements, 

BOOKS  FOR  A WORKER’S  LIBRARY 

Recommended  by  Professor  Fred  D.  Wentzel,  Reformed 
Church  U.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  the  New  England 
School  for  Town  and  Country  Ministers 

NURSERY  CLASS: 

Object  Lessons  for  the  Cradle  Roll — Danielson. 

*The  Nursery  Class  in  the  Church  School — McCailnm. 
BEGINNERS: 

,;'Betty  Ann,  Beginner — Dunlap. 

* First  Steps  in  Religious  Education — Morton  . 
PRIMARY: 

* Teaching  Primaries  in  the  Church  School — Smitiiers. 
Primary  Music  and  Worship — Presbyterian  Board  ef 

Christian  Education. 

JUNIOR: 

How  Shall  I Learn  to  Teach  Religion? — Carrier. 
Training  Juniors  in  Worship — Jones. 

INTERMEDIATE: 

*The  Missionary  Education  of  Intermediates — Xerscfa- 
ner. 

SENIOR: 

*So  Youth  May  Know — Dickerson. 

How  to  Teach  Seniors — Shaver. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE: 

Training  Young  People  in  Worship — Shaver  and  Stock. 
*Church  Work  With  Young  People — Stock. 

Jesus  and  the  Problems  of  Life — Weston. 

ADULT: 

The  Story  of  John  Frederick  Oberlin — Beard. 

* Group  Discussion  in  Religious  Education — Elliott., 
*The  Church  and  Adult  Education — Winchester 

BOOKS  DEALING  IN  A MORE  GENERAL  WAY  WITH 
THE  TASK  OF  THE  CHURCH  SCHOOL  AND  THE, 
WORK  OF  THE  CHURCH  SCHOOL  LEADER 

Teaching  Religion. 

* Creative  Teaching — Suter. 

* Worship  in  the  Sunday  School — Martin. 

* The  Salt  of  the  Earth — Armstrong  . 

Dramatization  of  Bible  Stories — Miller. 

Problems  of  a Little  Child — By  a Mother. 

*Story  Worship  Programs  for  the  Church  School  Year — 
Stowell. 

Everyday  Problems  of  the  Everyday  Child — Thom. 
MAGAZINES: 

The  Elementary  Magazine — Methodist  Book  Concern.. 
The  International  Journal  of  Religious  Education,  20S' 
N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

C”  These  books  are  especially  valuable.) 
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Washington’s  “Plan''  for 
“Harmony  With  All  Nations’’ 

By  Edward  Tallmadge  Root 

The  coming  celebration  of  the  bicentennial  of  the  birth 
of  George  Washington  will  give  fresh  significance  to  all  that 
he  wrote,  especially  to  the  noble  passage  in  his  Farewell  re- 
garding the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

“Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations; 
cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all.  Religion  and  morality 
enjoin  this  conduct;  and  can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not 
equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a free,  enlightened, 
and  at  no  distant  period  a great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind 
the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  example  of  a people  al- 
ways guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  belenvolence.  Who 
can  doubt  that  in  course  of  time*  and  things,  the  fruits  of 
such  a plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages 
which  might  be  lost  by  a steady  adherence  to  it?  Can  it 
be  that  Providence  has  not  connected  the  permanent  fecil- 
ity  of  a nation  with  its  virtue?  The  experiment,  as  least,  is 
recommended  by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
nature.  Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices? 

“In  the  execution  of  such  a plan,  nothing  is  more  es- 
sential than  that  permanent,  inveterate  antipathies  against 
particular  nations,  and  passionate  attachments  for  others 
should  be  excluded;  and  that  in  place  of  them  just  and 
amicable  feelings  toward  all  should  be  cultivated.” 

I submit  that  this  passage  recommends  not  isolation 
but  a close  relation  of  America  to  the  world  as  a whole. 

I.  The  American  Revolution  in  the  Minds  of  its  Leaders 
was  a World  Event. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  makes  this  clear  by 
its  phrases:  “When  in  the  course  of  human  events,”  “we 
hold  that  all  men,”  “whenever  the  form  of  any  govern- 
ment.” 

Its  authors  were  not  isolated  provincials.  For  200  years, 
North  America,  the  only  one  of  the  newly  discovered  con- 
tinents open  and  suitable  for  setlement,  had  been  the  prize 
for  which  the  nations  of  Europe  contend.  The  colonists,  for 
six  generations  involved  in  the  struggle,  had  been  made 
the  most  internationally  minded  people  the  world  has  yet 
seen. 

The  Revolution  was  regarded  by  the  liberals  abroad  as 
the  “cause  of  mankind.”  This  brought  volunteers,  like  La- 
fayette and  Kosciusco. 

As  a planter  trading  in  world  markets,  and  as  com- 
mander of  an  army  including  such  volunteers,  Washington 
shared  this  view;  accepted  the  Declaration  as  the  basis  of 
the  struggle,  and  in  his  Farewell  prayed  that  his  country 
might  “have  the  glory  of  recommending  liberty  to  the  adop- 
tion of  every  nation  yet  a stranger  to  it.” 

II.  Washington’s  Ideal,  Therefore,  was  “Harmony  With 
All  Nations.” 

He  did  not  advise  isolation.  He  follows  his  plea  that  his 
country  should  “not  forgo  the  advantages”  of  its  “distant 
and  detached  situation”  by  urging  “harmony,  liberal  inter- 
course with  all  nations.” 

What  he  “excluded”  were  “antipathies”  or  “attach- 
ments” for  “particular  nations.”  He  knew  that  these  had 
prevailed  for  generations,  that  an  alliance  had  brought 
success  in  the  Revolution,  that  “existing  engagements  must 
be  observed,”  and  that  “temporary  alliances”  might  be 
necessary.  But  he  protested  that  such  attachments  en- 
dangered not  only  internal  unity  but  the  positive  program 
which  he  recommended,  a relation  to  “all  nations.”  One 
thought  runs  through  the  “Farewell,”  unity,  applied  first 
to  internal  and  then  external  affairs. 

That  relation  was  to  be  one  of  uniform  “good  faith,” 
“peace”  and  “harmony.”  By  this  series  of  carefully  chosen 
words,  he  excluded  the  hypocrisies  of  diplomacy  by  which 
the  nations  have  cloaked  their  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  retaliation.  America  must  be  “magnanimous,”  “always 
guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence.” 

To  the  negative  “peace”  he  adds  the  positive  “harmony,” 
defined  by  Webster  as  “the  just  adaptation  of  parts  to  each 
other  in  any  system  intended  to  form  a connected  whole.” 
His  repeated  emphasis  on  “all  nations”  proves  that  he 
regarded  them  as  such  a whole  whose  perfection  was  to 
be  the  aim  of  American  statesmanship. 

He  shows  that  he  realized  the  novelty  and  difficulty 
of  his  proposal  by  his  appeal  for  a “novel  example”  and  “ex- 
periment.” for  persistent  effort  in  suite  of  the  loss  of  “tem- 
porary advantages.”  and  to  the  highest  of  motives,  faith  in 
“Providence,”  connecting  national  “felicity”  with  “virtue.” 


To  show  that  he  was  making  a definite  and  deliberate 
proposal,  he  twice  refers  to  it  as  “such  a plan.” 

It  is  true  that  he  urged  only  our  duty  to  “cultivate  har- 
mony.” When  he  wrote  only  Kant  was  proposing  a Fed- 
erative Union.”  It  had  not  yet  emerged  into  the  realm 
of  practical  statesmanship.  Europe,  rent  by  the  most  general 
and  bitter  struggle  known  up  to  the  last  Great  War.  was  in 
no  mood  to  consider  it.  Today,  the  nations,  humbled  by  the 
results  of  strife,  have  formed  a “Society”  to  prevent  con- 
flicts and  promote  common  interests,  and  proved  that  it  is 
not  a league  of  victors  by  admitting  former  enemie- 

This  Society  of  Nations  would  seem  to  be  the  opposite 
of  that  against  which  Washington  protested,  “attachments 
and  antipathies  for  particular  nations,”  the  essen  of 
what  he  ugred,  “harmony  with  all.” 

If  any  says:  “I  believe  in  A but  not  THE  league,"  let 
him  recall  what  Washington  wrote  when  two  States  were 
still  refusing  to  enter  our  Union:  “It  does  not  lie  with  any 
State  to  superstruct  a constitution  for  the  whole.” 

There  may  be  objections  to  America’s  entrance  ::v:o  \he 
League.  But  if  Washington  is  to  be  followed,  it  must  be 
shown  that  those  objections  are  not  appeals  to  suspicions, 
fears  and  desire  for  “temporary  advantages;”  that  they  are 
worthy  of  a “free,  enlightened,  great  and  magnanimous  na- 
tion;” and  that  there  is  an  alternative  plan  to  “cultivate 
harmony”  so  far  superior  that  the  whole  world  will  quickly 
adopt  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  promptly  ratify 
it! 

If  these  things  can  not  be  shown,  the  logical  celebration 
of  the  Bicentennial  would  be  America’s  acceptance  of  the 
Covenant. 

— From  Leaflet  of  League  of  Nations  Assn. 


The  Kellogg  Company  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  after 
several  months  trial,  has  adopted  the  six-hour  four-shift 
system  for  its  entire  great  factory,  without  cutting  the  daily 
wages.  The  management  says  it  has  paid  because  it  has 
raised  the  basic  wage  scale,  increased  the  number  of  em- 
ployes by  one-fifth  and  proven  profitable  to  the  stock- 
holders. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 


ELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  for  twenty-five  years  has  been 
an  open  forum  for  the  discussion  of  all  types  of  prob- 
lems concerning  religious  and  character  education.  Jews, 
Catholics,  Protestants,  church  and  public  school  educators, 
theologians,  psychologists  and  religious  educators  speak 
through  its  pages. 

Articles  in  the  Journal  point  out  new  trends  in  religious 
and  character  education,  new  methods  in  concrete  situations, 
and  integrate  knowledge  from  related  fields  of  science. 
Book  reviews,  editorials,  news  notes,  reports  of  conventions, 
and  bibliographical  articles  on  special  subjects  are  regular 
features. 

The  members  of  the  R.  E.  A.  (all  of  whom  receive  the 
Journal)  represent  many  of  the  educational  leaders  in  re- 
ligious and  public  education,  as  well  as  administrators  and 
teachers  in  both  fields  who  find  the  Journal  a constant 
source  of  guidance  and  stimulation.  Membership  in  the  As- 
sociation is  $5.00.  which  includes  a subscription  to  RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

‘‘I  appreciate  the  splendid  articles  that  you  have  made 
available  through  Religious  Education.  We  should  find  it 
quite  a loss  here  at  Yale  to  be  without  the  Journal" — 
H.  SHELTON  SMITH.  Divinity  School,  Yale  University. 


$5.00  Per  Year — 60  Cents  Per  Copy 

The  Religious  Education  Association 

CIS  Knst  Vau  Bnren  Street.  Cblcnjca. 
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Views 

Seminaries  Federate 
Local  churches  have  federated  a 
plenty,  but  perhaps  of  even  greater 
significance  is  the  federation  of  theo- 
logical seminaries.  Recently  two  of  the 
most  widely  known  institutions  of 
New  England  have  come  together. 
These  are  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary and  Newton  Theological  Insti- 
tute, the  former  Congregational  and 
the  latter  Baptist.  These  two  denom- 
inations were  bitterly  hostile  through 
two  centuries  of  history  in  New  Eng- 
land but  there  are  now  many  in- 
stances of  the  federating  of  local 
churches  of  these  denominations. 


Better  Church  Attendance  in 
Hard  Times 

Ushers’  reports  at  Park  Ridge,  111., 
indicate  that  church  attendance  for 
September  this  year  has  been  forty 
per  cent  better  than  two  years  ago, 
the  last  September  of  the  boom  days. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  church 
for  election  of  officers  was  held  on 
Oct.  17.  At  this  meeting  the  reports 
indicated  that  74  new  members  had 
been  received  during  the  year.  The 
Community  Men’s  Club  recently  held 
a meeting  with  S.  J.  Duncan-Clark, 
editorial  writer  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  as  speaker. 


Work  Ovens  at  Sauganash 
Sauganash  Community  church,  of 
Chicago,  has  opened  its  fall  campaign 
under  encouraging  circumstances. 
The  services  are  held  in  a commun- 
ity hall.  This  suburb  is  growing  right 
in  a period  when  most  suburbs  are 
having  no  building  operations  at  all. 
C.  K.  Richards  is  pastor  of  the  church. 


Protestantism  United  in 
Santo  Domingo 

Recently  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
church  has  joined  up  with  the  Evan- 
gelical church  of  the  Island  which 
means  a nearly  complete  job  of  church 
unification.  There  are  now  some  large 
congregations  of  Protestants  on  the 
islands  and  the  press  has  adopted  a 
friendly  tone  toward  this  work. 


Mrs.  Kennedy  in  America 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Phineas  B.  Kennedy 
conduct  the  only  protestant  mission 
work  in  Albania.  Their  work  has  been 
conducted  on  the  educational  plan. 
They  have  a day  school  and  a fine 
big  Sunday  school.  Mrs.  Kennedy  has 
been  quite  ill,  and  has  had  to  return 
to  the  states  to  recuperate  her  health. 
She  is  now  able  to  give  some  address- 
es on  the  Albanian  work  which  she 
sometimes  illustrates  with  stereopticon 
slides.  Her  American  address  is  718 
Kinsington  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


New  Pastor  at  Scottsbluff 
Raymond  C.  Swisher,  former  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Arlington,  Neb.,  has  been  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Community  Congre- 
gational church  at  Scottsbluff,  Neb. 
j.  P.  Thiel  was  his  predecessor. 


Visits  Former  Parish 

M.  W.  Van  Tassell.  former  pastor 
of  the  McConnellsville  Community 


of  Community  Churches 


Church  spoke  at  a community  clam 
bake  held  at  the  Community  House 
at  McConnellsville,  New  York,  re- 
cently which  was  attended  by  over 
500  people.  The  crowds  around  the 
club  house  presented  a gala  appear- 
ance with  tables  placed  upon  the 
lawn  and  the  occasion  was  a happy 
home  coming  for  local  and  out  of 
town  people.  The  event  was  staged 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Vienna 
Cemetery  Association  and  receipts 
from  the  clam  bake  will  be  used  for 
further  expenses  in  the  beautifying 
and  restoration  of  the  local  cemetery. 
Mr.  Van  Tassell  was  a prime  mover  in 
the  community  projects  and  was  wel- 
comed heartily  by  his  many  friends. 
The  present  pastor  of  the  McConnells- 
ville Community  Church  is  A.  B. 
Jones. 


Rebuild  Community  House 
The  Community  House  at  Winnetka, 
Illinois,  following  the  disastrous  fire 
of  last  December  is  being  rebuilt  and 
the  gymnasium  building  which  is  to 
be  known  as  the  Dougla,s  Smith  Me- 
morial Gymnasium  v/ill  be  ready  Jan- 
uary first.  This  gymnasium  is  a gift 
of  Mr.  Kenneth  G.  Smith,  president 
of  the  Pepsodent  Company  who 
presented  $45,000  towards  the  new 
structure  in  honor  of  his  father.  In 
addition^  to  a complete  gymnasium 
with  gallery  for  spectators,  it  will 
have  locker  rooms,  showers,  Boy 
Scout  rooms,  a manual  arts  room,  etc. 
The  exterior  will  be  of  gray  brick  with 
trim  of  Wisconsin  Lannon  stone.  The 
remainder  of  the  Community  House 
is  to  be  rebuilt  upon  plans  furnished 
by  the  architectural  advise  of  Ham- 
ilton, Fellows  and  Nedved,  and  is  to 
be  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  ex- 
tensive property. 


Called  to  New  Church 
Luther  Ballou,  who  has  completed 
work  at  the  Boston  University  during 
the  last  year  and  served  the  church 
at  West  Groton,  Massachusetts,  has 
been  unanimously  called  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  recently  organized  Com- 
munity Church  at  Dover-Foxcroft, 
Maine.  This  church  is  a merger  of 
the  Congregational  and  Universalist 
Churches  and  the  church  is  setting 
out  on  a program  of  extension  under 
their  new  pastoral  leadership.  Mrs. 
Ballou  was  formerly  Director  of  Re- 
ligious Education  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Boston  and  with  her 
husband  will  be  active  in  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Church  School  program. 
Judge  Harold  Hayes  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  recommended 
Mr.  Ballou  to  this  important  position. 


Called  lor  Editorial  Duty 
Miss  Lucy  Ruth  Guard,  sister  of 
Samuel  R.  Guard,  editor  of  the  “Breed- 
er’s Gazette”  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Community  Church  Workers  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  has  become  women’s  editor 
for  the  “Breeder’s  Gazette”.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  Ohio  State  University  and 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  has  been 
employed  by  the  United  States  Vet- 
erans’ Bureau  as  dietitian  and  is  at 


present  on  the  faculty  of  Cornell  Col- 
lege, Mount  Vernon,  Iowa.  Miss  Guard 
is  planning  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
the  women’s  department  in  the  service 
of  women  of  the  rural  districts. 


Will  Consolidate  Three  Churches 
At  Walker,  Iowa,  a village  of  four 
hundred  people  there  have  been  four 
protestant  churches  and  a Catholic 
church  for  a good  many  years.  One 
of  the  protestant  churches  has  been 
dormant  for  some  time.  The  Method- 
ist, Presbyterian  and  Christian 
churches  are  coming  together  in  a 
pastoral  unity  under  the  ministry  of 
J.  Q.  Robinson,  who  formerly  preach- 
ed in  the  Methodist  church  of  Walk- 
er. A mass  meeting  of  the  churches 
was  held  on  September  22  at  which 
O.  F.  Jordan  spoke.  This  was  followed 
by  a community  canvass.  The  poll  of 
sentiment  showed  a great  predomin- 
ance of  sentiment  for  a community 
church. 


Dr.  McGarrah  Joins  up  With 
Home  Missions  Council 
Dr.  A.  F.  McGarrah,  whose  work  in 
connection  with  the  Presbyterian  de- 
nomination as  a church  efficiency 
leader  has  been  noteworthy,  has  now 
joined  the  stall  of  the  Home  Missions 
Council.  He  has  a great  organization 
for  assisting  churches  in  raising  build- 
ing funds  and  providing  for  church 
debts.  In  the  past  seven  years  he  has 
assisted  in  raising  $40,000,000  for  750 
churches.  The  establishment  of  this 
joint  bureau  will  mean  a closer  co- 
ordination of  protestant  effort  in  a 
very  important  field. 


Dr.  Jenkins  in  Hospital 
With  Operation 

Dr.  Buri'is  A.  Jenkins  has  gone  to  the 
hospital  for  another  operation,  this 
time  for  the  gall  bladder.  Some  time 
ago  he  had  a leg  removed.  His  re- 
markable courage  in  the  face  of  ad- 
verse health  conditions  gives  his 
friends  hope  for  his  good  recovery. 
He  is  pastor  of  the  great  down-town 
community  church  in  Kansas  City 
with  the  largest  audience  in  the  city. 


COMMUNITY  CHURCHES 

Your  support  is  needed 
in  a 

Real  Interdenominational 
Missionary  Project 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  in 
Santo  Domingo  is  a modern,  mis- 
sionary agency  in  which  three  de- 
nominations have  pooled  their  ef- 
forts and  offers  through  a united 
undenominational  Christian  effort, 
a well-rounded,  sound  missionary 
program. — evangelistic,  medical, 
educational  and  social  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  particular  West  In- 
dian people. 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  in 
Santo  Domingo  asks  for  the  interest 
and  support  of  all  interdenomina- 
tional churches  in  the  United  States. 

Write  for  literature  to 
419  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City. 
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Has  a Home-Coming  Week 

Monroe  Street  Federated  church,  of 
Chicago,  Congregational  and  Disciples, 
will  have  a home-coming  week  in 
October.  The  parish  dinner  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a special  effort  to  fill  the 
church  for  the  Sunday  services.  Myron 
T.  Hooper  is  pastor.  Some  of  his  ser- 
mon topics  for  the  near  future  are 
“Religion  Speaks  in  a Depression,” 
“Religion  Guides  through  Moral  Un- 
rest,” and  “Religion  Leads  through 
Disturbing  Thought.” 


Possible  to  Get  Free  Movie  Films 
The  National  Council  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  with  offices  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  has  a motion  picture  bureau 
which  it  is  willing  to  share  with 
church  people.  It  has  many  industrial 
and  educational  pictures  which  are 
supplied  free  of  charge  and  many 
others  on  which  a very  nominal  rent- 
al is  charged.  The  Chicago  office  is  at 
300  W.  Adams  St.,  and  the  New  York 
office  at  347  Madison  Ave. 


New  Building  at  Dover,  Kans. 

Nine  years  ago  the  Baptist,  Meth- 
odist and  Congregational  churches  at 
Dover,  Kans.,  federated  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  denominational  offi- 
cials involved.  The  Topeka  Capital  re- 
ports that  right  now  when  a lot  of 
people  are  talking  depression  this  fed- 
erated church  is  building  a fine  new 
church  edifice.  The  Congregational 
and  Methodist  buildings  are  being 
torn  down  and  the  Baptist  building  is 
for  sale.  A new  fiften  thousand  dollar 
building  is  going  up.  Dover  is  off  the 
railroad,  but  is  a considerable  trading 
center.  It  is  now  connected  with  the 
world  with  good  roads.  The  federated 
churches  divide  their  missionary 
money  evenly  among  the  constituent 
denominations.  New  members  may 
either  join  one  of  the  three  denom- 
inations or  be  enrolled  as  without  de- 
nomination. The  church  is  a great 
unifying  factor  in  the  community 
and  the  people  have  a great  joy  in 
their  new  achievement.  Good  crops 
in  this  area  have  helped  to  dispel  the 
economic  gloom. 


Million  Dollar  Church  for  Paris 
The  American  church  of  Paris, 
France,  is  an  undenominational  pro- 
testant  church  which  has  for  many 
years  served  the  needs  of  students  and 
travellers  in  that  city.  Recently  a 
million  dollar  new  building  was  dedi- 
cated for  its  \ise.  Ambassador  Herrick 
was  present  at  the  dedication.  Gen- 
erous gifts  from  America  made  the 
building  possible,  including  $100,000 
from  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 


New  Members  on  Confession  of  Faith 
Last  spring  at  Manchester,  Iowa, 
the  Congregational  church  and  a sec- 
tion of  the  Methodist  church  came  to- 
gether to  form  an  independent  com- 
munity church.  This  church  now  has 
about  six  hundred  members,  includ- 
ing a great  many  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness and  professional  people  of  the 
town.  One  of  the  interesting  facts 
about  this  church  is  that  seventy-five 
people  united  with  it  on  profession  of 
faith  last  spring  and  many  of  these 
people  were  middle  aged  people  who 
had  never  had  a church.  From  many 
places  come  reports  indicating  that 
evangelism  in  a community  church 


meets  with  an  unusual  success.  J.  R. 
Moore  is  pastor  of  the  Manchester 
church. 


Consolidations  In  Ohio 

Local  church  consolidations  effected 
in  three  Ohio  communities  recently 
are  reported  by  the  Ohio  Council  of 
Churches.  The  places  involved  are: 
Monroeville,  Huron  County;  Congress, 
Wayne  County  and  Payne,  Paulding 
County. 

At  Monroeville,  where  the  Presby- 
terian and  Evangelical  Synod  con- 
gregations merged  12  years  ago  to 
form  an  independent  community 
church  under  the  name  of  the  United 
Christian  Church,  a further  step  in 
union  has  just  been  taken  with  the 
merger  of  the  United  church  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

The  two  churches  had  their  first 
joint  service  Sunday  in  the  Method- 
ist building.  Services  will  continue 
there  until  cold  weather,  when  they 
will  be  transferred  to  the  United 
Christian  building,  which  has  a bet- 
ter heating  plant. 

The  adult  classes  of  the  Sunday 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Free.  Treas. 

Bev.  Elliott  D.  Parkhill,  Secretary 
of  Missions.  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National  — Evangelical  — Nonsectarian 
rural  evangelizing:  agency  established  in  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and 
maintains  Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributee 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  bolds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  otb 
erwise  unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in  no 
other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mission- 
ary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a Union 
Sunday  School  in  a neglected  community.  It 
takes  money  to  do  this  work.  All  contri- 
butions gratefully  received  and  acknowl- 
edged. 

BEV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111, 


school  meet  in  the  Methodist  building 
and  all  others  in  the  United  Christian 
structure. 

The  present  arrangement  is  a tem- 
porary one,  to  continue  until  Jan.  1. 
Meanwhile  a new  constitution  is  be- 
ing drafted.  This  will  be  voted  on  by 
the  middle  of  November,  it  is  expect- 
ed, and  officers  will  then  be  elected 
in  December  and  installed  Sunday, 
Jan.  3. 

The  plan  contemplated  is  to  have 
this  constitution  provide  for  affilia- 
tion of  the  merged  church  with  some 
one  denomination,  but  to  maintain 
local  self-government. 


IS  YOUR  CHURCH  PROGRESSIVE? 

No  progressive  church  can  afford  to 
be  without  an  attractive  and  interest- 
ing church  calendar  in  these  days  in 
which  intelligent  and  honest  public- 
ity and  advertising  play  so  large  a 
part  in  our  daily  lives. 

Alert  Community  Church  pastors 
have  been  quick  to  observe  that  the 
Ideal  Church  Calendar  enables  them 
to  keep  their  congregations  continu- 
ally thinking  of  Christianity  and  the 
Church  in  broad  terms,  thus  build- 
ing up  a group  consciousness  and 
feeling  of  solidarity  within  the  con- 
gregation.  Interdenominational  in 
form,  our  calendar  has  many  unique 
features.  Each  issue  is  illustrated. 
Topics  in  every  branch  of  religious 
and  church  life  are  discussed.  Two 
pages  are  left  blank  for  local  church 
notes. 

Write  us  for  samples. 

Church  Publications 

Dept.  C,  80  Lafayette  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


PULPIT  AND 
CHOIR 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hangings 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestment*, 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century. 

COX  SONS  VINING,  Inc., 
131-3  E,  23rd  St.  New  York 


Little  Stories  Of  Life  Annuities 

Number  Four 

(For  obvious  reasons  names  of  people  mentioned  in  tbis  series 
must  be  kept  confidential) 

Mr.  RST,  on  December  12,  1929,  made  a gift  of  $9160  on  the  Annuity  Plan  to  the  American 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society.  At  that  time  he  was  80  years  of  age  and  so  the  rate  income 
was  9 per  cent.  During  the  calendar  year  of  1930  he  received  an  income  of  $824.40.  He  died  on 
December  29,  1930,  one  year  and  seventeen  days  after  making  the  gift.  The  net  remaining  prin 
cipal  of  his  gift  was  then  released  to  be  applied  to  the  missionary  work  of  the  Society. 

During  tbis  year  of  1930  with  its  drastic  shrinkage  in  investment  values  he  bad  no  worry 
about  the  safety  of  his  investment,  no  anxiety  about  its  fluctuating  market  value  and  no  concern 
over  the  regularity  of  his  income. 

Best  of  all.  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  on  his  death  the  net  remaining  principal 
of  bis  gift  would  be  applied-  to  continue  the  missionary  work  of  the  Society  in  which  he  bad 
bad  such  a life  long  interest. 

Yon  also  can  share  in  carrying  forward  thi*  Christian  enterprise  around  the  world  and  at 
the  same  time  assure  yourself  of  a steady  guaranteed  income. 

Write  for  Information  about  this  Annuity  Plan  to  William  B Lipphard,  152  Madiarm  Aveawe, 
New  York  City.  All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 


THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 


Tiie  United  Christian,  church,  with 
125  members  and  15  associate  mem- 
bers, is  served  by  Rev.  R.  C.  Crosby. 
Rev.  Louisa  P.  Litzel  is  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  church,  which  has  75 
members. 

The  tentative  plan  of  union  pro- 
poses to  retain  both  pastors,  with 
Miss  Litzel  specializing  in  religious 
educational  leadership. 

The  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
churches  have  united  at  Congress, 
Wayne  County,  under  a modified  form 
of  the  “federation”  plan. 

Worship  services  for  the  combined 
congregations  are  being  held  in  the 
Methodist  building. 

By  agreement,  the  pastoral  leader- 
ship and  denominational  supervision 
will  alternate  between  the  two  de- 
nominations. It  was  agreed  that  Rev. 
W.  G.  Miller,  Methodist  pastor  for  the 
past  four  years,  should  continue  at 
least  until  the  annual  Northeast  Ohio 
Conference,  which  closed  its  session  . 
this  week,  and  that  either  he  or  some 
other  Methodist  minister  assigned  by 
the  conference  should  be  recognized 
as  the  first  pastor. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Norman  was  assigned  to 
Congress  by  the  conference. 

With  the  expiration  of  this  pastor- 
ate, the  next  incumbent  is  to  be  a 
Presbyterian. 

The  consolidation  at  Payne,  involv- 
ing the  Reformed  and  Methodist  Epis- 
copal churches,  is  of  an  unusual  type 
in  that  the  uniting  congregations  will 
continue,  for  the  present,  at  least,  to 
hold  separate  morning  services  on 
Sunday,  although  the  evening  services 
will  be  united. 

With  the  help  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Thomp- 
son, field  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  the  joint  committee 
of  the  two  churches  secured  Rev. 
Wayne  L.  Snider  of  Dayton  as  pastor. 
Mr.  Snider  has  been  associate  to  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Brashares  at  Grace  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  Dayton. 

Until  Jan.  1,  the  Reformed  Church 
will  have  its  morning  preaching  serv- 
ice at  9:30  and  the  Methodist  at  10:30. 
From  Jan.  1 until  July  1 this  order 
will  toe  reversed. 

The  two  buildings  will  be  used  al- 
ternately for  the  union  evening  serv- 
ices. 

Each  church  will  pay  one-half  of 
the  minister’s  salary. 

The  Reformed  Church  has  145 
members  and  the  Methodist  has  174. 

Also  present  in  the  village  of  1,014 
population  are  six  other  churches- 
Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Disciple 
Nazarene  and  two  Churches  of  God. 

Full  fruition  of  the  Methodist-Con- 
gregational church  merger  effective 
four  years  ago  at  Vermilion  was  as- 
sured when  the  Northeast  Ohio  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  formally  approved  the  trans- 
fer of  Methodist  real  estate  in  Ver- 
milion without  charge  to  the  local 
Congregational  church. 

The  merger  was  accomplished  in 
the  fall  of  1927  when  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  congregation,  by  aggree- 
ment  between  the  two  groups,  dis- 
banded and  123  of  its  members  join- 
ed the  Congregational  church,  which 
then  had  135  members,  making  a total 
of  258, 

Rev.  E.  T.  English  has  been  pastor 
from  the  beginning.  Forty-two  new 


members  have  joined  the  church  since 
the  union. 

The  Methodist  holdings  included 
the  church  building,  parsonage  and 
income-producing  business  property, 
with  a total  estimated  value  of  $10,000. 
Title  to  all  this  will  now  pass  to  the 
Congregational  church,  except  that 
the  Axtel  Methodist  Episcopal  Chinch, 
which  was  at  one  time  part  of  the 
Vermilion  circuit,  has  a one-third 
equity,  amounting  to  $1,000  in  the 
parsonage  and  will  draw  interest  on 
that  sum. 

Income  from  the  newly  acquired 
property  will  not  be  used  for  current 
expenses,  but  for  extension  of  the  re- 
ligious educational  work,  which  may 
include  a director  or  a community 
building,  according  to  Rev.  Mr.  Eng- 
lish. 

The  conference  should  be  com- 
mended for  approving  the  transfer 
of  the  property,  he  added. 

The  local  Reformed  and  Catholic 
churches  cooperate  with  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  maintaining  week- 
day religious  classes  for  public  school 
children  of  their  respective  groups. 

— Ohio  Christian  News. 


Colored  People  Hold  Convention 

The  ninth  session  of  the  Annual 
Council  of  Community  Churches  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  con- 
vened in  the  Gary  Community 
Church,  Gary,  Ind.,  Aug.  19-23,  1931, 
C.  O.  Greene,  minister. 

John  R.  Harvey,  D.D.,  minister  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  Community  Church 
of  Chicago,  111.,  president  of  the  Coun- 
cil, presided  with  becoming  dignity 
and  efficiency  over  the  sessions. 

Reported  communications  from 
community  church  organizations  in 
the  following  places,  were  registered 
with  the  Council:  Washington,  D.  C., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Columbus,  O.,  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  Centralia,  111.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

The  annual  sermon  by  Jos.  M.  Evans 
of  Chicago,  111.,  came  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  meeting.  This  established 
feature  of  the  Council  was  followed 
by  Holy  Communion  and  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Council  for  business. 

A very  cordial  welcome  was  ten- 


Colegio  Libertad 

Liberty  College,  undenominational  mission 
school,  located  on  a 22-acre  coffee  plantation 
at  Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  is  doing  a unique 
work  in  the  Christian  training  of  Central 
American  boys  and  girls.  More  than  a school, 
it  is  really  a Christian  community,  exempli- 
fying Christian  home  life  and  social  stand 
arde. 

Highly  recommended  by  authorities  »n  La- 
tin American  missions,  and  others.  Person 
ally  investigated  and  endorsed  by  commu- 
nity church  representatives,  as  in  harmony 
with  their  ideals.  Supported  by  many  com- 
munity churches.  Funds  needed  for  scholar 
ships,  buildings,  and  equipment.  For  farth- 
er information,  address, 

Dr.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey, 
Liberty  College, 

Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  C.  A 


dered  the  Council  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  opening  day  of  the  sess- 
ion. Mayor  Johnson,  Alderman  Hardi- 
way,  Profs.  McFarlane  and  Tatum, 
together  with  others,  offered  to  the 
Council  a fulsome  welcome.  Their 
excellent  addresses  of  welcome  were 
responded  to  by  Frederick  Douglas,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Jos.  M.  Evans  of 
Chicago,  111.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
welcoming  service  refreshments  were 
served  members  of  the  Council  by  the 
local  church. 

Thursday  and  Friday’s  sessions  were 
given  over,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
work  of  the  Bible  School,  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Societies  and  the  Wo- 
man’s Department. 

In  considering  the  social  service 
work  of  the  church,  much  genuine  re- 
gret was  felt  over  the  fact  that  Miss 
Edna  H.  Cook,  who  is  the  efficient 


An  Opportunity 

to  Co-operate  in  the 
Work  of  the  Missionary 
Education  Movement 

is  Offered  to 
Community  Churches 

For  twenty-nine  years  this  in- 
terdenominational organization 
has  been  providing  the  mission 
study  books  and  supplemental 
materials  that  have  been  used 
bjf  practically  all  Protestant 
1 Churches.  Seventeen  denomina- 

| tions  are  contributing  to  its  sup- 

I port.  Community  groups  should 

J|  also  bear  their  share.  Here  ia  a 

I chance  to  help  one  of  the  most 

| useful  of  all  missionary  agencies. 

Write  for  information  to: 

Dr.  Gilbert  Q.  LeSourd 

I 15®  Fifth  Aye., 

NEW  YOKK. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 


IN  THE 


CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  Americans  Live  There 

One  Organization.  Four  Congre- 
gations. Balboa.  Christobal,  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations 
represented  in  this  church.  All  op- 
erating expenses  raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 

To  Help  Pay  For 
BUILDINGS  & EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK 
H.  MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York  City. 

ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 


THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
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secretary  of  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment of  the  Metropolitan  Community 
Church  of  Chicago,  and  daughter  of 
the  late  and  lamented  W.  D.  Cook, 
founder  of  our  Council,  could  not  be 
present  on  the  account  of  illness.  The 
Council  missed  the  benefits  of  her 
able  and  helpful  thought  on  the  var- 
ious phases  of  Social  Service  effort. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  Council 
listened  to  a very  helpful  message  to 
and  for  young  people,  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Franklin  Bray  of  Idlewild,  Mich. 

The  following  reports  received  from 
the  churches  of  the  Council  easily 
establish  the  truth  that  the  Com- 
munity Church  Movement  is  headed 
onward  and  upward  with  rapidly  in- 
creasing success: 

Numerical 

Number  of  Converts  778 

Number  of  Accessions  to  the 

Churches  1,396 

Number  of  Members  Enrolled  ..11,191 
Number  of  Ordained  Ministers . . 31 

Number  of  Church  Boards  47 

Number  of  Church  Auxiliaries . . 78 

Number  of  Young  People’s 

Organizations  17 

Number  of  Bible  School  Officers  81 
Number  of  Bible  School  Teachers  109 
Number  of  Christian  Endeavor 

Societies  10 

Financial 

Money  Collected  by  the  Council 

during  the  Session $ 490.00 

Amount  Collected  by  the  Var- 
ious Churches 67,657.39 

Amount  Collected  for  Charity  3,071.85 
Value  of  Church  Property  614,175.00 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
significant  reports  submitted  to  the 
Council  was  tendered  by  Dr.  Mary  G. 
Evans,  the  general  organizer  of  the 
Council.  A large  number  of  the  con- 
verts registered  and  accessions  to  the 
church,  were  brought  in  through  the 
evangelistic  efforts  of  this  highly  tal- 
ented gospel  promoter. 

A feature  of  our  Annual  Council 
sessions  was  the  music  furnished  by 
7, he  several  choirs,  and  soloists,  who 
served  us.  Music  was  furnished  by  a 
sextette  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  the 
local  church  choir  of  Gary,  by  the 
Progressive,  the  Cosmopolitan,  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  W.  D.  Cook 
Gospel  Choirs  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  by 
the  Junior  Choir  from  the  Baptist 
Church  of  Gary,  Ind. 

Saturday’s  pilgrimage  to  the  beau- 
tiful tomb  of  the  late  and  lamented 
Dr.  Wm.  D.  Cook,  founder  of  our 
Council,  whose  remains  rest  in  beauti- 
ful Lincoln  Cemetery,  Chicago,  and 
the  dinner  tendered  the  Council  at 
the  Metropolitan  Community  Church, 
were  memorable  affairs. 

Sunday,  Aug.  23,  was  a high  day  in 
Zion.  The  ordination  sermon  was  de- 
livered by  Dr.  N.  P.  Greggs,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
very  helpful  message,  William  Bertha, 
of  Chicago,  111.,  was  ordained  to  the 
office  of  an  elder  in  the  church.  It  was 
an  impressive  service. 

At  3:30  Dr.  Mary  G.  Evans,  as  she 
so  well  can,  brought  a message  that 
was  indeed  stirring  and  uplifting.  Fol- 
lowing her  excellent  presentation  of 
the  Gosnel  Truth,  eight  women  were 
consecrated  deaconesses. 

At  night  Dr.  Frederick  Douglas,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  who  is  not  only  a 
'■rreat  preacher,  but  also  the  “Sweet 
Psalmist”  of  the  Council,  delivered  the 


Gospel  message. 

The  Council  added  three  ministers 
to  its  enrolled  membership,  Henry 
Cook,  C.  W.  Neloms  and  Wm.  Bertha, 
and  collected  $490.00  from  the  various 
churches  and  by  public  offerings  dur- 
ing its  session. 

To  conclude  this  write-up  without 
mentioning  the  visit  of  C.  K.  Richards, 
pastor  of  the  Sanganash  Community 
Church,  of  Chicago,  111.,  the  F.  S.  De- 
laney, pastor  of  the  Trinity  M.  E. 
Church  of  Gary,  Ind.,  and  Congress- 
man Oscar  DePriest  of  Chicago,  111., 
would  be  to  omit  some  very  interest- 
ing and  important  facts  in  connection 
with  our  meeting.  Words  of  congrat- 
ulation were  offered  by  these  disting- 
uished visitors.  It  was  Thursday  after- 
noon when  Congressman  DePriest 
made  his  appearance  before  the  Coun- 
cil. The  assemblage  listened  with 
pleasure  to  this  man  of  outstanding 
courage  in  his  political  and  social  ef- 
forts for  the  good  of  the  people. 

Much  credit  for  the  entertainment 
and  success  of  the  meeting  is  due  the 
pastor  of  the  Gary  Community 
Church,  C.  O.  Greene,  who  is  success- 
fully handling  the  work  in  Gary,  and 
the  very  fine  and  hospitable  people 
of  the  Gary  Community  Church  and 
the  city  at  large.  Special  attention 
was  given  the  fact  of  our  coming  to 
Gary  by  the  city  officials.  The  streets 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
church  in  which  our  meetings  were 
held,  were  beautifully  decorated  with 
flags  and  bunting  in  honor  of  our  as- 
semblage. This  exceptional  achieve- 
ment was  put  through  by  Alderman 
Hardiway,  Mr.  Moore  and  others.  The 
two  gentlemen  named  are  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Gary  Community  church. 
Our  welcome  to  Gary  and  to  its  best 
was  certainly  well  assured  and  most 
cordially  set  forth. 

The  Council  voted  to  hold  its  next 
Annual  Session  with  Independent 
Community  Church  of  Christ,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  N.  P.  Greggs,  minister. 

Officers  for  the  Ensuing  Year 

President — Rev.  Frederick  Douglass, 
D.D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1st  Vice  Pres. — Rev.  Jos.  M.  Evans, 
Chicago,  111. 

2nd  Vice  Pres. — Rev.  N.  P.  Greggs, 
D.D.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Secretary — Miss  Magnolia  Lewis,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Recording  Secretary  — Miss  Ethel 
Strong,  Chicago,  111. 

Treasurer — Rev.  Jno.  R.  Harvey,  D.D., 
Chicago,  HI. 

Statistician — Mrs.  Eliza  Murphy,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

General  Organizer  — Dr.  Mary  G 
Evans,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Iowa  Notes 

The  tenth  annual  conference  of  the 
Union,  Community  and  Federated 
Churches  of  Iowa  was  held  on  Oct- 
ober 8th  and  9th  at  the  Union  Church 
at  Jamaica,  Iowa.  Mr.  Robert  Buche 
as  host  pastor  was  in  charge  of  the 
local  arrangements.  The  conference 
opened  with  a short  greeting  session 
at  11  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
3th. 

The  following  were  the  main  topics 
and  speakers  on  the  conference  pro- 
gram. Thursday  afternoon,  October 
8th,  1:45  Rev.  Samuel  Unger,  pastor  of 


Union  Protestant  Church,  of  Quas- 
queton,  spoke  on  getting  “Our  Eyes 
Open.”  Mr.  Unger  has  recently  com- 
pleted an  extensive  missionary  sur- 
vey of  the  state  and  will  use  the  ma- 
terial in  his  address.  At  2:30  Mrs.  Decie 
F.  Dunkley,  of  Des  Moines,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Des  Moines  Area 
Council  of  Churches,  50  in  number, 
spoke  on  “God’s  Greatest  Instru- 
ments.” This  was  primarily  a talk  on 
religious  education  and  was  for  the 
special  benefit  of  Sunday  School 
workers.  Thursday  night.  Rev.  Clifton 
E.  Rash,  pastor  of  the  First  Federated 
Church,  Des  Moines,  gave  the  con- 
ference sermon  on  the  subject,  “The 
Union  of  Christian  Faith.” 

Friday  morning  following  the  busi- 
ness meeting,  Rev.  O.  Brewster  Pres- 
ton, of  the  Associated  Churches,  Allis- 
on, gave  a talk  on  “The  Principles  of 
Successful  Church  Finance.”  At  11 
o’clock  Friday  morning,  Dr.  Virgil  C. 
Welch,  of  the  department  of  Bible 
and  Religious  Education,  Upper  Iowa 
University,  Fayette,  gave  a special  ad- 
dress on  the  subject,  “Christian  Edu- 
cation and  the  Future  of  Democracy.” 

Friday  afternoon,  October  9th,  the 
general  theme  was  “Christian  Educa- 
tion and  the  College.”  The  discussion 
was  handled  by  the  host  pastor,  Mr. 
Buche,  speaking  as  a student.  A mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  Drake  Univers- 
ity spoke  from  the  faculty  viewpoint, 
and  Rev.  R.  J.  Cornell,  pastor  of  the 
Associated  Church,  Hawarden,  spoke 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  ministry. 
Friday  evening  was  given  over  to  a 
large  Guthrie  County  Young  Peoples 
Rally.  Rev.  F.  F.  Stover,  pastor  of  the 
Federated  Church,  Jewell,  acted  as 
song  leader  at  all  the  programs. 

* * * 

Rev.  Ralph  Supplee,  pastor  of  the 


Send  for  Thus 

INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

using:  sanitary  waxe<1  i uper 
cups.  Aluminum  Tth  7 
(highly  polished)  filled  with 
36  paper  cups  and  72  extra 
paper  cups  sent  postpaid 
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Gilman  Federated  Church  since  its 
organization  about  a year  ago,  was 
recently  unanimously  chosen  as  pas- 
tor for  the  coming  year  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  church.  The  church 
has  prospered  under  Mr.  Supplee’s 
leadership  and  all  seems  to  be  going 
well  in  that  field. 

* * * 

The  Associated  Church  at  Haward- 
en  has  furnished  an  example  of  hon- 
oring pioneers  by  special  days  that  is 
unusual  and  might  well  be  emulated 
by  other  churches.  On  September  13th 
they  held  a special  service  in  honor 
of  the  Fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  one  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  Associated  Church.  On  Sunday, 
November  8th,  they  plan  a similar 
meeting  in  honor  of  the  Fiftieth  An- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  now  a part  of  the 
Associated  Church.  Rev.  R.  J.  Cornell 
started  his  second  year  as  pastor  of 
that  church  on  Sunday,  September 
6th.  On  a recent  Sunday  they  had 
thirty-two  persons  in  their  choir  and 
their  pastor  speaks  of  it  as  a great 
inspiration  to  the  church. 

* * * 

The  Sunday  School  of  the  Federat- 
ed Church  at  Union  sponsored  a spec- 
ial Rally  Day  and  Homecoming  at  the 
Church  Sunday,  September  24th,  with 
special  services,  morning,  afternoon 
and  evening,  and  a basket  dinner  at 
noon.  A goal  of  159  persons  in  Sunday 
School  was  set  for  the  day.  Under  the 


leadership  of  their  new  pastor,  two 
courses  in  teacher  training  on  the 
Life  of  Christ  and  the  New  Testament 
will  be  given  during  the  month  of 
October. 

* * * 

Rev.  F.  F.  Stover  began  his  second 
year  as  pastor  of  the  Jewell  Federated 
Church  on  September  1st.  Mr.  Stover 
had  a very  successful  year  there  with 
forty  additions  to  the  church,  with 
new  classes  organized  and  the  work 
of  the  Sunday  School  very  much  im- 
proved. 

:<c  * ❖ 

Rev.  Ralph  Supplee,  pastor  of  the 
Federated  Church,  of  Gilman,  spent 
his  vacation  during  the  month  of  July 
at  Madison,  Wisconsin  where  he  at- 
tended Wisconsin  University,  and  took 
a short  course  in  rural  social  prob- 
lems. The  church  at  Gilman  appears 
to  be  prospering  under  Mr.  Supplee’s 
leadership. 

* * * 

• 

The  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Union 
Church  at  Jamaica,  and  Federated 
Church,  of  Union,  are  having  a six- 
teen weeks  attendance  contest.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  eight  weeks  the  count 
stood  828  for  Jamaica  and  816  for 
Union.  The  contest  will  close  the  Sun- 
day prior  to  the  annual  conference 
which  will  be  held  at  Jamaica. 

Sjc  * * 

The  many  friends  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Dick- 
man,  president  of  Upper  Iowa  Uni- 
versity, Fayette,  will  be  saddened  to 
learn  that  he  had  a relapse  of  heart 


trouble,  and  this  occasioned  his  death. 
He  passed  away  in  a hospital  at 
Rochester,  Minn., 

* * * 

It  appears  that  preachers  as  well 
as  ladies  sometimes  change  their 
minds.  Instead  of  going  to  Wisconsin, 
Clifton  E.  Rash,  of  First  Federated 
Church,  of  Des  Moines,  together  with 
Mrs.  Rash  and  son  Wayne,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Phillips,  chairman  of  the 
official  board,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  E. 
Alden,  prominent  workers  in  the 
church,  all  spent  the  first  part  of  Aug- 
ust at  Yellowstone  Park.  After  a few 
days  at  home  about  the  15th  of  Aug- 
ust, the  Rash  family  went  to  Lake 
Vermillion,  Minnesota  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  month. 

* * * 

The  Sunday  School  of  the  Union 
Federated  Church  will  sponsor  a Rally 
Day  and  Home  Coming  service  on 
Sunday,  September  27th. 

* * * 

Mr.  Robert  Buche,  1169  22nd.  St., 
Des  Moines,  who  had  had  three  years 

of  active  student  pastorate  work 

among  the  Community  churches  of 
the  state,  received  his  Master  of  Arts 
degree  at  the  Summer  Term  com- 
mencement on  Friday,  August  7th.  He 
used  as  the  subject  of  his  thesis  for 
his  degree,  “Personality:  the  Factor  in 
Christian  Leadership,”  and  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  same  made  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  something  like  thirty  of 
the  great  Christian  leaders  past  and 
present. 
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EDITORIALS 


The  jazz  Decade  and  After 

No  one  who  lived  in  the  decade  of  1920  to  1930  will 
ever  forget  it.  It  was  the  decade  when  a lot  of  new 
words  came  into  use.  It  was  then  that  we  first  began 
to  be  afflicted  with  the  ubiquitous  jazz,  hence  it  may 
be  called  the  jazz  age.  It  was  in  this  decade  that  we 
had  much  to  say  about  “making  whoopee.”  The  “flap- 
per” was  the  subject  of  many  editorials  and  women’s 
dress  secured  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  attention. 
Perhaps  we  should  say,  women’s  undress. 

It  was  in  this  age  that  Babbitt  shone  in  all  his 
glory.  We  elected  him  mayor,  and  sent  him  to  Con- 
gress. Babbitt  frowned  down  anybody  that  ventured  to 
suggest  that  American  prosperity  would  ever  have  a 
back-set. 

It  was  in  this  decade  that  a new  economic  heresy 
appeared.  Political  graft  was  justified  for  it  helped  to 
“distribute  money.”  Waste  of  economic  goods  accom- 
plished the  same  good  purpose.  The  most  wasteful 
people  in  all  the  world  went  through  the  most  waste- 
ful epoch  of  their  existence. 

It  was  a bad  time  for  educational,  cultural  and  re- 
ligious interests.  The  Chautauqua,  the  common  people’s 
university,  disappeared  from  most  communities  in  this 
period.  Books  were  hard  to  sell.  A business  man  who 
carried  a book  on  the  morning  train  was  an  object  of 
ridicule.  Cheap  music  drove  out  the  good,  just  as  cheap 
money  causes  gold  coin  to  disappear.  The  churches  in 
many  instances  adopted  the  Babbitt  point  of  view. 
They  put  high  pressure  salesmanship  behind  their 
missionary  and  benevolent  agencies.  A lot  of  money 
was  secured,  but  when  the  stock  market  crashed,  the 
missionary  societies  pretty  nearly  crashed.  Everything 
in  church  life  was  organized  with  Henry  Ford  effi- 
ciency. All  the  parish  minister  had  to  do  was  take 
orders  from  somebody. 

In  the  jazz  age  we  had  a wave  of  fundamentalism 
sweep  through  the  religious  denominations.  The 
churches  well  deserved  this  afflication.  Indifferentism 
flaunted  itself  as  a false  liberalism.  There  was  more 
truth  in  the  fundamentalist  contention  that  the  faith 
was  being  betrayed  than  we  were  willing  to  admit  at 
the  time.  But  the  threat  against  the  faith  did  not 
come  from  honest  scholars,  but  from  Babbitt’s  minister 
who  played  golf  with  him  twice  a week  and  learned  to 
swear  discreetly.  The  fires  had  gone  out  on  this  man’s 
altar. 

In  this  jazz  age  highly  organized  evangelistic  move- 
ments swept  into  many  churches  large  groups  of  new 
members.  These  new  members  came  into  a spiritually 
barren  household  in  many  cases.  Their  church  might 
have  been  a haven  of  refuge.  It  became  instead  a 
glorified  country  club. 

The  age  that  succeeds  the  jazz  age  is  yet  too  young 
for  us  to  discern  its  quality.  We  know  that  it  begins 
with  a nation  of  sour  faces  and  anxious  hearts.  Our 
Scotch  jokes  have  disappeared  for  nearly  everybody  has 
gone  Scotch.  It  was  the  Scotch  in  us  that  had  made  us 
economically  the  greatest  nation  in  all  the  world.  Like 


the  prodigal  in  the  far  country  who  had  wasted  his 
substance  in  riotous  living  we  have  now  “come  to  our- 
selves.” We  were  crazy  but  now  we  think  we  are  sane, 
even  if  we  are  poor.  We  shall  never  again  in  this  gen- 
eration tolerate  such  an  orgy  of  social  waste  as  was 
manifest  in  our  foolish  luxuries,  our  vices,  and  our 
crimes.  Instead  of  that  we  shall  see  in  a silver  dollar 
the  equivalent  of  a section  of  some  man’s  life,  and  re- 
spect it  accordingly. 

After  we  are  through  being  worried  and  sad,  we 
shall  perhaps  go  into  a new  period  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment. Many  a young  man  whose  salary  has  been 
cut  in  two  realizes  that  he  is  not  well  enough  educated. 
Perhaps  he  cannot  quit,  and  go  to  school  again.  He 
will  buy  books  and  educate  himself. 

Most  of  us  know  that  political  and  spiritual  isola- 
tion is  a dead  dogma.  The  rest  of  the  world  is  necess- 
ary to  us  just  as  we  are  necessary  to  them.  The  scorn 
for  peace  treaties  will  abate.  We  shall  set  out  to  acquire 
something  that  the  better  grade  British  citizen  has 
had  for  a long  time,  a knowledge  of  the  world  and  its 
people.  This  knowledge  will  be  acquired  in  no  super- 
cilious spirit  but  in  the  sincere  quest  of  opportunity  to 
exchange  spiritual  goods  as  well  as  economic  goods. 

In  the  jazz  age  we  used  to  think  of  our  poor  as  so 
many  “bums.”  The  “bums”  we  will  always  have  with 
us,  perhaps.  But  now  a thoughtful  sympathy  dis- 
covers that  not  only  now  but  in  other  more  prosperous 
days  there  were  always  children  below  a proper  line  of 
nutrition.  We  bred  gangsters  in  sections  where  popu- 
lation was  too  congested.  In  the  big  drive  this  winter 
to  strengthen  every  local  charity  organization  we  have 
the  national  attention  directed  to  pressing  social  prob- 
lems that  for  a long  time  have  been  neglected. 

The  making  of  the  next  epoch  in  American  history 
lies  in  somebody’s  hands.  Will  the  newspaper  editors 
make  it?  Will  the  radio  broadcasters  determine  its 
curve?  Or  will  the  church  and  its  ministers  give  it  its 
meaning?  There  are  other  possibilities. 

A small  group  of  ministers  met  the  other  day  to 
determine  the  curve  of  their  ministry  during  the  com- 
ing winter.  They  expressed  some  criticism  of  a de- 
nominational program  which  they  said  was  “doing 
the  same  old  thing  in  a more  cooperative  way.”  But 
in  formulating  their  own  program  they  did  not  arrive 
at  any  large  measure  of  unanimity. 

But  here  is  hoping.  Let  us  hope  that  in  the  next 
ten  years  the  American  home  shall  be  strengthened. 
Every  allurement  led  people  away  from  the  family  fire- 
side in  the  jazz  age.  Once  more  the  home  should  de- 
velop its  own  recreation,  its  own  educational  projects, 
its  own  enjoyment  of  beauty  and  its  own  religion.  In 
such  case  children  would  have  a richer  heritage  and 
husband  and  wife  a more  beautiful  old  age. 

May  the  new  epoch  be  one  of  renewed  moral  earn- 
estness in  politics.  Only  last  month  a prominent  busi- 
ness magazine  justified  graft  in  politics  as  the  normal 
thing,  and  claimed  that  everybody  was  looking  for  some 
kind  of  special  privilege.  There  was  a day  when  an 
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American  writer  told  us  of  the  shame  of  our  cities,  and 
we  listened  to  him.  May  he  have  a public  once  more 
in  the  coming  decade. 

The  church  has  suffered  much  in  public  esteem, 
but  with  all  her  faults  the  human  race  cannot  do  with- 
out her.  She  needs  as  her  motto  in  the  new  decade 
“Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness and  all  else  shall  be  added  unto  you.”  Putting 
budgets  first  will  never  capture  the  loyalty  of  the 
American  man,  even  though  he  be  a business  man.  The 
church  must  put  religion  first.  The  forgotten  art  of 
prayer  must  come  back  into  the  church.  The  minister 
must  bring  the  church  to  sense  the  presence  of  God. 
And  this  new  mystical  fellowship  will  help  the  church 
people  to  live  together  in  a new  joyful  fellowship. 


How  Denominations  Are  Made 

John  Wesley  never  dreamed  of  founding  a denom- 
ination. He  wanted  only  to  initiate  a movement  within 
the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England  that ‘would 
promote  a deeper  piety.  He  lived  and  died  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  England. 

Thomas  Campbell  when  he  founded  his  Brush  Run 
church  on  interdenominational  lines  in  western 
Pennsylvania  had  no  desire  to  found  a sect.  He  was 
pioneering  toward  Christian  unity. 

But  from  the  labors  of  these  two  men  have  come 
two  of  the  most  vigorous  and  successful  denominations 
on  the  American  continent.  How  did  it  happen  that 
men  who  did  not  want  to  found  new  denominations  are 
now  revered  as  denominational  leaders? 

In  the  case  of  the  Methodists,  persecution  did  it. 
John  Wesley  suffered  many  things  at  the  hands  of  his 
fellow  churchmen.  Any  Episcopalian  would  be  apt  to 
admit  that  the  Church  bungled  its  program  in  handling 
the  Wesleyan  movement.  Methodists  were  everywhere 
spoken  against,  and  for  a long  time  the  sin  of  sins  in 
religion  was  “enthusiasm.”  Persecution  did  its  perfect 
work  in  making  the  Methodists  a separate  people  with 
an  intense  group  consciousness. 

The  Disciples  who  walked  in  the  foot-steps  of 
Thomas  Campbell  were  by  almost  imperceptible  steps 
dragged  into  doctrinal  debate.  Some  of  their  promin- 
ent ministers  became  the  foremost  religious  debaters 
of  America.  Where  Thomas  Campbell  had  proposed  to 
ride  over  doctrinal  differences,  his  successors  erected 
new  dogmas  that  were  made  tests  of  fellowship  in  the 
church.  These  they  gave  the  authority  of  “the  ancient 
order  of  things”  in  the  new  testament,  just  as  all  prot- 
estant  predecessors  had  done. 

As  time  went  on,  each  of  these  organizations  de- 
veloped its  own  kind  of  ecclesiastical  machinery.  Each 
organized  missionary  societies,  founded  colleges  and 
carried  on  their  enterprises  of  a separate  nature.  After 
having  been  excluded  from  other  fellowships,  each 
erected  its  own  tests  by  which  ministers  and  laymen 
might  be  excluded  from  fellowship. 

Of  course  not  every  religious  movement  has  become 
a denomination.  Those  who  first  believed  in  world 
missions  were  once  a minority  everywhere  spoken 
against.  But  they  remained  in  the  established  bodies. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  came  into  being  for  certain  special  pur- 
poses. But  it  has  never  become  a church.  It  is  evident 
that  a group  of  religious  people  who  are  determined  not 
to  be  a denomination  may  succeed. 

And  as  the  reader  may  have  guessed  by  this  time, 
we  are  getting  around  to  the  question,  Is  the  Com- 
munity church  movement  a separate  denomination? 


Not  yet.  And  if  the  present  personnel  is  followed  by 
other  men  of  like  mind,  never. 

There  is  not  in  it  now  the  doctrinal  consciousness 
that  makes  it  feel  that  it  has  some  peculiar  testimony 
in  the  field  of  religious  dogma.  It  is  often  sneered  at, 
but  not  seriously  persecuted.  Without  some  very  rabid 
persecutors,  it  could  hardly  attain  a denominational 
consciousness. 

Its  ministers  are  nearly  all  in  good  fellowship 
among  the  denominations.  Its  people  are  tolerant  of 
each  other,  but  not  hostile  to  the  denominations  that 
trained  them  in  Christianity.  One  of  the  deepest  things 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  ordinary  community  church 
is  the  desirability  of  a great  union  of  American  church- 
es. We  hope  that  all  the  great  denominations  may  re- 
gard the  community  church  as  a daughter  to  be  loved 
rather  than  as  an  interloper  to  be  shunned. 


Play-Time  In  The  Winter  Months 

Millions  who  have  depended  upon  commercialized 
recreation  for  years  find  themselves  without  resources 
for  this  kind  of  thing  this  year.  This  particularly  works 
a hardship  on  the  young.  However  poor  the  movies  may 
be,  they  have  been  an  incident  in  millions  of  drab  lives. 

The  first  community  demand  on  the  church  this 
winter  will  be  bread  for  the  poor.  The  great  charity 
drives  will  not  be  able  to  meet  all  the  need.  The 
churches  must  give  again.  But  another  thing  that  the 
church  may  do  is  to  make  a fresh  contribution  to  the 
community’s  recreational  life.  It  is  easy  to  open  build- 
ings and  give  the  young  people  some  form  of  directed 
play.  Play  will  help  lift  the  gloom  that  spreads  over  the 
nation  like  an  evil  cloud.  It  will  bring  fresh  resources 
of  energy  to  tired  and  discouraged  lives. 

There  are  now  many  books  in  the  field  of  church 
recreation.  One  man  is  devoting  his  life  to  the  pro- 
motion of  church  recreation.  He  is  Lynn  Rohrbough. 
He  publishes  a little  monthly  magazine  giving  church 
recreation  plans. 

While  a church  gymnasium  is  a fine  thing  for  a 
church,  there  is  no  need  of  waiting  for  such  equipment. 
And  the  recreation  that  may  be  arranged  in  the  homes 
for  smaller  groups  is  often  just  as  helpful  as  that  at 
the  church. 

Commercialized  recreation  is  often  careless  of  hu- 
man values.  It  has  its  eye  on  the  money  till.  But  church 
recreation  may  be  an  unselfish  offering  to  human  bet- 
terment, though  it  is  sometimes  commercialized.  May 
the  laughter  of  youth  chase  the  gloom  from  older 
hearts  this  winter! 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  some  pastors  send 
for  a bundle  of  papers  and  start  a committee  to  work 
getting  up  a club  of  subscriptions  to  The  Community 
Churchman.  These  sample  copies  are  sent  free  provided 
the  minister  will  see  that  the  paper  has  a good  word  and 
a chance  to  make  contacts  with  his  people.  It  is  a re- 
inforcement to  any  church  to  know  of  the  wide-spread 
character  of  the  community  church  movement  and  of 
the  successes  that  are  being  won  in  various  kinds  of 
interdenominational  churches. 


“Gandhi  at  his  Work,”  by  C.  F.  Andrews,  is  one  of 
the  epochal  books  of  the  year.  Here  is  a religious  man, 
not  a Christian,  but  deeply  indebted  to  Christianity, 
who  is  one  of  the  foremost  figures  of  the  world.  The 
secret  of  his  power  is  set  forth  in  this  book. 
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World  Service 

By  Charles  J.  Evoald  of  Columbus,  Ohio 


The  Community  Churchman  has  been  publishing  a 
series  of  interesting  and  important  articles  by  Carl  S. 
Weist  on  the  relation  of  community  churches  to  the 
missionary  enterprise  at  home  and  abroad.  As  one  who 
for  many  years  has  been  a student  and  close  range 
observer  of  the  methods  and  results  of  the  missionary 
outreach  of  the  churches,  I venture  to  submit  a few 
observations  on  this  general  discussion  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  suggestive  to  community  churches.  I do 
this  with  special  interest,  because  I believe  that  the 
community  churches  find  themselves  by  their  very 
freedom  in  a peculiarly  advantageous  position  to  help 
point  the  way  to  a new  day  in  international  Christian 
cooperation. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  recent  years  about 
the  serious  decline  in  missionary  giving  and  it  has  be- 
come evident  that  at  least  one  important  reason  for 
this  decline  is  that  confidence  in  the  missionary  enter- 
prise, or  at  least  in  the  traditional  missionary  methods, 
has  been  severely  shaken  in  not  a few  quarters.  This 
probably  began  with  the  wider  observation  and  frank 
criticism  by  thoughful  laymen  who  in  their  travels 
found  what  appeared  to  them  inefficient  administra- 
tion and  waste  in  missionary  operations  growing  largely 
out  of  the  denominational  approach  to  the  problem. 
Moreover,  Christian  scholars  as  they  have  studied  the 
methods,  and  in  some  cases  the  objectives  of  missions, 
have  been  led  to  seriously  question  much  that  is  being 
done.  Finally,  those  responsible  for  missionary  policies 
are  very  evidently  greatly  perplexed  by  the  whole  situa- 
tion. A man  who  holds  one  of  the  very  first  positions  in 
relation  to  the  v/hole  protestant  missionary  program 
recently  opened  an  article  in  the  official  organ  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  with  the  idea  that  there 
will  probably  come  within  the  next  ten  years  such  a 
change  in  the  missionary  program  as  to  make  it  un- 
recognizable. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  recent  evidence  of  this  ques- 
tioning of  the  present  day  missionary  program  is  the 
“Laymen’s  Foreign  Missions  Inquiry,”  which  has  been 
going  forward  for  over  a year  at  great  expense  and 
sponsored  by  an  independent  group  of  leading  laymen 
of  the  protestant  churches,  including  such  men  as  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  statement  of  purpose  of  this  “In- 
quiry” closes  with  the  words — “to  work  out  a practical 
program  for  today,  offering  recommendations  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  missionary  activities  of  every  sort 
should  be  continued  or  changed.” 

Some  thirty  people  were  employed  for  a year  in 
China,  Japan,  and  India  on  a fact  finding  mission  un- 
der the  direct  supervision  of  the  “Institute  of  Social 
and  Religious  Research”  of  New  York  City,  and  the 
other  day  fifteen  Commissioners,  drawn  largely  from 
our  leading  institutions  of  learning  and  headed  by 
Wm.  Earnest  Hocking,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Har- 
vard University,  sailed  for  the  Orient  to  devote  a year 
to  studying  on  the  ground  the  material  already  gather- 
ed with  a view  to  making  constructive  suggestions  as 
to  the  future.  It  is  without  doubt  the  most  significant 
undertaking  of  its  kind  ever  made,  both  because  of  the 
caliber  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  independence  of 
their  position. 

A further  significant  development  is  found  in  the 
group  of  people,  of  which  a leading  religious  journal 


stated  that  the  list  “reads  like  a roll-call  of  the  think- 
ing pastors,  teachers  and  laity  of  America,”  who  im- 
pelled by  this  same  questioning  of  much  in  the  present 
missionary  method  and  desirous  of  carrying  forward 
experimentation,  looking  to  something  of  a new  ap- 
proach to  international  Christian  Cooperation,  organiz- 
ed the  “Association  for  Christian  Cooperation.”  It,  too, 
is  a wholly  independent  group  that  seeks  to  discover 
and  further  methods  of  cooperation  without  impos- 
ing on  other  peoples  traditions  and  institutions  that 
may  in  the  long  run  prove  to  be  handicaps  rather  than 
aids.  From  their  point  of  view  the  missionary  enter- 
prise is  not  so  much  a matter  of  geographical  areas  as 
it  is  of  Christianizing  areas  of  life,  and  they  believe  that 
other  things  being  equal  the  cultured  Christians  of  a 
given  race  or  nation  are  the  best  qualified  to  interpret 
and  to  guide  into  practical  expression  through  their 
own  national  genius  Christ’s  understanding  of  the  basic 
facts  of  God  and  of  human  society.  This  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  no  further  opportunity  for  religious  help- 
fulness to  other  peoples.  The  opportunity  is  perhaps 
greater  than  ever.  There  must  come  only  a change  of 
spirit  and  of  method.  The  old  spirit  of  condescension 
must  go  as  must  institutional  aggrandizement  and  gen- 
uine brotherliness  must  take  their  place.  Moreover,  it 
will  be  increasingly  recognized  that  the  flow  of  helpful- 
ness will  not  be  in  only  one  direction.  Though  there 
may  not  be  even  exchange  in  kind,  there  will  be  true 
sharing  to  the  spiritual  enrichment  of  both. 

As  to  method,  the  directors  of  the  “Association  for 
Christian  Cooperation”  have  expressed  concretely  their 
conviction  by  adopting  a plan  that  calls  for  cooperation 
without  control;  cooperation  on  the  basis  of  clearly  de- 
fined projects;  cooperation  with  projects  initiated  and 
controlled  by  the  Christian  nationals  themselves;  and 
preference  for  such  projects  as  constitute  promising 
experiments. 

To  take  a single  illustration  of  such  a project,  Dr. 
Kagawa,  the  great  Christian  leader  of  Japan,  submitted 
to  the  directors  of  the  “Association  for  Christian  Co- 
operation” a project  looking  to  the  extension  of  the 
Peasant  Gospel  School  idea  throughout  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Japan,  through  helping  to  maintain  a Travel- 
ing Faculty  during  a period  of  three  years. 

The  Peasant  Gospel  School  idea  was  adapted  from 
the  Danish  Fold  High  School  by  Dr.  Kagawa  who  be- 
lieves that  it  constitutes  the  way  to  give  to  rural  Japan 
a vital  Christianity.  He  points  out  that  of  12,000  villages 
of  5,000  population  or  less,  only  10  have  as  yet  Chris- 
tian work  in  them.  The  School  functions  for  a period 
of  one  month  taking  advantage  of  farm  vacations.  Four 
subjects  occupy  the  major  attention  of  the  students. 
They  are: — Bible  Study  for  personal,  moral  and  spirit- 
ual development;  Village  Sociology,  including  village 
reform;  Church  History,  dealing  not  with  doctrinal  or 
institutional  matters  but  with  the  great  spiritual  move- 
ments, presenting  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Kagawa  “The 
best  side  of  the  church”;  and  Practical  Agriculture. 

The  Schools  are  self  governing  and  are  composed 
largely  of  the  elder  sons  of  farmers  who,  because  of  the 
Japanese  family  system,  cannot  go  away  for  extended 
periods  of  study. 

The  proposal  to  extend  the  Peasant  Gospel  School 
idea  throughout  Japan  arose  out  of  the  successful  ex- 
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periment  which  Dr.  Kagawa  has  conducted  for  several 
years.  The  first  step  in  the  plan  for  wide  extension  is 
to  provide  a Traveling  Faculty  of  five  or  six  able  in- 
structors to  organize  model  schools  in  the  nine  main 
districts  of  the  country.  The  project  which  Dr.  Kagawa 
has  presented  and  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Directors  of  the  “Association  for  Christian  Coopera- 
tion” calls  for  a modest  sum  annually  for  a period 
of  three  years  to  maintain  this  Traveling  Faculty,  with 


the  confident  expectation  that  by  the  end  of  that  per- 
iod the  project  will  have  attained  complete  self-support 
in  Japan.  { 

Community  churches  can  through  cooperating  with 
such  projects  help  to  discover  and  further  new  and 
more  effective  methods  of  Christian  cooperation  with 
other  peoples  and  a richly  rewarding  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood. 


Functions  of  the  Community  Church 

By  C.  K.  Richard,  of  Chicago 


In  building  or  attempting  to  maintain  a religious 
organization  we  cannot  afford  to  be  disconsiderate  of 
its  place  in  society.  The  far  reaching  social  stirrings  of 
the  past  fifteen  years  have  left  organized  religion,  in 
many  instances,  in  an  embarassing  situation.  Apolo- 
getics which  once  served  as  a justification  for  the 
church’s  existence  are  frequently  ineffective  in  making 
it  vital  to  the  people  who  surround  it  in  the  new  day. 
The  genius  of  the  Protestant  church  has  been  largely 
dependent  upon  an  authoritarian  literature.  An  infal- 
lible Book  furnished  the  resources  for  an  infallible 
creed  and  this  was  perhaps  the  maximum  equipment 
for  a robust  church  in  the  days  which  have  recently 
come  to  a close.  Religion  for  our  day  must  utilize  a new 
genius;  it  must  express  itself  through  a new  strategy.  If 
the  church  would  make  itself  felt  as  a vital  factor  in 
contemporary  society,  if  it  would  enter  as  a saving  force 
into  the  vicissitudes  and  perplexities  of  personality  in 
the  modern  world,  then  adjustments  must  be  made 
continuously.  This  is  not  only  necessary  for  effective 
functioning  but  for  survival. 

It  is  here  the  community  church  can  enter  into  the 
life  of  Christianity  as  a revitalizing  force.  It  can  be  re- 
sponsible for  a functional  reformation.  I should  say 
one  of  the  unique  services  which  the  community  church 
movement  could  render  Christianity  is  that  of  setting 
a new  outline  to  the  program  of  present  day  churches; 
that  is,  one  of  its  functions  might  be  that  of  leading 
the  way  in  effective  functioning  for  organized  Chris- 
tianity. If  the  community  church  feels  the  inspiration 
of  leadership  in  present  day  religious  forces  let  it  as- 
sume the  task  of  giving  the  church  a new  setting  in 
society. 

The  community  type  of  church  has  already  establish- 
ed one  mark  of  leadership  in  the  practice  of  Christian 
unity.  It  has  taken  the  subject  of  unity  out  of  the  realm 
of  theory  and  cautious  conventions  and  councils  into 
the  field  of  actual  practice.  But  there  is  a danger  of  the 
unity  movement  becoming  the  end.  Much  of  the 
preaching  on  this  subject  leaves  one  with  the  feeling 
that  there  is  a general  tendency  to  substitute  an  end  for 
a means.  The  movement  is  certianly  a fundamental  and 
much  needed  one,  but  at  its  best  Christian  unity  is  only 
a primary  means  to  more  effective  functioning.  It  may 
be  a goal  but  it  certainly  should  not  be  the  end. 

Whatever  else  the  church  should  be  and  do  in  this 
emerging  new  day  it  should  function  religiously.  That 
is,  central  to  its  program  there  should  be  regular  ser- 
vices of  religious  contemplation  and  worship.  It  should 
stand  as  a sacred  place  in  the  life  of  the  people  where 
men  may  go  and  be  conscious  of  the  voice  of  God.  The 
function  of  religion  is  that  of  assisting  the  individual  in 
adjusting  himself  to  the  processes  of  the  universe.  In 
his  religious  life  man  finds  himself.  Freed  from  the 
coercion  of  traditional  and  prescribed  customs  of 
thought  and  ritual  the  community  church  is  able  to 


liberalize  its  religious  approach  to  the  problems  of  life 
sufficiently  to  make  its  self  vital  and  intelligent  to 
people  of  the  present  who  seek  its  resources.  In  fact  it 
is  the  elements  of  religion,  inspiration,  meditation, 
kindled  imaginations,  rather  than  doctrines  and  forms 
which  constitutes  the  real  resources  for  a life  of  inner 
poise  and  social  usefulness.  The  commuity  church  be- 
trays its  unique  possibilities  unless  it  adopts  as  best  it 
can  a religious  approach  which  directly  tackles  the 
problems  of  personality  in  terms  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. 

Needless  to  say  the  attitude  of  churches  in  gen- 
eral toward  recreation  and  play  has  changed  remark- 
ably during  the  past  fifteen  years.  However,  the  great 
majority  of  churches  seem  to  be  unaware  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  moral  and  spiritual  development  through 
organized  programs  of  recreation.  Through  the  main- 
tenance of  week  day  group  activities  for  both  adults 
and  children  it  is  possible  to  touch  the  lives  of  a sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  people.  A gymnasium  ought 
to  be  a part  of  every  church  and  this  equipped  not  alone 
for  atheletics  but  dramatics  and  social  programs  of 
many  kinds.  Careful  planning  and  organization  of  the 
recreational  program  will  yield  as  high  returns  as  any 
part  of  the  church’s  program.  One  of  the  goals  I have 
for  my  church  is  that  it  shall  become  an  actual  social 
center. 

In  the  field  of  religious  education  there  are  great, 
unused  opportunities  of  development  and  improvement 
for  the  community  type  of  church.  Religious  education 
is  an  attempt  to  supply  the  student  with  the  resources 
which  will  enable  him  to  meet  the  issues  of  life  in  the 
Christian  way.  The  literary  resources  at  our  disposal  in 
this  attempt  consist  of  the  best  in  all  denominations. 
There  is  no  restraint  whatever  in  the  selection  of  edu- 
cational materials.  This  element  of  freedom  tends  to 
work  itself  through  the  whole  church  school  organiza- 
tion and  adds  vitality  and  interest  to  the  various  pro- 
jects. 

In  every  generation  there  are  at  least  two  general 
positions  the  church  can  occupy.  It  can  take  conditions 
as  they  are  and  leave  them  to  the  forces  at  work,  at- 
tempting to  fit  the  individual  to  prevailing  circum- 
stances and  mitigate  his  hardships  through  alms  and 
prayer,  or  it  can  seek  to  be  a dynamic  factor  in  the  soc- 
ial process  challenging  fearlessly  the  prevailing  evils 
and  complacencies  toward  them  and  offer  guiding 
principles  for  their  solution.  In  a new  way  the  church 
of  the  past  quarter  century  has  acquired  a kind  of 
social  consciousness,  but  with  a few  notable  exceptions 
the  social  gospel  bears  near  resemblance  to  stereotyped 
platitudes.  There  never  has  been  a time  in  the  course 
of  Christianity  when  a prophetic  role  of  the  church 
could  be  more  effective  and  far  reaching.  Why  is  there 
not  a penetrating  indictment  of  the  insufficiencies  of 
the  present  economic  order?  Is  it  not  because  churches 
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in  general  are  so  closely  enmeshed  in  the  fabric  of  in- 
dustrialism? In  the  midst  of  social  disorganization 
where  is  the  church  to  stand?  Baffled,  subdued,  im- 
potent? Or  will  it  strive  to  make  itself  heard 
and  its  spiritual  and  ethical  resources  felt  in 
the  new  social  order  which  surely  is  being  form- 
ulated? Let  the  community  church  speak!  Let 
it  draw  upon  that  elemental  strength  of  the  gospel 
of  the  Galilean  which  counts  principle  and  prophesy 
before  self  preservation.  If  it  can  do  this  who  can  tell 
what  might  be  woven  into  history,  both  secular  and 
church,  now  being  written.  A group  of  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  found  the  freedom  and  courage  enabling 
them  to  overcome  prejudices  and  denominational  emo- 
tions in  the  formation  of  a new  church  founded  on 
mutual  fellowship,  which  is  not  exclusive  but  inclusive, 
have  tapped  the  strength  which  creates  prophesy.  The 
hope  of  man’s  social  life,  the  world,  rests  in  this  pioneer 
spirit  of  the  community  church  movement.  Let  it  go 


on!  Religion  cannot  function  as  salt  or  leaven  that  does 
not  emphasize  a way  of  life  above  and  beyond  the 
status  quo.  When  a church  has  forgotten  personal  sac- 
rifice it  imagines  itself  struggling  for  existence  and  it 
adopts  the  strategy  of  caution  and  compromise.  Let 
the  community  church  come  to  grips  with  the  issues 
of  contemporary  life!  It  will  never  be  able  to  give  its 
generation  life  until  it  becomes  unselfish  of  its  own  life. 
A liberal  and  intellectual  religion  will  reach  its  plateau 
of  power  and  regenerative  ability  long  before  the  great, 
ultimate  issues  of  man’s  life  on  earth  are  met  unless 
its  emphasis  is  ethical.  If  the  Christian  church  is  to 
have  a part  in  the  formation  of  the  new  world,  and  if 
this  new  order  is  to  be  an  advance  toward  an  equitable 
society  of  justice,  cooperation  and  brotherhood,  here  is 
a day  of  unsurpassed  opportunity.  The  community 
church  has  come  forth  at  an  hour  of  destiny.  Let  it 
give  itself  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  prophesy  to  the 
challenging  task!  Let  it  lead  the  way! 


When  Is  a Community  Overchurched  ? 


Do  our  cities,  towns,  villages  and  rural  areas  have  too 
many  churches? 

Many  of  them — probably  most  of  them — do  have  too 
many,  observers  generally  agree.  In  determining  the 
degree  of  overchurching  in  a given  community,  certain 
generally  accepted  standards  of  service  must  be  taken 
into  account  and  actual  conditions  compared  with 
these  standards. 

To  serve  its  community  properly,  a church  should 
have  a building  and  equipment  adequate  for  a modern 
social  and  educational  program  as  well  as  for  services 
of  worship.  It  needs  competent,  full-time  resident  pas- 
toral leadership,  with  adequate  salary  provision.  It 
naturally  follows  that  the  membership  of  the  church 
must  be  large  enough  to  support  such  equipment,  pro- 
gram and  leadership. 

If  support  for  church  work  in  a given  community  is 
so  divided  among  different  congregations  that  even 
this  minimum  standard  is  not  attained,  then  it  seems 
obvious  that  the  community  has  too  many  churches. 

And  if  a community  with  two  or  more  churches  can 
enjoy  adequate  service  and  leadership  from  them  only 
by  the  aid  of  home  mission  funds  from  outside,  then  in 
this  case  also  it  seems  clear  that  there  are  too  many 
churches — that  by  a merger  the  local  support  available 
should  be  centered  in  one  church,  thereby  freeing  mis- 
sionary money  for  use  in  real  mission  fields  which  ac- 
tually need  such  help. 

In  rural  territory,  good  roads  and  the  automobile, 
greatly  reducing  distances  as  measured  in  point  of  time, 
have  also  reduced  the  number  of  churches  that  a given 
area  needs.  People  who  go  to  the  town  at  the  commu- 
nity center  daily  to  school,  to  stores  and  to  the  movies 
no  longer  need  a multiplicity  of  little  one-room 
churches  scattered  through  the  open  country.  Such  a 
church,  in  fact,  poorly  equl  oped,  able  to  command  but 
mediocre  leadership  as  a rule,  cannot  hope  to  win  the 
loyalty  of  the  present  generation  of  rural  young  peo- 
ple, as  it  does  not  measure  up  to  the  standards  that 
they  have  learned  to  apply  in  other  phases  of  life. 

The  weaknesses  of  part-time  pastors  and  utterly  in- 
adequate buildings,  equipment  and  program,  mentioned 
aa  results  of  overchurching,  apply  particularly  to  rural 
churches  and  small  villages.  In  the  towns  and  small 
cities,  however,  and  in  neighborhood  areas  in  the  large 
cities,  the  question  also  arises  whether  more  adequate 


religious  service  would  not  be  rendered  if  the  churches 
were  reduced  in  number  and  the  support  concentrated 
in  fewer,  larger  and  better  churches. 

In  the  matter  of  buildings,  for  example,  the  effects 
of  Protestant  competition  in  comparison  with  Catholic 
solidarity,  brought  out  in  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Ohio  Christian  News  (Sept.  7,  1928)  are  suggestive: 
“Most  Miles  Per  Dollar ” 

The  average  Protestant  church  member  in  Ohio  in- 
vests nearly  twice  as  much  in  his  church  building  as 
the  average  Catholic;  yet  the  Catholic  building  is  near- 
ly three  times  as  costly  as  the  Protestant.  The  census 
figures  presented  in  this  paper  bring  out  that  point. 

The  explanation  is  that  the  average  Catholic  congre- 
gation is  five  times  as  large  as  the  average  Protestant 
congregation,  enabling  the  former  to  erect  a better 
building  and  still  impose  less  burden  on  the  individual 
member. 

The  average  Catholic  church  in  Ohio  has  1,128  mem- 
bers and  owns  a building  worth  $89,724.  The  average 
Protestant  congregation  of  197  members  has  a building 
valued  at  $23,552.  The  investment  per  member,  there- 
fore, averages  $61.81  for  the  Catholics  and  $119.55  for 
the  Protestants. 

Running  expenses  of  the  Catholic  churches  averaged 
$19,063  in  1926,  and  those  of  the  Protestant  churches 
only  $4,252,  although  Protestants  gave  a little  more  per 
member  than  the  Catholics. 

Catholic  churches  have  better  buildings  and  are  bet- 
ter financed  in  general  than  Protestant  churches  be- 
cause the  Catholic  church  is  free  from  the  handicap 
of  competition.  Catholic  churches  are  located  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  fields  to  which  they 
minister.  Each  church  is  given  a parish  large  enough 
to  support  an  adequate  church  building  and  program. 

Protestant  churches,  in  contrast,  are  too  often  locat- 
ed with  reference  to  denominational  interests,  rather 
than  real  local  needs.  They  are  frequently  crowded  to- 
gether in  communities  where  they  divide  support  that 
is  sufficient  for  but  one  strong  church.  The  results  are 
inadequate  buildings  and  equipment,  underpaid  minis- 
ters, inefficient  service. 

Protestants  ought  to  ponder  the  census  statistics  and 
consider  whether  their  religious  dollars  are  doing  as  ef- 
fective service  as  those  of  their  Catholic  neighbors. 
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A Day  With,  a Rural  Church 

By  Ben  W.  Sinderson,  of  Osceola,  Iowa 


After  a bountiful  dinner  I sat  on  the  porch  of  a 
comfortable  country  home  talking  to  an  elderly  farmer 
who  was  a leader  in  the  little  rural  church  located  a 
quarter  of  a mile  down  the  road.  I had  returned  from 
conducting  the  morning  service  at  this  church  and  now 
I was  hearing  something  about  its  history  and  its  prob- 
lems. 

Settling  himself  in  an  easy  chair  he  began:  “My 
father  was  one  of  the  first  early  settlers  in  this  com- 
munity. This  is  the  farm  which  he  built,  cutting  the 
timber  and  turning  the  fields  to  cultivation.  As  others 
settled  in  the  community  they  began  to  see  tne  need 
of  a church.  My  father  made  this  possible  by  donating 
the  land  for  both  the  church  and  cemetery.” 

He  paused  as  though  to  give  his  memory  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  back  and  then  continued:  “Something 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  long  history  of  the 
church  may  be  seen  in  the  deed  to  this  land.  Among 
other  things  it  stated  that  no  negro  was  ever  to  be 
buried  in  the  cemetery.  Of  course  there  never  has  been 
a request  of  this  kind  and  probably  never  will  be.  It 
simply  reveals  the  sharp  clash  that  resulted  from  the 
slavery  question.  Like  many  of  us  today  our  fathers 
made  provisions  to  avoid  things  that  never  were  to 
occur.” 

I nodded  my  approval  of  this  bit  of  philosophy  and 
listened  intently  for  what  was  to  follow. 

“A  few  years  ago  the  church  burned.  With  the 
small  amount  of  insurance  money  we  began  to  plan 
at  once  to  rebuild.  Some  of  our  people  wanted  the 
church  to  be  rebuilt  at  a point  several  miles  away.  They 
said  that  this  was  the  natural  center  of  the  community, 
more  easily  reached  by  all  of  our  people,  and  better 
roads  too.  Maybe  this  was  so,  but  some  of  us  could  not 
give  up  the  old  location.  Here  we  had  gone  to  Sunday 
School  as  children,  and  some  of  us  have  since  buried 
our  loved  ones  in  the  cemetery.” 

Instantly  I recalled  a statement  made  by  a friend 
of  mine  only  a few  days  before  who  said  that  his  church 
would  show  new  life  when  a few  more  deaths  occured. 
Inwardly  I felt  guilty  for  entertaining  such  a thought, 
and  said  nothing.  Instead  I turned  my  thoughts  again 
to  the  problem  under  discussion.  I knew  that  sentiment 
had  defeated  sound  judgment.  The  church  had  been  re- 
built in  the  old  location  and  I was  quite  certain  that  it 
was  a mistake.  However  I could  not  entirely  disagree 
with  the  choice  that  had  been  made  or  the  sincerity 
of  these  good  folks. 

As  my  host  went  for  a bucket  of  fresh  water  I sat 
musing  upon  the  situation.  Why  do  our  emotions  often 
warp  important  decisions?  That  this  church  had  made 
a profound  impression  upon  me,  I was  ready  to  admit. 
It  was  located  on  a hill  surrounded  by  a beautiful  wood- 
land. It  was  a place  where  one  would  not  expect  to  find 
a church,  but  it  pleased  when  he  does  find  it.  Somewhat 
isolated  and  far  removed  from  the  noise  of  the  high- 
way; peace,  beauty  and  quietness  prevailed.  Here  nature 
was  a strong  aid  to  worship;  and  one  could  easily  say, 
‘I  will  lift  my  eyes  to  the  hills  from  whence  cometh  my 
help’.  After  all  this  was  one  reason  why  these  folks 
wanted  to  rebuild  their  church  in  its  old  location. 

When  my  friend  returned  I discovered  that  my 
sympathies  had  broadened  and  that  I was  alert  to  know 
more  about  this  church.  So  I began  to  ask  questions. 
“Did  the  matter  of  a location  interfere  with  raising  the 
money  for  the  new  building?” 


“No,”  he  responded.  “We  had  no  difficulty  in  rais- 
ing what  money  we  needed.  Most  everyone  seemed  ready 
to  help,  and  the  building  is  now  paid  for.  In  fact  even 
people  from  other  churches  came  to  our  aid.  You  see 
two  neighboring  churches  have  recently  closed  their 
doors  and  another  one  has  been  torn  down.  As  a re- 
sult some  of  their  members  attend  our  services.  Some 
have  taken  responsibility.  The  present  superintendent 
of  our  Sunday  School  belongs  to  one  of  these  churches.” 

“This  offers  a great  opportunity  for  your  church,”  I 
interrupted. 

“That’s  just  our  trouble,”  he  continued.  “These 
people  attend  our  church  and  help  in  our  work,  but 
they  are  not  members.  Of  course  we  are  glad  that  they 
come  but  they  will  not  voice  their  opinions  in  import- 
ant matters.  We  seem  to  be  getting  nowhere.  For  a year 
we  have  had  no  pastor.  The  new  building  has  not  even 
been  dedicated.” 

“Why,”  I ventured  to  ask,  “Don’t  you  call  in  an  out- 
side speaker  and  have  a big  dedication  service?  This 
ought  to  put  new  life  into  your  church.” 

“It  should,  but  in  this  case  it  is  not  likely  to.  The 
members  of  other  churches  want  it  dedicated  as  some 
kind  of  a union  or  community  church.  They  do  not  want 
to  leave  their  own  churches,  nor  do  they  want  to  join 
our  church.  So  we  have  just  let  things  ride.” 

I had  learned  previously  that- ‘our  church’  referred 
to  a small  communion  that  once  exerted  a strong  in- 
fluence but  is  now  waning.  I was  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  activities  of  this  communion  and  knew  that 
they  had  recently  enacted  drastic  measures  to  more 
thoroughly  insure  their  control  of  church  property. 
The  local  church  could  not  alter  its  form  of  govern- 
ment without  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  members. 
One  negative  vote  could  permanently  halt  any  effort 
at  readjustment. 

Seeing  that  my  host  was  warming  to  his  subject 
and  that  he  had  something  more  to  say,  my  next  ques- 
tion came  without  forethought.  “Under  the  circum- 
stances what  do  you  think  should  be  done?” 

His  answer  came  readily  and  with  conviction.  “We 
need  a good  revival.  We  have  not  had  one  for  a long 
time.  If  we  can  get  these  people  to  join  our  church  we 
will  have  no  difficulty.” 

“But  will  they  do  it?”  I inquired. 

“At  least  they  will  have  a chance,”  he  answered 
after  a pause.  “As  Brother  Brown  said  in  our  last  re- 
vival, ‘If  we  ever  have  unity  others  must  come  to  our 
position  for  we  are  founded  upon  the  truths  of  the 
Bible.’  ” 

This  last  remark  was  accompanied  by  a faint  but 
approving  smile,  and  I knew  at  once  that  this  good 
man  had  arrived  at  a conclusion  from  which  he  could 
not  be  easily  dislodged.  Doubtless  he  had  thought  this 
problem  through  before  and  for  him  there  was  but  one 
answer. 

Secretly  I disagreed.  I wanted  to  bring  this  prob- 
lem out  for  a clearer  analysis  and  discussion,  but  knew 
that  it  would  do  no  good.  One  moment  I felt  like  pray- 
ing, since  prayer  is  always  the  recourse  of  the  hopeless: 
the  next  minute  I became  angry  at  our  present  day 
ecclesiasticism  that  would  permit  such  a condition  to 
go  unchallenged.  Pressing  opportunities  were  being 
blindly  ignored  or  disregarded.  What  would  be  the 
plight  of  the  comm  ;.nity  with  a willingness  to  serve  and 
an  unsatisfied  hunger  for  righteousness? 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared,  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  of  St.  Luke’s  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  Bible  is  the  record  of 
God’s  progressive  self-revelation.  It  tells  what  men  have 
thought  of  God  and  how  they  have  experienced  Him. 
Through  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  we 
observe  a deepening  insight  and  an  enlarging  experience  of 
God.  And  clearest  of  all,  God  revealed  Himself  in  Jesus  who 
is  the  fulfillment  of  all  the  ideals  of  the  past  and  who 
points  the  way  to  a brilliant  future. 

Study  the  Bible  as  a deeply  religious  book  and  you  will 
find  it  a”  real  source  of  present  inspiration.  “Receive  with 
meekness  the  implanted  Word  which  is  able  to  save  your 
souls.” 

Week  0/  November  15:  November  15,  II  Corinthians 
4:7-15;  November  16,  Acts  24:22-27;  November  17,  Acts 
25:1-12;  November  18,  Acts  27:14-27;  November  19,  Acts 
28:1-10;  November  20,  Acts  28:16-24;  November  21,  Romans 
10:5-15. 

Week  of  November  22:  November  22,  Isaiah  2:2-4;  No- 
vember 23,  Philemon  1-7;  November  24,  Philemon  8-20;  No- 
vember 25,  Matthew  5:21-26;  November  26,  Psalm  133;  No- 
vember 27,  I Peter  3:8-16;  November  28,  Ephesians  6:5-9. 

Week  of  November  29:  November  29,  I John  4:7-13; 
November  30,  Romans  15:22-29;  December  1,  Colossians  1:- 
9-20;  December  2,  Colossians  1:24-29;  December  3, 1 Timothy 
6:11-20;  December  4,  II  Timothy  4:9-18;  December  5,  II 
Timothy  4:1-8. 

Week  of  December  6:  December  6,  Philippians  3:7-14; 
December  7,  John  1:29-40;  December  8,  John  19:23-30;  De- 
cember 9,  John  20:1-10;  December  10,  Revelation  1:9-18; 
December  11,  Revelation  2:1-7;  December  12,  Revelation 
3:14-22. 

Week  of  December  13:  December  13,  I Corinthians 
15:42-49;  December  14,  Isaiah  9:1-7;  December  15,  Luke 
2:1-14;  December  16,  I John  4:7-17;  December  17,  John 
6:48-59;  December  18,  John  10:7-18;  December  19,  Romans 
5:1-11. 

* * * * 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 
November  15 — “Paul  in  Jerusalem”— Acts  21:17-23:30 

Paul  came  to  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time.  He  well  knew 
that  trials  awaited  him  there.  But  once  more  he  wanted 
to  enter  the  Holy  City  to  meet  with  his  fellow  Christians 
there.  He  received  a hearty  welcome  and  the  report  of  his 
work  as  a missionary  among  the  Gentiles  was  rejoiced  in. 

To  break  down  a prejudice  against  him  in  regard  to  his 
attitude  toward  Judaism,  Paul  agreed  to  observe  the  Naz- 
arite  vow  with  four  other  Jews,  (Read  Numbers  6:9,  13-20) 
thus  showing  the  Jews  that  he  was  not  against  the  Jewish 
customs. 

But  irate  Jews  from  Asia  had  come  to  Jerusalem  and 
started  stirring  up  a feeling  against  Paul.  They  accused 
him  of  defiling  the  Temple  by  taking  a Gentile  into  it.  The 
city  was  soon  filled  with  mob  violence  and  Paul  was  treated 
shamefully.  It  was  far  from  Paul’s  mind  to  desecrate  the 
Temple.  How  often  misunderstandings  cause  trouble!  Paul 
was  rescued  by  the  forces  of  the  Roman  government.  He 
presented  his  plea  as  a Roman  citizen.  But  it  was  not  safe 
for  him  to  go  about  in  freedom.  From  now  on  he  is  to  be  a 
prisoner  of  the  Lord. 

The  challenging  days  in  which  we  are  living  call  for 
men  and  women  who  will  turn  the  stress  of  the  times  into 
opportunity  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Our  day,  too,  calls 
for  courageous  witnessing  for  the  truth.  In  the  face  of 

obstacles,  we  press  on  to  ultimate  victory. 

* * * * 

November  22 — “Paul  in  Rome” — Acts  15:1-12,  28:16-31 

At  last  Paul’s  desire  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Rome  was 
fulfilled.  Read  the  thrilling  account  of  the  voyage  to  Rome 
in  Acts  27  and  28.  Notice  the  calm  courageous  bearing  of 
Paul  in  the  midst  of  that  trying  voyage.  It  is  a mark  of 
genuine  faith  to  keep  steady  and  true  when  circumstances 
are  disturbing. 

Though  outwardly  in  chains,  Paul  had  within  him  a 
peace  that  the  world  could  not  give  and  could  not  take 
away.  The  measure  of  freedom  granted  him  while  in  prison 
enabled  him  to  continue  his  mission  of  preaching  the 
Gospel.  He  converted  his  rented  prison-house  into  a 
Church,  and  when  there  was  no  one  else  there  to  whom  to 
tell  the  story  of  Christ,  he  talked  to  his  guard  about  His 
Master.  Do  we  use  every  opportunity  to  witness  for  Christ? 


Success  in  life  consists  far  more  in  making  use  of  all  the 
little  opportunities  than  in  waiting  for  the  few  big  oppor- 
tunities to  come. 

In  Rome  Paul  met  with  the  customary  response  to  his 
preaching:  “Some  believed  the  things  which  were  spoken 

and  some  disbelieved.”  Don’t  worry  about  the  results  of 
your  witnessing  for  Christ.  It  is  our  business  to  sow  the 
seed  of  the  Word  of  God.  God  Himself  will  take  care  of 
the  growth  and  the  harvest.  Has  He  not  said  “My  Word 
shall  not  return  unto  Me  void”? 

* * * * 

November  29 — “Paul’s  Letter  to  Philemon" — Philemon 

Paul’s  Letter  to  Philemon  is  one  of  the  shortest  books  of 
the  Bible.  It  is  a personal  letter  from  one  friend  to  another. 
Paul  and  Philemon  were  both  followers  of  Christ.  Read 
the  entire  book  and  see  how  beautifully  the  Christian  faith 
and  personal  friendship  shine  out. 

Onesimus,  the  runaway  slave  of  Philemon,  wandered 
into  the  prison  house  of  Paul  in  Rome,  where  he,  too,  be- 
came a believer  in  Christ.  Paul  would  have  been  glad  to 
keep  Onesimus  with  him  in  Rome  to  minister  to  him,  but 
on  account  of  his  friendship  with  Philemon,  he  wanted  to 
send  him  back  to  his  master  at  Colossae.  Onesimus  had 
run  away  as  a heathen  slave:  he  was  to  come  back  as  a 
fellow  Christian. 

Christian  friendships  are  the  most  true  and  abiding. 
Christian  principles  are  the  best  upon  which  to  base  all  our 
relationships.  Gradually  slavery  was  to  give  way  to  free- 
dom. But  in  the  meantime,  master  and  slave  were  to  deal 
with  one  another  in  the  love  which  each  had  for  Christ. 

Writing  to  Philemon  on  behalf  of  Onesimus,  Paul  aD- 
pealed  for  kindness.  It  was  a Christian’s  appeal  to  another 
Christian  to  be  kind  to  an  unfortunate  Christian.  Kind- 
ness is  one  of  the  great  qualities  of  the  Christian  life.  Read 
Philemon  again. 

* * * * 

December  6 — “Rome  and  Beyond”— Romans  15:22-29;  11 
Timothy  4:6-18;  Titus  1:5-16;  3:11-14 

Paul’s  life  in  prison  in  Rome  is  marked  by  optimism  and 
triumph.  The  record  of  his  life  indicates  that,  after  being 
in  prison  for  a while,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  then  he  was 
put  in  prison  again  and  suffered  martyrdom.  In  writing  to 
Timothy,  as  recorded  in  II  Timothy  4:6-8,  Paul  makes  a 
profound  statement  that  marks  a satisfactory  close  of  a 
useful  life.  “I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I have  finished 
the  course,  I have  kept  the  faith.”  He  gloried  in  the  work 
of  his  life  not  in  praise  of  himself  but  in  recognition  of  what 
God  had  done  through  him. 

Paul  was  conscious  of  an  unseen  Presence  through 
his  ministry.  “The  Lord  stood  by  me,  and  strengthened  me 
. . . . The  Lord  will  deliver  me  from  every  evil  work,  and 
will  save  me  unto  His  heavenly  Kingdom.” 

Observe  the  personal  note  in  the  letters  to  Timothy  and 
Titus.  In  a very  human  way  Paul  gave  his  last  charge  to 
these  two  youthful  fellow  workers  for  Christ.  Through 
them  and  countless  discinles  in  future  ages  the  work  of 
God’s  Kingdom  was  to  move  forward. 

Have  you  caught  Paul’s  spirit  of  optimism  and  triumph? 
It  will  help  you  carry  on  in  these  challenging  days. 

* * * * 

December  13 — “John’s  Vision  on  Patmos” — Revelation  1: 
1-3:22 

Revelation,  the  last  book  of  the  Bible,  is  a remarkable 
book.  While  there  are  many  things  in  it  that  are  hard  for 
us  to  understand,  there  are  many  things  that  are  as  clear 
as  day. 

■VWrat  kindly  greeting  St.  John  gives  to  the  Seven 
Churches  in  Asia  in  the  first  chapter!  There  is  clear  evi- 
dence in  an  abiding  faith  in  a living  triumphant  Savior. 
As  in  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  Christ  is  the 
central  figure  in  Revelation. 

The  description  of  life  in  the  Seven  Churches  sounds 
very  modern.  It  would  be  a good  thing  for  us  to  check  up 
our  churches  and  see  how  many  virtues  named  here  and 
how  many  of  the  shortcomings  we  find. 

St.  John  faced  a difficult  task.  To  the  oppressed  Chris- 
tians he  wanted  to  give  a message  that  would  strengthen 
their  faith.  His  vision  on  the  lonely  isle  of  Patmos,  where 
he  was  alone  with  God,  gave  him  renewed  assurance  of  his 
divine  calling. 

Christians  of  our  day  need  a renewed  vision  of  Jesus. 
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We  must  take  time  to  lay  hold  upon  God.  There  is  little 
danger  of  spending  too  much  time  in  communion  with  God. 
A personal  touch  with  Jesus  Christ  prepares  up  for  Chris- 
tian service. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

November  15 — “What  is  the  Purpose  of  Life?” — Philip- 
pians  3:12-16. 

November  22 — “God’s  Gifts  and  My  Obligations” — 
(Thanksgiving) — I Timothy  6:17-19. 

November  29 — “Where  Are  Missionaries  Needed  in  Tnis 
Country?” — Revelation  3:14-22. 

December  6 — “How  Jesus  Reveals  God’s  Love” — John 
14:1-11. 

December  13— “Making  Christmas  Christian”— Micah 
4:1-5,  Luke  14:12-14. 


Book  Review 

The  Taproot  of  Religion  and  Its  Fruitage, 

by  Charles  F.  Sanders,  Professor  of  Philosophy , Gettysburg 
College,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  Published  by  The  MacMillan  Com- 
pany, 60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Price  $2.00. 

Both  laymen  and  pastors  will  find  this  new  book  inform- 
ing and  thought  provoking  in  the  understanding  of  religion. 
The  author,  who  has  been  the  inspiring  teacher  of  philo- 
sophy at  Gettysburg  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century, 
regards  religion  as  the  most  profound  expression  of  the 
nature  of  man.  One  of  his  theses  is  that  man,  in  all  his 
aspirations  and  achievements,  seeks  help  from  above,  from 
a Higher  Power  than  himself.  “The  supreme  object  of  re- 
ligion is  God.”  His  sharing  in  all  the  varied  relationships 
of  the  life  of  man  must  be  worked  out  in  the  light  of  an 
eternal  destiny.  Other  theses  of  the  author  are:  “Faith  is 
the  master  of  civilization.  . . Faith  adds  eternity  to  one’s 
point  of  view.  Faith  is  personality  in  action.  . . Personal 
faith  is  the  taproot  of  religion,  the  conviction  of  personal 
fulfillment. . . Religion  moves  and  has  its  being  in  the  realm 
of  aspiration.” 

This  is,  indeed,  an  inspiring  book  to  read  and  study  in 
these  challenging  days  through  which  we  are  passing.  It’s 
message  will  prove  a mighty  stimulant  in  the  re-gaining  of 
a vital  faith  for  our  day.  W.  D.  Spangler. 


CHURCHES  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 
A FOURFOLD  PROGRAM 

By  James  Myers,  Industrial  Secretary  Social  Service  Com- 
mission Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America 

As  the  churches  are  faced  with  a third  winter  of  dis- 
tress throughout  the  country,  it  may  be  helpful  to  review 
the  fourfold  program  which  has  been  suggested  by  the 
Social  Service  Commission  of  the  Federal  Council  during 
the  past  two  years  in  its  endeavor  to  evolve  a comprehens- 
ive approach  to  the  problem  of  unemployment.  Knowledge 
of  available  literature  may  also  be  especially  timely  as  the 
churches  gird  themselves  for  renewed  effort  this  winter. 
I.  Relief 

The  first  pressing  need  has,  of  course,  been  recognized 
as  relief — the  provision  of  adequate  food,  shelter  and  cloth- 
ing for  those  who  are  out  of  work.  “How  the  Churches  are 
Helping  in  Unemployment”  contains  detailed  suggestions 
of  concrete  ways  in  which  churches  can  help,  coordinat- 
ing their  activities  with  those  of  social  and  governmental 
relief  agencies.  (The  Commission’s  suggestions  have  been 
printed  in  most  of  the  Protestant  religious  papers  and  made 
available  by  the  various  denominational  social  service  sec- 
retaries and  state  and  local  councils  of  churches  to  the 
local  churches.)  A new  edition  of  the  leaflet  has  been 
printed  and  is  now  available.  It  includes  a brief  biblio- 
graphy. Copies  may  be  had  from  the  Social  Service  Com- 
mission at  2c  each  or  $1  per  hundred. 

The  Commission  offered  its  full  services  a year  ago  to 
the  President’s  Emergency  Committee  for  Employment  and 
sought  the  counsel  of  its  staff  with  reference  to  techniaue 
of  relief  and  cooneration.  The  cooperation  of  the  Commis- 
sion has  again  been  offered  to  Mr.  Walter  S.  Gifrord.  Direc- 
tor of  the  President’s  Organization  for  Unemployment,  in 
the  nation-wide  task  ahead  this  winter.  Local  churches 
will  again  cooperate  in  a united  program  in  their  own  com- 
munities. 

(Statistics  indicate  that  over  70%  of  the  money  actually 
spent  in  relief  last  winter  came  from  state,  county  and 
munioioal  government  funds  and  local  taxation.  Of  the 
remaining  30%  it  is  certain  that  a large  proportion  came 


from  the  gifts  of  church  people.  Professor  Robert  A.  Milli- 
ken,  one  of  America’s  leading  scientists,  has  estimated  that 
“about  95%  of  all  altruistic  and  humanitarian  work  in  the 
world  has  come  and  is  coming  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  influence  of  organized  religion.”)  There  is  every  reason, 
to  believe  that  voluntary  gifts  to  unemployment  relief  last 
year  came  hi  large  proportion  from  church  sources  in  re- 
sponse to  church  appeals  and  in  general  support  of  the 
social  agencies.  Church  people  will  respond  again  this  year 
to  the  urgent  appeal  of  humanity  in  distress. 

II.  Conference  and  Social  Action 

Most  thoughtful  people  will,  I believe,  agree  that  relief 
is  not  enough.  The  conscience  of  the  Nation  must  be  focus- 
ed as  well  on  the  moral  and  ethical  necessity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  plans  to  “eliminate  from  our  economic  life 
the  tradegy  of  unemployment  with  its  human  suffering  and 
economic  loss.”  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Social  Service  Com- 
mission of  the  Federal  Council,  the  Social  Action  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  and  the 
Social  Justice  Commission  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis,  gladly  cooperated  in  setting  up  under  the 
Joint  sponsorship  of  these  three  religious  organizations  a 
national  conference  on  “Permanent  Preventives  of  Unem- 
ployment” which  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  in  January 
1931.  (The  Conference  was  attended  by  over  400  delegates 
from  twenty-three  states  and  seventy-five  towns  and  cities, 
and  included  not  only  church  representatives  but  also  a 
number  of  personal  representatives  of  the  governors  of  var- 
ious states,  federal  government  officials  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Commerce  and  the  President’s  Emerg- 
ency Committee  on  Employment,  editors,  research  students, 
social  v/orkers,  representatives  of  various  city  and  state 
commissions  on  unemployment,  officials  of  labor  unions, 
business  men  and  professors  of  sociology  and  economics. 
Thirty  Protestant  denominations  sent  official  delegates. 
A delegation  waited  upon  President  Hoover  at  the  White 
House  advising  him  of  the  purpose  of  the  conference  and 
the  concern  of  church  forces  not  only  for  relief  but  for 
permanent  preventives  of  unemployment,  a problem  which 
was  held  to  be  not  only  economic  but  ethical  and  moral  as 
well.)  As  speakers  at  the  conference  there  were  gathered 
together  a group  of  distinguishd  employers,  economists, 
government  officials,  labor  representatives,  and  church  lead- 
ers. These  addresses  have  now  been  published  under  the 
title  of  “Permanent  Preventives  of  Unemployment”.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  at  50c  each  by  addressing-  the  Conference 
on  Permanent  Preventives  of  Unemployment,  289  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

A follow-up  of  the  Conference  was  conducted  by  each 
of  the  three  religious  organizations  independently,  stimulat- 
ing individual  employers  to  constructive  action  and  calling 
the  attention  of  delegates  and  church  forces  to  proposed 
social  legislation.  Copies  of  recent  resolutions  on  unemploy- 
ment by  Federal  Council  were  sent  to  each  delegate  from 
the  Protestant  churches.  (These  resolutions  included  among 
others  the  following  declarations:  “The  problem  of  unem- 
nloyment  is  vitally  connected  with  the  lack  of  ability  on 
the  part  of  the  mass  of  people  to  purchase  the  goods  that 
can  be  produced  so  speedily  in  our  present  machine  civil- 
ization and  the  lack  of  proper  control  of  investment  in  new 
productive  equipment.*  * * * * * ^Unemployment  insurance, 
more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  and  consequent  in- 
crease of  the  buying  power  of  the  masses  and  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  work  day  and  week  are  suggested  as  measures 
v/hich  must  receive  increasingly  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
and  socially  minded  people”.) 

The  resolutions  included  apnroval  of  (1)  collection  and 
nublication  by  the  government  at  frecraent  intervals  of 
adeouate  statistics  on  the  extent  of  unemoloyment  (2)  the 
development  of  a comprehensive  system  of  adeouate  nation- 
al. state  and  city  free  emolovment  agencies.  (3)  systematic 
long  range  planning  of  public  works  to  be  inaugurated  as 
one  of  the  means  of  prevention  of  unemployment.  (4)  im- 
mediate special  appropriations  bv  the  national,  state  and 
local  governments  to  finance  the  future  expansion  of  pub- 
lic works  and  construction  programs,  and  (5)  “Our  con- 
viction that  society’s  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of 
human  values  in  our  industrial  society  makes  unemploy- 
ment insurance  an  indispensable  part  of  sound  social  pol- 
icy.” 

(By  means  of  these  follow-un  letters,  the  attention  of 
delegates  wag  also  called  to  the  immediate  legislative  pro- 
posals in  the  various  states  and  before  Congress  calling  for 
adeouate  federal-state  free  emniovment.  offices  (labor  ex- 
changes) . and  also  for  “TTnemolovmerit,  reserves”,  a form 
f Oontinnor!  on  12^ 
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The  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  WORKERS  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 

Richard  E.  Shields,  Executive  Secretary 


Administrative  Committee  Meeting.  The  Administrative 
Committee  meeting  of  the  Community  Church  Workers  was 
held  at  the  national  headquarters  in  Chicago,  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 13th.  Those  in  attendance  were  President  O.  F.  Jordan, 
Gilbert  Counts,  John  Codd,  Oliver  C.  Weist  and  Richard  E. 
Shields.  Those  unable  to  be  present  were  Dr.  Roy  B.  Guild, 
corresponding  member,  and  David  R.  Piper.  The  meeting 
followed  an  agenda  of  business.  Oliver  C.  Weist  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Suburban  Community  Re- 
ligion and  Samuel  Harkness  of  Winnetka,  Illinois,  was  ap- 
pointed a member  of  this  Commission.  The  papers  of  in- 
corporation of  this  service  agency  were  presented  and  the 
committee  on  incorporation  consisting  of  O.  F.  Jordan, 
David  R.  Piper  and  Richard  E.  Shields,  was  discharged.  The 
executive  secretary  made  a report  referring  to  the  many  ac- 
tivities which  have  been  taken  up  during  the  summer. 

The  new  Associate  Secretary  for  Field  Work,  Oliver  C. 
Weist,  was  presented  as  coming  from  First  Community 
Church,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Administrative  Committee 
learned  with  deep  regret  of  the  very  serious  accident  which 
happened  to  the  household  goods  of  Mr.  Weist,  including 
his  extensive  library,  sermons  and  addresses  which  were 
wrecked  in  transit  when  the  van  was  struck  by  a train  near 
Lima,  Ohio,  and  his  effects  destroyed.  Mr.  Weist  and  his 
family  are  making  their  home  at  542  Michigan  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  The  Administrative  Committee  voted  to 
validate  the  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  accepting  the 
offer  of  First  Community  Church,  of  Columbus,  for  the 
services  of  their  former  minister.  Generous  thanks  were  ex- 
pressed to  First  Community  Church  in  appreciation  of  this 
offer. 

The  treasurer’s  report  was  presented  and  approved.  There 
appeared  before  the  Administrative  Committee,  Dr.  Charles 
Ewald,  executive  secretary  of  the  Association  for  Christian 
Cooperation  who  presented  the  work  and  methods  of  this 
association  with  a description  of  several  World  Service  pro- 
jects. This  matter  was  referred  to  the  Benevolence  Commit- 
tee. Report  was  made  of  progress  from  the  Program  Com- 
mittee for  the  next  Biennial  Conference  which  is  to  be  held 
in  Amherst  Community  Church,  of  Snyder,  New  York,  a su- 
burb of  Buffalo,  on  May  18,  19  and  20,  1932.  The  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  organization  is  to  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  May  17  and  Wednesday  morning,  May  18.  Ap- 
preciation was  expressed  for  the  conference  leadership  fur- 
nished by  O.  F.  Jordan  at  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  N.  A.  McCune  was  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
on  the  Administrative  Committee  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Oliver  C.  Weist.  The  meeting  remained  in  session  until 
six  o’clock  and  the  members  discussed  with  interest  the 
many  items  of  business  which  necessarily  come  before  the 
Administrative  Committee  which  is  the  executive  group 
meeting  between  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 


Board  Member.  Mr.  William  H.  Hoover  of  North  Canton, 
Ohio,  who  has  served  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Community  Church  Workers  for  a number  of  years 
has  been  seriously  ill  for  several  months.  Word  has  been  re- 
ceived that  he  is  holding  up  remarkably  well  and  due  to  his 
unusual  vitality  has  been  able  to  pass  from  a stage  of  ex- 
treme suffering  to  a condition  in  which  he  is  resting  easily. 
Sympathetic  word  has  been  sent  from  the  Administrative 
Committee  and  the  many  friends  of  Mr.  Hoover  in  the  work 
which  has  been  so  near  to  his  heart  will  want  to  have  this 
word  concerning  his  condition. 

Represents  Workers.  The  Rev.  H.  Lincoln  MacKenzie  of 
Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  attended  the  Annual  Meeting  and 
Conference  of  the  American  Mission  to  Lepers  held  in 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City,  October 
15.  Mr.  MacKenzie  spoke  at  the  luncheon  and  brought  the 
greetings  of  our  organization  to  this  very  worthwhile  inter- 
denominational cause. 


Associate  Secretary  for  Field  Work.  Oliver  C.  Weist  who 
has  taken  up  his  duties  as  Associate  Secretary  for  Field 
Work  is  to  be  the  speaker  on  November  22  at  the  anniver- 
sary service  of  Community  Church,  of  Sunman,  Indiana,  and 
will  visit  three  other  communities  in  Indiana  in  the  in- 
terests of  church  adjustment,  North  Milan,  Laughery  Bridge 
and  Wyatt.  Mr.  Weist  is  available  for  services  in  connection 
with  the  matter  of  uniting  churches  or  advising  with  com- 


munities concerning  their  church  needs  and  any  invita- 
tions should  be  sent  to  him  in  care  of  the  office  at  1309 
Chicago  Temple. 


Church  Adjustment.  We  have  been  in  communication  with 
and  have  given  advice  to  communities  concerning  church 
adjustment  in  the  following  places:  community  parish  at 
Orland  Park,  Illinois;  North  Milan,  Indiana;  Laughery 
Bridge,  Indiana;  Wyatt,  Indiana;  Amboy,  Illinois;  Stam- 
baugh,  Michigan;  Platt  Village,  Michigan;  Willowick,  Ohio; 
Manchester,  Iowa;  Walker,  Iowa;  Springfield,  Missouri; 
Vero  Beach,  Florida;  Spokane,  Washington;  and  free  litera- 
ture has  gone  to  dozens  of  communities  concerning  this 
most  important  work. 


Service  Bureau.  Vacant  churches  are  urged  to  inform  us 
of  their  needs  and  our  qualified  candidates  will  be  recom- 
mended free  of  charge.  The  men  are  listed  in  the  Service 
Bureau  and  complete  information  will  be  furnished  con- 
cerning each  candidate.  We  have  ministers  from  many  de- 
nominations listed  who  are  most  desirous  of  serving  com- 
munity churches. 


Luncheon  Speaker.  Oliver  C.  Weist  spoke  before  the  Ki- 
wanis  Club  luncheon.  Park  Ridge,  Illinois,  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 21st,  of  which  O.  F.  Jordan  is  chairman  of  the  Pro- 
gram Committee.  Following  this  he  and  Mr.  Jordan  visited 
the  suburban  area  and  the  northwest  section  of  Chicago  in 
Edgebrook,  Park  Ridge,  Sauganash  and  Niles,  Niles  Center, 
Des  Plaines,  Mount  Prospect  in  the  interests  of  our  work. 


Correspondence.  All  matters  relating  to  the  Community 
Church  movement  or  questions  for  information  should  be 
sent  to  the  office  in  Chicago  and  we  stand  ready  to  be  of 
service  to  any  community  or  church  desiring  it. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  for  twenty-five  years  has  been 
an  open  forum  for  the  discussion  of  all  types  of  prob- 
lems concerning  religious  and  character  education.  Jews, 
Catholics,  Protestants,  church  and  public  school  educators, 
theologians,  psychologists  and  religious  educators  speak 
through  its  pages. 

Articles  in  the  Journal  point  out  new  trends  in  religious 
and  character  education,  new  methods  in  concrete  situations, 
and  integrate  knowledge  from  related  fields  of  science. 
Book  reviews,  editorials,  news  notes,  reports  of  conventions, 
and  bibliographical  articles  on  special  subjects  are  regular 
features. 

The  members  of  the  R.  E.  A.  (all  of  whom  receive  the 
Journal)  represent  many  of  the  educational  leaders  in  re- 
ligious and  public  education,  as  well  as  administrators  and 
teachers  in  both  fields  who  find  the  journal  a constant 
source  of  guidance  and  stimulation.  Membership  in  the  As- 
sociation is  $5.00,  which  includes  a subscription  to  RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

“I  appreciate  the  splendid  articles  that  you  have  made 
available  through  Religious  Education.  We  should  find  it 
quite  a loss  here  at  Yale  to  be  without  the  Journal." — 
H.  SHELTON  SMITH,  Divinity  School,  Yale  University. 


$5.00  Per  Year — 60  Cents  Per  Copy 

The  Religious  Education  Association 

39  East  Van  Bnren  Street,  Chicago. 
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of  unemployment  insurance  being  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Labor  Legislation.) 

A number  of  conferences  on  unemployment  or  sessions 
in  larger  conferences  have  resulted  from  the  Washington 
Conference,  (including  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Pres- 
bytery, the  Conferences  at  Rochester  and  Buffalo,  the 
Church  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Minneapolis;  and 
resolutions  were  carried  up  to  a number  of  national  church 
assemblies  including  the  Presbyterian,  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal, and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Many 
denominational  Social  Service  Commissions  and  church 
conferences  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  conferences 
have  also  focused  attention  on  this  problem.  All  possible 
follow-up  of  this  kind  is  being  developed  including  plans 
for  further  conferences  in  Milwaukee,  New  York  and  other 
places.)  It  is  suggested  that  every  community  set  up  a 
conference  this  winter.  The  Social  Service  Commission  will 
be  glad  to  cooperate. 

III.  Religious  Education 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  the  desirability  of 
widespread  study  and  discussion  of  the  problems  of  un- 
employment by  Church  groups  throughout  the  land.  As 
a guide  for  such  discussion  a pamphlet  entitled  “Unem- 
ployment— A Discussion  Outline”  has  been  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessors Harrison  Elliott  and  Erdman  Harris  of  Union  Sem- 


inary, Miss  Nellie  Day  of  Chicago,  and  James  Myers,  In- 
dustrial Secretary  of  the  Social  Service  Commission  of  the 
Federal  Council.  This  Outline  includes  suggestions  for 
gearing  local  chui'ch  groups  into  actual  relief  projects  in 
their  communities,  and  at  the  same  time  discussing  the 
religious  implications  of  the  problem  and  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  permanent  preventives  of  unemployment. 
It  contains  reference  quotations  and  bibliographies.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Associated  Press  at  35c  per  copy, 
50  for  $12.25,  or  from  the  Social  Service  Commission. 

IV.  The  Prophetic  Note 

By  means  of  the  annual  Labor  Sunday  Message  for  1931 
which  dealt  with  “Economic  Security — A Demand  for  Broth- 
erhood” as  well  as  last  year’s  message  on  “Religion  in  a 
Machine  Age”,  the  Social  Service  Commission  has  sought 
also  to  emphasize  the  underlying  principles  upon  which  a 
Christian  social  order  must  be  based.  Suggestions  and 
'bibliographies  have  also  been  made  available  to  assist  min- 
isters in  the  study  of  the  moral  and  ethical  implications  of 
the  problem. 

Shall  not  the  churches  press,  forward  along  this  four- 
fold front,  not  only  assuring  relief  and  shelter  to  the  un- 
employed this  winter,  but  making  a distinct  contribution 
toward  a Christian  social  order  which  shall  abolish  unem- 
ployment by  means  of  intelligent  social  planning  in  the 
spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood? 


News  of  Community  Churches 


Connecticut  Leads  On  a New  Path 
The  present  discussion  as  to  wheth- 
er state  federations  of  churches  and 
state  councils  of  religious  education 
cannot  effect  some  closer  combina- 
tion of  their  forces  promises  to  receive 
important  illumination  from  the  ex- 
periment which  is  now  under  way  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  The  merg- 
er of  the  state  council  of  religious 
education  and  the  federation  of 
churches,  which  was  forecast  in  the 
Bulletin  some  months  ago,  was  con- 
summated on  January  1,  Rev.  J.  Quin- 
ter  Miller  becoming  secretary  of  both 
organizations.  On  June  1,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  two  organizations 
were  united  at  18  Asylum  Street, 
Hartford,  the  office  secretariat  of 
both  continuing  to  carry  on  their 
functions.  Mr.  Miller  is  now  engaged 
in  studying  the  work  of  both  organ- 
izations, with  a view  of  submitting 
plans  for  the  complete  coordination 
of  their  activities. 

— Federal  Council  Bulletin 


Maine  Moves  Ahead 
In  Rural  Cooperation 
The  Interdenominational  Commiss- 
ion of  Maine,  which  hag  been  one  of 
the  pioneer  organizations  for  co- 
operation among  the  churches  on  a 
state-wide  basis,  will  receive  a fresh 
impetus  if  the  proposal  recently  made 
by  a group  of  ministers  and  laymen 
of  that  state  is  carried  out.  According 
to  a report  from  Rev.  Hilda  L.  Ives, 
Rural  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Churches  and  also  the 
nastor  of  “a  Larger  Parish”  in  Maine, 
Protestant  leaders  met  at  the  State 
House  at  Augusta  recently  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Governor  William  Tudor 
Gardiner,  to  consider  how  the  prob- 
lem of  underchurching  and  over- 
churching in  the  small  towns  could 
be  dealt  with  most  adequately  and  a 
more  effective  spiritual  leadership 
given.  This  informal  conference  vot- 
ed to  appoint  a committee  of  ten  lay- 
men of  the  state  to  undertake  to 
raise  $50,000  for  launching  a new  pro- 
gram. The  plan  contemplates  dealing 
with  overchurched  fields  through  as- 


signing them  either  to  the  care  of 
some  particular  denomination  or  by 
federating  the  existing  churches. 

A proposal  to  create  a Maine  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  by  merging  the  Inter- 
denominational Commission  and  the 
Maine  Council  of  Religious  Education 
has  failed,  at  least  temporarily.  One 
of  the  obstacles  which  prevented  rati- 
fication of  the  plan  by  the  Baptist 
Convention  of  the  State  was  that 
the  Council  of  Religious  Education 
has  an  accumulation  of  heavy  debts. 

— Federal  Council  Bulletin 


New  Survey  on 
“Churching  the  Small  City” 

Under  the  direction  of  Wilbur  C. 
Hallenbeck,  formerly  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Oakland,  California, 
Church  Federation,  the  Institute  of 
Social  and  Religious  Research  has 
made  a survey  which  appears  under 
the  title  “Churching  the  Small  City.” 
It  is  a detailed  study  of  Ardmore, 
Oklahoma,  giving  information  about 
the  city,  the  people  and  the  churches 
as  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
knowledge  which  is  essential  to  un- 
derstand the  church  problems  of  the 
small  city.  Many  charts  and  tables  il- 
luminate the  text. 

— Federal  Council  Bulletin 


Public  School  Teachers  Entertained 
The  grammar  school  and  high 
school  teachers  of  Atascadero,  Calif., 
were  entertained  by  the  Ladies  Coun- 
cil of  Community  Church  recently, 
the  pastor,  Ralph  M.  Jones,  making 
an  address.  A set  of  new  vases  for  the 
flowers  of  the  church  was  recently 
presented.  The  church  was  packed 
recently  when  graduating  exercises 
for  the  A class  of  cradle  roll  babies 
was  held,  with  mothers  present. 


Writes  Out-Door  Sketches 
Arthur  A.  Heinlein,  pastor  of  the 
Union  church,  of  Carlsbad,  California, 
is  writing  for  his  local  paper  a series 
of  out-door  articles  on  the  beauties  of 
nature  round  about.  These  are  en- 
titled “Hill-Billy  Horizons.”  Mr.  Hein- 
lein was  formerly  pastor  of  Commun- 


ity church,  of  Walsenburg,  Colo. 


Friends  Rally  to  Veteran  Minister 
For  forty  years  Allan  McNeill  has 
served  the  Community  church  at 
Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J.  These  years 
have  been  filled  with  many  labors  and 
difficulties  beyond  the  ordinary  lot  of 
ministers.  In  connection  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  anniversary,  letters 
have  been  received  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  even  from  foreign 
lands.  Some  of  these  included  checks 
which  are  much  needed  by  a strugg- 
ling church.  In  connection  with  the 
anniversary  the  local  lodge  of  Elks 
presented  the  minister,  who  is  also 
their  chaplain,  with  a gold  pin  set 
with  diamonds. 


Ben  W.  Sinderson  Available  for  a 
Pastorate 

Ben  W.  Sinderson,  formerly  pastor 
of  Community  churches  has  spent  the 
summer  with  his  people  in  Iowa.  He 
is  now  available  for  a pastorate.  He 
may  be  addressed  at  Osceola,  Iowa. 
A former  news  item  stating  that  he 


COMMUNITY  CHURCHES 

Your  support  is  needed 
in  a 

Real  Interdenominational 
Missionary  Project 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  in 
Santo  Domingo  is  a modern,  mis- 
sionary agency  in  which  three  de- 
nominations have  pooled  their  ef- 
forts and  offers  through  a united 
undenominational  Christian  effort, 
a well-rounded,  sound  missionary 
program, — evangelistic,  medical, 
educational  and  social  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  particular  West  In- 
dian people. 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  in 
Santo  Domingo  asks  for  the  interest 
and  support  of  all  interdenomina- 
tional churches  in  the  United  States. 

Write  for  literature  to 
419  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City. 
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was  studying  at  Drake  University  was 
an  error.  He  is  not  attending  school 
anywhere,  having  secured  his  degree. 


Dr.  Root  Supplying  Congregational 
Church 

Dr.  E.  Tallmadge  Root,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Church  Federation  has  been  supply- 
ing the  pulpit  of  Central  Square  Con- 
gregational church,  of  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  lately. 


Federated  Church  is  Dissolved. 

Auburn  Park  Federated  church,  of 
Chicago,  will  not  continue  as  a feder- 
ated church.  The  facts  are  thus  pre- 
sented in  The  Pilgrim  Outlook: 

“Auburn  Park  Federated,  Chicago, 
has  voted  to  disband  the  federation 
between  the  Congregational  and  Bap- 
tist churches,  which  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  several  years.  W.  A.  Briggs, 
who  has  been  the  pastor  of  the  Fed- 
erated Church,  has  resigned,  effective 
SeDtember  1st.  The  Baptist  church 
will  disband  their  organization,  while 
the  Congregational  organization  plans 
to  continue  to  carry  on  the  same 
services  which  have  been  conducted 
by  the  Federated  group.  A number  of 
the  Baptist  members  will  continue  the 
same  loyal  support  and  co-operation 
which  they  gave  to  the  Federated 
Church.” 


Success  Creates  Problems 
Since  Arthur  A.  Heinlein  came  to 
Union  church,  of  Carlsbad,  Calif., 
there  has  been  a steady  growth  in  in- 
terest in  the  local  church.  The  Sun- 
day school  has  increased  until  it  is 
now  necessary  to  find  new  class- 
rooms. Mr.  Heinlein  has  been  preach- 
ing some  missionary  sermons  on  Sun- 
day evening. 
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Former  Pastor  is  Recovering  Health 
H.  O.  Judd,  formerly  pastor  of  Com- 
munity church,  at  Garden  City,  Kans., 
went  to  California  last  summer  to  seek 
health.  The  latest  report  is  that  he 
is  making  a very  good  recovery  and 
may  hope  to  preach  again.  He  resign- 
ed at  Garden  City  and  his  place  has 
been  taken  by  Dr.  Ralph  K.  Schwab. 


Cheerful  Word  From  Oklahoma 

Paul  Boyd  Rains,  successful  pastor 
of  the  new  community  church  at  Col- 
linsville, Okla.,  sends  us  this  cheerful 
report: 

“In  spite  of  the  depression  which 
has  hit  this  community  with  special 
force  our  community  church  has  held 
its  own  quite  as  well  as  larger 
churches  Ipnger  established.  We  are 
only  ten  months  old;  do  not  lack  much 
of  meeting  all  expenses  while  at  the 
same  time  our  work  is  developing.  Mr. 
C.  A.  Coles,  principal  of  the  high 
school  has  recently  been  installed  as 
S.  S.  superintendent,  one  of  the  teach- 
ers is  on  the  educational  committee 
recently  constituted,  the  director  of 
music  in  the  public  schools  is  also  our 
director  in  the  church  school  and 
Wayne  Eshelmann  our  much  loved 
football  coach  is  director  of  our  young 
peoples  work. 


Rescue  Mission  Work  on  High  Plane 
Rescue  mission  work  has  all  too 
often  been  conducted  on  a low  plane 
of  efficiency.  It  is  gratifying  to  hear 


of  Chicago  United  Mission  which  is 
backed  by  the  city  organizations  of 
both  Congregationalists  and  Presby- 
terians. The  mission  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  greatest  labor 
markets  in  the  world,  at  626  W.  Madi- 
son St.  Here  the  unemployed  congre- 
gate, and  here  one  fi.xds  the  labor 
agencies  that  send  men  out  on  jobs 
when  there  is  anything  to  do.  The 
unattached  men  are  in  greater  dis- 
tress than  ever  before  and  the  mission 
asks  for  assistance  in  the  way  of  old 
clothing.  C.  B.  McQueen  is  the  super- 
intendent. 

o o o 

Pastor  of  Canal  Zone  Church  Takes 
Vacation 

J.  F.  Jenness,  pastor  of  Cristobal 
church,  in  the  Canal  Zone,  came  home 
for  a vacation  in  the  summer  time  and 
motored  about  over  a wide  area.  While 
he  was  away  from  his  parish  Chap- 
lain J.  E.  Johnson  occupied  the  pulpit 
of  the  Cristobal  church. 
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Pastor  Speaks  for  Five  Unities 
Carl  S.  Weist,  minister  of  Commu- 
nity church,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  is 
often  quoted  in  his  local  oapers.  He 
is  thus  reported  following  a recent 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas. 

Rev.  Elliott  D.  Parkhill,  Secretary 
of  Missions,  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National  — Evangelical  — Nonsectarian 
rural  evangelizing  agency  established  in  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and 
maintains  Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly here  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WKY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in  no 
oilier  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mission- 
ary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a Union 
Sunday  School  is  a neglected  community.  It 
takes  money  to  do  this  work.  All  contri- 
butions gratefully  received  and  acknowl- 
edged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Labe  District. 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  I1L 


sermon: 

“In  discussing  his  ambition  to  pro- 
pagate understanding  among  peoples 
and  nations,  Mr.  Weist,  classifies  his 
aim  in  5 ideas,  first,  to  increases  un- 
derstanding between  nations  so  that 
there  will  come  a day  when  there 
shall  be  no  wars;  second,  between 
races,  so  that  they  shall  rid  them- 
selves of  prejudices  and  learn  to  live 
happily  together;  third,  between 
classes,  such  as  labor  and  capital,  so 
that  hatred  and  injustice  will  be  re- 
moved; fourth,  between  religions,  for, 
with  a true  religion  there  could  be  no 
dissention,  he  says.  His  fifth  hope  is 
union  of  all  Protestant  churches.” 


IS  YOUR  CHURCH  PROGRESSIVE? 

No  progressive  church  can  afford  to 
be  without  an  attractive  and  interest- 
ing church  calendar  in  these  days  in 
which  intelligent  and  honest  public- 
ity and  advertising  play  so  large  a 
part  in  our  daily  'ives. 

Alert  Community  Church  pastors 
have  been  quick  to  observe  that  the 
Ideal  Church  Calendar  enables  them 
to  keep  their  congregations  continu- 
ally thinking  of  Christianity  and  the 
Church  in  broad  terms,  thus  build- 
ing up  a group  consciousness  and 
feeling  of  solidarity  within  the  con- 
gregation.  Interdenominational  in 
form,  our  calendar  has  many  unique 
features.  Each  issue  is  illustrated. 
Topics  in  every  branch  of  religious 
and  church  life  are  discussed.  Two 
pages  are  left  blank  for  local  church 
notes. 

Write  us  for  samples. 

Church  Publications 

Dept.  C,  80  Lafayette  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


PULPIT  AND 
CHOIR 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hangings 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Cburch  Vestments 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century. 

COX  SONS  VINTNG,  Inc., 
131-3  E,  23rd  St.  New  York 


A SATISFIED  CUSTOMER 

If  a customer  comes  back  69  times  with  an  order  for  more  goods, 
he  must  be  pretty  well  pleased.  Well,  one  annuitant  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  annuity  plan  offered  by  the  American  Baptist 
Foreign  Mission  Society  that  he  made  annuity  agreements  with  the 
Society  until  he  had  a total  of  69. 

Write  for  information  on  this  subject  of  annuitants  to 

Dr.  P.  H.  J.  Lerrigo,  152  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 

All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society 
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Larger  Parishes  Have  Medium  of 

Communitication 

The  Messenger  is  a four  page  local 
paper  full  of  interesting  items  which 
is  published  by  a group  of  larger 
parishes  in  western  New  York.  These 
are  the  larger  parishes  of  Enfield 
Falls,  Lansing,  B.  F.  Tobey,  Groton, 
and  Jacksonville.  The  Tompkins  coun- 
ty Grange  is  also  represented  in  the 
paper.  The  various  ministers  of  the 
interested  parishes  are  represented  on 
the  editorial  staff. 


Rev.  J.  D.  Wyker  Talks  on  Farm 

Problem 

J.  D.  Wyker,  pastor  of  a Larger  Par- 
ish, in  New  York  State  is  making  talks 
in  his  section  of  the  state  on  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  farmer.  Mr. 
Wyker  has  deliberately  chosen  the 
rural  field  in  preference  to  city  work, 
and  is  making  himself  a master  of  the 
rural  problem. 


Great  Sunday  Evening  Meetings 
In  Des  Moines 

The  Des  Moines  Council  of  Church- 
es held  a series  of  religious  services  on 
the  state  house  lawn  during  July  and 
August  which  were  attended  by  aud- 
iences of  more  than  a thousand.  An 
impressive  program  of  music  was  giv- 
en by  a well-known  band.  Clifton  E. 
Rash  was  president  of  the  Council. 

0 0-0- 
Will  End  Competition  in 
Home  Missions 

The  Presbyterian  synod  of  Oregon 
has  voted  that  henceforth  no  home 
mission  funds  shall  be  used  in  support 
of  churches  that  are  competitive. 
Were  this  rule  to  become  nation-wide, 
it  would  remove  the  leading  objection 
to  home  missions. 

o o o 

Cleveland  Begins  “Community 
Religious  Hour”  for  This  Season 

The  Cleveland  Community  Religious 
hour  grew  out  of  an  idea  held  by  a 
group  of  Catholic,  Jewish  and  Prot- 
estant faiths  that  the  city  would  be 
benefitted  by  a weekly  community  hour 
of  education  and  fellowship  “to  em- 
phasize the  spiritual  values  of  human 
life;  to  emphasize  the  fatherhood  of 
God  as  the  basis  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  good  will;  to  promote 
the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the 
community.”  This  is  the  second  season 
for  the  community  hour.  Speakers  for 
October  and  November  at  the  services, 
which  are  held  at  the  Little  theater  on 
Sunday  afternoons  at  3:30,  are:  Oct. 
18,  Kirby  Page  on  “What  Religion 
Means  to  Me;”  Oct.  25,  Charles  R. 
Brown  on  “What  We  Live  By;”  Nov. 
1,  Rolla  Walter  Brown  on  “The  Cre- 
ative Spirit;”  Nov.  8,  James  J.  Walsh 
on  “Does  Man  Make  Progress?”  Nov.  22, 
John  A.  Lapp  on  “Why  Take  Gloom 
for  Granted?”  Nov.  29,  Abba  H.  Silver 
on  “The  Faith  of  An  Untired  Liberal.” 
On  Oct.  11,  the  opening  service,  there 
will  be  a symposium  on  “Tasks  Before 
the  Religious  Forces  of  the  City,”  with 
three  chief  speakers. — Christian  Cen- 
tury. 
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Tenth  Anniversary 

Peniel  Community  Center,  a work 
for  the  Hebrews  under  supervision  of 
the  Church  Extension  Board,  is  about 
to  celebrate  the  10th  anniversary  of 


its  existence.  Ten  years  ago  the  old 
11th  Presbyterian  church  was  turned 
over  to  Peniel  Community  Center  with 
a program  to  rescue  the  community 
for  our  Savior. 

These  ten  years  witnessed  the 
mighty  workings  of  God’s  Spirit  in 
transforming  red  hot  socialistic  athe- 
ists into  devout  followers  of  the  Lord 
Jesus;  bringing  several  men  and  wo- 
men who  were  indifferent  or  antagon- 
istic toward  religion  to  commit  their 
lives  to  our  blessed  Savior;  and  in 
the  winning  of  about  one  hundred 
young  people  to  an  enthusiastic  fol- 
lowing of  their  Messiah  and  Lord.  Sev- 
eral were  baptized  and  joined  the 
church.  Three  are  now  in  training 
for  Christian  service. 

The  anniversary  exercises  will  be 
held  Sunday  afternoon,  Nov.  1st,  at 
3:30  o’clock.  The  speakers  will  in- 
clude Dr.  John  S.  Conning  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  National  Missions, 
Dr.  Conrad  Hoffman,  Jr.,  of  Depart- 
ment of  Je“wish  Evangelism  of  Inter- 
national Missionary  Council,  also  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Brown,  and  other  noted 
Presbyterians  of  the  city.  The  public 
are  invited.  Location:  1241  N.  Wash- 
tenaw Ave.  Rev.  T.  E.  Boden  is  Direc- 
tor of  all  this  work. — David  Bronstein. 
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Brings  a Spiritual  Message 

Frank  A.  Gageby,  who  was  formerly 
closely  associated  with  the  Commun- 
ity Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
and  who  is  now  serving  the  Presbyter- 
ian Synod  of  Illinois  in  a secretarial 
capacity  has  been  bringing  a spiritual 
emphasis  to  the  churches  through  Illi- 
nois in  the  various  meetings  of  Pres- 
byteries. 

o o o 

Renders  Aid  to  Mexicans 

News  from  the  Federated  Church 
activities  for  Mexicans  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  is  distributed  by  Lacy  Simms, 
director  of  the  work,  in  which  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  staff  of  workers 
who  are  ready  to  serve  any  who  are 
in  need  of  relief  in  the  matter  of  food, 
clothing,  or  spiritual  comfort.  Milk  is 
being  provided  for  many  children. 
Food  of  a very  wholesome  character 
is  being  solicited  for  distribution. 
Items  of  usable  clothing  and  shoes  are 
solicited  from  interested  people  for  use 
in  connection  with  this  work. 


Colegio  Libertad 

Liberty  College,  ud denominational  mission 
school,  located  on  a 22-acre  coffee  plantation 
at  Cojntepeque,  Salvador,  is  doing  a unique 
work  in  the  Christian  training  of  Central 
American  boys  and  girls.  More  than  a school, 
it  is  really  a Christian  community,  exempli- 
fying Christian  home  life  and  social  stand- 
ards. 

Highly  recommended  by  authorities  on  La- 
tin American  missions,  and  others.  Person- 
ally investigated  and  endorsed  by  commu- 
nity church  representatives,  as  in  harmony 
with  their  ideals.  Supported  by  many  com- 
munity churches.  Funds  needed  for  scholar- 
ships, buildings,  and  equipment.  For  furth- 
er information,  address. 

Dr.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey, 
Liberty  College, 

Cojutopeque,  Salvador,  C.  A. 


Seek  Wider  Membership 
Word  has  been  received  from  the 
Windham  Presybterian  religious  soc- 
iety at  Windham  Depot,  New  Hamp- 
shire, that  there  is  an  awakened  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  people  for  a 
broader  membership  arrangement 
whereby  this  church  shall  become  the 
community  church  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Milton  B.  Crist.  Mr.  Crist  was 
formerly  pastor  of  Potomac  Heights 
Community  Church  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  continued  and  completed 
his  studies  in  Boston  University,  tak- 
ing the  pastorate  of  this  church  in 
July. 

•0  0-0- 

Has  a Great  Sunday  School 
Tekonsha,  Michigan,  the  Union 
Church,  had  a most  successful  Rally 
Day  on  October  4 th  on  which  an  at- 


An  Opportunity 

to  Co-operate  in  the 
Work  of  the  Missionary 
Education  Movement 

is  Offered  to 
Community  Churches 

For  twenty-nine  years  this  in- 
terdenominational organization 
has  been  providing  the  mission 
study  books  and  supplemental 
materials  that  have  been  used 
by  practically  all  Protestant 
Churches.  Seventeen  denomina- 
tions are  contributing  to  its  sup- 
port. Community  groups  should 
also  bear  their  share.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  help  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  missionary  agencies. 

Write  for  Information  to: 

Dr.  Gilbert  Q.  LeSourd 

150  Fifth  Ave., 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 
IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  Americans  Live  There 

One  Organization.  Four  Congre- 
gations. Balboa.  Christobal,  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations 
represented  in  this  church.  All  op- 
erating expenses  raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 
BUILDINGS  & EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK 
H.  MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York  City. 

ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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tendance  of  over  300  people  came  to 
hear  a special  program  which  had 
been  arranged  for  the  day.  The  pro- 
gram was  in  the  form  of  a printed 
four-page  folder  and  was  full  of  valu- 
able suggestions  to  those  attending  in 
checking  up  each  one  as  to  their  spir- 
itual stature.  Albert  C.  Schue,  minis- 
ter, recently  led  the  discussion  as  pre- 
sident of  the  Council  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation of  Calhoun  County,  held  in  the 
West  Eckford  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  was  in  attendance  at  the 
conference  retreat  held  at  Hartland, 
Michigan,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Michigan  Council  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion. 

0-0  0 

New  Church  In  Indiana 

Under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  In- 
diana there  has  been  incorporated  the 
Laughery  Bridge  Community  Church 
through  the  influence  of  J.  K.  Cole  of 
Milan,  Indiana.  Mr.  Cole  reports 
that  they  have  a fine  union  Sun- 
day School  also  at  North  Milan  and  a 
Community  young  people’s  union  and 
that  October  4th  was  their  Rally  Day. 
David  L.  Warner  of  Sunman,  Indiana, 
addressed  them  on  this  occasion. 

-O*  o-  o 

Wants  Help  for  China 
Dr.  Robert  G.  Boville,  international 
director  of  the  World  Association  of 
Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools,  pleads 
for  funds  for  the  eight  million  starv- 
ing Chinese  children  in  the  Yangtse 
Valley  to  be  distributed  through  the 
Vacation  Bible  Schools.  Four  dollars 
will  give  a boy  or  girl  a good  meal 
daily  for  two  months  and  a school  of 
fifty  children  may  be  fed  for  $200.  All 
gifts  are  handled  through  die  Corn 
Exchange  Bank,  New  York  City,  Will- 
iam T.  Horton,  Treasurer  of  the  World 
Association  of  Daily  Vacation  Bible 
Schools. 

-o  o-  -o- 

New  Larger  Parish 
Five  churches  of  which  two  are 
Methodist  Episcopal  and  three  are 
Methodist  Protestant  have  been  or- 
ganized into  an  interdenominational 
parish  under  the  leadership  of  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  pastor  at  Stock- 
dale,  Ohio.  This  has  been  accomplish- 
ed with  the  approval  of  the  officials 
of  the  two  denominations  and  Linton 
Mattock  is  the  pastor. 

0-0-0 

Continuation  Congress  at  Cincinnati 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  held  the  first  of  a 
series  of  continuation  conferences, 
November  9 and  10,  as  a follow-up  of 
the  North  American  Home  Missions 
Congress  held  in  Washington  last  De- 
cember, in  an  effort,  according  to 
William  R.  King  of  the  Home  Missions 
Council,  to  carry  down  to  the  churches 
the  message  and  findings  of  the  Con- 
gress and  results  of  studies  of  the 
Five-Year  Program  of  Survey  and  Ad- 
justment. For  the  purpose  of  arousing 
the  whole  church  and  challenging 
Christian  people  with  the  magnitude, 
importance  and  urgency  of  the  home 
missionary  enterprise. 

o-  o o 

New  Pastor  at  Chagrin  Falls 
The  Federated  Church  of  Chagrin 
Falls,  Ohio,  has  called  as  their  new 
minister  Wellington  N.  Leininger,  who 
succeeds  Gilbert  Counts,  who  has  tak- 
en a pastorate  in  Cleveland.  Mr.  Lein- 
inger was  for  eight  years  pastor  of  the 
Mayflower  Congregational  Church  in 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 


Will  Establish  Center  for 
Larger  Parish 

The  Chicago  Southwest  Community 
Suburban  Parish,  Paul  T.  Sanders,  di- 
rector, of  Orland  Park,  Illinois,  has 
just  received  a grant  of  ten  acres  lo- 
cated in  the  center  of  the  parish  in 
which  plans  are  under  consideration 
for  a community  center,  school  and 
retreat.  The  whole  matter  is  in  pro- 
cess of  incorporation  and  it  will  be 
on  a strictly  community  basis. 

o -c-  o 

Now  Have  Over  600  Members 

The  Mill  Plain  Union  Church  of 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  is  a strong 
church  of  over  600  members  served 
by  Joseph  O.  Todd,  minister.  This 
church  has  had  a most  successful  his- 
tory and  is  becoming  increasingly  in- 
terested in  the  community  religion 
movement. 

0 0-0 

Progress  at  Carlsbad,  Calif. 

Union  Church,  of  Carlsbad,  Calif- 
ornia, of  which  Arthur  A.  Heinlein  is 
pastor  recently  held  a “Deestrict  Skule” 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Carlsbad 
Union  Choir.  The  annual  meeting  of 
this  church  was  held  November  2.  The 
church  has  received  thirty  new  mem- 
bers during  the  year  and  very  signific- 
ant special  day  services  have  been 
largely  attended.  The  church  has  pur- 
chased two  lots  for  expansion,  paid  off 
a considerable  amount  on  the  manse 
debt,  has  sent  $600  in  benevolence  to 
missionaries  in  Africa  besides  other 
benevolences,  and  is  in  good  condition 
as  to  current  expense.  The  printed 
constitution  of  this  church  is  a care- 
fully worked  out  plan  of  organization. 
Mr.  Heinlein  was  formerly  minister 
of  Walsenburg  Community  Church, 
Walsenburg,  Colorado. 

o o o 

Dr.  Davies  Goes  to  R.  E.  A. 

Dr.  J.  W.  F.  Davies,  a minister  of 
the  Winnetka  Church,  Winnetka,  111., 
and  director  of  the  Community  House, 
has  become  a co-secretary  of  the  Re- 
ligious Education  Association,  assoc- 
iated with  Dr.  Artman  with  offices  at 
59  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago. 
Dr.  Davies  will  be  devoting  much  of 
his  time  to  travel  throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  interests  of  the 
Religious  Education  Association. 

o o o 

Iowa  Notes 

The  tenth  annual  conference  of  the 
union,  community  and  federated 
churches  of  Iowa  was  held  at  Union 
church,  of  Jamaica,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  October  8 and  9,  and  was  con- 
sidered the  most  successful  confer- 
ence in  years  by  many  who  have  been 
identified  with  the  work  for  a long 
time.  A strong  program  was  given  and 
a good  spirit  of  optimism  prevailed. 
At  the  business  session,  by  a strong 
majority  vote,  the  name  of  the  state 
organization  was  changed  to  “Confer- 
ence of  United  Churches  of  Iowa.” 
The  executive  committee  was  also 
authorized  to  prepare  a revised  con- 
stitution to  be  presented  at  the  next 
annual  conference  for  adoption.  The 
people  of  Union  Church,  of  Jamaica, 
provided  a very  beautifully  decorated 
church  and  general  setting  for  the 
conference,  and  were  very  gracious  in 
their  hospitality.  Their  pastor  express- 
ed the  belief  that  the  meeting  would 
be  of  lasting  benefit  and  inspiration 
to  the  church.  The  officers  for  the 


coming  year  are  O.  Brewster  Preston, 
pastor  Associated  Churches,  Allison, 
president;  J.  Frank  Moore,  pastor 
Manchester  Community  Church,  vice- 
president;  J.  P.  Johnson,  Union,  Sec- 
retary; Mrs.  Katherine  Kempf,  Ja- 
maica, treasurer;  Samuel  Unger,  pas- 
tor Union  Protestant  Church,  Quas- 
queton,  missionary  secretary. 


The  pastor  of  Federated  Church,  of 
Gilman,  Iowa,  Ralph  H.  Supplee,  has 
invited  Royal  J.  Montgomery,  secre- 
tary of  Religious  Education  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  of  Iowa  to 
co-operate  with  him  and  the  people 
of  his  church  in  a special  effort  to 
improve  the  work  of  their  Sunday 
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School,  particularly  the  work  among 
the  young  people.  Mr.  Montgomery 
was  the  guest  of  the  church  on  Oct- 
tober  18  and  the  work  is  now  under 
way. 


R.  J.  Cornell,  pastor  of  the  Associat- 
ed Church  at  Hawarden,  reports  an 
attendance  of  241  on  their  Sunday 
School  rally  day,  October  7.  The  big 
thermometer  used  to  register  their 
attendance  “boiled  over”  on  that  day. 


Clifton  E.  Rash,  pastor  of  First  Fed- 
erated Church,  Des  Moines,  was  called 
upon  to  mourn  the  passing  of  his 
father,  Howard  Caleb  Rash,  at  the 
family  home  in  Salina,  Kansas,  at  the 
age  of  76  years.  The  senior  Mr.  Rash 
had  been  identified  with  the  busi- 
ness life  of  Salina  as  merchant,  manu- 
facturer and  banker  for  sixty-one 
years.  He  has  left  quite  a large  busi- 
ness to  his  sons,  Leon  C.  Rash,  of 
Salina,  and  Clifton  E.  Rash,  of  Des 
Moines.  The  former  has  been  general 
manager  of  the  company  for  many 
years. 


The  contest  between  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  Union  Church,  of  Jamaica 
Federated  Church  of  Union  ended  in 
a victory  for  the  latter,  the  average 
attendances  for  the  four  months  end- 
ing with  the  last  Sunday  in  September 
being  111  for  Jamaica  and  115  for  the 
church  at  Union.  Union  Federated 
Sunday  School  had  an  attendance  of 
181  on  their  rally  day,  the  last  Sun- 
day in  September,  which  is  a record 


attendance  for  that  Sunday  School. 


A young  peoples  rally  with  143  reg- 
istered delegates  and  a total  attend- 
ance of  about  200  was  held  at  Union 
Church,  of  Jamaica  on  the  evening 
of  October  9.  George  Gibson,  of  Val- 
ley Junction,  and  Forrest  Richeson, 
of  Des  Moines,  were  the  speakers.  A 
big  banquet,  • “pep”  meeting  and  pro- 
gram was  held  and  a Gutherie  County 
Young  Peoples  organization  with  eight 
churches  represented  was  formed.  A 
series  of  similar  rallies  was  planned. 
Stanford  Friends  Church,  a rural 
church  near  Union,  was  the  scene  of 
the  fourth  of  a series  of  young  peo- 
ples rallies  held  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  October  11  with  90  reg- 
istered delegates  in  attendance  rep- 
resenting six  different  churches.  They 
are  a part  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
work  of  the  community. 


Curriculum  for  a Church  School 

The  Church  School  curriculum  at 
the  Winnetka  Church,  Winnetka,  Illi- 
nois, Samuel  Harkness,  pastor,  is  a 
suggestive  outline  for  other  Commun- 
ity Churches  and  is  as  follows: 

“We  do  not  wish  either  to  duplicate 
or  to  ignore  the  child’s  informational 
background  . . . gained  in  the  public 
school.  Our  purpose  is  to  give  all  the 
work  a Christian  significance.” 
Kindergarten 

How  the  Heavenly  Father  loves  and 
cares  for  us. 

Grade  7— God’s  Beautiful  World,  pre- 


sented in  story  form,  with  simple 
prayers,  songs  and  memory  verses. 

Grade  II — Old  Testament  Stories, 
World  Friendship  Stories,  two  Psalms 
learned,  original  prayers,  Church 
hymns. 

Grade  III — A Child’s  Religion,  three 
Ethical  Stories,  Stories  of  World 
Friendship,  Old  Testament  and 
New  Testament  Commandments, 
gift  of  Bibles  at  close  of  the  year. 

Grade  IV — My  New  Bible— what  shall 
I find  in  it? 

Grade  V — Making  Hebrew  life  real,  by 
means  of  the  drama.  Old  and  New 
Testament  Stories  dramatized  by 
the  childi’en  themselves. 

Grade  VI — What  makes  a hero?  Let 
us  find  his  motive,  evaluate  his 
consecration.  (St.  Paul,  St.  Francis, 
Joan  of  Arc,  Jesuits,  Luther,  Liv- 
ingstone, etc.) 

Grade  VII — The  Hero  of  Heroes,  Jes- 
us, the  Christ— “The  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life.” 

Grade  VIII — How  a boy  and  girl  can 
find  and  follow  “The  Way.” 

Grade  IX — Social  Problems,  develop- 
ed by  the  great  Hebrew  Prophets, 
and  related  to  our  times. 

Grades  X and  XI — Electives  (one  to 
be  chosen)  1.  “War  and  Peace,”  or 
“Crime,  its  Prevention  and  Cure,” 
or  “Poverty  and  Wealth.”  2.  “Great 
Religions  of  the  World.”  3.  “The  Re- 
lation of  Art  and  Religion.” 

Grade  XII — A Christian  Philosophy  of 
Life. 

(A  complete  outline  and  bibliography 

is  furnished  for  each  grade.) 


HYMNS  of  the  CHRISTIAN  LIFE 


Edited  by  MILTON  S.  LITTLEFIELD,  D.D. 

The  most  usable,  satisfactory  and  beautiful 
hymnal  before  the  churches 


A rich  selection  of  the  ageless  hymns. 

Hymns  set  to  the  right  tunes. 
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Price,  single  copy  $2.00 


$135.00  per  100  Chronological  index. 


The  HYMNAL  for  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


By  two  friends  of  youth 

Milton  S.  Littlefield  and  Margaret  Slattery 

Contains  the  hymns,  new  and  old,  which  all  young  people 
should  know.  The  high  point's  of  Christian  experience 
covering  18  centuries  are  in  this  book — 62  hymns  are  from 
the  20th  century. 


Single  copy  $1.25  — — — $75.00  per  100 

Examination  copies  of  either  book  or  both  on  application 

A.  S.  BARNES  and  COMPANY 

Publishers  of  Hymn  Books  since  1835 
67  West  44th  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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EDITORIALS 


Cranks,  Saints  and  Others 

Church  folks  are  of  perennial  interest  to  students  of 
human  life.  One  may  look  back  over  the  long  course  of 
the  English  novel  and  observe  that  many  of  the  greatest 
novels  ever  written  have  been  studies  of  the  religious 
personality.  Sympathetic  writers  have  given  us  beauti- 
ful characters  like  that  of  the  old  bishop  in  “Les  Mis- 
erables.”  Unfriendly  writers  have  depicted  such  unlove- 
ly souls  as  that  of  the  woman  preacher  in  “Susan 
Spray”,  a strange  mixture  of  religious  emotionalism 
and  earthiness. 

When  church  folks  are  put  under  the  spot-light  for 
criticism,  as  they  so  often  are,  the  most  common  charge 
against  them  is  that  of  crankiness.  They  are  seen  as 
people  who  get  one  idea,  and  ride  it  to  death.  And  it  is 
true  of  some  church  folks.  A study  of  small  denomina- 
tions in  America  is  interesting  evidence  of  this.  The  in- 
tensity of  bigotry  seems  to  increase  in  geometrical  ra- 
tio with  the  smallness  of  the  group.  People  of  unques- 
tioned moral  character  and  of  real  devotion  to  Christ 
become  obsessed  with  some  single  idea  until  it  eclipses 
the  sun. 

To  mention  any  of  these  ideas  is  to  single  out  a few 
of  our  two  hundred  and  more  denominations  for  odium. 
That  would  not  be  fair.  Even  the  largest  of  the  denom- 
inations often  have  surviving  elements  of  crankiness 
that  have  to  be  concealed  by  their  ministers,  or  condon- 
ed. The  minister  knows  that  some  cranky  contention 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  his  influence  a- 
mong  a lot  of  people. 

The  religious  crank  in  the  denomination  who  re- 
sists every  effort  to  eliminate  some  absurd  contention 
is  busy  trying  to  change  somebody’s  life.  He  is  the  kind 
of  a reformer  who  is  everywhere  spoken  against.  He  has 
lost  the  sense  of  moral  and  spiritual  perspective  and  is 
often  strangely  obtuse  to  the  defects  in  his  own  life. 

There  are  just  as  many  saints  as  there  are  cranks. 
These  do  not  advertise  themselves  like  the  cranks  do, 
and  are  therefore  apt  to  be  overlooked.  But  they  are 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  community.  They  go  about 
the  business  of  Christian  living  in  a quiet  way  and  feel 
themselves  citizens  of  another  country.  Yet  the  real 
saint  is  never  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellows. 

The  real  saint  is  one  who  has  the  mastery  of  his 
body.  Ideals  rule  instincts  and  spiritual  goals  are  of 
more  importance  than  animal  satisfactions.  There  is 
still  so  much  of  the  jungle  in  most  of  us  that  we  have 
the  deepest  admiration  for  every  one  who  has  won  the 
victory  over  his  lower  self. 

The  saints  in  the  churches  have  long  since  gone  out 
beyond  the  area  of  debate  over  fundamental  religious 
reality.  “They  know  in  whom  they  have  believed”  for 
they  rest  their  belief  upon  a religious  experience.  They 
walk  securely  with  a Divine  Companion. 

Like  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  saint  of  all  ages,  if 
his  sainthood  be  real,  is  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
his  brethern.  He  carries  upon  his  heart  the  burdens  of 
the  poor.  The  secret  benefactions  that  go  on  in  the 
vicinity  of  all  the  churches  in  America  would  make  a 
total  that  would  astonish  the  world. 

It  is  the  saint  that  has  been  the  chief  apologetic 


of  the  church.  When  smart  critics  have  represented  the 
church  as  being  made  up  only  of  cranks  and  hypocrit- 
es, one  always  thinks  of  the  saints  that  he  knows.  The 
real  thing  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  community. 
The  glory  of  religion  is  revealed  in  the  souls  of  men 
and  women  who  have  achieved  the  impossible. 

But  most  church  people  are  neither  saints  or 
cranks.  They  are  just  smug,  respectable  luke-warm 
Christians.  You  can  never  excite  them  very  much  over 
any  religious  subject.  They  neither  fight  heresy  nor 
promote  orthodoxy.  They  are  willing  to  do  their  con- 
ventional bit  to  keep  a church  going,  including  an  an- 
nual contribution  and  an  occasional  church  attendance. 
But  religion  is  for  them  on  the  periphery  of  life  rather 
than  in  the  center. 

We  shall  not  say  that  conventional  religious  folk 
are  not  made  better  by  their  church  connection.  Their 
very  sense  of  conventionality  gives  them  a different 
standard  by  reason  of  a church  connection.  And  some- 
times the  conventionally  religious  are  brought  to  a 
deeper  religious  experience  by  some  great  event  in  their 
lives. 

Professor  Ross  in  one  of  his  sociological  books  de- 
clares that  it  is  the  few  that  create  faith  and  the  many 
who  eat  it  up.  The  conventionally  religious  in  our 
churches  live  upon  the  faith  of  others.  Most  of  their 
religion  is  second-hand.  They  take  their  beliefs  from 
musty  creeds,  or  from  the  lips  of  some  brilliant  preach- 
er. They  are  not  sure  about  God,  but  think  perhaps 
there  is  some  kind  of  intelligence  at  the  heart  of  the 
universe,  since  so  many  people  say  so. 

The  book  of  Revelation  is  very  hard  on  the  con- 
ventionally religious.  Because  the  lukewarm  are  neither 
cold  nor  hot,  they  are  to  be  spewed  out.  Yet  even  this 
book  is  not  hopeless  that  some  of  the  conventionally  re- 
ligious may  yet  be  turned  into  zealous  Christians  and 
real  saints.  After  all  it  is  easier  to  make  a saint  out  of 
a luke-warm  man  than  out  of  a crank. 

As  has  already  been  indicated  types  of  organiza- 
tion have  had  much  to  do  with  religious  personality. 
Sectarianism  narrows  the  religious  experience.  How 
often  at  union  meetings  we  have  heard  some  preacher- 
express  the  wish  that  in  one  church  might  be  found 
the  intelligence  of  the  Congregationalists,  the  democ- 
racy of  the  Baptists,  the  intensity  of  the  Methodists  and 
the  stability  of  the  Presbyterians.  Among  many  very 
small  sects  one  may  find  most  admirable  qualities.  The 
Dunkards  have  a kind  of  communal  life  in  farming 
districts  that  deserves  a study  by  some  sociological  in- 
vestigator. It  was  the  economic  leadership  of  the  Mor- 
mon church  that  did  much  to  establish  it  in  the  west. 

Should  the  wider  fellowship  come  to  protestant 
Christianity,  what  would  happen  to  the  religious  exper- 
ience? It  seems  rather  obvious  that  such  a fellowship 
would  tend  to  modify  religious  cranks.  They  need  the 
small  group  to  make  their  operations  effective.  In  many 
a union  church  the  person  with  a narrow  interest  ha^ 
been  led  to  some  larger  appreciation  of  his  neighbors 
convictions.  And  in  a church  of  the  wider  fellowship  the 
religious  crank  finds  it  impossible  to  impose  his  views 
by  authority. 
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But  would  a wider  fellowship  of  Christians  produce 
as  many  saints,  men  and  women  of  inner  purity  and  of 
social  usefulness?  At  least  it  seems  likely  that  we  should 
have  better  saints.  For  the  goodness  of  our  saints  is 
always  relative.  We  should  be  happy  to  see  them  draw 
from  the  whole  treasure  house  of  spiritual  truth,  which 
they  cannot  do  in  one  sectarian  household.  The  wider 
fellowship  brings  a communal  possession  of  great  spirit- 
ual riches. 

And  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  many  communities 
that  some  new  earnestness  may  be  brought  into  the 
lives  of  ordinary  folks  by  getting  together.  On  its  lowest 
side,  the  ordinary  man  is  deeply  impressed  by  crowds. 
The  church  of  the  wider  fellowship  has  them.  But  on 
the  higher  side  he  has  the  simulus  of  cooperation  with  a 
wider  variety  of  people. 

Church  folks  are  as  different  as  Aquilla  and  Pris- 
cilla were  from  Annanias  and  Saphira.  They  are  often 
in  the  process  and  very  imperfect.  But  one  would  not 
hesitate  to  weigh  and  measure  them  in  comparison  with 
the  other  crowd  that  never  goes  to  church.  In  fact  the 
big  public  does  weigh  and  measure  them.  Everybody 
wishes  that  church  folks  were  better  folks.  But  nearly 
everybody  knows  that  after  all  they  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth  and  the  light  of  the  world,  just  as  Jesus  told 
them  to  be. 


Christmas  Unity  Meeting 

During  this  month  two  noteworthy  Christian  unity 
meetings  have  been  held.  The  first  of  these  was  in 
Cleveland  under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  Peter  A. 
Ainslie,  of  Baltimore.  At  this  meeting  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Wil- 
lett reported  some  suggestions  of  progress  toward  “The 
United  Church  of  the  United  States”  as  worked  out  by 
a commission  meeting  in  Chicago.  This  report  was  re- 
ceived with  great  interest  and  elicited  much  discussion. 

Most  noteworthy  in  the  meeting  was  a communion 
service  presided  over  by  Bishop  Rogers,  of  Cleveland. 
The  unhappy  action  of  Bishop  Manning,  of  New  York, 
was  reported  last  year.  Permission  was  refused  to 
an  Episcopal  church  to  hold  a communion  service  for 
the  members  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Unity.  But  this  year  a bishop  presided.  It 
looks  like  a real  change  of  front  in  the  Episcopal  camp. 
Dr.  Ainslie  and  the  members  of  his  organization  hold 
that  all  Christians  should  recognize  their  fellow  Chris- 
tians as  equal  before  God,  and  that  all  ministers  should 
recognize  their  fellow  ministers.  This  recognition  would 
be  the  first  step  toward  unity. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  is  being  held  in  Philadelphia  as  these  lines  are 
written.  The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  approaches 
the  unity  problem  from  a practical  rather  than  an  ideal 
stand-point.  It  hopes  to  secure  unity  by  actually  work- 
ing at  it  in  concrete  tasks. 

These  organizations  and  many  others  indicate  that 
the  project  of  uniting  Christians  in  an  inclusive  fel- 
lowship is  not  a dead  issue.  It  is  one  of  our  very  livest 
issues  in  the  modern  church.  This  good  cause  has  back- 
sets at  times,  but  it  is  so  fundamentally  right  that  in 
the  end  it  must  triumph.  What  form  unity  shall  take 
waits  on  the  leadings  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 


Political  Hokum 

At  a time  like  this  more  political  hokum  is  offered 
the  unwary  than  is  usual,  which  is  saying  a good  deal. 
Even  the  Forum,  which  is  wet  enough  for  most  wet 
readers,  prints  an  article  in  the  December  issue  expos- 


ing the  fallacy  of  the  idea  of  restoring  prosperity  by 
bringing  back  three  per  cent  beer.  Its  answer  to  this 
proposal  is  complete  and  deadly. 

And  we  hear  of  some  who  want  to  bring  back  pros- 
perity by  a great  new  campaign  of  building  battle-ships. 
How  we  shall  build  more  battle-ships  without  taxing 
the  people  to  pay  for  them  is  not  apparent.  And  it  is 
excessive  taxation  that  has  contributed  much  to  the 
present  depression.  What  we  need  is  a new  Congress  and 
a new  set  of  legislatures  that  will  set  their  faces  like 
flint  against  every  unnecessary  governmental  expend- 
iture. We  must  end  political  graft  and  political  waste 
before  we  may  be  prosperous  again. 

It  was  too  bad  that  President  Hoover  took  advan- 
tage of  the  myth  of  republican  prosperity  to  become 
President.  It  is  his  heaviest  handicap  today.  But  it  is  al- 
so hokum  to  claim  that  a change  of  administration  of 
any  sort  would  be  sure  to  bring  back  good  times.  Demo- 
crats seem  as  willing  to  take  advantage  of  the  mythol- 
ogy of  good  times  being  connected  with  political  action 
as  are  the  republicans. 

The  average  citizen  should  realize  these  days  that 
the  important  thing  is  to  get  men  of  education  and 
character  into  public  office.  Never  has  the  level  of  char- 
acter in  the  office-holder  fallen  so  low.  We  need  in  our 
legislative  bodies  men  who  think  and  men  who  are  hon- 
est. 

But  our  economic  recovery  depends  not  solely  or 
even  chiefly  on  politicians.  We  look  to  our  business  and 
industrial  leaders  for  the  action  that  will  bring  relief. 


The  Relief  of  the  Poor 

Many  churches  who  have  had  nothing  to  do  in  be- 
half of  the  poor  are  working  at  this  task  this  winter. 
That  means  that  a lot  of  amateur  workers  are  now  en- 
gaged in  a task  which  is  a highly  professional  one. 

These  church  workers  should  seek  as  far  as  possible 
to  become  familiar  with  the  best  practices  in  poor  re- 
lief that  have  been  worked  out  by  the  professional 
workers. 

One  of  the  dangers  of  relief  is  that  our  poor  shall 
be  pauperized  rather  than  set  upon  their  feet.  It  is  not 
enough  to  give  bread.  We  must  seek  to  rehabilitate  fam- 
ilies and  help  them  to  help  themselves.  That  is  the 
reason  that  many  charity  societies  in  the  big  cities 
spend  more  for  case  workers  than  they  do  for  food  and 
clothing. 

Giving  food  is  easy  by  the  side  of  giving  the  friend- 
ship and  the  good  advice  that  will  mean  a return  to 
usefulness  and  respectability. 


Many  churches  now  recognize  that  they  have  a 
duty  in  adult  education.  The  minister  is  an  authority 
on  good  books  and  magazines.  But  if  the  minister  is 
to  perform  this  useful  function,  he  must  be  himself  a 
buyers  of  books.  We  offer  the  new  “Life  of  Edison”  post- 
paid for  $1.50.  It  is  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication  and  will  doubtless  have  a very  wide  sale 
this  winter.  It  will  make  a very  fine  Christmas  present 
for  a high  school  boy. 


We  still  have  in  hand  a number  of  copies  of  “The 
Mind  of  St.  Paul,”  by  Arthur  Holmes,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  A professional  teacher  of  psychology 
and  a loyal  churchman  makes  a study  of  Paul  from  a 
new  view-point.  It  is  a Macmillan  book  of  261  pages 
and  was  published  to  sell  at  $1.75.  We  will  dispose  of 
our  remainder  stock  for  $1.00  postpaid. 
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The  First  Churches  were  Community  Churches 

by  W.  J.  Lhamon,  of  Columbia,  Missouri 


There  were  schools  of  thought  in  the  New  Testament 
times.  The  very  simple  and  practical  and  ethical  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  as  presented  to  us  in  the  synoptic  gospels 
is  followed  by  the  ripened  Christology  of  the  fourth 
gospel  distinctly  colored  by  Greek  areas  of  thought  and 
style.  And  this  again  is  followed  by  the  great  doctrinal 
letters  of  St.  Paul  in  which  there  is  rich  intermingling 
of  doctrines  of  grace  and  faith  and  salvation;  of  Christ 
and  God  and  man.  In  the  book  of  Revelation  we  have 
an  example  of  the  apocalyptical  kind  of  oriental  writ- 
ing, highly  figurative,  grotesquely  symbolical,  and  al- 
together so  foreign  to  our  western  ways  of  thinking 
and  speaking  as  to  be  utterly  misunderstood  by  the 
untrained  interpreter  of  it. 

In  addition  to  these  various  schools  of  thought  and 
teaching  in  the  ancient  church  there  were  incipient 
cleavages  tending  toward  divisions.  In  the  Corinthian 
Church  one  said  “I  am  of  Paul,”  another,  “I  am  of 
Cephas,”  or  “I  am  of  Apollos,”  or  “I  am  of  Christ.”  This 
was  rebuked  sharply  by  Paul  and  seemingly  crushed  by 
him.  Above  all  other  dangers  of  division  there  was  the 
race  question,  old  as  the  races  themselves,  and  keen, 
and  sharp,  and  hot  with  feeling.  Scholars  know  it  as  the 
Jewish-Gentile  question,  that  is,  the  demand  by  the 
Jewish  Christians  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  circum- 
cised and  keep  the  law  of  Moses,  which  the  Gentiles 
promptly  and  flatly  refused  to  do.  It  v/as  the  great, 
troublesome,  hard-fought  doctrinal  question  of  that 
age.  But  it  was  settled  without  division. 

There  were,  therefore,  no  sects  in  the  ancient  church 
in  our  modern  sense  of  the  word.  Spite  of  differences, 
doctrinal  and  personal,  the  church  continued  to  be  one. 
The  unity  was  so  complete  that  there  was  no  party; 
there  were  only  place  names.  One  reads  of  the  church 
in  Jerusalem;  the  church  in  Antioch;  or  in  Iconium;  or 
Ephesus;  or  Corinth;  but  never  of  the  Disciple  Church 
in  Corinth,  or  the  Methodist  Church  in  Epehesus,  or  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Jerusalem,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  there  were  no  such  divisions  and  therefore  no 
such  distinctions.  There  were  no  separations  between 
the  congregations  except  geographical  ones.  The  church 
in  any  community  was  the  church  of  that  community, 
and  its  name  was  the  name  of  the  community.  Even  the 
terms  Jewish  and  Gentile  as  applied  to  New  Testament 
churches  are  used  by  the  scholars  of  today  for  the  des- 
ignation of  race  differences  and  not  denominational 
ones. 

The  church  was  a new  thing  in  the  ancient  world.  It 
was  like  nothing  else  that  had  ever  existed.  It  was  not 
like  Judaism  for  it  was  not  a hierocracy:  it  v/as  a demo- 
racy — in  spirit  at  least.  And  very  soon  it  abandoned 
nearly  every  essential  feature  of  organized  Judaism, 
such  as  the  Sabbath,  circumcision,  the  whole  sacrifi- 
cial system  and  taboos  of  clean  and  unclean.  It  was  not 
like  the  mystery  religions  among  the  Persians,  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks  and  Romans.  It  set  itself  against  Isis  and 
Osiris,  Venus  and  Adonis,  Bacchus,  Aphrodite,  Zeus  and 
Juno,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  twenty  thousand  gods  of 
the  Roman  and  Greek  pantheon.  In  a very  real  sense 
the  church  signified  Christ  against  the  world.  It  was 
inevitable  that  the  New  Testament  writers  and  espe- 
cially the  writer  of  the  fourth  gospel  should  make  sharp 
distinctions  between  the  church  and  the  world;  that 
they  could  think  of  “the  prince  of  this  world”  being 


“cast  out;”  and  that  St.  Paul  should  exhort  the  Chris- 
tians in  Rome  not  to  be  “conformed  to  this  world.” 
Thus  it  v/as  that  the  ideal  of  the  church  and  its  name, 
the  thought  and  name  of  Christ,  came  to  be  at  once  the 
sign  of  separation  from  the  world  and  the  symbol  of 
the  unity  of  that  “new  thing  under  the  sun.”  It  was  a 
wide  brotherhood  under  the  name  of  Christ  and  it 
stood  for  a new  loyalty.  “All  the  churches  of  Christ, 
Tertullian  tells  us,  were  one  great  church  because  they 
gave  each  other  the  salutation  of  peace,  because  they 
regarded  each  other  as  brethern,  and  because  they 
practiced  the  interchange  of  hospitality.”  This  state- 
ment of  Tertullian  comes  to  us  from  the  last  years  of 
the  second  century  and  the  first  years  of  the  third,  and 
is  an  assurance  to  us  of  the  extensive,  spiritual  unity 
during  the  early  centuries  of  the  local,  community 
churches. 

The  prevailing  type  of  government  in  these  ancient 
churches  marks  them  still  further  as  community 
churches.  It  was  not  a government  imposed  from  with- 
out such  as  we  find  today  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Greek  Catholic  Churches,  and  to  some  extent  in  all  de- 
nominations of  the  episcopal  type.  But  the  organization 
and  government  of  the  churches  in  question  resembled 
our  modern  Congregationalism.  They  were  self-govern- 
ing and  independent.  Each  congregation  elected  its  own 
officers,  bishops,  deacons,  sick  visitors,  and  pastors.  A 
leading  bishop  became  the  pastor  of  the  congregation, 
and  director  of  its  teaching,  and  the  center  of  its  in- 
terests. The  letters  of  St.  Paul  in  toto  attest  this  prim- 
itive, community  and  congregational  form  of  organiza- 
tion. But  a distinctly  classical  example  of  it  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  Relevation — 
the  letters  directed  to  “the  angels”  of  the  seven  church- 
es, the  church  at  Ephesus,  the  church  at  Smyrna. 

The  question  naturally  arises — how  could  a commun- 
ity church  function  as  such  when  the  number  of 
Christians  grew  so  great  as  to  create  the  necessity  of 
meeting  in  many  congregations  in  many  places.  It  is 
thought  that  at  one  time  there  were  two  hundred 
thousand  Christians  in  Antioch.  In  Rome  about 
the  close  of  the  third  century  there  were  over 
forty  congregations  meeting  in  homes,  halls  and  bas- 
ilicas. In  Alexandria  there  were  many  thousands  of 
Christians.  The  problem  was  solved  by  a system  of 
grouping  all  the  congregations  into  a college  of  con- 
gregations so  that  all  the  Christians  stood  forth  as  the 
Christians  of  their  respective  communities,  and  all  the 
congregations  were  congregations  of  their  respective 
communities.  The  sense  of  unity  was  preserved  in  the 
office  of  the  bishop  for  he  was  the  bishop  not  of  one 
congregation  but  of  the  congregations  as  a college,  or  a 
unit.  And  the  deacons,  the  sub-deacons,  and  other  min- 
or officers  were  the  officers  of  the  college  of  congre- 
gations rather  than  of  single  congregations.  It  is  true 
that  this  development  tended  toward  an  aristocracy  of 
government,  but  the  point  here  is  that  it  preserved  the 
ancient  unity  of  the  church  and  its  sense  of  community 
life  and  influence. 

There  is  an  irony  almost  to  the  point  of  mockery  in 
the  fact  that  all  the  great  Protestant  bodies  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  Bible  as  their  rule  of  faith  and  practice; 
and  that  they  have  sought  to  restore  the  primitive 
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church;  but  that  each  and  every  one  of  them  has 
busied  itself  in  building  sects  that  are  utterly  foreign 
to  both  the  history  and  the  spirit  of  the  churches  of 
the  first  three  centuries.  And  in  the  further  fact  that 
today  any  movement,  such  as  the  community  church 
movement,  that  really  looks  toward  the  restoration  of 
the  church  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  sub-apos- 
tolic age  is  frowned  upon  by  whole  groups  of  church 


and  missionary  administrators,  bishops,  secretaries, 
sectarian  pastors,  sectarian  editors  of  sectarian  jour- 
nals, and  even  the  circuit-riders  of  dying  denomina- 
tional parishes.  It  is  easy  to  make  a god  out  of  a shibo- 
leth,  and  to  vociferate  about  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  church  while  actually  building  a sectarian 
something  that  violates  the  ancient  sense  of  unity  and 
lacks  the  ancient  power  of  conquest. 


The  Community  Church  Turns  The  Comer 

An  Interview  With  Dr.  William  D.  Barnes  of  Connecticut 
By  A.  Ritchie  Low, 

Minister  of  the  United  Church  of  Colchester,  Vermont 


There  are  few  New  Englanders  who  are  better  ac- 
quainted with,  or  are  doing  more  for,  rural  religion  than 
Rev.  William  D.  Barnes  of  Hartford  Theological  Semin- 
ary. When  I met  him  recently  up  in  Maine  I had  a long 
chat  with  him  regarding  the  outlook  for  the  little  white 
churches  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  typical  small  com- 
munity. I found  him  very  sociable  and  eager  to  talk 
over  the  whole  problem. 

He  admitted  at  the  outset  of  our  conversation  that, 
in  the  past,  there  had  been  a great  tendency  on  the 
part  of  most  seminaries  to  train  men  with  the  city  pul- 
pit in  view.  “However,”  he  remarked,  “we  are  rapidly 
getting  away  from  that  slant.  Today,  keen  young  fel- 
lows are  gladly  dedicating  their  lives  and  talents  to  the 
people  of  the  countryside.” 

There  are  some  who  believe  it  is  more  difficult  to 
minister  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  I asked  him  a- 
bout  this.  He  seemed  to  think  that  it  is,  that  the  rural 
parishes,  as  a whole,  do  not  contain  the  leadership  ma- 
terial that  the  city  churches  do.  “You  must  remember, 
however,”  remarked  Dr.  Barnes,  “that  the  young  people, 
as  a rule,  leave  the  small  churches  just  when  they  are 
beginning  to  be  of  some  use.  This  has  much  to  do  with 
it.” 

It  is  often  said  that  country  folks  are  more  sensi- 
tive than  are  those  who  live  ‘where  cross  the  crowded 
ways  of  life’.  Personally,  I believe  they  are.  And  there 
are  reasons  why  this  is  so.  They  see  so  much  of  each 
other,  they  meet  so  frequently,  they  rub  elbows  at  al- 
most every  turn.  Speaking  of  this  Hartford’s  rural  ex- 
pert maintained,  and  rightly  so  I think,  that  the  real 
business  of  the  rural  minister  is  to  train  his  people  in 
the  art  of  living  together.  “You  have  accomplished 
much,”  he  said,  “when  you  have  done  that.” 

I questioned  him  about  the  old  fashioned  notion 
that  some  people  have  about  the  problem  of  minister- 
ial leadership.  They  seem  to  think  that  while  it  takes  a 
pretty  smart  fellow  to  take  charge  of  a city  parish  any 
old  stick  can  run  a country  church.  Dr.  Barnes  disagrees 
and  inclines  to  the  belief  that,  to  be  an  effective  rural 
worker,  he  who  ministers  to  the  needs  of  the  cross- 
roads has  to  be  of  all  men  most  versatile  and  possess 
the  shrewdness  of  a corporation  lawyer,  the  diplomacy 
of  a secretary  of  state  together  with  the  patience  of  a 
saint.  “The  country  needs  an  all  round  man,”  main- 
tained the  Dean. 

In  the  course  of  an  address  I heard  him  deliver  he 
said  something  about  social  engineering.  It  was  a new 
term  to  me.  I asked  him  just  what  it  meant.  “It  means,” 
he  said,  “the  utilizing  of  the  social  sciences.  Just  as  an 
engineer  harnesses  material  forces  so  the  religious  en- 
gineer should  harness  the  spiritual  resources  at  his 


command.  The  purpose  of  all  his  work  is,  of  course,  the 
building  up  of  the  abundant  life.” 

“Is  it  true,”  I asked  him,  “that  rural  men  are  pen- 
alized because  they  ARE  rural  men?”  I was  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  ministry.  He  replied  that  in  the  past  this 
had  been  a just  criticism.  However,  he  believed  that 
things  have  begun  to  change.  Country  ministers,  for  in- 
stance, are  now  being  given  a place  on  state  programs 
and  are  being  brought  forward  as  never  before.  More 
and  more,  declared  Dr.  Barnes,  are  rural  men  coming 
into  their  own  and  denominational  leaders  are  taking 
their  work  and  the  contribution  they  are  making,  in 
earnest. 

Just  then  we  touched  upon  the  salary  question.  It 
always  seems  that  where  two  or  three  men  discuss  the 
country  church  problem  this  subject  bobs  up.  Our  con- 
versation was  no  exception.  Dr.  Barnes  gave  me  newr 
angles  to  think  about.  For  example,  he  maintained  that 
the  salary  question  is  frequently  inextricably  bound  up 
with  the  school  problem.  Here  is  a minister  who  is  get- 
ting fifteen  hundred  dollars  a year.  He  has  two  children 
who  are  about  ready  to  enter  high  school.  If  they  are 
to  have  what  other  high  school  young  people  have,  then 
he  must  have  more  money.  This  situation,  explained  the 
dean  to  me,  often  brings  about  pastoral  changes  that 
would  not  otherwise  take  place.  But  the  situation  is  im- 
proving for  salaries  are  much  more  adequate  than  they 
used  to  be. 

There  are  many  magazines  on  the  news-stand  to- 
day, all  of  them  clamoring  to  be  read.  One  simply  has 
to  make  a choice.  “Suppose,”  I said,  “you  were  in  the 
rural  pastorate  what  journals  would  you  take?”  He 
smiled  and  said  something  about  my  question  being  a 
pretty  large  order.  He  did,  however,  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing: The  Congregationalist  and  Herald  of  Gospel 
Liberty,  The  Christian  Century,  Homiletic  Review  and 
Church  Management.  But  not  only  did  he  mention  re- 
ligious publications,  he  also  included  such  agricultural 
weeklies  and  monthlies  as  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  The 
New  England  Homestead,  Grange  Monthly  and  others.  I 
think  the  inclusion  of  the  latter  type  of  reading  wise, 
for  how  can  a man  minister  to  the  needs  of  an  agricul- 
tural community  unless  he  is  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  reading  material  of  his  people?  Reading  some  of 
the  things  they  read  helps  him  to  understand  their  pro- 
blems and  appreciate  their  difficulties. 

I then  asked  Dr.  Barnes  to  tell  me  just  what  Hart- 
ford was  doing  to  help  the  country  church.  He  briefly 
outlined  its  program.  It  greatly  pleased  me.  He  told  me, 
for  instance,  that  it  has  a thorough  religious  education- 
al program,  that  it  teaches  the  men  who  are  to  occupy 
rural  pulpits  how  to  get  their  parishioners  interested  in 
pageantry;  that  Hartford  invites  outstanding  country 
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ministers  to  come  and  tell  the  students  about  their 
work.  I learned,  too,  that  conferences  are  held  from 
time  to  time  and  that  new  ways  and  means  were 
brought  to  the  fore  and  talked  over. 

“We  are  doing  everything  in  our  power,”  said  Dr. 
Barnes,  “to  send  out  men  and  women  who  are  com- 
petent to  deal  with  the  intricate  and  baffling  problems 
which  the  modern  rural  church  has  to  contend  with. 
More  is  being  done  for  the  cross-roads  meeting  house 
than  ever  before.  This  applies  not  only  to  Hartford,  but 
also  to  the  other  theological  schools.  This  ought  greatly 
to  hearten  all  of  us.” 

Just  before  we  left  the  Dean  said  something  about 
rural  ministers  being  inarticulate.  He  felt,  just  as  I 


have,  that  if  only  they  would  express  themselves  more, 
if  only  they  would  magnify  their  tasks  they  would  get 
farther.  “In  the  past,”  declared  Dr.  Barnes,  “the  tend- 
ency has  been  for  men  to  stay  in  the  country  until 
they  got  a chance  to  move  to  the  city.  The  country 
church  was  simply  a sort  of  springboard.  Today  we  are 
getting  rid  of  that  conception.  Men  are  going  to  the 
small  town  parishes  with  the  idea  of  dedicating  their 
lives  to  the  folks  of  the  countryside  just  as  Frederick 
Oberlin  did  years  ago.  It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  I 
maintained  the  country  church  has  turned  the  corn- 
er.” 

When  we  parted  I felt  that  there  was  every  reason 
why  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  rural  America 
should  thank  God  and  take  courage! 


MUTUALISM 

By  Carl  S.  Weist,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


“Do  you  believe  in  missions?”  This  astonishing 
question  would  never  have  been  put  to  a minister  one 
hundred  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  answer  would 
have  come  thundering  back,  “Yes.  Every  Christian  does 
and  must  believe  in  them.”  Yesterday  I hesitated,  then 
asked  “What  missions?”  It  was  my  questioner’s  turn  to 
hesitate.  “Well — er — uh — Christian  missions.”  “I  can’t 
answer  you,”  I said,  “until  you  become  more  explicit. 
There  are  so  many  different  brands.  Are  you  thinking 
of  the  save-from-hell  variety,  the  altruistic  type  or  the 
mutual  sharing  of  life?  If  you  mean  the  old  type,  no, 
I do  not  believe  in  them;  if  the  new,  yes.” 

This  question  made  me  wonder  whether  we  are  fail- 
ing to  discriminate  between  missions  and  are  lumping 
the  good  and  the  bad  together.  How  cognizant  are  we  of 
the  fact  that  the  approach  to  other  peoples  has  been 
moving  through  the  years  to  a higher  plane?  When 
many  affirm  their  disbelief  in  world  service,  I dare  say, 
they  are  thinking  of  what  used  to  be  many  years  ago. 
Beecher  had  a phrase  for  this:  barking  at  an  abandon- 
ed wood-chuck  hole. 

The  word  I would  suggest  for  the  earliest  mission- 
ary approach  is  “individualism”.  This  was  the  original 
emphasis  when  Protestant  missions  sprang  to  life  about 
one  hundred  fifty  years  ago.  It  grew  out  of  an  individ- 
ualistic theology,  which  had  as  its  basic  note  the  con- 
viction that  man  is  originally  low  and  depraved  and 
must  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  if  he  is  to 
get  into  Heaven.  Jesus  by  his  death  had  appeased  the 
anger  of  God,  so  that  all  man  had  to  do  to  be  saved 
from  hell  was  to  believe  “on  Jesus”.  The  attitude  which 
grew  from  this  theology  was  that  other  people  are 
damned  without  Jesus,  and  that  their  religions  are 
false. 

As  a consequence  of  this  theology,  missionaries 
went  to  all  parts  of  the  world  to  convert  the  “heathen” 
and  lift  them  from  hell  to  heaven.  There  was  no  or  lit- 
tle thought  of  a new  social  order  based  upon  righteous- 
ness, justice  or  respect:  it  was  arrant  individualism, 
many  churches  being  most  anxious  to  add  converted 
“heathen”  to  their  sectarian  rolls. 

There  was  a burst  of  protest  when  one  day  some- 
one dared  to  venture  the  thought  that  if  the  “heathen” 
died  without  having  had  a chance  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, he  could  not  be  damned  for  his  ignorance. 
“Hush  it  up!  Such  an  idea  will  cut  the  nerve  of  mis- 
sions,” said  the  stand-patter.  Well,  it  did  not  cut  it.  In- 
stead we  advanced  to  a new  stage  of  missionary  effort 
which  we  may  term  “altruism”.  Altruism  was  the  phase 


of  world  service  effort  where  the  emphasis  was  placed 
not  upon  saving  from  hell  after  death  but  upon  serving 
humanity  in  this  life.  It  was  startlingly  new  and  almost 
upset  the  equilibrium  of  some  old  time  self-appointed 
defenders  of  the  faith.  “The  very  idea!”  they  said. 
“What  is  the  use  of  sending  out  missionaries  if  these 
‘heathen’  peoples  may  be  saved  anyway?”  It  was  dis- 
concerting, to  say  the  least,  and  fortunately  did  cut 
the  nerve  of  some  missions. 

But  is  gave  us  a higher  conception.  There  came  the 
conviction  that  Christianity  is  more  than  acceptance 
of  belief;  rather  it  is  the  basis  of  good,  wholesome  liv- 
ing. It  has  to  do  with  health,  food,  disease,  industry, 
education,  housing,  farming  and  social  ideals.  The  em- 
phasis was  shifted  from  saving  to  serving  souls.  The 
missionary  no  longer  tried  to  get  the  “heathen”  into 
Heaven  but  to  bring  Heaven  into  his  life.  He  began  to 
drop  the  word  “heathen”,  in  fact,  and  substitute  fel- 
low-man. To  be  sure  he  never  forgot  that  Christianity 
was  the  only  religion  in  the  world  worth  mentioning, 
but  the  cutting  of  the  atonement  nerve  caused  him  to 
stress  phases  of  religion  which  had  long  been  neglected. 
Medical  missions  began  to  belt  the  globe.  Colleges 
sprang  up  overnight  in  many  lands.  In  India  and  China 
where  famines  were  rampant,  the  natives  were  taught 
how  to  till  the  soil  and  make  two  peanuts  grow  where 
one  had  grown  before. 

All  this  was  splendid  and  Christian,  and  I would 
not  detract  one  iota  from  the  herioc  service  of  con- 
scientiously devoted  men  and  women  who  have  given 
so  much  more  to  mankind  than  the  most  of  us  will  ever 
give.  We  see  now,  however,  that  there  were  serious  de- 
fects in  their  approach.  For  example  there  was  always 
or  most  always  present  the  atmosphere  of  superiority. 
It  was  natural  for  missionaries  who  went  out  from  a 
civilization  that  held  itself  superior  to  the  East,  to  have 
a sense  of  superiority.  There  was  a patronizing  air  a- 
bout  the  whole  transaction  which  at  times  was  ex- 
tremely distasteful  to  the  people  being  helped.  One 
hundred  years  ago,  it  was  naively  assumed  that  the 
white  race  has  been  ordained  of  God  to  rule  the  world. 
The  political  set-up  of  the  West  and  its  economic  pres- 
tige strengthened  this  ridiculously  egotistic  assumption. 

A native  of  India  in  speaking  of  this  early  approach 
to  their  country  said  that  a missionary  actually  insisted 
on  introducing  into  his  country  a new  kind  of  bean  to 
take  the  place  of  the  soy  bean  which  Indians  raise  so 
successfully.  He  said  the  missionary  meant  well  but  he 
did  not  know  beans.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a mission- 
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ary,  believing  he  emanated  from  God’s  own  country, 
should  consider  anything  foreign  as  being  a bit  below 
him.  Feeling  this  way,  there  could  be  little  appreciation 
of  Eastern  culture  or  religion.  Oriental  religions  were 
different;  therefore  they  were  inferior  and  false. 

Christianity  had  been  launched  with  a great  em- 
phasis upon  love,  but  after  a time  it  began  to  lose  its 
savor.  It  tended  to  take  on  the  flavor  of  charity — a giv- 
ing without  return,  and  with  a vast  inequality  between 
the  giver  and  receiver.  Christian  service  came  to  be  de- 
fined in  terms  of  benevolence,  which  as  someone  has 
said,  is  “Charity  tinged  with  condescension.”  This  made 
it  possible  for  a powerful  so-called  Christian  nation  to 
conscientiously  dominate  a weaker  one.  It  was  a form  of 
benevolence,  supposed  to  be  for  the  weaker  nation’s 
good.  Thus  nations  could  patronize  missionaries,  could 
egotistically  deal  out  civilization,  so  long  as  the  motives 
were  felt  to  be  piously  charitable. 

Today  we  see  that  this  is  not  enough.  Once  more 
the  wheel  of  progress  is  turning  toward  the  light-  We 
are  coming  now  into  a new  phase  of  world  service, 
which  for  want  of  a better  word,  I shall  call  “mutual- 
ism”. What  is  mutualism?  It  is  service  not  for  others 
but  with  others.  Not  mother  and  infant,  but  brother  and 
brother.  Not  alone  what  we  may  be  able  to  give  but  al- 
so what  we  may  be  able  to  learn  from  other  peoples. 
Mutualism  is  both  sharing  of  life  and  receiving  of  life. 
It  carries  with  it  a new  appreciation  of  other  cultures, 
other  religions,  other  spiritual  values.  Mutualism  is 
humble,  self-effacing,  brotherly  love  in  action.  It  is  the 
willingness  to  sit  down  and  face  our  own  weaknesses 
first,  and  then  the  desire  to  find  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  another’s  life. 

When  we  approach  the  East  with  this  spirit,  we  find 
that  it  has  much  to  teach  us.  For  example  there  is  the 
filial  devotion  of  the  Chinese;  the  high  individual  and 
national  embodiment  of  courtesy  and  politness  of  the 
Japanese;  the  three  noble  truths  of  India:  man’s  soul 
is  akin  to  indeed  is  part  of  God,  the  world  is  in  the  last 
analysis  spiritual  and  not  material,  the  universe  is  just. 
From  the  reflective  and  mystic  searchings  of  the  people 
of  India,  we  with  our  materialistic  tendencies  have 
much  to  learn. 

“If  these  peoples  have  so  much  to  teach  us,”  does 
some  one  ask,  “why  do  we  send  missionaries  to  them?” 
Because  we  cannot  have  mutualism  without  mutual 
exchange.  We  do  have  something  to  take  to  them,  East- 
erners admit.  We  have  a knowledge  of  surgery  and 
medicine,  agriculture,  sanitation,  education  and  social 
ideals  which  will  do  much  to  stem  the  floods  of  distress 
which  break  loose  at  times  in  those  countries.  We  have 
our  friendliness  to  take  to  them.  After  all  what  the 
world  needs  most  is  the  Gospel  of  understanding  and 
goodwill.  What  better  way  for  us  to  extend  that  Gospel 
than  to  go  humbly,  kindly  and  live  with  these  peoples, 
all  the  time  questing  for  truth  and  asking  them  to 
come  to  us. 

For  this  last  suggestion  I believe  would  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  bind  the  nations  together.  Sup- 
posing that  an  individual  church  should  take  a part  of 
its  world  service  funds,  perhaps  several  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  pay  the  way  of  some  follower  of  Gandhi, 
let  us  say,  to  come  and  live  with  it  for  a year.  Let  him 
set  up  an  Ashram  in  our  midst,  and  teach  us  what  it 
means  to  live  a reflective  life  in  a modern,  bustling, 
over-anxious  world.  Let  him  teach  classes  of  young 
people,  not  with  the  thought  of  converting  them  to  any 
other  religion,  but  with  the  purpose  of  making  stronger 
their  weakest  links.  Can  you  imagine  what  effect  the 
impact  of  a fine,  alert  personality  would  have  upon  our 


people?  Think  of  what  we  would  learn  of  the  way  to 
brotherhood  through  a proper  appreciation  of  another 
culture,  and  what  he  would  learn!  Think  of  what  it 
would  mean  to  the  people  of  India  to  know  that  a Chris- 
tian church  is  willing  and  eager  to  receive  light  from 
any  quarter.  Truly  I believe  that  it  would  do  more  to  re- 
lease the  spiritual  energy  which  was  in  Jesus  and  which 
lies  dormant  in  the  souls  of  all  children  of  God,  than 
the  sending  of  a thousand  missionaries  to  India. 

The  spirit  of  mutualism  will  open  the  hearts  of  a 
people  as  no  other  approach  can.  An  outstanding  Chi- 
nese leader  said:  “We  welcome  men  and  women  who 
come  to  China  definitely  to  help  rather  than  to  domin- 
ate, to  learn  as  well  as  to  teach,  to  be  friends  rather 
than  be  leaders,  to  be  sympathetic  and  not  dogmatic.” 
There  is  proof  of  this  at  Pao-ting-foo,  China,  where 
Horace  Pitkin  was  murdered  by  infuriated  Boxers.  The 
better  citizens  of  the  town  expressed  their  sorrow:  they 
gave  land  for  a larger  station  site,  and  presented  to  the 
new  mission  hospital  a silk  banner  on  which  is  written 
in  letters  of  gold:  “This  place  bestows  grace  on  the  Chi- 
nese people.” 


We  will  take  your  order  for  the  new  University  of 
Chicago  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  cloth  edition  sells 
for  $3.50  and  the  leather  edition  $5.00,  postpaid. 


Your  pastor’s  sermon  may  be  put  into  pamplet  form 
for  eight  dollars  if  it  runs  no  more  than  1500  words. 
More  words,  a corresponding  increase  of  price.  This  is 
for  one  thousand  copies.  This  is  'a  Christmas  sugges- 
tion to  some  layman. 

The  Community  Churchman  will  be  clubbed  witk 
the  Christian  Herald  for  $2.75  per  year;  to  ministers, 
$2.25  per  year. 


"OH, 

GIVE  ME  LIFE!" 

cries  this  homeless,  despairing 
Jcper  who  waits  at  the  gates  of  a 
Mission  hospital,  thinking,  “If  I 
stay  long  enough,  perhaps  they 
will  take  me  in.” 

The  news  of  success  in  treating 
leprosy  has  brought  thousands  of 
applicants  like  him  to  the  over- 
crowded hospitals.  But  because  of 
lack  of  funds,  many  must  be  told 
‘•There  is  no  room.” 

Christ  Said,  “Cleanse  the  Lepers!” 

Christmas  is  a fitting  time  to  remember  these 
sufferers  whom  He  commended  to  our  care. 

§40  cares  foe  a leper  for  one  year. 

§10  gives  weekly  treatments  for  two  years. 

Send  your  gifts  today  to  the  AMERICAN  MISSION  TO 
LEPERS  which  cooperates  with  ail  denominations  in  a 

world-wide  ministry  to  lepers. 

■■BnaaaaBBaBaBiBaaaBaBBDiBBBBaaaaaBaBaaa 

American  Mission  to  Lepers,  Ine. 

Room  1119G,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Enclosed  find  $ to  help  save  a leper’s  life. 

Name  

Address  . 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  of  St.  Luke’s  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 

“The  Bible  is  equally  at  home  in  all  lands  and  languages 
and  emerges  from  the  process  of  translation  with  all  its 
fresh  colors  unimpaired,  and  when  carried  around  the 
equator  and  from  the  tropics  to  the  poles  it  loses  no  element 
of  interest.  It  knows  human  nature  through  and  through 
because  human  nature  has  written  itself  into  it  in  all  its 
complicated  experiences  and  moods.  It  is  a book  for  all 
times  and  countries,  for  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men, 
and  for  all  minds  and  hearts.  To  know  it  is  an  education 
and  to  live  it  is  life  more  abundant  and  everlasting.” 

In  the  light  of  the  above  words  written  by  Dr.  James  H. 
Snowden,  read  each  day  the  Bible  reading  assigned  as  fol- 
lows: 

Week  of  December  20:  December  20,  I John  4:7-19;  De- 
cember 21,  Acts  16:8-13;  December  22,  Acts  16:14-15;  De- 
cember 23,  Acts  17:1-4;  December  24,  Acts  17:10-12;  De- 
cember 25,  Acts  17:16-34;  December  26,  Acts  18:1-11. 

Week  of  December  27:  December  27,  Isaiah  11:1-10;  De- 
cember 28,  John  1:1-5;  December  29,  John  1:6-14;  December 
30,  John  1:15-18;  December  31,  Matthew  1:18-25;  January 

I,  Matthew  2:1-10;  January  2,  Matthew  2.T1-15. 

Week  of  January  3:  January  3,  Matthew  2:19-23;  Jan- 
uary 4,  John  1:19-28;  January  5,  John  1:29-34;  January  6, 
John  1:35-42;  January  7,  John  1:43-51;  January  8,  Luke 
5:1-11;  January  9,  Mark  1:14-20. 

Week  of  January  10:  January  10,  Matthew  9:9;  January 

II,  John  2:1-11;  January  12,  John  2:12-17;  January  13, 
John  2.:  18-22;  January  14,  John  2:23-25;  January  15,  John 
3:1-6;  January  16,  John  3:7-13. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 

December  20 — “The  Supreme  Gift  of  Love”  ( Christmas  Les- 
son)— I John  4:7-19 

The  supreme  disclosure  of  the  love  of  God  was  made  in 
the  gift  of  His  Son  to  the  world.  “God  is  Love.”  Jesus  is 
love  personalized,  both  divine  and  human.  The  old  story  of 
Christmas  is  ever  new  because  it  celebrates  that  sublime 
event  in  the  history  of  mankind  when  God,  in  the  fulness 
of  times,  sent  forth  His  son. 

God’s  supreme  Gift  of  love  has  been  given  to  the  world 
for  a purpose : “That  we  might  live  through  Him  ...  If  God 
so  loved  us,  we  also  ought  to  love  one  another.”  The  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ  is,  therefore,  not  only  an  expression  of  the 
supreme  love  of  God  the  Father,  but  also  the  source  of  life 
and  power  for  the  daily  living  of  a life  of  love. 

Union  with  God  comes  through  our  acceptance  of  His 
supreme  gift  of  love.  The  nature  of  our  relation  to  God 
depends  upon  our  relation  to  Christ.  God  is  love,  and  they 
who  live  a life  of  love  dwell  in  God  and  God  dwells  in  them. 

God  loves  as  naturally  as  the  sun  shines.  Do  we?  Is 
life  for  you  guided  and  controlled  by  love?  Let  the  con- 
straining power  of  divine  love  direct  you  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed. 

December  27 — “Revleio:  The  Spread  of  Christianity  in 

Europe” — Isaiah  11:1-10 

Take  your  Bible  in  hand,  turn  to  the  map  that  shows 
the  Missionary  Journeys  of  St.  Paul,  and  notice  the  various 
stopping  points  in  Europe  after  he  passed  from  Troas  across 
the  northern  part  of  the  Aegean  Sea  to  Macedonia.  With 
his  companions  he  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  Philippi, 
Thessalonica,  Berea,  Athens  and  Corinth.  In  each  com- 
munity there  were  those  who  accepted  the  new  faith,  and 
there  were  those  who  turned  a deaf  ear  to  him  or  openly 
opposed  him.  How  like  this  is  the  reception  given  the  Gospel 
in  the  Twentieth  Century! 

Our  study  of  the  lessons  of  the  past  few  months  reveals 
how  Christianity  was  firmly  established  in  a number  of 
strategic  centers  on  the  continent  of  Europe  through  the 
ministry  of  Paul.  As  a prisoner  for  Christ  he  labored  dilig- 
ently preaching  and  teaching.  His  letters  to  the  Philippians, 
the  Thessalonians,  and  the  Corinthians,  show  us  how  whole- 
heartedly he  entered  into  the  life  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity in  each  of  these  cities.  He  had  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems there  which  are  very  modern. 

The  letters  of  Paul  open  to  us  the  inner  life  of  Paul.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day.  He  wrote  his 
letters  to  advise  groups  of  Christians  or  certain  individuals 
to  guide  them  in  their  Christian  thought  and  life.  In  his 
letters  we  find  the  principles  that  we  need  today  in  the 


application  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  to  life  in  this  day  and  age. 

Following  the  study  of  Paul’s  work,  and  preceding  our 
Christian  lesson,  we  had  for  our  lesson  “John’s  Vision  on 
Patmos.”  We  need  constantly  to  keep  before  us  the  vision 
of  Christ.  Read  Revelations  1:4-18. 

* * * * 

January  3,  1932 — “The  Son  of  God  Becomes  Man" — John 

1:1-18 

It  has  been  well  written  that  this  “lesson  from  beginning 
to  end  is  Hebraic  in  thought,  language  and  style.  It  may 
be  compared  to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  in  more  ways 
than  one.  They  are  both  poetic  rather  than  prosaic  ac- 
counts of  two  exalted  themes.  One  is  a sublime  poem  of 
creation,  the  other  is  the  origin  of  the  Son  of  God.” 

In  our  three  months’  study  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  accord- 
ing to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  begin 
with  the  very  first  words  of  this  Gospel  in  which  Jesus  is 
called  “The  Word”,  the  expression,  the  revelation  of  God. 
God  speaks  to  us  through  Jesus.  In  Him  we  see  God.  Just 
as  a word  is  the  expression  of  our  thoughts,  so  Jesus  is  the 
expression  of  God. 

“The  Word”  became  man.  Jesus  lived  a natural  human 
life.  He  lived  with  people,  sharing  in  their  joys  and  sor- 
rows, their  achievements  and  trials.  He  was  seen  and  heard; 
He  was  God  become  man  that  men  might  become  godly. 
Some  received  Him  and  some  did  not.  Note  the  blessed 
promise:  “As  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power 
to  become  the  sons  of  God.” 

Let  Jesus,  the  expression  of  God,  speak  to  us  from  Jan- 
uary 1 to  December  31,  and  this  new  year  will  have  a new 
happiness  for  us.  As  perplexing  problems  face  us,  may  we 
say  “What  would  Jesus  do?”  “What  is  His  will  for  us?”  And 

the  grace  and  truth  of  His  life  will  become  ours,  too. 

* * * * 

January  10 — “The  First  Disciples” — John  1:19-51 

What  do  you  know  about  John  the  Baptist?  Read  all 
that  you  can  find  about  him  in  Matthew  3:1-12,  Mark  1:1-8, 
Luke  3:1-18,  John  1:19-34.  Having  read  these  passages  you 
have  a pretty  clear  picture  of  the  rugged  earnest  fore-run- 
ner of  Jesus.  John  the  Baptist  knew  that  his  work  was  pre- 
paratory to  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  he  was  ready  to  say 
to  his  own  disciples,  when  Jesus  appeared,  “Behold,  the 
Lamb  of  God!”  This  statement  by  him  was  the  most  sig- 
nificant application  of  the  Messiah’s  work  in  conformity 
with  the  most  ideal  sacrifice  of  the  Old  Testament  ritual. 
Christ  was  to  be  the  Paschal  Lamb,  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Lord’s  Passover. 

Thus  John  the  Baptist  pointed  his  own  disciples  to 
Jesus,  who  became  His  first  disciples.  Jesus  wanted  them  to 
come  with  Him  and  see  for  themselves.  And  they  came, 
Andrew,  who  brought  his  brother  Simon  Peter;  then  Philip 
came,  and  Nathanael.  And  the  enlisting  of  disciples  was  on. 

Some  came  seeking,  some  came  doubting,  but  all  found 
in  Jesus  the  answer  to  their  needs,  the  fulfillment  of  their 
hopes. 

Notice  the  invitation  and  welcome  of  Jesus.  His  invita- 
tion was  very  natural.  He  asked  for  no  hasty  decisions. 
“Come  and  see”  was  His  motto.  Getting  acquainted  with 
Him  is  the  first  requisite  of  discipleship.  And,  then,  we  can 
walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Andrew  by  bringing  others  to  Jesus. 

* * * * 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

December  20 — “Christmas  Messages  in  Literature” — 
Isaiah  9:6-7. 

December  27 — “Should  We  Learn  From  the  Experience 
of  Others?  Why?  How?”— Hebrews  11:32-40;  12:1-2. 

January  3 — “What  Jesus  Teaches  About  Truthfulness” — 
John  8:32;  18:37;  Mathew  5:37. 

January  10 — “What  Shall  I Do  with  My  Money?” — Luke 

12:13-21;  15:11-19. 


A Noble  Experiment 

This  book  gives  in  unbiased  fashion  the  facts  and  views 
of  both  wets  and  drys  and  shows  most  convincingly  the  ad- 
vantages of  Prohibition.  It  is  a volume  to  have  on  hand  for 
quick  consultation,  alongside  the  two  volumes  of  “Prohibi- 
tion at  Its  Worst”  by  the  same  author. — The  Noble  Experi- 
ment, by  Irving  Fisher.  Alcohol  Information  Committee. 
$2.00. 
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THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 


The  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  WORKERS  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

( Incorporated ) 

Richard  E.  Shields,  Executive  Secretary 


Eastern  Itinerary.  On  Armistice  Day,  the  Executive 
Secretary  journeyed  to  Buffalo,  New  York,  where  he  was  in 
conference  with  laymen  and  ministers  at  the  following 
places:  Union  Road  Community  church;  Oak  Grove  Avenue 
Community  church,  M.  W.  Van  Tassell,  minister;  First 
church  of  Jerusalem  Corners;  and  Amherst  Community 
church,  R.  C.  Stoll,  pastor.  November  12  to  15  was  filled  with 
interesting  visits  and  help  was  given  to  various  points 
around  Buffalo.  On  November  15th,  he  spoke  before  the 
church  school  at  Union  Road  Community  church;  visited 
the  Church  School  at  Amherst  Community  church;  preach-' 
ed  in  the  Oak  Grove  Avenue  Community  Church  on  the 
subject,  “The  Certain  Life”;  spoke  before  more  than  one 
hundred  young  people  at  their  regular  Sunday  evening 
meeting  at  the  Amhurst  Community  Church,  at  Snyder,  on 
the  subject  “The  Challenge  of  the  World  to  Modern  Youth”; 
and  met  with  a representative  committee  of  laymen  in  the 
interest  of  the  coming  Biennial  National  Conference  which 
is  to  be  entertained  jointly  by  the  Amhurst  Community 
Church  and  the  Oak  Grove  Avenue  Community  Church  in 
Buffalo,  May  18,  19  and  20,  1932.  Arrangements  for  this 
conference  are  well  under  way  and  it  is  hoped  that  many 
churches  will  find  here  an  opportunity  for  instructing  min- 
isters and  laymen  in  the  methods,  plans  and  programs 
which  may  be  found  most  successful  in  conducting  a united 
or  community  church. 

Monday,  November  16,  found  the  Executive  Secretary 
in  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  World  Associa- 
tion for  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools  at  the  Holy  Trinity 
Parish  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  At  this  meeting,  the  Secre- 
tary was  elected  a member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
association  and  chairman  of  a committee  of  five  for  nego- 
tiating a Trust  Agreement  which  is  contemplated  by  Dr. 
Robert  G.  Boville,  the  founder  and  International  Director 
of  the  World  Association. 

At  the  invitation  of  Dr.  E.  A.  E.  Palmquist,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Philadelphia  Federation  of  Churches,  the  Secre- 
tary was  invited  to  present  the  matter  of  the  Community 
Church  movement  before  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Federation  of  Churches  Tuesday  noon,  November 
17. 

On  Wednesday,  November  18,  at  the  invitation  of  Prof- 
essor Ralph  A.  Felton,  the  Secretary  presented  the  work 
before  the  Graduate  School  of  Drew  University,  Madison, 
New  Jersey,  to  a large  group  of  theological  students.  The 
lecture  was  followed  by  a forum  period  and  very  general 
interest  was  displayed  in  the  matter  of  united  churches, 
especially  in  the  rural  or  small  town  communities.  Personal 
conferences  were  held  with  students  following  the  dinner 
hour. 

On  Thursday,  November  19,  at  the  Prince  George  Hotel, 
of  New  York  City,  the  Secretary  met  in  the  interests  of  the 
program  for  the  Biennial  conference  with  Carl  S.  Weist, 
chairman,  R.  C.  Stoll  and  H.  Lincoln  MacKenzie.  Additions 
and  corrections  were  made  in  the  draft  of  the  program. 

At  2:00  o’clock  there  was  held  a meeting  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches,  the  Home 
Missions  Council  and  the  Community  Church  Workers  in 
Room  906,  105  East  22nd  Street.  There  were  representatives 
present  from  each  of  the  organizations  and  the  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  above  mentioned  represented  the 
Community  Church  Workers. 

Thursday  evening  and  Friday  were  spent  in  individual 
conferences  on  behalf  of  our  work. 


Young  People's  Work.  We  have  found  an  increasing 
demand  on  the  part  of  leaders  of  young  people’s  groups  for 
activities  and  information  which  will  place  this  work  upon 
a higher  standard  of  excellence  in  community  church  pro- 
grams. It  is  noteworthy  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  subjects 
for  special  consideration  at  the  coming  biennial  conference 
and  we  wish  to  register  the  fact  that  in  the  two  community 
churches  in  Buffalo  young  people’s  work  seems  to  be  becom- 
ing a major  emphasis  of  the  churches’  Sunday  evening  and 
week  day  programs.  The  “Z”  Club  of  the  Oak  Grove  Avenue 
Church  presented,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  William  R. 
Boocock  and  Mrs.  M.  W.  Van  Tassell,  the  play  “Cupid  Scores 
a Touchdown”  on  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings,  November 


12  and  13th,  to  two  unusually  fine  audiences  of  adults  and 
with  a marked  success.  The  executive  secretary,  while  at- 
tending this  production,  considered  that  here  was  a method 
of  work  which  has  been  too  long  neglected  by  the  leaders  of 
young  people’s  work  and  is  a method  productive  of  great 
good  to  all  its  participants. 

He  observed  also  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  worship 
and  discussion  group  on  Sunday  evening  at  the  Amherst 
Community  Church,  the  high  school  young  people  are  in- 
terested in  a serious  presentation  of  the  real  issue  of  life 
and  that  it  is  for  leaders  of  community  and  united  church 
enterprises  to  find  the  subjects  of  vital  interest  and  con- 
cern which  may  be  utilized  before  such  groups. 

Suggestions  and  help  along  this  line  for  further  em- 
phasis in  this  kind  of  effective  young  people’s  work  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  leaders  of  potential  groups  in 
community  churches  everywhere. 


Service  News.  Many  gratifying  comments  have  been 
received  concerning  the  recent  issues  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers-Service  News  which  goes  out  to  members 
and  friends  from  the  office  and  its  purpose  is  to  contain 
helpful  suggestions  for  leaders  of  community  churches.  If 
you  have  any  carefully  selected  material  or  recommenda- 
tions to  make,  the  office  will  be  pleased  to  have  them  for 
issuing  to  other  workers  over  the  country. 


Service  Bureau.  The  question  has  frequently  been  ask- 
ed, where  do  community,  united,  union  and  federated 
Churches  secure  their  ministers?  We  would  like  to  answer 
by  saying  that  there  are  more  ministers  ready  to  serve  this 
type  of  church  than  there  are  places  in  which  to  place  them. 
The  Community  Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  operates  a 
service  bureau  which  enrolls  ministers  of  all  denominations 
who  are  ready  and  qualified  to  serve  such  a church.  Full 
information  is  furnished  to  vacant  churches  free  of  charge 
concerning  these  candidates. 


Financial  Appeal.  Word  has  recently  been  sent  from 
the  office  concerning  the  financial  needs  of  this  national 
service  agency.  There  are  constantly  growing  areas  of  serv- 
ice for  church  adjustment,  uniting  of  churches,  surveying 
of  local  fields,  giving  helpful  suggestions  to  committees  of 
laymen,  the  promoting  of  community  programs  and  giving' 
general  assistance  and  advice  all  over  the  United  States. 
Any  contributions  received  will  be  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage and  we  give  an  invitation  to  those  who  are  able  to  as- 
sist us  in  the  promotion  of  this  important  work. 


Biennial  National  Conference.  Buffalo,  New  York,  will 
be  the  scene  of  the  next  biennial  national  conference  of 
the  Community  Church  Workers  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
largest  gathering  ever  held  of  leaders  and  workers  in  Com- 
munity Churches  will  be  brought  together  for  the  excellent 
program  which  is  being  arranged  at  Amberst  Community 
Church,  of  Snyder,  New  York.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
ministers  and  lay  members  to  make  up  parties  for  attending 

(Continued  on  page  12) 


COMMUNITY  CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS 

§The  symbol  for  the  gathering  point  of  each  com-  g 
munity  in  recent  years  has  been  the  Community  S 
Christmas  tree,  around  which  all  differences  and  div-  £ 
isions  have  been  merged  into  the  thought  of  our  in-  g 
herent  oneness  at  Christmas  time.  V/ould  this  not  be  £ 
the  supreme  year  in  which  to  devote  our  energies  to 
elevating  the  thought  of  “working  together”  to  dis- 
tribute cheer  to  those  in  need,  consolation  to  those  in 
despair  and  the  practical  love  of  the  “helping  hand” 
in  the  spirit  of  Him  whose  birthday  falls  on  Christmas. 
May  the  glory  of  goodivilt  among  men  find  its  ruddy 
glow  in  our  hearts. 

— The  Community  Church  Workers. 
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From  Ephesus  To  Corinth 

By  Oliver  C.  Weist,  of  Evanston,  III. 


If  there  is  anything  in  antiquity  the  community  church 
has  it.  For  what  was  the  church  at  Ephesus  and  Corinth? 
Not  Methodist,  Baptist  or  even  Episcopalian.  If  anyone  in  a 
united  church  feels  the  need  of  scriptural  basis,  let  him 
open  the  Book  and  read. 

“y^t  b^-” 

I went  into  an  Illinois  town  and  noticed  this  sign  “Com  - 
munity Church.’’  I knocked  at  the  house  next  door.  “Who 
owns  the  property?”  “The  Methodists,”  said  the  woman  in- 
formant. “Where  do  you  get  your  ministers?”  “They  are  sent 
by  the  Methodist  Conference”,  was  the  reply.  “Why  do  you 
call  this  a Community  Church?”  “So  that  the  Baptists  can 
join.”  “But  do  you  make  the  Baptists  all  Methodists?”  “Yes, 
but—”. 


A Proud  Village 

Driving  into  another  town  from  the  north  I saw  a beau- 
tiful building  on  the  left  with  a brick  steeple  and  colonial 
columns  in  front.  “What  is  that  building,”  I asked.  “The 
Community  Church,”  was  the  proud  reply. 

This  is  the  story.  When  the  state  road  was  made,  the 
Baptist  building  was  in  the  way.  So  it  was  moved  across  the 
road  and  placed  adjacent  to  the  Methodist  Church.  An 
architect  was  employed  from  Elgin  who  placed  a steeple  over 
the  vestibule,  brick  veneered  the  building  and  the  church 
and  church  house  are  “beautiful  for  situation.”  The  Baptist 
church  is  used  or  will  be  used  for  worship  and  the  Methodist 
building  for  the  parish  house.  Here  is  a good  example  of 
federation  at  work.  This  town  has  federated  not  only  the 
organization,  but  also  the  buildings.  No  wonder  the  towns- 
people are  proud  of  Wauconda,  Illinois.  The  federation  has 
lasted  18  years  and  promises  great  things. 


Another  Town 

Visitor:  “Do  you  still  have  church  here.” 

Groceryman:  “We  ain’t  had  church  for  two  years.” 
Visitor:  “Is  any  of  the  organization  still  left?” 
Groceryman:  “Ladies  Aid.” 

Visitor:  “What  do  they  aid?” 

Groceryman:  “They  keep  the  church  clean  for  funerals 
and  sich.” 

The  town  looked  as  though  it  were  in  for  more  funerals, 
but  prepared. 


How  Federation  Works 

So  much  has  been  said  about  “missionary  giving”  of  the 
united  church  that  I asked  a friend  of  mine,  a minister  in 
one  of  the  outstanding  federated  churches  in  the  state  of 
Ohio  to  give  me  some  facts.  “Here  they  are.  The  Baptists,” 
he  says,  “were  receiving  a little  state  aid  before  the  union. 
Since  then  they  have  given  to  missions  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $300  a year.  Since  this  is  the  smallest  group  within  the 
united  church  that  has  been  a generous  amount.  This  is 
due  in  part  to  their  selling  of  the  parsonage  and  to  their 
investing  of  the  money.  This  church  has  been  at  the  top 
or  near  the  top  of  the  whole  association  of  Baptist  churches 
in  missionary  giving  per  member.  The  Baptist  headquarters 
are  very  appreciative. 

“The  Disciples  give  about  $200  per  year.  This  is  beyond 
their  former  giving  since  they  could  just  barely  support  their 
minister. 

“The  Congregationalists  make  the  poorest  showing  in 
proportion  to  membership  or  in  proportion  to  their  former 
record.  The  apportionment  is  $400  but  they  seldom  get  much 
beyond  $200  which  is  about  the  record  all  the  way  along. 
That  is  partly  due  to  a little  disgust  because  of  wasteful 

use  of  missionary  money  in  fields  nearby.  is  a 

town  four  miles  away.  There  a Methodist  and  Congre- 
gational church  insist  upon  struggling  along  separately  in- 
stead of  uniting.  For  a time  the  state  office  put  considerable 

money  in  maintaining  a man  at  . That  kind  of 

service  disgusts  business  men.” 

Think  on  these  things. 


Cun  Shy 

The  minister  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prosperous 


of  the  united  churches  in  the  middle  west  said  that  his 
church  was  “leery”  of  the  community  church  movement. 
And  here  is  the  reason.  Some  denominations  have  been  try- 
ing to  capture  them  and  thus  far  they  have  successfully 
eluded  all  attempts.  Here  is  the  trick.  A student  fills  the  pul- 
pit during  seminary  days.  The  people  like  him.  At  the  end 
of  his  course,  a denominational  officials  says  to  the  church, 
“If  you  want  to  keep  this  promising  young  man,  you  had 
better  become  a part  of  the  system  and  link  up  with  us.” 
But  every  time  the  church  has  told  the  young  man  he  had 
better  go.  They  liked  him  but  they  loved  their  independent 
church  more.  Yet  even  in  the  face  of  such  experience,  it 
is  not  hard  for  the  Community  Church  Workers  to  show 
such  leaders  that  we  have  no  axe  to  grind,  that  this  is 
merely  a service  agency. 


No  Standing  is  Lost 

At  the  General  Conference  at  Kansas  City  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  it  was  decided  that  a Methodist 
minister  serving  an  independent  Community  Church  would 
not  lose  his  ministerial  standing  in  the  denomination. 

The  other  day,  I visited  a church  where  the  former 
minister,  before  he  left,  made  his  church  into  a denomin- 
ational church.  I saw  the  original  document  signed  by  the 
church  officers  and  the  District  Superintendent  and  min- 
ister, whereby  this  church  which  was  formerly  independent 
now  has  connectional  relationships. 

I talked  to  some  of  the  people  in  town  and  they  do  not 
know  what  has  happened  to  them  as  to  their  church.  They 
do  know  that  their  minister  was  moved  to  a better  place, 
“called”  or  “rewarded.” 

One  does  not  mean  to  indict  a great  church  by  the  ac- 
tions of  one  minister  or  his  superintendent,  but  it  does 
throw  light  upon  what  the  Kansas  City  enactment  may 
mean  in  the  eyes  of  some  people. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  for  twenty-five  years  has  been 
. an  open  forum  for  the  discussion  of  all  types  of  prob- 
lems concerning  religious  and  character  education.  Jews, 
Catholics,  Protestants,  church  and  public  school  educators, 
theologians,  psychologists  and  religious  educators  speak 
through  its  pages. 

Articles  in  the  Journal  point  out  new  trends  in  religious 
and  character  education,  new  methods  in  concrete  situations, 
and  integrate  knowledge  from  related  fields  of  science. 
Book  reviews,  editorials,  news  notes,  reports  of  conventions, 
and  bibliographical  articles  on  special  subjects  are  regular 
features. 

The  members  of  the  R.  E.  A.  (all  of  whom  receive  the 
Journal)  represent  many  of  the  educational  leaders  in  re- 
ligious and  public  education,  as  well  as  administrators  and 
teachers  in  both  fields  who  find  the  Journal  a constant 
source  of  guidance  and  stimulation.  Membership  in  the  As- 
sociation is  $5.00,  which  includes  a subscription  to  RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

“I  appreciate  the  splendid  articles  that  you  have  made 
available  through  Religious  Education.  We  should  find  it 
quite  a loss  here  at  Yale  to  be  without  the  Journal. 

H.  SHELTON  SMITH,  Divinity  School,  Yale  University. 


<55.00  Per  Year — 60  Cents  Per  Copy 

The  Religious  Education  Association 

59  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Oblengo. 
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A Decided  Contrast 

It  is  in  an  Ohio  town.  The  Methodists  and  Presybter- 
ians  have  federated.  They  had  to  do  so.  Both  churches  were 
practically  dead  previous  to  the  federation.  The  federation 
is  unique  in  that  they  had  no  constitution  of  federation, 
nothing  at  first  in  writing.  The  people  just  worshiped  to- 
gether in  the  same  house  and  under  the  same  roof.  The 
union  occured  over  two  years  ago  and  the  minister  reports 
that  last  Sunday  over  nine  hundred  attended  the  services  of 
that  church  and  a thousand  the  previous  Sunday.  Just  now 
they  are  writing  their  constitution.  They  are  now  putting 
into  writing  the  practice  of  the  past  two  years. 

All  of  which  proves  that  this  thing  is  being  done  in 
many  different  ways.  Where  there’s  a will  there’s  a way. 
The  “i’s”  do  not  have  to  be  dotted  or  the  “t’s”  crossed  before- 
hand. The  people  just  assembled  with  one  accord  in  one 
place  and  the  spirit  of  God  came  upon  them. 

All  of  the  above  is  taking  place  in  a town  of  three  hun- 
dred inhabitants. 


Still  Another  Way 

The  young  people  of  three  churches  are  organized  on 
the  commission  basis.  They  meet  for  a five  o’clock4  supper 
on  Sunday  evening.  On  one  Sunday  of;  the  month  the  Meth- 
odist young  people  have  charge  of  the  program,  on  another 
evening  the  Congregational,  and  so  on.  On  the  fourth  Sun- 
day, an  outside  speaker  is  being  invited  in.  One  wonders  if 
this  town  has  not  an  answer  to  the  question,  “Why  should 
religion  and  the  church  divide  our  young  people?”  Where 
the  old  prejudices  are  too  great  for  actual  church  union, 
something  can  be  done  and  this  town  really  is  doing  it.  I 
will  give  you  two  guesses  as  to  what  the  story  of  religion  in 
the  future  will  be  in  that  staid  old  town.  One  wonders  if 
the  churches  there  know  what  is  happening  to  them. 


ence  puts  into  this  book  the  idealism  with  which  he  has 
infused  many  generations  of  young  people.  Once  a skeptic 
outside  the  church,  he  found  his  way  back  into  the  church. 
He  seeks  by  homily  and  poem  to  set  forth  in  terms  useful  to 
young  people  his  religious  and  ethical  attitudes.  The  Par- 
ables are  published  in  several  booklets,  paper  bound,  which 
sell  for  fifteen  cents  each.  They  will  be  suggestive  to  all 
workers  with  young  people. 


Two  Things  Lacking  Out  Of  Three 

Churches  to-day  lack  both  praying  and  practice,  and 
have  only  teaching.  In  the  rural  districts  we  Christians  in- 
vite the  people  to  believe  in  Jesus  and  be  baptized,  and  for- 
get to  offer  them  the  Christian  love  they  are  so  desperately 
needing.  We  are  in  error  like  the  Christians  of  the  fourth 
century,  who  wasted  themselves  on  dissensions  over  doctrine. 
We  shall  never  get  the  church  united  through  doctrine.  The 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Friends,  and  Episcopalians  will  never 
come  together  that  way.  Wesleyans  and  Calvinists,  Ana- 
baptists and  what  not,  however,  can  all  unite  in  love.  Love 
is  the  fundamental  principle.  It  is  the  true  fundamentalism. 
— Toyohiko  Kagawa. 


(Continued  from  page  10) 

this  national  conference.  The  people  of  the  Amherst  and 
the  Oak  Grove  Avenue  Community  Churches  are  very  anx- 
ious to  entertain  in  a fine  way  those  who  will  come  to  this 
conference  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  dates,  May  18,  19  and 
20,  1932,  will  be  set  aside  as  days  of  very  real  significance 
in  an  effort  to  study  together  the  work  and  methods  for 
greatest  success  in  conducting  a community  church.  For 
further  information,  address  the  office  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers,  1309  Chicago  Temple,  Chicago.  Above  all, 
let  each  pastor  make  announcement  of  this  Conference  be- 
fore the  workers  in  his  own  church. 


A Liberal  Church  Defined 

or 

According  to  the  Janitor 

Visitor:  “What  kind  of  church  is  this?” 

Janitor:  “We’re  liberal.” 

Visitor:  “What  do  you  mean, — liberal?” 

Janitor:  “Oh,  we  dance  and  play  cards  and  hold  sup- 
pers.” 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Challenge  of  Modern  Doubt,  by  James  Gordon  Gil- 
key,  249  pp.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  A pastor  of  a great 
church  comes  to  grips  in  this  book  with  the  thought  prob- 
lems of  our  time.  He  is  a confessed  modernist  of  an  ad- 
vanced type,  but  he  writes  in  defence  of  religious  faith. 
He  sets  forth  the  modern  attitude  toward  God,  prayer,  pro- 
vidence, the  Bible,  and  the  Christian  life.  One  will  note 
that  he  omits  a defence  of  some  things  once  considered 
an  essential  part  of  Christianity.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
he  rediscovers  essential  elements  of  the  gospel  which  our 
fathers  unfortunately  made  but  little  use  of.  The  college 
trained  youth  finding  difficulty  in  adjusting  faith  and  mod- 
ern learning  will  find  this  volume  very  helpful. 


The  Growth  of  the  Idea  of  God,  by  Shailer  Mathews. 
237  pp.  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Those  who  know 
Dean  Mathews  chiefly  in  connection  with  his  multifarious 
activities  in  various  Christian  organizations  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  has  time  to  be  so  alert  and  competent 
a scholar  as  this  book  shows  him  to  be.  The  idea  of  God 
is  crux  of  the  modern  theology.  In  this  volume  we  have  a 
historic  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Christian  idea  of  God, 
and  a keen  discussion  of  modern  theological  tendencies. 

Social  Progress  and  Christian  Ideals,  by  Meyers,  King, 
Taylor  and  Jensen.  360  pp.  Cokesbury  Press,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  The  ferment  of  new  ideas  at  work  in  the  new  South 
is  here  given  new  areas  of  influence.  The  authors  of  this 
book  are  engaged  for  the  most  part  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion in  the  South  and  particularly  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  South.  They  hold  to  a program  of  social  re- 
construction that  would  change  for  the  better  the  entire 
nation.  Such  live  themes  as  war,  industry,  and  the  prac- 
tical implications  of  democracy  are  interesting  and  valuable. 

Parables  of  the  Prince,  by  Chas.  M.  Himel.  Published 
privately  through  the  Desplaines  Publishing  Co.,  Des  Plaines, 
IE.  A veteran  high  school  principal  of  many  years  experi- 


Associate Secretary  for  Field  Work.  Invitations  for  the 
services  of  Oliver  C.  Weist  should  be  addressed  in  his  care 
to  the  national  office.  His  recent  itinerary  which  covered 
points  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  has  brought  him  in 
contact  with  a great  number  of  situations  in  which  assist- 
ance and  advice  have  been  given. 


Pay  Check  for  Play 


A RETIREMENT  SAVINGS  FUND 

Guaranteed  by  the 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(A  Mutual  Institution) 

Surplus  more  than  $120,000,000 

The  fund  complete'  itself  for  the  full  amount  of  $13,700  in 
case  of  premature  death,  or  for  $27,400  in  case  of  accidental 
death  before  age  65.  After  four  months,  in  case  of  total  and 
permanent  disability,  $137.00  per  month  to  you,  and  the  fund 
is  completed  by  the  insurance  company  with  no  further  pay- 
ments by  you  during  continuance  of  disability. 


The  fund  is  completed  for  $13,700  for  you  at  age  65,  or 
$100.00  per  month  for  life. 

Under  this  plan  your  money  comes  back  to  you  when  you 
most  need  it.  Your  family  is  protected  while  it  most  needs 
protection,  and  the  disability  income  is  payable  when  you 
and  your  family  both  need  it. 

(This  policy  is  issued  in  larger  or  smaller  amounts.) 


HALBERT  WILSON  KECK, 

Room  408,  Lincoln  Bldg.,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
Please  send  me  full  information,  without  obligation,  on  a retirement 
plan  that  will  pay: 

( ) $60.00  per  month  ( ) $200.00  per  month  ( ) age  50  ( ) age  60 

( ) 100.00  per  month  ( ) 300.00  per  month  ( ) age  55  ( ) age  65 

(Check  amount  desired  and  age.) 

I have dependents. 

Name  

Business  address  

Home  address  

Date  of  birth  cc-1 
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News  of  Community  Churches 

New  York  Group  Plans  Year’s 

Programs 

A fellowship  of  men  interested  in 
community  religion  has  become  a 
significant  organization  in  New  York. 

Community  church  pastors  in  the  area 
make  the  bulk  of  the  organization 
though  the  fellowship  is  not  restricted 
to  them.  The  following  program  for 
the  year’s  meetings  has  been  adopted: 

November — A practical  program  of 
Community  Religion  for  apart- 
ment house  populations.  How  far 
does  the  Bronx  Free  Fellowship 
supply  such  a program? 

Discussion  led  by  Rev.  Leon  Rosser 
Land. 

December — A practical  program  of 
community  religion  for  new  sub- 
urbs where  the  ground  is  clear. 

Has  the  Radburn  community  de- 
monstrated an  effective  method? 

Discussion  led  by  Rev.  Dean 
Edwards. 

January — A practical  program  of 
community  religion  for  a growing 
suburb  already  occupied  by  deno- 
minational churches.  Is  the  organ- 
ization of  a liberal  Community 
Church  proper  strategy?  What 
particular  emphasis  should  dis- 
tinguish such  an  organization? 

Discussion  led  by  Rev.  Albert  Al- 
linger. 

February — A practical  program  of 
community  religion  for  old  sub- 
urbs where  reconstruction  is  nec- 
essary. How  far  does  the  Com- 
munity Church  as  now  developed 
answer  this  need?  Is  a Commu- 
nity Church  a success  where  it 
must  share  the  religious  leader- 
ship with  one  or  more  denomina- 
tional churches  in  the  same  com- 
munity? 

Discussion  led  by  Rev.  H.  Lincoln 
MacKenzie. 

March — Can  religion  be  organized  on 
a community  rather  than  on  an 
ecclesiastical  basis  in  any  part  of 
our  territory?  What  are  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  likely  to  be 
successful  in  such  organization? 

Discussion  led  by  Mr.  J.  E.  McAfee. 

April — Shall  there  be  organized  pro- 
motion in  the  interests  of  com- 
munity religion  in  the  metropoli- 
tan region?  Have  we  in  demon- 
strations of  existing  organizations 
the  answer  to  practical  questions 
which  would  be  pressed? 

Discussion  led  by  Rev.  Carl  S.  Weist. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  meetings 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of 
the  month  beginning  with  November. 

Preference  was  expressed  for  the 
Peter  Cooper  Restaurant  where  a pri- 
vate room  may  be  insured. 


Erect  a Tent  to  Hold  Sunday  School 
It  is  only  in  California  that  they 
could  do  this.  At  Atascadero,  the 
community  church  erected  a new 
structure  the  past  year  and  has  al- 
ready out-grown  it  for  Sunday  school 
purposes.  Over  two  hundred  children 
are  present  every  Sunday  morning. 

So  they  have  secured  a large  tent  and 


FUTILE  AND  USEFUL  GIFTS 

ISN’T  SOME  Christmas  giving  rather  futile?  Is  it  not  often  a matter  of 
• social  form,  or  of  supposed  obligation?  Do  we  not  sometimes  give  to 
those  who  already  have  more  than  they  know  what  to  do  with? 

Shall  we  not  try,  now,  as  never  before,  to  observe  this  sacred  and  joy- 
ous day  in  the  true  Christmas  spirit,  by  helping  God  to  give  His  very  best 
gift  to  those  who  so  greatly  need  it?  And  what  is  the  best  gift,  but  sal- 
vation through  Jesus  Christ  whose  birth  in  Bethlehem  we  celebrate  at 
this  time? 

A gift  for  the  cause  of  world  evangelization  through  the  American 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society,  will  perhaps  make  your  Christmas  more 
real  and  more  blessed  to  you  than  ever  before. 

Perhaps  you  can  best  do  this  through  an  Annuity  Agreement  Write 
for  information  to  Dr.  P.  H.  J.  Lerrigo,  152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society 


put  a floor  in  it.  The  Sunday  school 
now  has  some  room  to  grow.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  put  heat  in 
the  tent  when  needed. 

The  pastor  of  the  Atascadero  church, 
Ralph  M.  Jones,  has  been  arranging 
a number  of  special  services  recently. 
On  a recent  Sunday  it  was  Men’s  Day 
in  the  church.  The  pastor  has  been 
giving  some  travalogues,  one  on 
Hawaii  being  especially  noteworthy. 
The  young  people  went  out  to  White 
Rock  recently  for  an  out  door  meet- 
ing. 


Get  out  Large  Bulletin  for  Rally  Day 

Rally  Day  at  Tekonsha,  Mich.,  Un- 
ion church  was  marked  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a beautifully  printed  bul- 
letin of  unusual  size.  This  bulletin 
was  filled  with  splendid  testimonies 
of  the  influence  of  the  Sunday  school 
on  life.  The  pastor,  A.  C.  Schue,  is 
leading  his  church  to  an  ever  larger 
place  in  the  life  of  his  community. 


American  Sunday  School  Union 


E.  Clarence  Miller 
Pres. 


John  H.  Talley 
Treas. 


Rev.  Elliott  D.  Parkhill,  Secretary 
of  Missions,  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National  — Evangelical  — Nonsectarian 
rural  evangelizing  agency  established  in  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO  ? Organizes  and 
maintains  Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
Country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreach^d  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  leached  by  the  Gospel  in  no 
other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mission- 
ary full  time.  $30.00  will  establish  a Union 
Sunday  School  is  a neglected  community.  It 
takes  money  to  do  this  work.  All  contri- 
butions gratefully  received  and  acknowl- 
edged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District. 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Many  Community  Churches  in  this 

Section 

Oliver  C.  Weist  took  a little  ride 
around  Park  Ridge,  111.,  and  found  a 
lot  of  young  community  churches 
within  ten  miles.  Norwood  Heights 
church  meets  In  a portable.  Saugan- 
ash  church  meets  in  a club  house 
erected  by  a real  estate  firm.  Edge- 
brook  church  has  a basement  unit. 
Mt.  Prospect  meets  in  a school  house. 
Grace  church,  of  Niles,  meets  in  the 
old  union  church  property  of  the  vil- 
lage. Each  of  these  churches  has 


COMMUNITY  CHURCHES 

Your  support  is  needed 
in  a 

Real  Interdenominational 
Missionary  Project 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  in 
Santo  Domingo  is  a modern,  mis- 
sionary agency  in  which  three  de- 
nominations have  pooled  their  ef- 
forts and  offers  through  a united 
undenominational  Christian  effort, 
a well-rounded,  sound  missionary 
program, — evangelistic,  medical, 
educational  and  social  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  particular  West  In- 
dian people. 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  In 
Santo  Domingo  asks  for  the  interest 
and  support  of  all  interdenomina- 
tional churches  in  the  United  States. 

Write  for  literature  to 
419  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City. 


GOWNS 


PULPIT  AND 
CHOIR 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hanging, 
Bookmarker,,  eto. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergyman 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestment, 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century, 

COX  SONS  VINING,  Inc.. 
131-3  E.  23rd  St.  New  York 
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regular  preaching  and  is  carrying  on 
a necessary  work  in  its  community. 


W.  A.  Briggs  Resigns  at  Auburn  Park 
As  previously  reported,  Auburn  Park 
Federated  church,  of  Chicago,  has 
Ibeen  dissolved.  The  minister,  W.  A. 
Briggs,  has  resigned.  The  work  has 
Ibeen  reorganized  at  Auburn  Park 
Community  church,  a church  to  be 
affiliated  with  the  Congregational 
denomination. 


Church  Meets  to  Can  Fruits  and 

Vegetables 

The  cheapness  of  food  supplies  this 
year  has  led  a number  of  church 
groups  to  can  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
a cooperative  way  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor.  Seminary  Avenue  Federat- 
ed church  is  in  a needy  section  of 
Chicago.  The  Pilgrim  Outlook  re- 
ports their  canning  operations  as  fol- 
lows: 

“Very  practical  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  church  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  during  the 
coming  winter.  Under  the  enthusias- 
tic direction  of  Mrs.  Bock,  a very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  peaches,  grapes 
and  apples  have  already  been  secured 
In  Michigan  at  a very  nominal  cost, 
transported  to  Chicago  by  the  Bock’s 
car  and,  with  the  help  of  the  local 
women,  canned  and  stored  in  the 
emergency  pantry  for  distribution 
during  the  winter.  250  quart  jars  have 
been  filled  and  nearly  200  smaller 
containers  have  also  been  filled  with 
jelly  and  jam.” 


Young  People  to  Have  Dramatic 

Offering 

The  play  “Seventeen”,  by  Booth 
Tarkington,  was  presented  in  Park 
Ridge  Community  church,  (111.,)  by  a 
group  of  young  players.  The  enter- 
prise was  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Community  Circle,  a women’s  organ- 
ization. Mrs.  Irene  Friend  Jochim, 
a most  accomplished  teacher  of 
dramatics,  directed  the  play.  It  was 
given  three  nights  in  the  third  week 
of  November. 


Neighborhood  Church  is  Successful 
Norwood  Heights  Community 
church,  Chicago,  has  a community  all 
its  own.  It  is  running  a regular  Sun- 
day school  attendance  over  a hundred 
and  had  a big  day  recently  with  200 
present.  O.  F.  Linn  is  the  new  pastor. 
This  church  has  a portable  building 
which  will  some  time  be  replaced  by  a 
more  substantial  structure. 


Senator  Titus  Exchanges  Pulpits 
Senator  Cliff  Titus,  of  Joplin,  Mo., 
recently  exchanged  pulpits  with  Dr. 
William  H.  Butler,  of  the  Independent 
Community  church,  of  Springfield, 
Mo.  The  Springfield  church  is  rather 
a new  church.  Mr.  Titus  has  an  inter- 
esting Sunday  evening  forum  in  which 
he  discusses  questions  which  are  pro- 
pounded to  him  from  his  audience’.  He 
has  given  himself  freely  in  connection 
with  the  recent  drive  in  his  commu- 
nity in  behalf  of  the  community 
chest. 


Pastor  of  Federated  Church  III. 

Lacy  Simms,  pastor  of  St.  Mark’s 
Federated  church,  of  Chicago,  had  a 
very  painful  operation  last  summer 


at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  He  has 
now  recovered  his  health  and  is  lead- 
ing his  church  in  a forward  move- 
ment. It  is  planned  to  change  the 
location  of  the  church  to  a point  one 
half  mile  west.  He  is  in  a congested 
area. 


Vigorous  Social  Life  in  Union  Church 
Surely  no  one  would  say  that  Union 
church,  of  Carlsbad,  Calif.,  is  not  a 
friendly  church.  One  notes  in  the  town 
paper  reports  of  many  social  occa- 
sions in  which  happy  and  congenial 
groups  meet  together  for  recreation 
and  self-improvement.  The  annual 
meeting  was  held  recently  and  each 
treasury  in  the  church  had  a surplus. 
Missionaries  from  the  Belgian  Congo 
recently  visited  the  church  giving  ad- 
dresses and  receiving  support  for 
their  work.  A.  A.  Heinlein  is  pastor. 


Demonstration  Parishes 

Two  rural  centers  will  be  selected 
as  demonstration  parishes  to  re- 
ceive the  efforts  of  the  Ozarks  in- 
terdenominational committee  of  the 
National  Home  Missions  council,  mem- 
bers decided  at  a session  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  recently. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Burger  of  St.  Louis,  Congre- 
gational church,  and  the  Reverend 
Paul  Wobus,  Manchester,  Evangelical, 
were  appointed  by  Dr.  M.  L.  Gillespie 
of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  chairman,  to 
study  special  localities  with  such  se- 
lection in  mind.  A badly  neglected 
place  will  be  furnished  with  a well- 
trained  minister  and  his  wife,  and,  if 
necessary,  hospital  facilities  will  be 
provided. 

The  Reverend  H.  U.  Campbell,  M.  E. 
South  presiding  elder,  the  Reverend  G. 
Bryant  Drake,  First  Congregational 
pastor,  and  the  Reverend  A.  E.  Peter- 
son, Methodist  Episcopal  district  su- 
perintendent, were  appointed  to  ar- 
range interdenominational  group 
meetings  over  the  Ozarks  region  in 
which  representatives  of  the  Ozarks 
area  committee  could  present  the 
group’s  “broad  viewpoint.” 

Its  aim  is  to  eliminate  duplication 
of  effort  among  churches,  and  to  pre- 
vent overchurching  of  one  community, 
while  another  remains  without  reli- 
gious influence. 


Colegio  Libertad 

Liberty  College,  undenominational  mission 
school,  located  on  a 22-acre  coffee  plantation 
at  Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  is  doing  a unique 
work  in  the  Christian  training  of  Central 
American  boys  and  girls.  More  than  a school, 
it  is  really  a Christian  community,  exempli- 
fying Christian  home  life  and  social  stand- 
ards. - 

Highly  recommended  by  authorities  on  La- 
tin American  missions,  and  others.  Person- 
ally investigated,  and  endorsed  by  commu- 
nity church  representatives,  as  in  harmony 
with  their  ideals.  Supported  by  many  com- 
munity churches.  Funds  needed  for  scholar- 
ships, buildings,  and  equipment.  For  furth- 
er information,  address, 

Dr.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey, 
Liberty  College, 

Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  C.  A. 


Robert  Hargraves,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
and  Dr.  Charles  T.  Greenway  of 
New  York,  representatives  of  the  Home 
Missions  council  who  attended  the 
meeting,  were  asked  to  spend  May  in 
the  Ozarks  holding  county  rallies  for 
ministers  and  lay  workers  leading  up 
to  the  conference  at  Hollister  next 
June. 

Those  attending  the  meeting  yester- 
day were  the  two  national  leaders, 
Doctor  Gillespie,  Doctor  Burger,  the 
Reverend  J.  H.  Jones,  Disciples  of 
Christ;  the  Reverend  J.  C.  Saylor,  M. 
E.  South,  of  Carthage;  John  S.  Brown 
of  Kansas  City,  American  Sunday 
School  union  representative;  F.  D. 
Carter  of  Aurora,  Church  of  God;  Mr. 
Drake,  Mr.  Wobus,  the  Reverend  F.  W. 
A.  Bosch,  Tabernacle  Presbyterian  pas- 


An  Opportunity 

to  Co-operate  in  the 
Work  of  the  Missionary 
Education  Movement 

is  Offered  to 
Community  Churches 

For  twenty- nine  years  this  in- 
terdenominational organization 
has  been  providing'  the  mission 
study  books  and  supplemental 
materials  that  have  been  used 
bj?  pra_etically  all  Protestant 
Churches.  Seventeen  denomina- 
tions are  contributing  to  its  sup- 
port. Community  groups  should 
also  bear  their  share.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  help  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  missionary  agencies. 

Write  for  information  to: 

Dr.  Gilbert  Q.  LeSourd 
150  Fifth  Ave., 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 


IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  Americans  Live  There 

One  Organization.  Four  Congre- 
gations. Balboa.  Christobal,  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations 
represented  in  this  church.  All  op- 
erating expenses  raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 
BUILDINGS  & EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK 
H.  MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York  City. 

ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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tor;  and  the  Reverend  A.  C.  Runge,  of 
Seymour,  Mo. — Springfield,  Mo.  Lead- 
er. 


Groton  Community  Parish  Has 
Birthday 

Two  years  ago  six  churches  went 
together  in  a western  New  York  area 
to  form  a larger  parish  known  as  Gro- 
ton Community  Parish.  The  experi- 
ment has  brought  new  life  to  the 
churches  involved.  So  happy  are  the 
different  congregations  involved  in 
the  enterprise  that  they  held  a union 
meeting  of  the  entire  parish  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  to  celebrate.  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Wyker,  wife  of  one  of  the  minis- 
ters, was  responsible  for  the  assem- 
bling of  a number  of  children  from 
various  points.  The  Larger  Parish  has 
been  distributing  copies  of  the  gospels 
and  encouraging  the  people  to  read 
religious  newspapers.  Baptist  units  in 
the  parish  have  subscribed  liberally 
to  the  Baptist  and  The  World  Tomor- 
row has  also  had  a wide  circulation. 


Firman  House  Changes  location 
St.  Mark’s  Federated  church,  of 
Chicago  conducts  Firman  House,  in 
which  a Mexican  congregation  wor- 
ships. The  church  recently  moved  to 
a new  location  and  the  new  building 
was  dedicated  on  Nov.  29.  The  church 
is  in  great  need  of  some  pianos  for 
the  House  and  of  clothing  for  the 
needy  people  that  are  served.  Lacy 
Sims  is  the  pastor  of  St.  Mark’s  church. 


Now  Serves  a Congregational 
Church 

C.  W.  Punter  has  served  several 
united  churches,  the  last  being  at  New 
Carlisle,  Ind.  He  is  now  the  pastor  of 
a Congregational  church,  at  Portland, 
Mich.  He  continues  to  be  interested 
in  the  community  church  movement. 


Invites  Jews  to  Brotherhood  Forum 
United  church  in  a suburb  of  Burl- 
ington, Vermont,  has  a brotherhood 
forum.  At  the  October  meeting  a 
speaker  who  had  just  returned  from 
Palestine  presented  the  situation  in 
that  interesting  country  and  spoke  on 
the  clases  between  Jews  and  Arabs. 
The  pastor  of  the  church,  A.  Ritchie 
Lowe  invited  a number  of  the  local 
Jewish  people  to  attend  the  meeting. 


This  Church  Helps  Us 
Potomac  Heights  Community 
church,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  main- 
tains a steady  circulation  for  The 
Community  Churchman.  O.  J.  Rand- 
all, former  board  member  of  the  Com- 
munity Church  Workers  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  remind  the  subscribers 
at  the  end  of  their  year  to  send  in 
their  renewals.  And  the  result  of  this 
is  a live  church  that  knows  itself  to 
be  on  the  right  track. 


Walsenburg  Church  to  he 
Congregational 

Community  church,  of  Walsenburg, 
Colo.,  has  accepted  an  affiliation  with 
the  Congregational-Christian  merger 
of  denominations.  It  is  stated  that 
money  grants  will  be  made  to  assist 
the  Walsenburg  church  in  the  financ- 
ing of  its  building  project.  At  Vista, 
Calif.,  a similar  action  has  been  taken, 
and  a grant  made  to  that  church. 


Proposed  Union  of  Methodists  and 
Presbyterians  Off 

The  proposed  unification  of  Method- 
ist Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  U.  S. 
A.  churches  has  been  considered  by  a 
special  commission.  The  commission 
decided  to  recommend  that  the  time 
was  not  ripe  for  such  a union  but  that 
each  household  should  first  become 
unified.  That  would  mean  a pan- 
Presbyterianism  and  a pan-Method- 
ism in  America  before  Presbyterians 
and  Methodists  got  together. 


Refinancing  For  Hard  Times 

The  First  Community  Church  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  announces  the  com- 
pletion of  a successful  Bond  Issue  to 
re-finance  the  church  building  pro- 
gram. The  original  indebtedness  had 
been  over-s  ubscribed  twice,  but 
churches  like  all  other  institutions 
have  fallen  upon  “evil  times”  and  good 
pledges  in  days  of  depression  have  not 
been  met.  In  the  “bond  issue” 
scheme  of  refinancing,  the  members 
of  the  church  and  congregation  them- 
selves will  hold  the  first  mortgage  in- 
stead of  a local  insurance  company, 
thereby  saving  the  church  a large 
share  of  the  annual  interest  budget. 

The  amount  of  the  bond  issue  was 
$150,000.00  at  5%.  The  new  classifica- 
tion taxation  program,  passed  by  the 
state  legislature  makes  the  principle 
of  these  bonds  non-taxable.  The  au- 
thorities of  the  church  had  this  fi- 
nancing scheme  on  its  way  even  be- 
fore the  bill  had  been  signed  by  the 
governor  of  the  state. 

In  the  literature  sent  out  by  the 
church  introducing  the  new  scheme 
the  church  distinctly  says:  “The  sub- 
scriptions to  this  bond  issue  are  not  in 
any  way  to  be  regarded  as  a gift,  but 
merely  a 5%  non-taxable,  safe  invest- 
ment in  a community  project  to  be  fi- 
nanced largely  by  community  people.” 

“The  entire  bond  issue  is  to  be  divid- 
ed into  approximately  four  groups  of 
5,  10,  15  and  20  year  maturities,  with 
provisions  giving  the  Trustees  of  First 
Community  Church  the  right  to  call 
bonds  before  final  maturity  on  six 
months  published  notice.” 

The  remarkable  part  of  the  success 
of  this  new  scheme  was  that  the  “re- 
financing” was  done  by  the  people 
themselves  with  no  high-powered 
salesman  for  organization  imported  to 
do  the  work.  This  in  times  in  which 
the  business  world  is  passing  with 
much  of  the  available  capital  of  the 
people  tied  up  in  savings  banks  is  no 
little  achievement. 

A limited  number  of  the  copies  of 
the  printed  material  for  re-financing 
is  available  at  the  Community  Church 
Workers’  office  and  may  be  had  for 
the  asking.  Churches  in  Ohio  and 
in  such  states  as  have  laws  of  taxation 
similar  to  the  Ohio  laws  will  be  parti- 
cularly interested  in  what  one  church 
has  done. 

The  church  from  whose  ministry 
Rev.  Oliver  C.  Weist  comes  to  the 
Community  Church  Workers  as  As- 
sociate Secretary  for  Field  Work  is 
now  in  the  process  of  finding  a new 
minister.  With  the  church  re-financ- 
ed and  with  a new  manse  or  parsonage 
First  Community  Church  presents  a 
very  interesting  field. 


Iowa  Notes 

Associated  Church,  of  Hawarden. 
Iowa,  was  the  scene  of  a very  happy 
homecoming  on  November  8th  in  com- 
memoration of  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  organizing  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  one  of  the  two  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Associated  Church. 
William  Wallace,  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D., 
brought  the  sermon  of  the  morning. 
Mr.  Wallace  was  a former  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  for  five  years 
prior  to  1904.  In  the  afternoon  a very 
interesting  fellowship  program  was 
held  in  which  a number  of  visiting 
pastors  and  former  members  took 
part,  among  whom  were  Edwin  Booth, 
of  Sheldon,  a former  pastor  of  the 


A Great  Source  of  Information  Inter- 
national And  Interdenominational. 
The  Missionary  Review  of  The 
World 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  interesting 
articles,  stirring  editorials,  profuse  illustrations, 
published  each  month  in  the  REVIEW.  Well 
known  writers,  familiar  with  the  progress  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  in  every 
land  give  you  a better  understanding  of  the 
vast  subject  of  Missions.  The  REVIEW  de- 
scribes methods  of  awakening  interest  in 
churches  and  missionary  societies  as  well  as 
reviewing  the  best  and  latest  missionary  books. 

Take  Advantage  of  This  Combination 
Offer 

The  Missionary  Review  of 

the  World $2.50 

The  Community  Churchman 1.00 


$3.50 

Both  for  $2.75 — Save  75c 

Why  not  present  these  Magazines  as 
Christmas  Gifts  to  Friends?  Mail  this 
coupon  today. 


Send  for  This 

INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

using  sanitary  waxed  paper 
cups.  Aluminum  T ray 
(higlily  polished)  filled  with 
36  paper  cups  and  72  extra 
paper  cups  sent  postpaid 
for  $5.25.  Cover  $2.40. 
Bread  Plate  $1.45.  Extra 
paper  cups  60  cts  per  100. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address. 

THOMAS  COMMUNION  SERVICE, 
Box  C-C,  Lima,  Ohio 


DOES  YOUR  CHURCH 
HAVE  A HEAVY 
MORTGAGE? 

— or — 

Do  You  Need  a 
New  Building? 

* * 

Marts  & Lundy  have 

raised  over  $180,000,000 
for  philanthropic  and  religious 
purposes 

$ Jfc 

MARTS  & LUNDY,  Inc. 

521  Fifth  Ave.  17  N.  Hi«h  St. 

New  York  City  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Associated  Church.  A social  hour  and 
refreshments  in  the  church  parlors 
followed  this  program.  In  announc- 
ing this  service  a special  church  bul- 
letin was  used.  A frontis — piece  in 
colors  showing  an  interior  view  of 
Westminister  Abbey  was  followed  on 
the  other  pages  by  complete  programs 
of  the  services,  announcements  and  a 
full  directory  of  all  the  pastors  of  both 
the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
Churches  up  to  the  time  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  present  combined 
church  in  1921  and  then  a roster  of 
the  pastors  of  the  present  organiza- 
tion. 


Clifton  E.  Rash,  pastor  of  First  Fed- 
erated Church  of  Des  Moines,  was  one 
of  a committee  of  ten  representatives 
of  the  various  civic  groups  of  the  city 
to  investigate  gambling  conditions  in 
the  city.  The  groups  which  partici- 
pated in  a special  meeting  Saturday 
night,  November  21,  were  the  Ministe- 
rial Association,  the  Council  of 
Churches,  the  W.  T.  C.  U.,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  and  the  P.  T.  A.  The 
investigation  is  the  result  of  publicity 
growing  out  of  the  Kiddie  Kidnapping 
case. 


The  Campfire  Girls,  an  organization 
connected  with  the  Federated  Church, 
of  Gilman,  Iowa,  are  soliciting  and 
repairing  broken  toys  which  they  pro- 
pose to  send  to  an  orphanage  home 
for  Christmas  presents  for  the  young- 
sters who  might  otherwise  miss  some 


of  the  joys  of  the  season.  Prof.  Stacy, 
of  the  Iowa  State  College,  of  Ames, 
spoke  at  this  church  early  in  Novem- 
ber on  a rural  church  survey  made  in 
Marshall  County  earlier  in  the  year. 


The  many  friends  of  Upper  Iowa 
University,  Fayette,  among  the  Com- 
munity Church  Workers  of  Iowa,  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  Dr.  Arthur  E. 
Bennett,  of  Des  Moines,  was  named 
as  president  of  the  college  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  trustees  held  on  Tuesday, 
November  17.  Dean  Bennett,  as  he  is 
known  to  his  Iowa  friends,  has  had 
a long  and  active  career  in  education- 
al and  religious  work  in  Iowa  and  else- 
where, including  thirteen  years  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  school 
he  now  heads,  from  1899  to  1913.  Dean 
Bennett  assumed  his  duties  as  presi- 
dent on  December  first,  succeeding  the 
late  Dr.  John  W.  Dickman,  who  pass- 
ed away  last  August.  Of  recent  years 
Dr.  Bennett  has  been  working  with 
the  Sunday  Alliance  organization  in 
this  state.  He  has  supplied  in  the  pul- 
pits of  various  federated  churches  and 
in  many  ways  shown  his  sypmathy 
with  the  community  work. 


On  Sunday,  November  22,  the  Sun- 
day School  of  Union  Church,  of  Jama- 
ica, presented  to  the  Sunday  School 
of  Federated  Church,  of  Union,  Iowa, 
a beautiful  vase  and  boquet  of  artifi- 
cial flowers  typical  of  the  fall  season, 
as  winners  in  the  recently  concluded 
contest  between  the  two  Sunday 


Schools.  The  contest  and  having  the 
same  student  pastor,  each  on  half 
time  basis  has  brought  about  a fine 
spirit  of  common  interest  and  good 
feeling  between  the  two  organizations 
and  a joint  church  picnic  some  time 
next  summer,  probably  at  the  ledges, 
near  Boone,  is  being  considered. 


On  Saturday,  November  14,  Federat- 
ed Church,  of  Union  was  called  on  to 
mourn  the  passing  away  of  Mr.  E.  F. 
Rogers,  a talented  musician  who  had 
given  years  of  valuable  service  to  the 
church  and  Sunday  School  as  choir 
and  orchertsa  leader. 


Powder  Mill  Workers  in  Community 
Church 

The  workers  of  the  DuPont  Powder 
Mill  are  a considerable  section  of  the 
constituency  of  the  community  church 
of  Ashburn,  Mo.  This  church  has 
preaching  every  two  weeks.  F.  J.  Free- 
land is  pastor.  On  the  Sundays  when 
there  is  no  preaching  a Sunday  eve- 
ning Bible  class  is  a feature.  The 
edifice  was  erected  in  1928.  The  powd- 
er mill  was  closed  recently  and  this 
has  resulted  in  some  loss  of  popula- 
tion. 


No  Depression  in  this  Church 
Community  church,  of  Rio  Hondo, 
Texas,  reports  a good  year.  The  mem- 
bership has  increased  by  thirty-five 
members.  The  Sunday  school  and 
Christian  Endeavor  society  have  also 
grown.  Thomas  Jaynes  is  the  pastor. 


HYMNS  of  the  CHRISTIAN  LIFE 


Edited  by  MILTON  S.  LITTLEFIELD,  D.D. 

The  most  usable,  satisfactory  and  beautiful 
hymnal  before  the  churches 
Price,  single  copy  $2.00  — $135.00  per  100 


The  HYMNAL  for 

By  two  friends  of  youth 

Milton  S.  Littlefield  and  Margaret  Slattery 

Contains  the  hymns,  new  and  old,  which  all  young  people 
should  know.  The  high  points  of  Christian  experience 
covering  18  centuries  are  in  this  book — 62  hymns  are  from 
the  20th  century. 


A rich  selection  of  the  ageless  hymns. 

Hymns  set  to  the  right  tunes. 

New  hymns  voicing  the  social  consciousness. 
Words  within  the  music  staff. 

Chronological  index. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE 

Single  copy  $1.25  — — — $75.00  per  100 

Examination  copies  of  either  book  or  both  on  application 

A.  S,  BARNES  and  COMPANY 
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Some  Depression  Facts 

By  Clift  Titus,  Joplin,  Mo. 

We  are  sure  this  depression  is  real.  It  is  not  just  a 
state  of  mind.  It  is  very  serious  in  some  of  its  aspects.  It 
must  be  faced  squarely  and  met  intelligently. 

On  the  other  hand  some  very  unreal  aspects  have  de- 
veloped from  it  which  are  states  of  mind,  but  which,  never- 
theless, are  very  harmful  in  their  effect.  Exaggerations, 
fear  and  utter  disregard  of  the  soundness  of  America’s  gov- 
ernment are  some  of  these  harmful  aspects. 

Let’s  calmly  face  some  depression  facts: 

In  the  first  place  the  unemployment  situation  has  been 
exaggerated.  It  is  bad  enough  without  exaggeration  but  it 
certainly  should  not  be  made  to  appear  worse  than  it  is. 
We  are  told  that  six  million  men  are  out  of  work.  That  is 
surely  a bad  situation.  But  we  must  remember  that  we  al- 
ways have  about  two  million  out  of  regular  employment. 

The  common  belief  is  that  all  salaries  have  been  slash- 
ed so  that  most  workers  who  still  have  their  jobs  can  barely 
live.  Many  salaries  have  been  cut,  it  has  been  absolutely 
necessary.  On  the  other  hand  many  salaries  have  not  been 
cut  at  all. 

Furthermore,  in  connection  with  salary  cuts,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  most  commodities  have  become  much 
cheaper  and  that  many  salaries  after  they  are  cut  will  buy 
just  as  much  as  they  did  with  the  old  prices  before  they 
were  cut.  In  fact,  for  thousands  of  salaried  men  and  wo- 
men there  is  no  depression  at  all;  their  dollars  go  farther 
than  ever. 

We  constantly  hear  talk  about  how  many  people  will 
starve  to  death  this  coming  winter.  This  is  bosh!  Last 
winter,  with  hard  times  and  following  a year  of  drouth  no 
one  starved  to  death.  This  year  an  abundance  of  food  is  on 
hand.  Farmers  can  feed  themselves  and  their  stock  where- 
as last  winter  many  of  them  had  to  be  helped.  Or,  some  one 
to  tell  us  that  everybody  is  just  about  to  rise  up  in  revolu- 
tion. More  careful  and  deliberate  investigation  would  re- 
veal that  in  most  places  in  our  country  the  forces  of  the 
community  are  ready  to  help  those  who  need  it  and  that 
no  one  need  to  exist  in  want.  What  the  times  demand  is  a 
facing  of  facts  without  fear. 
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The  United  Church  Meets  Its  Critics 

Criticism  is  the  crucible  in  which  a new  idea  must 
always  be  tested.  The  interdenominational  church 
should  not  object  to  the  kind  of  critical  examination 
that  is  given  to  all  new  things.  All  it  has  a right  to 
ask  is  that  criticism  should  be  honest  and  motivated  by 
a desire  to  come  at  the  truth. 

Probably  the  first  criticism  that  a proposal  for  a 
united  church  meets  is  that  it  will  not  work.  Not  over 
two  years  ago  a bishop  of  the  middle  west  wrote  a lay- 
man that  he  did  not  know  of  a successful  federated 
church  in  America.  As  there  were  federated  churches  in 
his  own  diocese  that  had  lasted  for  ten  or  fifteen  years 
and  had  immeasurably  improved  church  conditions  in 
their  community,  one  can  only  reply  that  the  bishop  did 
not  know  as  much  as  he  ought  to. 

What  is  a successful  church?  The  common  meas- 
uring stick  would  be  to  count  audiences  and  new  mem- 
bers and  to  examine  the  church  budgets.  The  com- 
munity church  has  no  difficulty  in  meeting  such  super- 
ficial tests  as  these.  When  the  people  of  a village  get 
together  in  one  congregation  the  gregariousness  of 
human  nature  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  combined 
congregation  is  bigger  than  the  sum  total  of  the  con- 
gregations uniting.  And  people  join  such  a church 
more  readily  for  usually  the  terms  of  membership  omit 
some  of  the  narrow  implications  of  creeds  and  dicipline 
books.  The  easiest  thing  of  all  is  for  a united  church  to 
show  improvement  in  church  finance.  Most  united 
churches  are  in  a field  where  church  life  has  come  to 
a stand-still.  Where  the  old  system  was  a complete 
failure,  the  community  church  must  have  some  credit 
if  it  has  any  success  at  all. 

But  the  success  of  a church  is  something  that  can- 
not be  put  down  in  year-book  figures.  Does  a united 
church  serve  its  community  better?  Are  people  more 
neighborly  when  church  competition  is  eliminated? 
Does  the  love  of  God  more  abound?  These  are  the  real 
tests.  The  community  church  of  any  type  must  stand 
or  fall  as  these  tests  are  applied. 

The  critic  of  the  united  church  often  talks  about  a 
compromise  of  convictions  that  are  supposed  to  be 
fundamental  to  the  Christian’s  life.  Most  people  in  a 
federated  or  a union  church  do  not  feel  that  they  have 
compromised  anything.  The  Disciple  or  Baptist  has  not 
compromised  his  right  to  teach  immersion  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  to  see  that  they  secure  it.  All  he  has  given 
up  is  a willingness  to  disfellowship  people  who  do  not 
agree  with  him.  It  is  one  thing  to  show  that  baptism 
in  New  Testament  times  may  have  been  in  the  form  of 
immersion.  It  is  another  to  show  that  this  form  was 
revealed  by  Jesus  and  the  apostles  as  important  enough 
to  be  the  ground  of  dividing  the  church.  This  has  never 
been  shown,  and  cannot  be  shown.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  Presbyterian  in  the  community  church  should 
not  continue  to  be  a high  Calvinist  if  he  wants  to,  only 
we  hope  he  will  not  believe  that  God’s  election  of  the 
redeemed  is  shut  up  to  men  of  his  sort.  Nor  need  we 
cramp  the  style  of  the  Methodist  who  may  want  to  say 
“Amen”  when  the  preacher  hits  a high  spot.  Only  let 
him  not  think  that  his  silent  neighbor  has  no  piety. 


The  big  things  in  Christianity,  perhaps  the  things 
most  surely  true,  are  those  on  which  we  have  agree- 
ment. The  uncertain  things  on  which  we  have  divided 
are  apt  to  be  the  less  important.  But  even  in  these 
matters,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  individual  in  a 
community  church  should  not  believe  as  much  as  he 
will.  Only  now  he  is  no  longer  in  a position  to  dis- 
fellowship the  man  who  differs.  If  the  only  right  he 
gives  up  is  the  right  to  disfellowship,  he  has  not  given 
up  much. 

The  sincere  critic  of  the  community  church  often 
imagines  practical  difficulties  that  are  not  really  inher- 
ent in  the  situation.  He  cannot  see  where  a united 
church  would  get  a minister.  In  practice  the  difficulty 
is  for  a minister  to  find  the  united  church  in  which  he 
would  like  to  serve.  Hundreds  of  men  await  such  an 
opportunity  today.  The  critic  sees  difficulty  in  making 
a united  church  missionary.  In  practice  a pastor  with 
missionary  spirit  finds  that  a united  church  saves 
enough  money  on  local  expenses  to  be  able  to  do  more 
for  missions  instead  of  less. 

More  frequent  is  the  charge  that  the  united  church 
is  the  beginning  of  a new  denomination.  Some  say  it 
is  already  a new  denomination.  If  that  be  true  then 
we  have  the  peculiar  fact  that  in  Ohio  a state  council 
of  churches  which  has  helped  set  up  many  united 
churches  has  been  furthering  the  cause  of  the  new  de- 
nomination with  the  almost  unanimous  support  of  the 
pastors  of  the  state.  In  Massachusetts  the  same  thing 
has  been  going  on.  In  other  states  we  find  denomin- 
ational officials  conferring  on  the  establishment  of 
various  kinds  of  united  churches.  Are  the  religious 
leaders  of  America  set  on  putting  a new  denomination 
in  the  field,  or  do  they  see  the  united  church  as  some- 
thing quite  different  from  a new  denomination?  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  the  latter. 

The  ministers  of  community  and  federated  church- 
es are  almost  all  of  them  in  fellowship  with  one  of  the 
denominations.  The  missionary  money  of  these 
churches  is  given  mostly  to  denominational  agencies. 
The  relationships  of  united  churches  with  the  Christian 
movements  of  the  day  is  cordial  and  effective.  One 
cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  this  talk  of  a new  de- 
nomination is  sometimes  disingenuous.  It  is  throwing 
dust  in  the  air. 

Were  the  only  defenders  of  the  union,  community 
and  federated  churches  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
these  churches,  it  would  be  an  indication  that  after  all 
this  new  movement  in  American  Christianity  is  not  a 
success.  But  one  finds  references  in  the  new  books 
to  the  community  church  which  are  commendatory  even 
though  sometimes  cautious.  Theological  seminaries  ar- 
range to  have  the  new  idea  studied  in  a friendly  way. 
Great  Christian  leaders  not  in  a community  church 
do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  the  interdenominational 
church  the  most  significant  religious  movement  of  the 
time. 

The  final  test  of  anything  is  its  usefulness.  More 
than  two  thousand  churches  with  an  interdenomin- 
ational fellowship  are  engaged  in  a great  laboratory  ex- 
periment. Some  of  these  churches  are  fifteen  years  old 
or  more.  By  the  time  a whole  generation  has  passed 
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and  we  are  able  to  see  what  a united  program  does  to 
worship,  evangelism,  religious  education,  ethical  stan- 
dards, community  service  and  missions — to  mention 
only  a few  of  the  great  Christian  interests — then  we 
shall  know  whether  the  critics  of  the  community 
church  are  right  or  not. 

In  the  meantime  the  experiment  is  certainly  worth 
the  making.  We  talked  about  it  for  fifty  years  and  did 
nothing.  Then  suddenly  we  decided  the  time  had  come 
to  put  our  talk  into  action.  If  this  new  thing  be  of 
men,  it  will  come  to  naught.  But  if  it  be  of  God,  then 
no  critic  will  be  able  to  prevail  against  it.  Time  will  tell. 


History  And  Economics 

The  lack  of  understanding  of  elementary  econom- 
ics and  of  the  lessons  of  American  history  is  all  too  ap- 
parent in  men  of  whom  we  have  a right  to  expect  some- 
thing better.  We  are  told  things  these  days  about  the 
panics  of  the  past  that  every  school  boy  knows  to  be 
untrue. 

America  has  been  having  recurring  depressions 
about  every  ten  years.  It  is  a simple  matter  to  go  back 
over  the  pages  of  history  and  learn  something  from 
them.  The  statement  often  made  these  days  that  no 
panic  ever  lasts  over  three  years  is  shown  to  be  false. 
The  bad  panics  of  the  past  have  lasted  as  long  as  seven 
years.  The  years  of  depression  have  usually  covered  a 
longer  period  than  the  years  of  “boom”  times. 

Before  each  of  these  periods  of  depression  there 
has  been  a boom  market.  Very  often  the  depression  is 
connected  with  a war,  either  our  own  war  or  some- 
body’s else  war.  War  throws  industry  out  of  step.  No- 
toriously the  World  War  encouraged  the  people  of 
America  to  bring  more  farm  land  into  cultivation  than 
was  needed  and  more  machinery  into  industrial  opera- 
tion than  could  be  profitably  operated. 

What  we  need  now  days  is  not  a lot  of  Polyanna 
philosophy  from  some  publicity  bureau  in  Washington 
or  New  York,  but  some  reading  of  American  history  and 
economics.  It  is  all  right  to  play  “the  glad  game”  with 
some  things,  but  not  with  our  national  problems. 

We  shall  hope  for  better  times  when  our  citizens 
stay  home  from  “pep”  meetings  gotten  up  by  the 
luncheon  clubs,  and  start  to  read  something  that  will 
throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  our  problems. 


The  Beer  Hysteria 

The  past  ten  years  has  been  a succession  of  hys- 
terias. We  got  the  “red”  scare  and  the  last  years  of 
the  Wilson  administration  were  marked  by  the  deport- 
ation of  men  from  this  country  whose  only  offense 
was  the  holding  of  unorthodox  opinions.  Then  Klan 
orators  got  us  all  excited  about  the  “menace”  of  Jews, 
Catholics,  and  negroes.  Some  of  the  mass  meetings  and 
orations  of  that  period  seem  just  like  a bad  dream.  We 
had  a year  or  two  of  alarm  over  “youth”  and  solemnly 
declared  that  youth  had  gone  into  “revolt”  when  youth 
was  about  the  only  sane  section  of  the  community  left. 
We  took  up  the  old  theme  of  woman’s  dress,  which  has 
been  a topic  with  orators  ever  since  the  days  of  Isaiah, 
and  declared  that  our  modesty  was  shocked.  The  ten 
years  past  has  been  just  one  hysteria  after  another.  It 
has  been  typical  post-war  psychology. 

Just  now  we  are  in  another  hysteria.  We  are  “beer- 
conscious.” Men  in  public  offices  and  upon  the  floors 
of  legislative  bodies  make  asses  of  themselves  by  talk- 
ing grandiloquently  about  the  fundamental  rights  of 
man  and  connecting  all  this  talk  up  with  beer.  Coal 
miners’  families  shiver  in  the  cold.  Mooney  sits  in 


prison  on  a charge  that  everybody  knows  now  was  made 
by  perjured  testimony.  The  rights  of  free  speech  are 
everywhere  threatened.  But  the  only  liberty  our  makers 
of  hysteria  know  about  is  the  right  to  guzzle  beer. 

One  day  this  hysteria  will  pass  as  the  others  have 
done.  We  shall  realize  then  that  we  have  been  victims 
of  a new  set  of  propagandists.  Will  this  realization  cure 
us  of  following  the  hysteria-makers?  Not  at  all.  We 
shall  just  be  following  a new  band  wagon  off  on  some 
new  junket. 


A Survey  of  the  Surveys 

The  fad  with  missionary  executives  in  recent  years 
has  been  surveys.  About  everything  under  the  sun  has 
been  surveyed.  We  are  solemnly  assured  in  advance 
that  this  survey  will  inaugurate  new  policies.  Then  the 
world  jogs  along  as  usual  and  the  surveys  are  locked  up 
in  an  office. 

With  regard  to  American  Christianity  we  needed  no 
surveys  to  prove  that  we  are  wasting  millions  of  dollars 
on  competitive  effort.  Denominational  funds  are  pitted 
against  each  other  all  over  America.  In  spite  of  the 
surveys  and  the  talk,  the  situation  is  but  little  im- 
proved. It  would  seem  that  just  so  long  as  these  de- 
nominational funds  are  raised,  they  will  continue  to  be 
wasted. 

Perhaps  the  only  thing  that  will  end  this  will  be  a 
givers’  strike.  That  would  be  too  bad,  for  some  per- 
fectly good  enterprises  would  suffer  along  with  the 
bad.  For  not  all  the  money  we  give  to  home  missions 
is  spent  in  a competitive  way.  But  one  of  these  days  we 
shall  wake  up  to  see  what  we  shall  see.  The  kind  of 
business  man  who  has  reconstructed  his  own  budget 
will  one  of  these  days  give  the  church  budgets  not  only 
a “once-over”  but  a “twice-over.” 

In  the  meantime  let  us  declare  a moratorium  on 
surveys.  It  is  time  to  stay  home  and  survey  our  surveys. 
We  confess  ourselves  to  be  somewhat  in  the  mood  of  an 
old  farmer  who  was  being  visited  by  the  county  agent 
for  the  first  time.  The  young  agent  announced  him- 
self thus,  “I  have  come  to  show  you  how  to  be  a 
better  farmer.”  “Wall,”  said  the  farmer  adjusting  his 
cud,  “I  reckon  you  would  better  go  along.  I know  how 
to  farm  better  than  I do.” 


Copies  of  the  Community  Churchman  will  be  sent 
out  to  any  minister  who  will  see  that  they  are  distribut- 
ed with  a good  word  of  introduction.  Each  church 
should  have  a literature  chairman  who  would  take  sub- 
scriptions for  recommended  papers. 


Send  five  cents  for  the  New  Year  sermon  preached 
in  Park  Ridge  Community  church  entitled  “Opportun- 
ities of  the  New  Year.”  This  is  a study  of  contempor- 
ary conditions. 


A dog  barks  and  bites  when  he  fears.  A man  who 
fears  no  one  on  earth  would  consider  it  too  troublesome 
even  to  summon  up  anger  against  one  who  is  vainly 
trying  to  injure  him.  The  sun  does  not  wreak  venge- 
ance upon  little  children  who  throw  dust  at  him.  They 
only  harm  themselves  in  the  act. — Gandhi. 


Two  Congregational  churches,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
which  grew  out  of  a split  in  the  old  Central  Congrega- 
tonal  church,  were  united  recently  when  the  menbers  of 
the  Old  Central  church  and  the  United  church  merged 
their  forces  under  the  name  Congregational  Christian 
church,  with  Dr.  William  T.  McElveen  as  minister. 
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Time  and  Timeless 

By  Carl  S.  Weist,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Time  and  timeless.  There  are  few  concepts  that  so 
completely  grip  my  mind  as  these.  I have  tried  to 
analyze.  Perhaps  it  is  because  time  is  such  a common 
experience  of  our  every  day  life.  We  live  by  time;  catch 
trains  by  it,  and  miss  them;  arise  in  the  morning  by 
the  inexorable  gong  of  the  Big  or  Little  Ben,  and  go  to 
sleep  at  night  with  our  eyes  on  the  dial.  “What  is  the 
time?”  we  ask  a dozen  times  a day.  “Have  you  time?” 
is  continually  on  our  tongues.  We  walk  down  the 
streets  and  faces  of  large  clocks  proclaim  the  tick  of 
time  and  we  hasten  our  footsteps.  Some  of  us  are  dog- 
ged by  the  spectre,  time;  we  are  always  a little  late; 
late  at  meetings,  thereby  wasting  precious  minutes  for 
others;  late  at  dinner  thereby  exasperating  the  cook 
just  a little,  who  has  kept  her  eyes  on  time;  late  to 
church  thereby  jostling  away  just  a bit  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  worship  for  others  and  losing  some  of  the  rich 
moments  of  silence  ourselves.  Time  never  leaves  us  nor 
forsakes  us;  it  is  something  we  have  with  us  always; 
we  have  so  much  of  it  and  yet  most  of  us  seem  to  save 
so  little.  One  day  in  a period  of  extreme  haste  I can 
remember  thinking  that  my  idea  of  Heaven  was  a place, 
state,  or  condition,  where  I should  have  all  the  time  I 
need  or  want  to  sit  down  peacefully  away  from  the 
telephone  (I  hope  there  are  none  in  heaven,  with  apol- 
ogies to  those  who  may  happen  to  own  telephone  stock) 
— all  the  time  I want  to  sit  down  and  chat  with  my 
friends. 

Early  and  late  you  and  I are  driven  by  this  thing 
called  time.  It  is  a hard  taskmaster.  From  birth,  when 
the  minute  is  chalked  up  on  the  nurse’s  chart,  to  child- 
hood; from  childhood  to  youth;  from  youth  to  middle 
age;  from  middle  age  to  age;  from  age  to  the  moment 
when  the  time  of  passing  is  recorded,  we  are  haunted  by 
the  ghosts  of  successive  revolutions  on  this  dial  of  life 
with  mathematical  markings.  Today,  so  fearful  are  we 
to  escape  this  dial,  we  even  carry  watches  on  our  wrists 
that  we  may  not  lose  time. 

I said  it  may  be  it  is  because  time  is  so  common 
that  it  grips  my  mind  so  completely.  It  may  be  also 
that  it  is  because  it  is  so  mysterious.  It  is  like  exam- 
ining the  stars  to  look  into  this  ever-present  reality 
called  time.  When  we  look  at  the  heavens  and  try  to 
realize  that  light  travels  200,000  miles  per  second  and 
that  the  light  we  see  called  a star  has  been  speeding 
toward  us  for  millions  of  years,  and  try  to  conceive  how 
far  away  that  sun  must  be,  and  how  illimitable  is  this 
which  we,  for  want  of  a better  word,  term  space,  a feel- 
ing of  awe  comes  over  us,  which  is  akin  to  that  which 
steals  over  one  when  we  hold  time  up  to  the  magnify- 
ing glass.  For  when  we  hold  it  up,  there  is  nothing 
there.  It  has  vanished.  If  we  do  not  think  so,  just  try 
it.  I say,  “Now  I am  speaking.”  Where  was  the  “now” 
in  that  sentence?  While  I was  saying  those  four  words, 
something  was  happening.  The  second  hand  was  speed- 
ing; it  never  stops  in  fact.  When  I put  my  finger  down 
on  it,  it  has  slipped  on  to  the  next  second.  I frantically 
follow  it,  but  I never  overtake  the  now. 

Some  wise  men  say,  therefore,  that  there  is  no 
present  moment.  What  we  call  the  present  is  made  up 
of  past,  present  and  future.  And  that  which  we  call  the 
present  may  be  further  subdivided  into  past,  present 
and  future.  And  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Exactly  that:  in- 
finity. Is  there  something  of  infinity  in  every  moment 
of  time? — if  we  cannot  find  it  when  we  look  for  it,  can- 
not define  it,  and  when  we  think  we  have  it,  discover 


it  evaporating  constantly  into  thin  air? 

When  the  new  year  bells  ring,  we  are  sometimes 
so  exuberantly  shouting  Happy  New  Year  at  each  other 
that  we  quite  lose  the  significance  of  the  event  itself. 
But  after  the  first  enthusiasm  has  waned,  serious 
thoughts  come  welling  up  from  that  deep  abyss  which 
some  of  us  call  eternity.  What  is  the  meaning  of  life? 
After  all  what  is  the  use  of  all  our  striving?  Have  we 
missed  something  during  these  years  that  was  fund- 
amental? Where  are  we  tending  and  why?  Have  we  a 
right  to  be  alive? 

Let  us  think  about  time  and  its  passing  in  relation 
to  our  life.  What  do  we  know  about  it  that  will  be  use- 
ful for  us  to  consider. 

Among  other  things  time  comes  to  us  dressed  in 
the  robe  of  change.  You  and  I fight  it,  but  change  is 
merciless.  When  we  were  children  we  wanted  to  keep 
Christmas  day  forever.  I remember  now,  how  sad  I 
was  as  a child  to  realize  that  when  this  long  looked  for 
day  arrived,  it  was  no  longer  than  any  other  day. 
Twelve  o’clock  came  so  soon,  four  o’clock,  night,  bed. 
The  clock  ticked  faster  that  day,  in  fact,  leaving  me 
with  the  sad  thought  that  it  was  all  over.  Have  you  ex- 
perienced this  as  your  days  have  run  on?  The  inability 
to  keep  things  just  as  they  are,  is  baffling,  particularly 
when  things  are  happy  and  joyous.  There  is  something 
down  in  our  hearts  that  fights  change  tooth  and  nail. 
We  would  like  to  look  upon  the  same  streets  or  roads  all 
our  lives  and  through  eternity;  we  would  like  to  have 
the  old  church,  just  as  it  was.  There  is  something  so 
warming  about  the  old.  It  ties  us  to  a past  that  is  dear 
in  memory,  and  somehow  supports  our  spirits.  We  love 
old  friends  best;  they  know  us  and  we  know  them.  They 
have  seen  us  in  our  joyous  and  sad  moods,  in  moments 
of  failure  and  hours  of  triumph.  They  know  all  about  us 
and  love  us  just  the  same.  We  would  hold  them  forever, 
just  as  they  are. 

But  time  says  “No.”  With  the  moving  van  it  comes 
and  takes  us  away  from  our  old  haunts,  from  our  old 
church,  from  our  dearest  friends,  and  we  are  sad  of 
heart,  for  with  them  go  a part  of  our  lives.  We  will 
never  be  the  same  again,  we  think,  and  indeed  we  are 
not. 

Nothing  is  the  same  at  two  succeeding  moments. 
That  is  what  time  does  to  this  old  world.  It  may  be  an 
abstraction,  but  it  is  a ruthless  abstraction.  Some  day 
we  go  rushing  joyously  back  to  the  old  farm  where  boy- 
hood or  girlhood  days  were  spent.  We  stop  at  the  cem- 
etery to  read  the  names — Brunner,  the  old  country 
school  master  whose  gift  of  a prize  book,  aroused  in  our 
young  mind  a love  for  poetry;  Myers,  whose  farm  ad- 
joined ours  and  whose  genial  kindness  and  thoughtful- 
ness did  so  much  to  make  our  boyhood  happy.  We  leave 
our  calling  cards  of  silent  tears  at  the  cemetery,  and 
search  for  some  joyous  scenes.  Surely  the  swimming 
hole  will  be  left.  The  creek  will  not  have  changed.  But 
it  has.  Changed  completely.  The  old  gravel  bank  is 
gone;  the  water  flows  in  ripples  where  once  we  jumped 
or  dived.  Some  boys,  bound  for  it,  tell  us  that  the 
swimming  hole  is  a half  mile  up-stream.  But  the  same 
water  is  there.  No,  the  water  is  not  there.  That  water 
we  knew  has  gone  by;  the  creek  is  new;  bank,  stream, 
bed,  trees,  everything  has  changed. 

And  as  we  gaze,  longingly  at  what  was  once  the  old 
scene,  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  thought  that  it  is 
not  only  the  creek  that  has  changed.  We  have  chang- 
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ed;  we  are  not  the  same  as  we  were  when  we  dived 
gleefully  into  the  delicious,  cooling  stream.  Our  bodies 
have  changed:  our  minds  have  changed:  our  world  has 
changed:  our  attitudes,  viewpoints — all  have  changed. 
Turning  away  wiser  and  sadder  we  know  that  time  is 
change. 

As  the  years  roll  on  the  deep  experiences  of  our 
lives  transform  the  very  texture  of  our  souls.  A great 
sorrow  makes  the  world  look  different  to  us;  the  things 
in  which  we  found  joy  no  longer  lend  us  happiness.  The 
landscape  in  so  short  a time  has  not  perceptibly  alter- 
ed; it  is  we  who  are  looking  through  new  eyes  of  serious 
reflection,  through  eyes  that  project  from  the  inner- 
most soul  a new  vision.  The  picture  we  see  out  there  is 
the  picture  in  our  own  hearts.  A great  joy  may  do  this 
for  us.  It  lends  its  own  thrilling  qualities  to  the  famil- 
iar and  places  a halo  of  happiness  around  every  com- 
mon thing.  Thus  do  we  change  with  the  swift-gliding 
years.  We  know  one  thing  certainly  about  time:  time  is 
change. 

But  there  is  something  else  about  time  that  haunts 
us.  Time  never  turns  back  upon  itself.  Once  gone,  it 
is  gone  forever.  There  are  ratchets  on  the  wheels  of  the 
day  that  will  not  let  it  move  backward. 

Shall  I ever  again  recover?  No,  Ameil,  those  dreams 
again  recover  the  prodigious  dreams  which  I heretofore 
had;  as  in  a day  of  my  youth,  seated  in  the  dawn  under 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  Fauncigny,  or  as  once  on  the 
mountain  above  Lavey,  under  the  mid-day  sun,  lying 
at  the  foot  of  a tree  and  visited  by  three  butterflies,  or 
as  once  upon  the  sands  of  the  North  Sea  lying  prone 
upon  the  beach,  my  attention  wandering  through  the 
Milky  Way,  reveries  grandiose,  immortal,  world-wide,  in 
which  one  bears  the  universe  in  his  breast,  touches  the 
stars  or  possesses  the  infinite?  Moments  divine,  hours 
of  ecastasy  when  thought  wings  its  way  from  world  to 
world,  penetrates  the  great  enigma,  ample,  tranquil, 
profound  in  its  movement  as  the  respiration  of  the  seat, 
serene  and  unlimited  as  the  blue  firmament  itself.” 

Shall  I ever  again  recover?  No,  Amiel,  those  dreams 
are  gone;  those  days  are  vanished.  Youthful  dreams 
disappear,  never  to  return.  We  dream,  oh  yes,  we  dream 
again,  but  never  the  dreams  of  youth.  Yes,  there  are 
some  things  we  can  know  about  time.  It  speeds,  so  fast 
that  the  present  moment  seems  nothing  but  swift 
movement;  it  is  change,  constantly  remaking  our 
world;  it  is  irrevocable,  once  passed,  never  recovered. 
Here  is  food  for  serious  thought  today.  Such  serious 
thought  would  be  oppressive,  were  it  not  for  the  time- 
less quality  ,that  we  find  in  the  very  midst  of  time.  With 
all  the  speed,  mid  all  the  change,  somehow  some  of  us 
are  unperturbed.  Why? 

Well,  we  hear  voices  that  seem  to  rise  above  all  the 
flux  and  rush  of  life.  I have  come  to  believe  that  they 
are  the  voices  of  eternity.  For  example,  one  voice  speaks 
thus:  “You  say  the  present  moment  is  an  evanescent 
fading  thing,  but  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  why  it  is 
that  you  can  be  conscious  of  movement?  You  can  be 
conscious  of  movement  only  when  you  somehow  stand 
outside  it.  The  movement  of  the  earth  is  not  apparent 
to  us  because  we  are  moving  with  it.  It  is  only  when  we 
pick  out  a sun  and  watch  it  go  by,  or  us  go  by  it,  that  we 
know  we  are  being  whirled  through  space.”  Einstein  has 
emphasized  this  in  his  new  gospel  of  relativity  when  he 
says  that  movement  is  only  perceptible  when  we  are 
going  from  something,  past  something  or  toward  some- 
thing. 

Now  why  is  it  that  we  are  conscious  of  time?  Only, 
I think,  because  there  is  a part  of  us  that  is  standing 
outside  time  watching  it  go  by.  The  part  that  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  was  speaking  about,  when  he  was  ac- 


costed at  eighty  years  of  age  by  a man  who  asked  for 
his  health.  “Oh,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  alright,”  he 
said,  “his  body  a little  shaky,  his  eyesight  is  failing, 
but  Holmes  is  alright.”  He  was  conscious  of  something 
in  himself  that  did  not  age.  Shall  wc  say  it  was  the 
eternal  in  his  soul  that  was  standing  watching  his  body 
go  by? 

There  is  another  voice  that  speaks  to  us  above  the 
ravages  of  time,  when  we  have  a great  experience.  Per- 
haps we  are  looking  upon  a beautiful  sunset.  There  is 
something  about  it  that  works  wonders  in  our  inner- 
most being;  we  are  thrilled,  made  calm,  aroused  to 
wonder,  brought  to  prayer — all  in  the  same  moment. 
Did  you  ever  try  to  measure  that  experience?  Can  you 
say,  “That  sunset  was  so  many  minutes  long?”  and 
convey  to  any  one  the  beauty  of  it?  No,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  is  in  that  experience  a timeless  qual- 
ity. It  might  be  ages  long,  or  a moment  only,  and  yet 
there  would  be  not  one  iota’s  difference  in  quality. 
Beauty  and  the  appreciation  of  beauty  are  timeless. 
They  cannot  be  bracketed.  They  belong  to  the  ages,  and 
may  belong  to  us,  at  any  moment.  So  are  the  vital  ex- 
periences of  our  lives:  deep  sorrows,  great  joy,  high  vis- 
ion. They  do  not  seem  to  pass.  They  become  a part  of 
us,  a great  part  of  that  which  stands  aside  and  laughs 
at  time  go  by. 

If  this  be  true  then,  there  is  one  thing  for  us  to 
do,  and  that  is  to  search  for  the  timeless  in  life  and 
cling  to  that.  To  woo  high  moments  of  unselfish  exper- 
ience and  cherish  them,  repeating  them  as  often  as  we 
can.  To  live,  shall  we  say  in  the  present?  No,  if  there 
be  no  present,  we  cannot  live  in  it,  can  we?  To  live, 
then,  in  the  timeless,  in  feelings,  experiences,  in  appre- 
ciation of  beautiful  and  wonderful  friendship.  To  live 
reflectively  in  a speeding  world;  to  live  calmly  in  the 
midst  of  hectic  rush;  to  make  the  most  of  what  is  for 
the  moment  wholly  ours.  To  examine  each  sunset  with 
eyes  that  reflect  a calmness  of  soul  which  comes  from 
poise  and  balance.  Then  will  we  live  “in  deeds,  not 
years;  in  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a dial.”  So  will  we 
welcome  each  new  day  joyfully,  gladly  accepting  change 
as  the  road  from  the  lowland  to  the  high,  as  the  inlet 
from  the  harbor  into  the  sea.  And  our  prayer  will  be, 
“Keep  me,  my  God,  for  my  boat  is  so  small  and  Thy 
ocean  so  wide.” 


In  Defense  of  Churches 

By  Edward  Scribner  Ames,  of  Chicago 
Churches  are  the  institutional  expression  of  re- 
ligion. In  this  realistic,  practical  world  it  is  important 
that  every  spiritual  interest  should  have  a body  and  a 
form.  Schools  are  the  embodiment  and  instruments  of 
knowledge;  states  are  the  objective  agencies  of  law  and 
order;  banks  and  shops  are  the  means  of  doing  busi- 
ness; the  family  is  the  channel  through  which  love 
finds  its  most  intimate  and  sustained  realization  and 
effectiveness.  Efficiency  requires  participation  in  such 
organizations.  A man  can  be  a kind  of  lawyer  and  not 
practice  law  but  we  usually  think  of  the  real  lawyer  as 
the  practicing  lawyer.  Can  you  have  a banker  without 
a bank?  Or  a business  man  without  a business?  Or  a 
clerk  without  an  office?  Or  a teacher  without  a school, 
an  actor  without  a stage,  a soldier  without  an  army? 
A religious  man  without  a church  is  like  a golfer  with- 
out a club,  or  a doctor  without  an  office. 

Some  one  may  think  he  breaks  the  force  of  this 
view  by  pointing  out  that  churches  sometimes  fail  to 
come  up  to  the  ideals  of  religion.  But  we  should  be  as 
fair  to  churches  as  to  other  institutions.  Do  banks  ever 
fail?  What  irony  the  question  carries  in  these  times! 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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THE  TRAIL  TO  HAPPINESS 

By  Prof.  A.  W.  Nolan,  of  Urbana,  Illinois 


"AS  A MAN  THINKETH  IN  HIS  HEART,  SO  IS  HE." — Proverb 

We  have  been  saying  to  each  other  and  wishing — 
“A  Happy  New  Year.”  I wish  I might  add  something 
appreciable  and  permanent,  not  only  for  1932,  but  for 
longer. 

We  must  all  admit  that  we  want  to  be  happy,  and 
that  we  spend  many  of  our  days  and  nights  to  that  end. 

By  happiness  we  do  not  mean  temporary,  or  mere- 
ly sensuous  pleasures,  followed  so  frequently  by  regrets 
and  remorse,  but  a deep,  abiding,  overflowing , joyous, 
satisfaction,  whose  after  effects  add  to  that  satisfaction. 

It  is  a product  of  perfectly  natural  processes,  and 
they  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  produce  happiness. 
That  a harvest  of  wheat  will  follow  timely  plowing, 
harrowing  and  seeding,  is  no  more  sure  than  that  hap- 
piness will  accompany  and  follow  certain  great  prin- 
ciples and  processes. 

How  great  must  be  the  happiness  of  the  engineer 
when  he  beholds  the  great  bridge  his  skill  was  wrought. 
How  great  the  joy  of  the  artist  as  he  stands  before  the 
created  product  of  his  hand.  How  real  is  the  happiness 
of  the  farmer  when  he  sees  the  ripened  harvest,  the 
work  of  his  hands  in  cooperation  with  the  Great  Creat- 
or. How  great  the  happiness  of  the  parent  or  teacher, 
when  they  have  won  the  heart  of  a child.  How  great 
must  have  been  the  happiness  of  God,  when  upon  the 
morning  of  creation,  he  looked  upon  the  work  of  His 
hands,  and  called  it  good.  The  supreme  joys  of  great 
accomplishments  may  not  be  for  all  of  us.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  heal  the  sick,  to  build  the  bridge,  to  paint  the 
picture,  to  grow  the  flowers,  to  teach  the  child,  or  to 
create  new  worlds — but  a source  of  joy  will  always  be 
found  in  the  degree  to  which  we  achieve  something 
worthwhile. 

Another  great  source  of  happiness  remains,  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  creations  or  achievements  of  others. 
We  can  appreciate  the  artist’s  art,  the  mechanic’s  skill, 
the  teacher’s  life,  and  the  creator’s  world,  and  find 
real  and  permanent  happiness  in  it  all.  We  may  not  all 
have  reached  the  stage  where  we  can  find  pleasure  in 
the  best  music,  or  painting,  or  literature  or  nature — 
but  we  may  all  find  pleasure  in  the  appreciation  of 
something  good,  in  which  others  have  found  the  high- 
est joy  in  its  creation. 

Happiness  comes  from  the  appreciation  of  God’s 
creation.  Nature  is  open  to  us  all,  for  in  nature,  as  in 
God,  we  move,  and  live,  and  have  our  being.  Van  Dyke’s 
beautiful  verses,  I love  to  recall: 

“These  things  I prize  and  hold  for  highest  worth, 
Light  of  the  sapphire  skies, 

Peace  of  the  silent  hills, 

Shelter  of  forest,  and  comfort  of  grass, 

Shadows  of  clouds  that  quickly  pass, 

Songs  of  birds  and  murmur  of  rills, 

And  after  the  showers,  the  smell  of  the  flowers, 

And  of  the  good  brown  earth, 

And  best  of  all  along  the  way, 

Friendship  and  mirth.” 

Happiness  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  a sharp 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  Anything  is  right 
which  does  not  injure  anybody,  oneself  and  others. 
Right  is  right,  because  it  helps.  Its  results  are  beautiful. 

Anything  that  is  right,  not  only  benefits,  and  there- 
by produces  satisfaction,  but  the  very  doing  of  the  act 
itself  yields  a thrill  of  satisfaction  at  the  time,  and 
afterwards  additional  enjoyment  in  its  contemplation. 


Every  right  thought,  word,  or  deed,  rewards  one  with 
happiness.  The  number  of  right  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds  which  benefit  and  therefore  bring  happiness  are 
legion.  One  can  fill  a life-time  with  them  and  not  be- 
gin to  exhaust  the  list.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
realm  of  the  spiritual,  the  social,  the  civic,  the  domestic, 
the  esthetic,  the  economic,  the  vocational,  the  intellect- 
ual, and  the  physical.  The  paths  leading  to  happiness 
by  way  of  a choice  of  right  activities,  along  with  right 
thinking,  right  attitudes  of  mind,  and  right  associates 
are  innumerable. 

That  is  wrong  which  injures  anybody,  oneself  or 
others.  Wrong  is  wrong  because  it  hurts.  Its  results  are 
harmful.  Anything  that  is  wrong  may  yield  a moment- 
ary satisfaction  to  some  baser  impulse,  but  it  is  always 
followed  by  unpleasant  results.  It  actually  hurts  the 
wrong  doer,  and  all  others  in  contact  with  him.  Persist- 
ed in,  wrong  doing  brings  in  its  trail,  a most  surprising 
horde  of  miseries  and  wretchedness,  and  ultimately  the 
miscreant  finds  all  the  horrors  of  the  now-unaccepted 
hell  to  be  real,  right  here  in  this  life.  Happiness  is  a 
complete  stranger  to  wrong  doing.  Evil  is  the  choice  of 
false  values. 

We  can  test  all  acts  by  the  key — do  they  help  or 
injure  oneself  or  others.  If  they  injure,  they  are  wrong. 
If  they  help,  they  are  right,  and  happiness  comes. 

No  one  can  be  happy  long,  alone.  No  one  can  find 
happiness  by  himself,  alone.  It  is  a social  product,  and 
is  to  be  had  only  along  with  others.  The  deepest  yearn- 
ings of  the  human  heart,  security,  good  times,  love  and 
sympathy,  recognition  and  prestige  are  possible  for  an 
individual  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  also  within 
the  reach  of  all  the  group  to  which  he  belongs.  Only 
as  the  individual  is  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  group,  is  his  own  happiness  assured.  Only  as  he 
identifies  himself  and  his  interests  with  the  group  and 
its  interests  are  those  conditions  made  possible  which 
can  yield  what  he  most  longs  for. 

As  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  parts,  so  the  good 
of  all  must  include  and  provide  for  the  good  of  each. 
Moreover  the  members  of  any  group  can  achieve  happi- 
ness only  in  so  far  as  there  exists  among  them  relation- 
ships of  kindliness,  goodwill,  mutual  respect,  trust,  in- 
terest, sympathy  and  helpfulness.  These  are  right,  be- 
cause they  help  and  they  bring  happiness.  The  spirit 
and  practice  of  cooperation  must  be  evident  in  every 
phase  of  family,  church,  group  or  community  life. 

"Tis  only  a half  truth  the  poet  has  sung 
Of  the  house  by  the  side  of  the  way; 

Our  Master  had  neither  a house  nor  a home, 

But  he  walked  with  the  crowd  day  by  day. 

And  I think,  when  I read  of  the  poet’s  desire, 

That  the  house  by  the  side  of  the  road  would  be  good, 
But  the  service  is  found  in  its  tenderest  form, 

When  we  walk  with  the  crowd  in  the  road. 

"So  I say,  let  me  walk  with  the  men  in  the  road, 

Let  me  seek  out  the  burdens  that  crush 

Let  me  speak  a kind  word  of  good  cheer  to  the  weak, 

Who  are  falling  behind  in  the  rush. 

There  are  wounds  to  be  healed,  there  are  breaks  we 
must  mend, 

There’s  a cup  of  cold  water  to  give; 

And  the  man  in  the  road  by  the  side  of  his  friend 
Is  the  man  who  has  learned  how  to  live. 
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“I  could  not  remain  in  the  house  by  the  road, 

And  watch  as  the  toilers  go  on, 

Their  faces  beclouded  with  pain  and  with  sin, 

So  burdened;  their  strength  nearly  gone. 

I’ll  go  to  their  side,  I’ll  speak  in  good  cheer, 

I’ll  help  them  carry  their  load, 

And  I’ll  smile  at  the  man  in  the  house  by  the  way, 
As  I walk  with  the  crowd  in  the  road. 

“Out  there  in  the  road  that  goes  by  the  house, 

Where  the  poet  is  singing  his  song, 

I’ll  walk  and  I’ll  work  midst  the  heat  of  the  day, 
And  I’ll  help  falling  brothers  along. 

Too  busy  to  live  in  the  house  by  the  way, 

Too  happy  for  such  an  abode, 

And  my  heart  sings  its  praise  to  the  Master  of  all 
Who  is  helping  me  serve  in  the  road.” 

All  this  is  what  Christ  taught.  He  was  surely  right 
and  practical.  The  happiness  of  each  one  of  us  and  all 
of  mankind  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  extent 
to  which  we  accept  his  philosophy  of  life  and  follow 
Him.  Christian  social  living,  the  Kingdom  of  God  here 
on  earth,  is  the  way  to  happiness  for  every  living  soul. 

The  trail  to  happiness  therefore  leads  along  the 
paths  of  creative  service,  intelligent  appreciation, 
through  learning  and  doing  what  is  right,  and  through 
seeking  not  one’s  own  welfare  solely,  but  the  highest 
welfare  of  all,  through  making  the  best  contributions 
possible  to  that  welfare. 

Whether  we  find  or  follow  the  trail  to  happiness 
depends  upon  the  guide,  who  is  “our  thinking.”  Wheth- 
er we  achieve  anything  worth  while,  appreciate  the 
work  of  others,  and  therefore  be  right,  or  injure  any- 
one, and  therefore  be  wrong — and  withal  find  or  lose 
happiness,  all  depends  upon  right  choices,  and  decis- 
ions, upon  our  attitudes  and  ways  of  thinking,  about 
life,  God,  self,  and  our  fellow  men.  And  this  right  way 
of  thinking  and  acting  is  the  way  of  helpfulness,  co- 
operation, and  love,  and  therein  lies  happiness. 

Aye,  but  who  shall  guide  our  thinking?  “For  as  a 
man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he.”  Here  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  religious  education  in  home,  school  and 
church,  to  train  and  control  our  thoughts.  Dr.  Crane 
says  “they  are  our  best  friends  and  worst  enemies.” 
And  the  one  great  thought,  the  dominant  thought 
of  Christ,  the  thought  that  makes  all  things  right,  is 
love,  and  goodwill.  No  wonder  the  great  commandment 
is  love.  It  is  the  motive  of  creation,  the  key  to  appre- 
ciation, the  urge  to  helpfulness  and  therefore  the  test 
of  right  or  wrong,  and  the  bond  of  social  integrity,  the 
guiding  star  on  the  trail  to  happiness. 


(Continued  from  page  6) 

Yet  do  not  banks  continue  to  be  essential  to  business? 
We  do  not  discard  law  because  some  lawyers,  and  some 
courts,  are  known  to  be  corrupt.  No  institutions  are 
perfect — schools,  states,  homes — still  they  are  valu- 
able, and  they  are  indispensable  for  the  interests  they 
represent.  The  same  may  be  said  for  churches. 

What  is  the  function  of  churches?  Their  function  is 
to  make  religion  concrete,  tangible,  and  operative  in  a 
flesh  and  blood  world.  They  make  religion  effective  by 
sustaining  the  traditions,  symbols,  disciplines  of  the 
faith.  They  span  the  passing  generations  and  carry  over 
to  childhood  in  available  form  the  spiritual  heritage  of 
the  race.  They  stabilize  the  finest  ideals  of  mankind 
and  embody  them  in  forms  to  which  the  wavering 
individual  may  return  again  and  again  to  renew  his 
faith  and  get  his  bearings  in  the  wide  seas  of  life. 
Churches  also  present  to  individuals  the  work-sheets  of 
a growing  life  of  the  spirit.  More  and  more  these  organ- 
izations offer  not  only  the  proffered  solutions  of  great 


life  questions,  but  invite  vital  participation  in  the  con- 
tinuing tasks  of  a growing  faith. 

It  is  the  function  of  churches  to  make  religion 
effective  and  it  is  the  task  of  religion  to  keep  before  us 
the  patterns  of  the  fuller  life.  It  is  the  great  tempt- 
ation of  “worldliness”  to  narrow  man’s  life  to  particular 
interests,  while  religion  seeks  to  cultivate  the  whole 
man.  Churches  constantly  rebuke  what  may  be  called 
the  conceit  of  occupations.  Men  have  to  be  reminded 
that  they  cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  Rich  fools  build 
only  barns,  while  their  souls  require  many  mansions. 
One  curse  of  life  today  is  that  many  a man  is  just  a 
cog  in  a machine  when  his  nature  can  only  be  satisfied 
by  being  a whole  living,  going  concern.  The  more  in- 
dustry or  professional  life  specializes  into  single  pur- 
suits, the  more  religion  is  needed  through  churches  to 
provide  sympathetic  participation  in  the  rich,  full 
stream  of  associated  living.  No  man  liveth  to  himself, 
which  means  that  by  himself,  he  dies.  His  sympathies 
atrophy,  his  imagination  shrinks,  his  soul  withers. 

Religion  sensitizes  the  mind  and  heart  to  the  basic 
qualities  of  spirituality  in  the  only  sense  in  which  the 
term  spirituality  really  has  significance.  Even  business 
men,  as  these  tragic  times  reveal,  need  to  have  their 
appreciation  of  honesty  quickened  and  renewed.  The 
game  they  play,  the  strenuous  race  they  run,  tempts 
them  to  over  reach  the  bounds  of  their  own  ethics.  Re- 
ligion holds  up  the  drama  and  the  fate  of  the  Unjust 
Stewards.  It  reminds  one  of  the  relation  between  the 
wind  and  the  whirlwind.  It  tells  the  story  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus.  In  such  ways  the  virtues  of  generosity,  com- 
passion, courage,  faith,  hope,  and  love  are  kept  vivid 
and  moving  in  the  human  heart. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the  churches  to  magnify 
dogmas.  Doctrines  are  the  interpretations  which 
thought  makes  of  the  living  experience  of  religion.  They 
are  important  but  they  are  secondary.  Dogmas  spring 
from  religion,  not  religion  from  dogmas.  Churches  are 
significant  in  the  degree  to  which  they  express  the  liv- 
ing faith.  They  therefore  recast  the  forms  of  faith  age 
after  age.  Churches  never  before  realized  so  fully  as  the 
present  time  that  it  is  their  duty  to  reshape  their 
creeds  and  their  practice  in  the  interest  of  growing 
faith  and  new  demands  of  the  religious  life.  Hymn 
books  are  nearer  the  heart  of  religion  than  the  creeds 
and  they  take  on  new  forms  more  easily.  It  might  be  a 
gain  if  churches  had  no  other  creedal  formulae  than 
their  hymns,  for  hymns,  like  poems,  allow  flexibility 
and  freedom  of  interpretation. 

A Church  is  an  epitome  of  the  Great  Society,  of  the 
Blessed  Community.  It  is  a company  of  diverse  people 
bound  together  in  a fellowship  of  common  purpose  and 
mutual  sympathy.  It  provides  a refuge  of  ideal  com- 
panionship, a stimulus  of  friendly  emulation,  and  a 
sample  of  what  the  world  might  be.  All  the  inner  loyal- 
ties of  a Church  are  idealized  by  reference  to  the  in- 
visible associations  which  they  include, — Apostles,  pro- 
phets, martyrs,  and  all  the  sacred  throng.  The  final 
significance  of  a Church  is  devotion  to  a Cause, — the 
Cause  of  enlightening,  advancing,  and  enhancing  the 
life  of  man. — House  News. 


The  average  minister  squirms  month  after  month 
as  he  sees  so-called  able  business  men  deliberately 
floundering  around  in  utter  carelessness  of  business 
methods  and  in  utter  inefficiency  before  fairly  simple 
problems  of  church  management.  And,  in  his  heart  of 
hearts,  he  knows  that  on  that  board  there  is  just  one 
man  willing  and  able  to  be  businesslike  for  the  church, 
and  that  is  himself,  the  minister. — George  Lawrence 
Parker. 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared,  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  of  St.  Luke’s  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 
We  have  passed  the  threshold  of  a New  Year.  What 
1932  has  in  store  for  us  only  God  knows.  But  it  is  always 
good  to  enter  a new  year  with  faith  and  hope,  for  it  is  thus 
that  we  lay  hold  upon  the  promises  of  God.  The  sacred 
Scriptures  are  filled  with  the  promises  of  God.  As  you  fol- 
low the  practice  of  reading  a portion  of  the  Bible  each  day, 
try  to  find  the  promises  of  God.  You  will  be  delight- 
ed with  the  inspiration  for  daily  living  that  you  will  receive. 

Week  of  January  17:  January  17,  John  3:1-16;  January 
18,  John  4:11-26;  January  19,  John  4:27-42;  January  20, 
Ezekiel  47:1-10;  January  21,  John  7:37-44;  January  22,  Rev- 
elation 22:1-7;  January  23,  Isaiah  55:1-7. 

Week  of  January  24:  January  24,  John  4:9-26;  January 
25,  John  6:22-40;  January  26,  John  6:41-51;  January  27, 
John  6:52-59;  January  28,  John  6:60-71;  January  29,  Rev- 
elation 7:13-17;  January  30,  Psalm  34:1-11. 

Week  of  January  31:  January  31,  John  6:1-13,  48-51; 
February  1,  Matthew  24:42-51;  February  2,  Isaiah  28:1-8; 
February  3,  I Corinthians  6:1-10;  February  4,  I Samuel 
24:1-11;  February  5,  Jeremiah  35:5-14;  February  6,  Romans 
8:1-10. 

Week  of  February  7:  February  7,  John  8:31-36;  February 
8,  John  9:13-23;  February  9,  John  9:24-38;  February  10, 
Matthew  20:29-34;  February  11/  Ephesians  4:17-24:  Feb- 
ruary 12,  II  Corinthians  4:1-6;  February  13,  Isaiah  42:1-7 
Week  of  February  14:  February  14,  John  9:1-11;  Febru- 
ary 15,  Luke  15:1-7;  February  16,  Isaiah  40:9-11;  February 
17,  John  10:1-6;  February  18,  John  10:22-30;  February  19, 
Revelation  7:9-17;  February  20,  Psalm  23. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 


January  17 — “Jesus  and  Nicodemus” — John  3:1-21 

The  interview  of  Nicodemus  with  Jesus  has  a growing 
fascinatipn.  In  the  quiet  of  the  night  this  teacher  of  Israel 
talked  with  the  Master  about  the  deeper  abiding  things  of 
life.  And  because  of  that  conversation  we  have  the  signi- 
ficant verse  of  John  3:16. 


Nicodemus  came  to  Jesus  in  search  of  the  best.  He  was 
of  an  inquiring  mind.  He  did  not  believe  in  standing  still 
in  his  understanding  of  truth.  He  was  always  looking  for 
more  light. 

What  is  it  to  be  born  anew,  or  as  the  old  version  has  it, 
to  be  born  again?  One  writer  describes  the  new  birth  in 
these  words:  “The  action  of  grace  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  and  through  saving  faith,  bestows  the  power  by  which 
the  soul  is  quickened  and  made  capable  of  a new  and  holy 
life,  in  love  to  God  and  spiritual  things.” 

God’s  love  is  for  everyone,  but  not  every  one  accepts 
His  love.  Eternal  life  is  offered  to  every  one,  but  not  every 
one  accepts  it.  The  human  will  has  its  part  in  the  process 
of  salvation.  The  yearning  love  of  God  must  be  graciously 
accepted  to  inherit  the  life  of  eternal  blessedness. 

A searching  question:  Have  I been  born  anew? 


January  24 — Jesus  and  the  Samaritan  Woman” — John  4 '1-42 
Jesus  never  missed  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  people 
spiritual  things.  Wherever  a door  opened,  He  entered 
it.  Today  we  find  Jesus  in  conversation  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  telling  her  about  the  living  water  of  the  spirit  She 
was  surprised  at  His  courtesy;  she  was  grateful  for  the  new 
light  that  He  brought  into  her  life.  She  wished  to  share  that 
light  with  others,  and  running  to  the  town,  she  told  others 
to  come  and  see  Jesus. 

Through  this  conversation  of  Jesus  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria  we  have  received  one  of  the  clearest  definitions  of 
God:  God  is  a Spirit:  and  they  that  worship  him  must 

worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.” 

The  readiness  of  Jesus  to  speak  to  a woman  of  another 
race  was  an  important  step  in  the  breaking  down  of  racial 
barriers.  To  Him  “we  are  all  of  one  blood,  and  we  are  de- 
pendent on  one  another  every  day  we  live,  for  God  is  the 
Father  of  all.  His  love  extends  to  all,  and  Jesus  died  for  all.” 
Some  personal  questions:  Do  I confer  with  Jesus  in  the 
problems  of  life?  Do  I seek  in  Him  the  living  water  of  sal- 
vation. Do  I sincerely  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth’ 

* * * * 

January  31— “Jesus  Feeds  the  Multitude”— John  6:1-71 
.,  Carefully  read  all  seventy-one  verses  of  chapter  six  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  Here  is  the  record  of  the  best 
known  miracle  of  Jesus.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  Jesus 
to  draw  crowds.  He  was  always  happy  to  minister  to  the 


few.  But  He  ministered  to  the  crowds  when  they  pressed 
Him.  The  power  of  Jesus  over  people  may  be  explained  by 
His  compassion  and  love  for  them. 

Jesus  was  interested  in  the  needs  of  the  body,  but  He 
was  also  interested  in  the  needs  of  the  soul.  Early  in  His 
Messianic  career  He  had  uttered  the  statement  “Man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God.”  That  was  an  axiom  of  His 
ministry.  The  soul  hunger  of  man  needs  to  be  satisfied  even 
more  than  bodily  hunger. 

Jesus  satisfies  all  our  needs.  They  who  earnestly  turn  to 
Him  will  never  be  disappointed. 

Christians  are  the  agents  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Lord’s  gifts.  The  Twelve  had  their  part  to  do  in  feeding  the 
five  thousand.  Christianity  advances  best  when  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  do  their  part,  each  one  in  his  place. 

Two  questions  for  me  to  answer:  Am  I giving  the  proper 
attention  to  the  needs  of  my  soul?  Am  I a helper  of  Jesus 
to  meet  the  world’s  needs? 

* * * * 

February  7 — “The  Slavery  of  Sin” — Matthew  24:45-51; 

John  8:31-36 

Sin  makes  slaves  of  men,  but  Christ  sets  them  free.  For 
every  one  that  committeth  sin  is  the  bond  servant  of  sin. 

Truth  is  the  way  of  freedom  from  sin.  First,  know  the 
truth,  believe  it,  and  live  it.  As  St.  James  puts  it,  “be  ye 
doers  of  the  Word  and  not  hearers  only.” 

This  is  a temperance  lesson.  With  the  wet  and  dry  issue 
still  a live  question,  it  is  well  for  us  frequently  to  be  remind- 
ed that  a sober  nation  is  far  superior  to  a drunken  nation. 
Those  of  us  old  enough  to  remember  the  legalized  saloon 
well  recall  pictures  of  the  wrecks  of  humanity  produced  by 
the  American  saloon  which  we  hope  is  gone  forever. 

It  is  important  to  hold  fast  the  battle  line  in  1932.  Do 
not  let  wet  propaganda  deceive  you.  “Wine  is  a mocker, 
strong  drink  is  raging,  and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby 
is  not  wise.” 

Let  our  nation  and  the  world  seek  only  the  freedom 
that  comes  from  holding  fast  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.  For,  if  Christ  makes  us  free,  we  shall  be  free  indeed. 

A question  for  me  to  answer:  Do  I experience  in  my  life 

the  freedom  of  which  Jesus  speaks? 

* * * * 

February  14— “Jesus  and  the  Man  Born  Blind” — John  9:1-41 

Blindness  was  a very  prevalent  malady  in  Jesus’  day.  It 
was  natural  that  He  should  encounter  some  people  who 
were  thus  afflicted.  In  today’s  lesson  He  met  with  a man 
who  had  been  born  blind,  who  had  never  seen  the  light  of 
day.  Jesus  gave  him  the  blessing  of  sight.  Read  the  lesson 
verses  and  see  the  stirring  moving  picture. 

Jesus  used  this  situation  to  call  the  attention  of  men 
to  His  mission  as  “The  Light  of  the  World”.  This  miracle  fol- 
lows the  statement  made  by  Jesus  as  recorded  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter,  “I  am  the  light  of  the  world:  he  that  follow  - 
eth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light 
of  life.” 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  faith  of  the  man  healed 
of  his  blindness.  “If  this  man  were  not  from  God,  he  could 
do  nothing.”  “Lord  I believe.  And  he  worshipped  Him.” 
Jesus  is  able  to  give  light  and  life.  In  Him  is  the  power  of 
God  revealed. 

Heart  searching  questions:  Is  Jesus  to  me  the  Light  of 
the  world?  Have  I a steady  growing  faith? 

* * * * 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

January  17 — “My  Share  in  My  Home” — Luke  2:40-51; 
15:25-31. 

January  24 — “What  Leadership  Should  We  Follow?” — 
Luke  5:1-11;  Colossians  2:18-19. 

January  31 — “Our  Church’s  Service  for  Christ” — Mat- 
thew 28:18-20;  Acts  13:1-3. 

February  7 — “How  Our  Society  Meets  Young  People’s 
Needs” — Hebrews  10:23-35;  Colossians  3:12-17. 

February  14 — “What  Jesus  Teaches  About  Faithfulness” 

—Matthew  25:34-46. 


When  one  has  seen  the  communists  before  the  Fish 
Committee,  one  is  no  longer  sure  that,  in  spite  of  their  faults 
and  their  small  numbers,  they  are  so  unimportant  as  we 
are  usually  told.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a real  reason,  after 
all,  for  Mr.  Fish’s  feeling  so  uncomfortable  about  them:  they 
are  people  who  are  willing  to  die  for  a religion. — Edmond 
Wilson,  in  “New  Republic.” 
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THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 


The  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  WORKERS  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

( Incorporated ) 

Richard  E.  Shields,  Executive  Secretary 


Annual  Inventory 

Happy  New  Year,  Community  Church  Workers! 

January  brings  many  organizations  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  might  well  look  back  over  the  past  year  with  a 
view  to  realizing  what  they  have  accomplished  and  that 
they  might  lay  well  their  plans  for  the  New  Year.  We  wish 
to  share  with  all  those  who  have  been  so  interested  and  co- 
operative in  the  work  of  this  national  service  agency  the 
summary  of  the  year’s  activities,  even  though  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  ennumerate  the  multifarious  duties  which  are  incid- 
ent to  the  position  of  the  executive  secretary  or  to  give  a 
complete  panoramic  view  of  the  spiritual  interests  which 
lie  behind  all  of  the  thousand-fold  activities.  It  is  with 
deep  humility  and  a gracious  appreciation  to  the  hundreds 
who  have  assisted  that  we  approach  this  task. 

Three  Outstanding  Events.  The  first  outstanding  event 
of  the  year  1931  was  the  gift  of  the  Hoover  Trust  Fund  to 
the  Community  Church  Workers  in  the  amount  of  $50,000 
by  Mr.  William  H.  Hoover  of  North  Canton,  Ohio.  This  gift 
coming  in  this  particular  year  has  encouraged  the  whole 
movement  to  look  forward  to  a ten-year  program  of  ex- 
pansion. 

A second  event  was  that  of  incorporating  the  Commu- 
nity Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  carry  out  the  ideals  and  purposes  for 
which  this  national  service  agency  has  come  into  being  and 
to  give  it  a permanent  character  in  the  religious  life  of  our 
nation. 

The  third  event  was  the  gracious  gift  of  First  Commu- 
nity Church  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  presenting  their  minister, 
Oliver  C.  Weist,  with  salary  paid  by  this  church,  as  the 
Associate  Secretary  for  Field  Work  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Community  Church  Workers.  This  assists  in  enabling 
the  corporation  in  a most  practical  way  to  add  to  its  already 
staggering  job  of  answering  multiplied  calls  for  service. 

Board  of  Directors.  The  Board  of  Directors  under  the 
presidency  of  O.  F.  Jordan  adopted  a Syllabus  of  organiza- 
tion set-up  presented  by  the  executive  secretary  which  has 
been  adhered  to  strictly  during  the  last  year.  This  included 
the  matters  of  organization,  education  and  demonstration 
and  the  following  items  of  service  coordinate  under  one  of 
these  three  heads  of  the  Syllabus. 

Commissions.  Commissions  have  been  appointed  on  the 
following  subjects:  Rural  Community  Religion,  Urban  Com- 
munity Religion,  Suburban  Community  Religion,  Commu- 
nity Religion  at  College  and  University  Centers,  Benevol- 
ences, Literature,  Religious  Education,  Finance,  Budget  and 
the  National  Biennial  Conference.  These  commissions  have 
been  working  on  their  material  looking  to  the  next  Biennial 
Conference  in  May. 

Meetings.  The  Board  of  Directors  held  their  regular  an- 
nual meeting  in  May  and  the  Administrative  Committee 
has  met  bi-monthly  except  during  the  summer  and  has  car- 
ried through  the  many  items  of  business  which  come 
normally  before  such  organizations. 

Finance.  Finance  appeals  have  been  sent  out  on  be- 
half of  this  service  agency  to  individuals  and  churches  who 
believe  in  uniting  churches  in  the  local  fields  upon  a com- 
munity basis.  This  matter  is  constantly  a part  of  the  regu- 
lar work  of  the  office.  The  response  even  in  a year  of  de- 
pression has  been  most  gratifying. 

The  treasurer,  Samuel  R.  Guard,  reported  for  the  past 
fiscal  year  receipts  in  the  amount  of  $10,824.84,  disburse- 
ments, $10,776.85. 

The  Office 

In  addition  to  the  regular  routine  of  all  office  proceed- 
ure,  it  is  striking  to  note  that  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
several  denominations  the  Year  Books  have  been  furnished 
gratis  for  use  in  connection  with  the  work.  All  the  lists  have 
been  kept  up  to  date  and  exchange  lists  made  with  re- 
sponsible organizations  such  as  Councils  of  Churches. 
Thousands  of  pieces  of  mail  matter  have  been  handled  in 
the  course  of  the  year  including  two  thousand  packets  of 
free  literature.  In  each  packet  of  free  literature  has  been 
distributed  a copy  of  the  Community  Churchman  and  for 
each  paid  membership  of  $5.00  a subscription  has  been  given 
to  the  Churchman  as  well  as  additional  subscriptions  se- 


cured. There  is  ready  reference  to  files  by  a cross-index  sys- 
tem and  the  files  have  been  filled  with  reference  material 
and  information  furnished  to  people  making  many  requests 
on  such  subjects  as  religious  education,  recreation,  worship, 
young  people’s  work,  financing  of  projects,  camps,  church 
unity,  constitutions,  church  buildings,  etc.  This  material 
and  additional  sources  of  material  has  been  gathered  in 
answer  to  specific  requests  from  community  churches.  Per- 
sonal conference  in  the  office  has  been  held  with  dozens  of 
people  who  stop  in  for  assistance.  A card  index  system  with 
valuable  information  for  the  future  is  being  built  as  in- 
formation is  discovered. 

Commendation 

The  Board  of  Directors  at  the  May  meeting  commended 
the  secretary  on  the  use  of  the  slogan  “A  United  Church 
for  the  United  States”  which  is  being  used  in  connection 
with  the  literature  of  the  organization.  We  were  glad  to  note 
that  this  was  used  by  the  Christian  Unity  Conference  in 
Cleveland  recently. 

Church  Adjustment 

Twelve  hundred  requests  were  received  from  as  many 
locations  over  the  United  States  for  information  concerning 
their  over-churched  situations.  Every  state  in  the  Union  is 
listed  in  this  number  of  requests.  Free  literature  follows 
each  request  in  addition  to  personal  letters  and  in  many 
cases  arrangements  for  visits  by  the  secretary  or  someone 
delegated  to  this  task.  While  no  report  is  to  be  given  con- 
cerning the  number  of  new  churches  organized,  the  result 
of  all  of  this  information  has  been  the  recording  this  year 
of  the  lists  of  a large  number  of  additional  churches.  Doz- 
ens of  these  places  have  been  visited  personally  and  inform- 
ation continues  to  go  to  them  regularly. 

Travel 

In  the  interest  of  the  work  the  secretary  has  literally 
been  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Portland,  Oregon.  Confer- 
ences with  individuals,  committees,  church  leaders,  lay- 
men, students  and  others  have  been  many  and  varied.  The 
secretary  has  attended  meetings  of  city  groups,  state  meet- 
ings and  conferences  of  national  importance  before  each  of 
which  the  community  church  movement  has  held  a promin- 
ent place. 

Lectures  and  Sermons 

The  secretary  has  visited  and  presented  the  subject  of 
the  Community  Church  movement  and  the  uniting  of 
churches  before  students  and  professors  in  the  following 
institutions:  Garrett  Biblical  Institute:  Union  Seminary, 
New  York  City;  Hartford  Seminary;  Yale  Divinity  School; 
Drew  Theological  Seminary;  Bangor  Theological  Seminary; 
and  the  University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School.  Many  of 
these  students  particularly  in  the  graduate  schools  express- 
ed interest  and  enrolled  in  the  Service  Bureau.  Several  have 
already  become  ministers  of  community  churches.  Thesis 
material  has  been  sent  to  students,  seminaries  and  univers- 
ities for  use  in  connection  with  their  work.  The  selection  of 
future  leaders  for  community  churches  thoroughly  trained 
is  of  prime  importance  to  the  future  of  the  movement. 

On  each  trip  the  secretary  has  utilized  every  opportun- 
ity for  preaching  in  community  churches  and  for  addressing 
young  people’s  meetings. 

Literature 

A complete  biblography  which  was  prepared  by  David 
R.  Piper,  printed  in  The  Community  Churchman  and  dis- 
tributed through  “Service  News”  has  proved  of  exceptional 
value.  The  secretary  has  furnished  the  names  of  writers 
on  community  and  federated  churches  to  rural  journals 
and  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  We  have  been  in  constant 
touch  with  the  American  Country  Life  Association  and  in 
attendance  at  its  meetings.  The  secretary  has  furnished  re- 
views of  books  to  the  editor  of  the  Community  Churchman 
as  well  as  having  recommended  books  on  specific  subjects 
to  inquiries.  We  have  furnished  comity  principles  from  var- 
ious sources  to  committees  and  leaders  on  request.  Articles 
and  literature  reprinted  from  the  Community  Churchman 
which  have  been  written  especially  for  the  needs  have  been 
distributed  through  the  office.  Selected  Community  Church 
calendars  and  literature  from  successful  experiments  have 
been  passed  on  to  others  upon  specific  request.  News  Notes 
have  been  frequently  sent  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  keeping 
them  in  touch  with  the  regular  work. 
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Service  Bureau 

The  Service  Bureau  which  lists  qualified  ministers  for 
recommendation  to  vacant  community,  united,  union  and 
federated  churches  has  been  in  constant  operation  and  is 
of  growing  use  to  ministers  and  churches.  This  bureau  is  an 
important  part  of  our  work. 

Radio  Notices 

We  have  received  radio  announceemnts  concerning  the 
Community  Church  Workers  from  which  several  requests 
have  come  for  further  information  from  remote  sections. 
This  work  should  receive  our  attention  in  the  New  Year. 

Retreat 

A retreat  for  ministers  was  arranged  and  promoted 
from  the  office  in  cooperation  with  the  committee  of  the 
New  York  group,  M.  W.  Van  Tassel,  chairman,  and  was  held 
at  Camp  Twanekotah,  Lake  Chautauqua,  New  York,  in  June. 
The  retreat  was  attended  by  twenty  men  for  two  days.  This 
will  be  a part  of  the  future  interest  of  the  organization. 

Service  News 

This  news  sheet  which  has  been  issued  to  members  and 
friends  throughout  the  year  monthly  has  been  reflected 
in  the  correspondence  with  an  increase  of  requests  for  in- 
formation on  specific  needs  and  with  the  suggestion  that  it 
is  of  real  practical  help  to  leaders  of  Community  Churches. 
It  is  also  a part  of  the  free  literature  service. 

Community  Churchman 

We  have  enjoyed  the  finest  spirit  of  cooperation  with 
the  editor  of  the  Community  Churchman,  furnishing  him 
regularly  a page  for  the  Community  Church  Workers  organ- 
ization and  special  news  items  each  month  which  have  been 
written  as  a result  of  personal  visits  and  correspondence 
with  pastors  and  leaders  of  community  churches. 

Joint  Committee 

Several  meetings  have  been  held  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Cooperation  with  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  America,  the  Home  Missions  Council 
and  the  Community  Church  Workers  in  which  the  contact 
point  of  our  work  with  the  Committee  on  the  Five-Year  Pro- 
gram of  Survey  and  Adjustment  has  been  maintained.  This 
has  enabled  us  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  these  bodies  the 
immediate  need  for  action  in  the  uniting  of  local  churches. 

Advisory  Council 

Recommendations  for  an  Advisory  Council,  which  has 
been  voted  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  are  being  made  by 
the  Board  members  and  this  council  will  be  completed  in 
the  New  Year.  It  will  bring  additional  leaders  into  full  co- 
operation with  our  aims  and  objectives. 

Cooperation 

A point  of  contact  has  been  established  between  the 
Community  Church  Workers  and  the  “Community  Church 
Council”  (Negro  Churches)  by  which  information  is  fur- 
nished to  these  leaders  in  establishing  additional  Negro 
Community  Churches. 

Contact  has  been  made  with  the  United  Church  of  Can- 
ada and  the  interest  of  this  newly  merged  body  of  our  sister 
country  is  evidenced  by  their  moderator  especially  toward 
the  community  churches  in  the  United  States. 

The  president  and  executive  secretary  as  members  have 
attended  regularly  the  meetings  of  the  Mid-West  Committee 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches. 

State  convocations  of  ministers  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  New  England  School  for  Town  and  Country  Minis- 
ters have  been  important  places  in  which  the  secretary  has 
presented  our  work. 

Biennial  National  Conference 

The  secretary  has  cooperated  with  the  committee  for 
the  holding  of  the  Biennial  National  Conference  at  the  Am- 
herst Community  Church,  Snyder,  New  York,  Mav  18,  19  and 
20,  1932,  Carl  Weist,  chairman,  and  plans  are  in  progress  for 
a strong  convention. 

Administrative  Committee 

Because  of  the  volume  of  important  business  which 
faced  the  Administrative  Committee  at  the  meeting  on  De- 
cember 8th,  it  was  voted  to  give  two  days  to  the  work  at 
their  meeting  in  February. 

Ten-Year  Plan 

The  Board  has  directed  a committee  consisting  of  Rich- 
ard E.  Shields,  Carl  S.  Weist,  Samuel  R.  Guard  and  Orvis  F. 
Jordan,  ex  officio,  to  plan  for  a program  of  expansion  and 


promotion  to  be  worked  out  looking  ten  years  ahead. 

Spirit 

In  all  of  these  matters  we  have  had  the  cordial  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  leaders  in  the  organization  and 
from  all  of  those  with  whom  we  have  come  in  personal  con- 
tact. May  the  year  1932  bring  us  even  greater  oDportunities 
for  service  to  the  Community  Church  movement  is  the  hope 
of  the  executive  secretary. 

SPEAKING  OF  CANADA 

By  Ben  H.  Spence,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Seldom  has  more  misstatement  been  condensed  into 
such  little  space  as  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  ap- 
peared in  an  editorial  in  the  Cleveland  Press  on  July  14: 
Gross  sales  of  liquor  in  Canada  were  $130,000,000 
in  1930.  The  various  governments  got  $100,000  of 
this  in  the  form  of  taxes,  leaving  the  per  capita 
liquor  bill  at  less  than  three  dollars,  or  the  equiv- 
alent of  a bottle  of  Scotch. 

First — The  gross  sales  of  liquor  in  Canada  in  1930 
amounted  to  $193,656,199,  not  $130,000,000.  The  Press  ap- 
parently quoted  from  figures  furnished  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  which,  however,  only  give  the  sales 
in  the  government  stores  and  take  no  account  of  the  fact 
that  in  five  of  the  liquor-selling  provinces  of  Canada,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  Alberta,  Manitoba,  Ontario  and  Quebec,  liquor 
is  also  sold  direct  to  consumers  by  private  agencies;  these 
sales  amounted  to  $65,718,771.  The  sales  in  the  government 
stores  amounted  to  $127,937,428,  giving  the  total  of  $193,- 
656,199.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  people  who  consum- 
ed liquor  paid  therefor  the  larger  sum. 

Second — The  gross  revenue,  federal  and  provincial,  in 
taxes  and  profits  amounted  to  only  $88,861,872.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  all  the  money  paid  by  the  people  for  liquor  going 
back  into  the  public  treasury  except  $30,000,000,  the  debit 
balance  is  $104,794,527. 

Third— The  per  capita  liquor  bill  of  Canada  after  de- 
ducting all  revenue,  instead  of  being  less  than  $3,  is  more 
than  $10. 

Fourth — The  last  mistake  the  Press  makes  is  one  we 
would  hardly  expect.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  price  of  Scotch, 
for  the  standard  price  of  a quart  bottle  of  the  cheapest 
Scotch  whisky,  in  the  government  stores,  is  five  dollars. 

The  significant  thing  about  all  these  mistakes  is  that 
they  are  made  to  bolster  up  wet  contentions. 

The  Press’  mistakes,  however,  are  not  confined  to  the 
paragraph  already  quoted.  Here  is  another: 

And  the  liquor  habits  of  the  people  are  chang- 
ing. Canadians  are  drinking  only  about  a third  as 
much  spirits  as  in  1914,  a little  less  beer,  and  five 
times  as  much  wine.  Per  capita  consumption  of  all 
beverages  is  half  a gallon  less,  however. 

In  this  the  editorial  writer  has  carelessly  overlooked  the 
following  footnote  under  the  table  in  the  document  from 
which  he  presumably  quotes: 

Prior  to  1922  quantities  shown  under  “Entered 
for  Consumption”  include  non-potable  as  well  as 
potable  spirits.  For  1922  and  later  years  only  pot- 
able spirits  have  been  included. 

That  this  footnote  is  of  some  little  importance  at  least, 
is  shown  from  the  fact  that  the  table  to  which  it  is  append- 
ed gives  the  consumption  of  spirits  for  the  year  1921,  the 
year  previous  to  the  changes,  as  6,489,298  gallons,  and  for 
1923,  the  year  following  the  change,  1,734,779  gallons.  The 
writer  also  omits  the  last  figure  given  in  the  table,  which 
is  for  the  consumption  of  spirits  for  1930  and  which  was 
3,036,755  gallons,  an  increase  of  75  per  cent  in  seven  years, 
under  the  so-called  “control”  systems  which  he  advocates. 

Regarding  beer  the  writer  speaks  as  a scribe  and  with- 
out authority,  for  the  government  document  from  which 
he  quotes  gives  the  beer  consumption  for  1923  as  35,436,690 
gallons,  and  for  1930  as  62,100,225. 

To  give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  however,  the  writer 
is  more  nearly  right  regarding  wine.  He  does  not,  however, 
give  the  reason,  which  is  the  encouragement  of  the  pro- 
duction of  native  wine,  the  sale  of  which  has  never  been 
prohibited  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  which  therefore 
developed  into  large  proportions  in  the  partial  prohibition 
years  in  that  and  other  provinces. 

Of  course,  this  conclusion  based  upon  the  figures  quot- 
ed are  as  erroneous  as  the  figures  themselves.  The  whole 
article  is  another  proof  of  the  queer  stories  statistics  can 
be  made  to  tell  if  accuracy  is  either  ignorantly,  carelessly 
or  designedly  disregarded.  — The  American  Issue. 
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Back  Saturday 

Oliver  C.  Weist,  of  Evanston,  Illinois 


Once  while  Paul  was  preaching  a young  man  in  his  con- 
gregation went  sound  asleep,  fell  out  of  the  window  and  not 
only  broke  up  the  meeting  but  his  neck  besides.  To  see 
anyone  sleeping  in  his  congregation  ought  to  give  the 
preacher  great  encouragement.  It  is  a great  thing  to  feel 
that  one  has  something  in  common  with  a great  preacher 
like  the  apostle  Paul. 

One  finds  in  doing  field  work  for  the  Community 
Church  Workers,  there  is  something  Pauline  in  this  going 
from  place  to  place  and  back  again  to  see  how  the  brethren 
are  getting  on.  More  important  than  establishing  a church 
Paul  found  was  its  well  being  and  continued  growth:  “Have 
ye  received  the  Holy  Spirit  since  ye  believed?” 


Minister  or  Preacher 

After  talking  to  the  minister,  I went  across  the  street 
to  see  the  groceryman.  I was  reminded  of  what  a friend  of 
mine,  who  in  seminary  days  had  spent  the  summer  in  Ohio 
surveying  churches,  once  said.  He  came  back  to  New  York 
with  the  conviction  that  there  were  two  classes  of  people 
from  whom  you  should  not  expect  the  truth:  one  is  a girl 
who  is  engaged  to  be  married  and  the  other  is  the  minister 
who  reports  the  size  of  his  evening  congregation. 

To  lead  them  not  into  temptation,  some  ministers  have 
given  up  that  evening  service  and  are  putting  in  their  time 
on  young  people’s  work.  A minister  can  do  many  more 
things  that  need  to  be  done,  long  left  undone,  if  he  is  dar- 
ing enough  to  meet  a real  community  need  rather  than  to 
keep  up  religious  appearances.  One  sermon  each  week  is 
enough  for  any  minister  to  preach  and  certainly  enough  for 
any  congregation  to  hear. 

Yet  in  every  community,  the  needs  must  determine  the 
religious  program.  However,  in  travelling  around  one  is 
struck  with  the  larger  community  programs  of  the  ministers 
who  have  but  one  sermon  to  preach  each  Sunday;  also  with 
the  fact  that  the  needs  of  the  young  people  in  every  com- 
munity are  very  much  alike.  It  is  interesting  also  to  see  how 
in  those  communities  the  word  “minister”  is  replacing  the 
old  word  “preacher.” 


Shop  at  Home 

They  had  been  to  a noon  day  luncheon  club.  Both  were 
Kiwanians. 

The  first  Kiwanian — a minister:  “Where  do  you  go  to 
church?” 

The  second  Kiwanian— a layman:  “Oh,  I hear  ’em  all, 
over  the  radio.  Last  Sunday  I got  a man  in  Kansas  City.” 

The  first  Kiwanian:  “Why  don’t  you  shop  at  home — 
patronize  home  industry?” 


Lots  and  Religion  or  Lots  of  Religion 

In  a certain  town  two  churches  wanted  to  come  to- 
gether. Wisely  they  left  the  property  consideration  until 
the  last.  After  living  together  and  worshipping  the  same 
God  under  the  same  roof  for  two  years,  they  now  felt  ready 
to  deal  with  the  property  question,  but  lo,  when  they  got  in- 
to the  matter  they  found  reversionary  clauses  in  the  deeds, 
— “if  the  good  old  doctrine  was  not  preached  or  if  it  ceased 
to  be  a certain  kind  of  church,  the  land  went  back  to  the 
heirs.”  So  the  people  picked  up  the  respective  buildings 
and  set  them  on  an  entirely  different  lot.  Why  should  a 
couple  of  lots  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Kingdom  of  God? 
Where  there  is  Christ,  there  is  a way. 


Playing  the  Came 

In  five  towns  that  I visited  last  week  the  churches  have 

united — all  but  the . In  every  case,  the 

were  the  “fly  in  the  ointment.”  There  were  Baptists,  Pres- 
byterians, Disciples,  Evangelicals,  Reformed  united,  but  not 

the  . Several  places  told  how  near  they  came  to 

making  it  unanimous  but  it  was  finally  vetoed  by  the 
“higher  ups”.  In  one  case  the  district  superintendent  said 
he  would  run  the  church  if  all  the  members  of  the  present 
church  went  over  to  the  Federated  Church. 

The  disturbing  thing  about  it  all  was  that  the  laymen 
of  the  community  usually  said,  “Of  course,  it  is  different 
with  the  . Their  property  is  held  by  the  confer- 

ence.” That  is,  they  excuse  the  failure  to  cooperate  because 
of  a system.  This  sets  one  to  thinking.  Suppose  the  property 
is  in  the  name  of  the  conference.  Might  not  a conference  be 
big  enough  to  release  its  hold  on  the  property  if  the  com- 


munity could  thus  best  be  served?  Why  should  we  not  think 

that  a conference  would  be  as  charitable  and  as 

generous  and  as  Christian  as  the  common  run  of  Christians 
in  a local  community?  But  some  conferences  have  been  gen- 
erous and  that  is  the  hope.  In  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  de- 
nominational leaders  are  committed  to  a definite  program 

of  consolidation  and  the are  playing  the  game 

with  sixteen  other  denominations.  Some  of  the  principles 
to  which  they  are  committed  read  Ike  this: 

“Any  community  of  less  than  1,000  population  is  best 
served  by  a single,  well-equipped  Protestant  church  with 
competent,  full-time,  adequately  paid,  resident  pastoral  lead- 
ership. 

“That  churches  should  be  consolidated  (by  processes  set 
forth  in  general  terms  in  principles)  where  necessary  to 
bring  about  conformity  with  the  standard  in  any  commun- 
ity.” 

Because  of  that  agreement,  some  very  heartening  things 
are  happening  throughout  the  state  of  Ohio.  The  system 
does  not  prevent  cooperation,  but  is  aiding  it  greatly.  No 
one  denomination  for  long  can  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
Kingdom. 


More  About  Property 

A minister  this  week  upset  my  applecart.  I had  always 
thought  that  in  any  merger  the  property  questions  should 
be  left  until  the  last.  But  this  week  a minister  of  experience 
said,  “If  we  had  only  settled  the  property  question  first!” 
When  I asked  why,  he  continued,  “When  we  organized  the 
United  Church  in  this  town,  religion  or  rather  the  church 
was  practically  dead.  Then  the  Presbyterians  were  willing  to 
turn  their  property  over  to  the  United  Church.  So  also 
were  the  Baptists.  But  now  the  Union  Church  has  succeed- 
ed and  the  old  stock  is  picking  up.  Now  the  Presbyterians 
think  that  some  time  perhaps  they  may  really  have  a Pres- 
byterian church  again  and  that  they  had  better  hold  on  to 
their  property.  It  would  have  been  better  had  we  burned 
our  bridges.” 

This  is  a good  illustration  of  what  another  minister  said 
when  I remarked  that  the  Federated  Church  in  an  old  com- 
munity was  the  easiest  way  out — he  added,  “Also  the  easiest 
way  back.”  There’s  a reason. 


“Friendly  Competition” 

We  talk  about  friendly  competition,  but  people  who  are 
on  the  firing  line  in  a small  town,  who  are  actually  facing 
over-churched  conditions  know  it  by  another  name. 

How  is  this  for  a “beloved  community”?  One  church,  be- 
cause it  never  locked  its  doors  and  because  it  welcomed  to 
its  membership  the  “whomsoever”  used  the  phrase  on  the 
weekly  bulletin,  “The  Church  with  the  Open  Door”.  Four 
blocks  away  a competing  church  immediately  printed  some 
literature  advertising  their  church  as  the  “Church  with 
Four  Open  Doors.”  Friendly  competition? 

In  another  “beloved  community”  a minister’s  wife  re- 
ports that  “our  people  are  as  bad  as  theirs.  One  day  our 
folks  asked  their  people  to  buy  tickets  to  our  church  show. 
This  is  what  we  got.  ‘Buy  your  tickets  to  your  own  dern 
show.’  (Only  they  didn’t  spell  dern  like  we  do).  Later  when 
they  asked  our  ladies  to  buy  tickets  to  their  supper,  we  gave 
them  as  good  as  they  sent,  ‘Buy  your  tickets  to  your  own 
dern  supper.’  ” The  only  thing  in  that  town  that  Christians 
agree  upon  was  the  choice  and  use  of  adjectives.  In  the 
name  of  religion! 


A Popular  Cause 

Most  Christian  preachers  have  experienced  with  me  the 
disturbing  truth  that  they  are  usually  on  the  unpopular 
side  of  every  great  question.  Is  it  a question  of  armaments, 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  World  Court,  capital  and  labor, 
prohibition,  the  race  question, — I find  myself  compelled  to 
say  the  unpopular  thing.  How  one  in  the  ministry  at  times 
longs  to  say  the  thing  that  people  generally  accept!  But 
thanks  be,  for  once  I can  strike  a popular  note — this  ques- 
tion of  unity,  unity  not  in  the  abstract  but  in  the  concrete; 
not  in  the  air  but  on  earth.  A community  united  religiously 
is  the  very  thing  that  the  average  layman  has  been  thinking 
about  and  wondering  why  instead  of  talking  so  much  about 
getting  together,  something  is  not  done  about  it.  Unity  is 
quite  the  popular  theme  just  now.  “Popular?”  Only  in  cer- 
tain circles. 
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News  of  Community  Churches 


Join  the  Sunday  Schools 
Looking  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
churches  in  Collins,  Mississippi,  there 
is  already  a union  Sunday  school 
formed  of  the  Mississionary  Baptist 
and  Methodist  Churches  and  the 
churches  are  located  a hundred  yards 
from  each  other.  The  average  attend- 
ance of  the  union  Sunday  school  is 
more  than  one  hundred  and  the  Sun- 
day School  is  now  held  in  the  local 
school  house  where  class  rooms  are 
available  for  the  classes.  One  of  the 
surest  ways  of  bringing  about  a unit- 
ed church  is  to  start  with  a union  pro- 
ject of  this  kind  for  the  Sunday 
schools.  The  minister  of  the  local  Bap- 
tist church  is  J.  W.  Fairchild. 


Successful  Church  in  Texas 

Community  church  of  La  Porte,  Tex., 
celebrated  its  sixth  anniversary  Dec.  1. 
The  church  has  maintained  a steady 
growth  and  has  enjoyed  an  unbroken 
harmony.  There  has  been  a distinc- 
tive Christian  spirit  in  a hearty  coop- 
eration. The  church  enters  its  seventh 
year  with  a steadfast  expectation  that 
it  shall  be  the  best  year.  The  denomi- 
nations in  the  federation  are:  the 
Baptist,  Christians,  Methodists  and 
Presbyterian  churches.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  building  is  used  for  all 
public  services.  The  minister’s  family 
live  in  the  Methodist  parsonage.  The 
Bible  school  is  well  organized  and  has 
grown  so  large  the  classes  meet  in  the 
church  and  annex,  the  manse,  the  city 
library  and  the  masonic  hall,  buildings 
gi'ouped  on  the  community  lots,  and  a 
boys’  class  meets  in  the  garage.  The 
church  has  junior  and  senior  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Societies,  a Ladies  Aid 
and  Missionary  Society,  Young  Moth- 
ers’ Club  and  Boy  Scouts.  The  money 
raised  for  benevolences  is  divided 
equally  among  the  four  denominations 
in  the  union.  Community  church  fos- 
ters the  Community  Chest  and  is  or- 
ganized at  present  to  do  relief  work. 
The  minister  is  chaplain  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  of  the  public  schools. 
The  church  passed  the  experimental 
stage  early  in  its  short  history  and 
there  is  no  evident  disposition  to  re- 
turn to  the  denominations  with  their 
overlapping  and  the  wilful  waste  of 
missionary  financial  assistance  in  an 
overchurched  community.  M.  O.  Lam- 
bly  is  pastor. 


Live  Church  at  Collinsville,  Okla. 

Paul  B.  Rains,  the  energetic  pastor 
of  Community  church,  of  Collinsville, 
Okla.,  recently  sent  us  this  most  in- 
teresting account  of  activities  in  his 
church : 

“Our  Church  recently  had  a group 
of  60  men  in  a Mock  Trial  trying  three 
members  of  the  Mens  Class  for  failure 
to  attend  class.  It  was  a social  suc- 
cess. 

“We  recently  put  on  a Womanless 
Wedding  before  an  audience  of  400 
netting  about  $70  and  adding  to  the 
merriment  of  the  community. 

“On  Thursday  nights  we  have 
church  night  and  are  following  a 
course  of  Hebrew  History  which  I pres- 
ent in  lecture  form. 

“On  Sunday  night’s  this  past  fall  we 


have  conducted  an  open  forum  with- 
outside  speakers  on  current  social 
questions.  A prominent  member  of 
the  Tulsa  Bar  and  leader  in  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  discussed  “The 
Disarmament  Conference  of  1932’’  last 
Sunday  night.  We  have  had  the  state 
secretary  of  the  League  of  Nations  As- 
sociation and  a number  of  other  in- 
teresting speakers.  These  addresses 
have  been  followed  by  a period  of 
questions  and  discussion.” 

P.  B.  Rains. 


Effective  Community  Censorship 

Practically  every  community  can 
have  a very  effective  control  of  the 
movies.  The  Parent-Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation of  Evanston,  Illinois,  prints  in 
the  school  bulletin  each  week  a list 
of  pictures  to  be  shown  the  following 
week.  “Wise  parents”  says  the  bulle- 
tin “will  use  this  movie  information 
to  judge  if  their  children  should  at- 
tend.” The  information  concerning 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas. 

Rev.  Elliott  D.  Parkhill.  Secretary 
of  Missions,  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National  — Evangelical  — Nonsectarian 
rural  evangelizing  agency  established  in  1817. 
WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and 

maintains  Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  bold6  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  leached  by  the  Gospel  in  no 
other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mission- 
ary full  time.  $30.00  will  establish  a Union 
Sunday  School  in  a neglected  community.  It 
takes  money  to  do  this  work.  All  contri- 
butions gratefully  received  and  acknowl- 
edged. 


REV.  V/.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 
189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


the  picture  is  taken  from  the  Parents’ 
Magazine  and  other  available  sources. 
The  method  given  below  shows  the 
importance  of  one  word  descriptive  of 
the  picture.  Parent-Teachers’  Asso- 
ciations and  Community  Churches 
that  are  interested  in  presenting  the 
right  kind  of  pictures  to  their  children 
can  appropriate  this  method  for  them- 
selves very  successfully. 

‘‘Main  Theatre: 

Transatlantic — adult 
Madame  Dubarry — adult 


COMMUNITY  CHURCHES 

Your  support  is  needed 
in  a 

Real  Interdenominational 
Missionary  Project 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  in 
Santo  Domingo  is  a modern,  mis- 
sionary agency  in  which  three  de- 
nominations have  pooled  their  ef- 
forts and  offers  through  a united 
undenominational  Christian  effort, 
a well-rounded,  sound  missionary 
program, — evangelistic,  medical, 
educational  and  social  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  particular  West  In- 
dian people. 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  In 
Santo  Domingo  asks  for  the  interest 
and  support  of  all  interdenomina- 
tienal  churches  in  the  United  States. 

Write  for  literature  to 
419  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City. 


PULPIT  AND 
CHOIR 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hanging. 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestment* 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century. 

COX  SONS  VINING,  Inc., 
131-8  E,  23rd  St.  New  York 


DO  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  HAPPENS 

Any  banker  or  lawyer  in  your  town  can  inform  you  how  your  estate  will 
be  disposed  of  if  you  do  not  make  a will.  Would  this  be  in  accord  with  your 
wishes?  It  is  therefore  important  that  you  leave  a will. 

It  is  important  also  to  provide  in  your  will  for  the  cause  of  world  evan- 
gelization. Surely  you  will  wish  to  continue  after  your  death  your  life  long 
interest  in  Christian  missions.  Use  the  full  corporate  legal  name,  “American 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society”.  A special  pamphlet  “Have  You  Made  A 
Will?”  has  recently  been  published. 

Copies  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  on  request  to  Treasurer  George 
B.  Huntington,  152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society 
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Front  Page — adult 
Broadminded — amusing 
Modern  Age — adult 
Fighting  Through — western 

Varsity  Theatre: 

Bought — adult 

I Like  Your  Nerve — clean  and  enter- 
taining 

Merely  Mary  Ann — indifferent  love 
story 

Sporting  Blood — horse  racing  and 
questionable  ethics 

North  Shore: 

Waterloo  Bridge — adult 
Rebound — adult 
Guilty  Hands — adult 
The  Brat — pleasant  comedy 

Howard  Threatre: 

Rebound — adult 
Modern  Age — adult 
Silence — adult 
Dirigible — very  exciting 
Broadminded — amusing 
Mary  Ann  Jackson  of  “Our  Gang” 
in  person 

From  One  United  Church  to  Another 
Paul  H.  Clark,  for  more  than  seven 
years  pastor  at  Elburn,  Illinois,  has 
accepted  a call  to  the  Community 
Church  of  Ludington,  Michigan.  The 
Elburn  Church,  under  both  Mr.  Clark 
and  his  predeccessor,  Rev.  Ray  Cald- 
well, has  been  known  throughout  the 
middle  west  as  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive of  rural  churches,  and  it  is  stead- 
ily growing  both  in  numbers  and  in 
influence. 

Mr.  Clark  has  demonstrated  effec- 
tive leadership  in  religious  education. 
His  church  is  represented  by  a large 
group  of  young  people  and  adults  in 
the  summer  camps  and  training 
schools,  and  he,  himself,  served  this 
year  as  dean  of  the  Congregational 
leadership  Training  School  held  at 
Tower  Hill.  Mr.  Clark  has  also  repre- 
sented his  denomination  on  the  Illi- 
nois Council  of  Religious  Education. — 
Int.  Journal  of  Religious  Education. 


Pastor  Elected  to  City  Council 
Ralph  Loomis,  pastor  of  Community 
church,  of  Dublin,  Ohio,  has  been  re- 
cently elected  to  the  city  council  of 
his  community.  Mr.  Loomis  is  in  his 
second  pastorate  with  a united  church 
and  is  a strong  community  leader. 


International  Good-will  in 
Northwest 

E.  H.  Gebert  preached  in  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  on  International  Good-will  Sun- 
day. In  the  morning  he  appeared  at 
First  United  church,  and  in  the  eve- 
ning at  Metropolitan  United  church. 
One  of  these  was  formerly  a Presby- 
terian and  the  other  a Methodist 
church.  The  two  ministers  of  these 
churches  spoke  in  community  church, 
of  Longview,  Wash.,  of  which  Mr.  Ge- 
bert is  pastor.  This  exchange  is  some 
intimation  of  the  high  value  which  the 
northwest  places  upon  Mr.  Gebert’s 
work  as  a minister. 


Five  Churches  in  Larger  Parish 
In  the  vicinity  of  Stockdale,  Ohio, 
five  churches,  two  of  Methodist  Pro- 
testant variety  and  three  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  kind  have  gone 


together  to  form  a larger  parish.  Lin- 
ton Mattock  is  the  pastor  of  the  larger 
parish. 


New  Community  church  at  Council 
Blufjs,  la. 

A new  community  church  was  or- 
ganized at  Council  Bluffs  in  October. 
J.  H.  Garrison,  of  Chicago,  has  be- 
come the  pastor  of  the  church.  The 
constituency  of  the  new  church  is  col- 
ored. Mr.  Garrison  was  a successful 
community  church  minister  in  Chi- 
cago. 


Vigorous  Church  in  West  Virginia 
Oak  Hill  Community  church  of  Oak 
Hill,  W.  Va.,  is  a vigorous  institution 
with  a number  of  years  of  history.  It 
publishes  a parish  monthly  which  has 
a considerable  circulation  outside  the 
local  community.  The  church  has  550 
members  and  a building  of  size  and 
unselfulness. 


World  Friendship  Dinner 
The  World  Friendship  dinner  held 
in  the  United  Community  church  in 
Castile,  N.  Y.,  recently  was  not  only  a 
happy  occasion  and  a largely  attend- 
ed affair,  there  being  one  hundred 
seventy  people  present,  but  in  many 
ways  it  was  a significant  gathering. 
The  dinner  was  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Woman’s  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  Community  church  and 
the  men  furnished  the  program.  Each 
one  of  the  eleven  tables  was  presided 
over  by  a hostess  dressed  in  the  garb 
of  some  foreign  country.  Mrs.  Frank 
Jebb  dressed  as  an  American  Indian 
presided  at  the  United  States  table 
and  seated  about  the  table  which  was 
located  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
were  the  men  who  took  part  in  the 
program.  Mrs.  Harlan  Kellogg,  presi- 
dent of  the  Woman’s  Society  presided 
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ROOM  358  1701-03  CHESTNUT  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA^*. 


Colegi®  Libertad 

Liberty  College,  undenominational  mission 
school,  located  on  a 22-acre  coffee  plantation 
at  Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  is  doing  a unique 
work  in  the  Christian  training  of  Central 
American  boys  and  girls.  More  than  a school, 
it  is  really  a Christian  community,  exempli- 
fying Christian  home  life  and  social  stand- 
ards. 

Highly  recommended  by  authorities  on  La- 
tin American  missions,  and  others.  Person- 
ally investigated  and  endorsed  by  commu- 
nity church  representatives,  as  in  harmony 
with  their  ideals.  Supported  by  many  com- 
munity churches.  Funds  needed  for  scholar- 
ships, buildings,  and  equipment.  For  furth- 
er information,  address, 

Dr.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey, 
Liberty  College, 

Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  C.  A. 


and  after  a few  words  of  welcome 
turned  the  meeting  over  to  the  men. 
Mr.  Stevens  responded  for  the  men. 
After  solos  by  Frank  Hubbard  and 
Carroll  Best,  Mr.  Stevens  explained 
that  the  men  in  an  informal  manner 
were  going  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
“World  Friendship.” 


Competition  Hinders  Church 
Work 

“There  has  never  been  a time  when 
the  nation  needed  the  inspiration  and 
guidance  of  a compelling  religious  faith 
more  than  in  the  present  hour;  never 
a time  when  America  was  in  greater 
need  of  that  spiritual  quality  which 
the  churches  can,  if  they  will,  contrib- 
ute to  the  life  of  the  nation. 


An  Opportunity 

to  Co-operate  in  the 
Work  of  the  Missionary 
Education  Movement 

is  Offered  to 
Community  Churches 

For  twenty-nine  years  this  in- 
terdenominational organization 
has  been  providing  the  mission 
study  books  and  supplemental 
materials  that  have  been  used 
by  practically  all  Protestant 
Churches.  Seventeen  denomina- 
tions are  contributing  to  its  sup- 
port. Community  groups  should 
also  bear  their  share.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  help  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  missionary  agencies. 

Write  for  information  to: 

Dr.  Gilbert  Q.  LeSourd 

150  Fifth  Ave„ 

SEW  YORK. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 


IN  THE 


CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  Americans  Live  There 

One  Organization.  Four  Congre- 
gations. Balboa.  Christobal,  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations 
represented  in  this  church.  All  op- 
erating expenses  raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 
BUILDINGS  & EQUIPMENT 


Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK 
H.  MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York  City. 

ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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“If,  however,  the  church  is  to  be  the 
moral  guide  of  all  the  people  then  the 
various  communions  must  heal  their 
divisions,  combine  their  resources  and 
unite  their  forces  in  a constructive, 
cooperative  effort  to  meet  present-day 
needs”.  Such  was  the  conviction  of 
those  who  spoke  at  the  Continuation 
Conference  of  the  North  American 
Home  Missions  Congress  which  met  in 
Cincinnati  recently,  November  9 and 
10. 

This  was  the  first  of  a series  of 
“continuation  conferences”  to  be  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
as  a follow-up  to  the  North  American 
Home  Missions  Congress  held  in  Wash- 
ington last  year.  It  was  sponsored  by 
the  Home  Missions  Council  the  Coun- 
cil of  Women  for  Home  Missions  and 
the  Cincinnati  Federation  of  Church- 
es, and  had  as  its  purpose  the  enlist- 
ment of  all  denominational  agencies 
in  a great  home  mission  advance  in 
North  America. 

The  purpose  and  work  of  the  Home 
Missions  Congress  were  set  forth  by 
Dr.  William  R.  King,  executive  secre- 
tary; facts  revealed  by  country-wide 
surveys  were  presented  by  Dr.  Herman 
N.  Morse,  director  of  surveys;  and  the 
effect  of  population  trends  upon  city 
churches  were  told,  with  the  aid  of 
charts,  by  Prof.  Arthur  E.  Holt,  of  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

Other  speakers  included  Dr.  Earl  R. 
North,  executive  secretary,  Presbytery 
of  Cincinnati;  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Haynes,  race 
relations  secretary,  Federal  Council  of 
Churches;  Dr.  John  McDowell,  presi- 
dent of  the  Home  Missions  Council, 
and  Dr.  Carl  Wallace  Petty. 

No  important  phase  of  mission  ac- 
tivity was  overlooked.  Past  failures 
and  present  opportunities  were  alike 
presented.  The  church  has  a very  de- 
finite responsibility  for  the  immigrant, 
the  mountain  folk,  the  Negro,  the  resi- 
dent of  the  rural  sections  and  the 
cities.  This  was  asserted  repeatedly. 

But  one  conviction  seemed  to  out- 
weigh all  others.  Again  and  again  the 
conference  was  told  that  whatever  the 
virtues  of  denominationalism  in  the 
past,  it  is  today  hindering  the  work  of 
the  church.  Our  Protestant  churches 
cost  the  people  too  much,  according 
to  one  of  the  speakers,  and  they  cost 
too  much  because  of  the  tremendous 
overhead  brought  about  by  vicious 
competition.  Intelligent  cooperation 
would  go  a long  way  to  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  church. 

The  men  who  spoke  on  the  program 
had  a vision.  There  was  no  question 
of  that.  And  they  had  a great  passion 
for  the  cause  of  Christ.  Their  audience, 
however,  was  not  large.  Less  than  a 
third  of  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Cin- 
cinnati attended  and  practically  no 
elders.  Perhaps  half  of  those  attend- 
ing were  women.  There  was  no  repre- 
sentation from  some  of  the  denomina- 
tions. 

Many  of  those  attending  were  in  en- 
tire sympathy  with  what  was  said 
from  the  platform;  but  it  was  equally 
apparent  that  many  were  not.  One 
gained  the  impression  that  many  of 
the  brethren  were  willing  to  let  these 
leaders  talk,  but  unwilling  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  The  congress  was  in- 
formative and,  therefore,  valuable. 
Whether  it  accomplishes  anything 


more,  time  alone  can  tell. 

The  report  of  the  Findings  Commit- 
tee offered  at  the  close  of  the  confer- 
ence was  in  part  as  follows: 

“Your  committee  wishes  to  empha- 
size the  significance  of  the  mere  fact 
of  a gathering  such  as  this.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  we  have  had  in  attend- 
ance at  the  sessions  of  this  Confer- 
ence men  and  women  representing 
many  denominations  in  our  city  and 
surrounding  country.  We  have  been 
impressed  with  the  seriousness  of  the 
discussions -and  with  the  fine  spirit  of 
comity,  friendliness  and  openminded- 
ness that  has  prevailed  throughout 
our  sessions. 

“It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  lead- 
ers of  missionary  work  in  our  city  and 
many  of  our  ministers  have  not  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  instruction  and 
inspiration  made  available  by  the 
speakers  on  the  program.  Those  of 
us  who  have  followed  the  speakers  in 
their  presentation  of  the  facts  have 
been  impressed  anew  with  the  im- 
mense size  and  complexity  of  the 
whole  home  mission  enterprise.  What 
a challenge  it  presents  today! 

“We  would  emphasize  the  remark- 
able development  which  has  taken 
place  in  home  mission  work  in  recent 
years.  No  one  can  help  but  be  im- 
pressed with  the  development  of  the 
spirit  and  the  practice  of  Christian 
fellowship  or  with  the  increasing 
awareness  of  our  missionary  forces,  of 
the  significant  social,  educational, 
and  economic  changes  with  which  the 
mission  program  must  be  concerned. 
The  progress  made  in  the  development 
of  organization  and  in  the  adaptation 
of  programs  in  other  cities  causes  us 
to  ask  ourselves  in  Cincinnati  if  we 
are  measuring  up  to  our  opportunities. 

“We  believe  that  we  must  constantly 
remind  ourselves  and  lay  upon  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  our  constitu- 
encies that  there  is  great  and  urgent 
need  to  strengthen  the  work  of  in- 
dividual churches  that  they  may  meet 
the  needs  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  located.  For  the  past 
100  years  the  Christian  church  in 
America  labored  under  the  conviction 
that  it  must  expand  and  press  on.  If 
this  sense  of  imperative  need  has  been 
lost  we  must  recreate  it  in  the 
church.” — Presbyterian  Advance. 


Iowa  Notes 

O.  B.  Preston,  pastor  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Churches  at  Allison,  Iowa,  re- 
ports an  attendance  of  167  in  their 
Sunday  School  on  Sunday,  December 
13.  Indications  are,  as  these  notes  are 
written,  that  their  averages  for  the 
year  in  both  attendance  and  collec- 
tions will  exceed  the  records  of  last 
year,  which  were  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  church.  Mr.  Preston  is 
just  starting  his  sixth  year  on  this 
field.  He  is  also  the  new  president  of 
the  conference  of  United  Churches  of 
Iowa.  The  annual  Older  Boys  and 
Girls  Conference  for  Butler  County 
will  be  held  at  this  church  on  January 
30. 

* * * 

Evangelists  Guy  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Little  report  that  they  closed  a special 
meeting  at  the  Williamson  Commu- 
nity Church  on  November  22  with 
twenty-six  conversions.  Twenty-one 


of  them  were  baptized  in  the  Wil- 
liamson lake  and  seventeen  united 
with  the  Williamson  Community 
church.  They  followed  this  with  an- 
other meeting  at  the  Christian  Union 
White  Breast  church  near  Chariton 
with  three  conversions  in  a week  of 
meetings. 

♦ • • 

Samuel  L.  Unger,  pastor  of  the  Un- 
ion Protestant  Church,  of  Quasque- 
ton,  reports  interest  and  attendance 
in  the  church  there  continue  good 
with  121  in  Sunday  School  on  Decem- 
ber 13  and  prospects  that  the  average 
for  the  year  will  be  about  105.  Mr. 
Unger  is  now  well  started  on  his  sec- 
ond year  on  that  field. 


A Great  Source  of  Information  Inter- 
national And  Interdenominational. 
The  Missionary  Review  of  The 
World 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  Interesting 
articles,  stirring  editorials,  profuse  illust rations, 
published  each  month  in  the  REVIEW.  Well 
known  writers,  familiar  with  the  progress  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  in  every 
land  give  you  a better  understanding  of  the 
vast  subject  of  Missions.  The  REVIEW  de- 
scribes methods  of  awakening  Interest  In 
churches  and  missionary  societies  as  well  a* 
reviewing  the  best  and  latest  missionary  books. 

Take  Advantage  of  This  Combination 
Offer 

The  Missionary  Review  of 

the  World $2.50 

The  Community  Churchman 1.00 


$3.50 

Iloth  for  $15.7.%— Save  75c 

Why  not  present  these  Magazines  as 
Christmas  Gifts  to  Friends?  Mail  this 
coupon  today. 


Send  for  This 

INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

using  sanitary  waxed  paper 
cup  8.  Aluminum  Tray 
(highly  polished)  filled  with 
80  paper  cups  and  72  extra 
paper  cups  sent  postpaid 
for  $5.25.  Cover  $2.40. 
Bread  Plate  $1.45.  Extra 
paper  cups  00  cts  per  100. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address, 

THOMAS  COMMUNION  SERVICE. 
Box  C-C,  Lima,  Ohio 


DOES  YOUR  CHURCH 
HAVE  A HEAVY 
MORTGAGE? 

— or — 

Do  You  Need  a 
New  Building? 

* * 

Marts  & Lundy  have 
raised  over  $180,000,000 
for  philanthropic  and  religious 
purposes 

* * 

MARTS  & LUNDY,  Inc. 

521  Fifth  Avf.  17  N.  Hl«h  St. 

New  York  City  Columboa,  Ohio 
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J.  Frank  Moore,  pastor  of  the  Man- 
chester Community  Church,  writes 
that  there  is  a good  spirit  in  the  church 
there  and  that  the  work  is  going  for- 
ward very  well.  This  is  one  of  the 
newer  Community  Churches  of  the 
state,  having  been  formed  in  the  early 
spring  of  1931.  The  present  member- 
ship is  now  over  600. 

* * * 

Clifton  E.  Rash,  pastor  of  the  First 
Federated  Church,  Des  Moines,  re- 
ports that  in  the  series  of  special 
meetings  in  that  church,  closing  on 
Sunday,  November  29,  there  were 
thirty-three  additions  and  six  special 
consecrations  and  that  many  people 
were  deeply  stirred  by  the  meetings. 
Their  many  friends  in  Iowa  will  also 
be  glad  to  know  that  Mrs.  Rash,  who 
underwent  a surgical  operation  the  lat- 
ter part  of  October,  is  convalescing 
very  well  at  this  time. 

* # * 

Membership  Sunday,  December  20, 
was  a day  that  will  long  be  remember- 
ed at  the  Associated  Churches  at 
Hawarden.  Special  efforts  were  put 
forth  to  have  every  member  who  was 
physically  able  to  attend,  present  on 
that  day.  In  the  morning  the  pastor, 
R.  J.  Cornell,  spoke  on  the  subject, 
"Christmas  Really  Comes”  and  in  the 
evening,  the  choir  presented  the 
Christmas  canata,  “The  King  Cometh.” 
Prior  to  service  there  had  already 
been  fifty-one  additions  to  the  church 
during  the  year  of  1931  and  more  were 
expected  to  join  at  this  service.  Mr. 
Cornell  is  no w well  started  on  his  sec- 


ond year  with  this  church  and  appears 
to  be  meeting  with  very  encouraging 
success.  This  church  now  has  nearly 
400  members. 

* * * 

About  100  representatives  of  ten 
young  peoples  societies  in  Central 
Iowa  met  in  the  fifth  of  a series  of 
Young  Peoples  rallies  at  the  Christian 
church  of  St.  Anthony,  on  the  after- 
noon and  evening  of  December  6.  P. 
G.  Dennis,  of  the  Central  Christian 
Church  of  Marshalltown  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  of  the  afternoon,  speak- 
ing on  the  subject  of  “Peace.”  It  might 
be  interesting  to  note  that  there  were 
representatives  present  from  four  Dis- 
ciple Churches,  three  Friends  (Quak- 
er) , one  Christian  (non-Disciple)  one 
Grace  Reformed  and  one  Federated 
Church.  Officers  were  elected  and 
plans  are  now  under  way  for  a sixth 
rally  at  the  Liscomb  Christian  Church 
on  Sunday,  February  7. 

The  Methodist  and  Associated 
Churches  pf  Marshall  County  held  a 
rally  at  the  Marshalltown  M.  E. 
Church  on  the  evening  of  December  7. 
The  Gilman  Junior  Orchestra,  spon- 
sored by  the  Federated  Church  of  that 
town  furnished  part  of  the  music  for 
the  program.  W.  B.  O’Neill,  a native 
of  Porto  Rico,  was  the  chief  speaker 
of  the  evening.  Gilman  Federated 
Church  was  represented  by  a good  de- 
legation. » * * 

The  choir  of  the  Associated  Churches 
at  State  Center  presented  the  musical 
canata,  “Chimes  of  the  Holy  Night” 
on  Sunday  evening,  December  20.  An 


appropriate  reading  was  also  included 
in  the  program.  On  Christmas  eve  the 
primary  and  junior  departments  pre- 
sented the  cantata,  “Santa  in  Toy- 
land.”  The  Young  Peoples  League  also 
held  a watch  night  service  on  New 
Year’s  Eve.  This  church  is  making 
good  progress  under  the  leadership  of 
their  pastor,  Fred  A.  Smith. 

* * * 

Prof.  LeRoy  Huff,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Religious  Education  of 
Drake  University,  of  Des  Moines,  con- 
ducted an  all  day  conference  of  young 
people  representing  a Methodist,  a 
Brethren,  a Disciple  and  a Friends 
church  near  Prairie  City  on  Satur- 
day, December  5.  About  sixty  young 
people  were  present  and  the  time  was 
spent  in  discussing  World  Peace,  Boy 
and  Girl  Relations,  and  Racial  Broth- 
erhood. The  last  mentioned  subject 
was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Over- 
ton,  pastor  of  one  of  the  Colored  M.  E. 
Churches  of  Des  Moines.  These  are  all 
rural  or  small  town  churches  and 
there  is  a possibility  of  the  formation 
of  a community  church  at  some  fu- 
ture date. 

* * * 

Robert  Buche  was  one  of  a delega- 
tion of  five  students  of  Drake  Univers- 
ity of  Des  Moines,  chosen  to  attend  the 
quadrennial  Student  Volunteer  Con- 
vention at  Buffalo,  New  York,  Dec.  30 
to  Jan.  3.  Mr.  Buche  is  the  successful 
student  pastor  of  Union  Church,  of 
Jamaica  and  Federated  Church,  of 
Union  and  will  continue  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  at  least  September,  1932. 
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Youth  and  The  New  Patriotism 

By  Alva  W.  Taylor,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 


When  Woodrow  Wilson  said  “above  all  nations  is  hu- 
manity” he  uttered  a sublimely  patriotic  phrase,  for  the 
true  lover  of  his  country  loves  it  for  the  sake  of  its 
righteous  principles,  and  the  righteousness  is  justice, 
equity,  and  helpfulness  to  all  the  peoples.  The  devoted 
parent  does  not  defend  the  wrong  his  children  do,  but 
loves  them  while  trying  to  save  them  from  doing  wrong 
to  others.  So  the  true  patriot  never  says  “my  country 
right  or  wrong,”  but  “my  country — to  keep  her  always 
right.”  Thus  he  criticises  freely  but  in  patriotic  love  all 
that  is  not  just  and  equitable  in  his  country’s  attitude 
toward  other  peoples.  He  seeks  to  save  her  fair  escutch- 
eon from  the  tarnish  with  which  a false  and  narrow 
patriotism  would  stain  it. 

Until  the  ways  of  reason  are  substituted  for  the  ways 
of  force  and  violence  in  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes,  war  will  continue.  Modern  nations  do  not 
want  war.  Lloyd  George  said  that  no  one  in  Europe 
wanted  the  late  war — that  the  nations  drifted  into  it. 
We  will  all  agree  that  the  Prussian  military  cast  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  it,  but  it  was  even  more  guilty 
when  it  refused,  years  before  the  war  came,  to  make 
the  Hague  Tribunal  effective  to  prevent  war,  than  they 
were  in  1914.  America  should  take  warning,  lest  in  her 
refusal  to  join  other  governments  to  make  interna- 
tional law  and  the  world  court  effective,  she  becomes 
responsible  for  not  preventing  the  next  war.  The  same 
reason  that  has  been  effective  to  make  laws  and  estab- 
lish courts  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  betwen  indi- 
viduals and  states  within  a nation  can  be  made  effec- 
tive to  set  up  law  and  judicial  processes  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  nations. 

The  true  patriot  will  pray  for  deliverance  from  all 
littleness,  narrowness,  prejudice,  and  hate,  and  he  will 
pray  for  the  great  boon  of  an  endowment  in  idealism, 
sanity,  love  of  humanity,  and  the  spirit  of  service.  Na- 
tions are  not  made  great  by  their  armaments,  their 
wealth,  or  their  physical  power,  but  by  the  ideals  they 
hold  and  the  service  they  render  humanity.  Little  demo- 
cratic Switzerland  was  much  greater  than  Prussianized 
Germany.  Britian’s  greatness  lies  not  in  an  imperialism 
that  robs  the  little  peoples,  but  in  becoming  the  mother 
of  parliaments;  her  might  has  not  been  in  her  navy 
or  her  royal  line,  but  in  her  Cromwells,  Gladstones,  and 
McDonalds.  So  too  with  America;  her  battle  fields  are 
much  less  her  glory  than  are  the  ideals  that  sent  men 
out  to  fight  for  freedom.  By  that  sign  some  of  her  wars 
have  not  done  her  honor,  and  he  is  the  better  patriot 
who  admits  it,  for  truth  is  mightier  than  many  of  the 
incidents  of  history. 

Real  patriotism  is  an  emotion  akin  to  religion.  The 
love  of  country  is  love  of  one’s  fellow  men,  of  the  best 
the  fathers  gave  us,  and  of  all  those  symbols  and  tokens 
that  a benevolent  past  has  bestowed  upon  us.  It  was 
not  of  real  patriotism,  but  of  its  false  manifestations, 
that  Dr.  Johnson  was  speaking  when  he  called  it  “the 
last  refuge  of  scoundrels.”  It  is  the  patrioteer,  the  man 
who  shouts  the  words  of  patriotism  while  seeking  prof- 
its or  personal  ends,  and  the  shallow-minded  provincial 
who  makes  the  symbols  of  patriotism  idols  of  worship, 
that  make  the  sacred  thing  a byword.  “Raising  the  na- 


tional anthem  and  lowering  wages  is  not  patriotism,” 
said  Henry  Ford;  neither  is  shouting  “bolshevik”  at 
peacemakers  while  talking  little  Americanism. 

There  is  a false  patriotism  running  riot  in  our  land 
just  now  under  the  guise  of  national  defense.  It  vitup- 
erates all  who  do  not  accept  its  demand  for  defense 
through  armed  forces.  It  cries  down  those  who  believe 
in  the  greater  power  of  moral  force  and  righteous  na- 
tional conduct.  It  first  made  the  term  pacifist  a byword 
and  then  turned  upon  that  great  and  beatific  word 
peace.  A peace  worker  told  the  writer  a few  days  ago 
that  he  had  found  it  wise  to  avoid  saying  “peace  pro- 
gram” when  talking  to  business  men  until  he  had  first 
prepared  the  way  by  talking  about  national  safety,  eco- 
nomy, and  sanity. 

This  group  not  only  demands  that  all  men  utter  their 
slogans  and  accept  their  notions  of  preparedness  under 
penalty  of  being  called  unpatriotic  or  worse,  but  de- 
fends that  more  un-American  system  of  military  edu- 
cation known  as  compulsory  military  training.  To  com- 
pel students  to  take  military  drill  in  times  of  peace  is 
to  do  nothing  less  than  to  set  up  that  very  system  of 
Prussianism  we  went  out  to  destroy  a few  years  ago. 
To  provide  military  instruction  for  those  who  wish  it  so 
long  as  a military  force  is  needed  is  only  national  good 
sense,  but  to  force  anyone  to  take  it  is  to  destroy  the 
very  idealism  that  makes  America  great.  It  is  not  mili- 
tary drill,  but  compulsion,  to  which  the  peace-makers 
object. 

The  patriotism  that  loves  its  country  with  an  unsel- 
fish zeal  will  seek  to  make  its  laws  constructive,  and  it 
will  make  them  serve  all  men  with  equity  and  justice. 
It  will  not  only  outlaw  the  common  crimes,  but  it  will 
make  injustice  in  industry  and  in  all  social  relations 
a crime.  It  will  take  little  children  out  of  industry  and 
keep  them  in  homes  and  at  school;  it  will  not  allow 
mothers  to  work  at  anything  that  is  prejudicial  to 
health;  it  will  strive  to  lift  the  worker’s  income  up  to  a 
level  that  will  enable  the  natural  bread-winner  to  earn 
the  family  livelihood;  it  will,  in  good  time,  abolish 
poverty,  make  education  universal,  arm  every  citizen 
with  the  skill  of  a trade,  and  break  down  all  class  lines. 
It  will  level  up  and  not  down,  and  it  will  seek  to  prevent 
crime  and  all  manner  of  evil  instead  of  waiting  until 
it  is  done  and  then  giving  a revengeful  punishment. 
The  life  of  the  people  is  the  life  of  the  land,  and  a na- 
tion is  truly  democratic  only  when  all  are  enabled  to 
share  in  the  common  goods  for  life. 

True  patriotism  votes  as  well  as  fights,  and  does  it 
much  oftener,  for  voting  comes  every  year  or  two,  and 
at  the  ballot  box  war  can  be  made  or  unmade.  There 
is  many  an  ardent  patriot  who  would  die  for  his  country 
in  times  of  danger  who  has  not  enough  interest  in  her 
welfare  to  vote  in  times  of  peace,  and  all  too  many  of 
us  put  an  unquestioning  partisanship  or  class  gain 
ahead  of  the  commonwealth  when  we  do  vote.  Virtue  is 
found  more  in  independent  thinking  plus  a good  cons- 
cience than  in  fealty  to  any  party  or  class,  for  the  lat- 
ter only  a part  of  the  people  are  considered,  while  in 
the  former  all  men  are  served. 

True  patriotism  works  unceasingly  for  the  common 
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good.  Its  spirit  is  that  of  service  and  sacrifice,  and  it 
serves  its  country  rather  than  its  business,  class,  or 
creed.  It  bodes  no  real  good  when  believers  of  a cer- 
tain creed  are  organized  into  a political  party,  such  as 
the  so-called  “centrists”  in  some  European  lands,  or 
when  the  beneficiaries  of  a system  of  privilege,  whether 
of  birth  or  wealth,  become  a political  power  as  such. 

The  “little  American”  is  a small  patriot.  That  he 
loves  his  country  is  not  to  be  denied.  That  he  loves  it 
unwisely  and  too  well  may  be  true  also.  To  love  his  wife 
and  children  a loyal  and  devoted  husband  does  not  need 
to  look  down  upon  the  wives  and  children  of  other  men; 
rather  he  shows  his  love  for  his  own  by  the  respect  he 
shows  all  others.  Loyalty  to  one’s  own  is  not  increased 
in  either  its  measure  or  its  quality  by  disloyalty  to 
anything  whatsoever. 

The  national  motto  of  the  Hawaiian  people  is  a beau- 
tiful thing;  it  is,  “The  life  of  the  Land  is  preserved  in 
Righteousness.”  When  those  who  profit  by  unjust  eco- 
nomic conditions  cry  “socialist”  and  “radical’  an$  “bol- 
shevik” at  those  who  would  do  nothing  more  than  use 
law  and  an  aroused  public  opinion  to  get  justice  for  the 
workers  and  the  poor,  they  not  only  substitute  pre- 
judice and  falsehood  for  reason,  but  they  become  false 
patriots,  making  foul  play  through  a pretense  of  na- 
tional safety.  Woodrow  Wilson  said:  “If  there  is  one 
thing  we  love  more  than  another  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  that  every  man  should  have  the  privilege,  unmol- 
ested and  uncriticized,  to  utter  the  real  convictions  of 
his  mind.  I believe  that  the  weakness  of  the  American 
character  is  that  there  are  so  few  growlers  and  kickers 
among  us.  We  have  forgotten  the  very  principle  of  our 
origin,  if  we  have  forgotten  how  to  object,  how  to  re- 
sist, how  to  agitate,  how  to  pull  down  and  build  up, 
even  to  the  extent  of  revolutionary  practices,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  readjust  matters.”  Nations  never  rise 
higher  than  that  level  of  economic  and  social  justice 
which  they  guarantee  to  those  who  labor  and  produce, 
and  the  soul  of  no  people  is  greater  than  those  things 
“done  unto  the  least  of  these”  by  its  social  and  indus- 
trial system. 

True  patriotism  will  seek  to  extend  the  reign  of  law 
to  international  affairs.  Law  is  the  cement  of  national 
life,  and  a true  patriotism  is  law-abiding.  What  laws  do 
for  States  within  the  nation  they  can  do  for  nations 
within  the  world.  It  is  useless  to  talk  about  the  “in- 
sanity of  war”  so  long  as  governments  fail  to  create 
international  laws  that  will  prevent  war  and  to  set 
up  international  tribunals  that  will  insure  the  peace 
of  justice.  It  is  a narrow  and  false  patriotism  that  re- 
fuses to  submit  one’s  country  to  laws  and  courts  of 
justice.  That  which  makes  a nation  great  alone  can 
make  the  world  safe  for  nations,  and  he  who  loves  his 
country  best  seeks  most  to  guarantee  her  the  peace  of 
justice  through  international  law  and  judicial  tribunals. 

It  is  not  enough  to  make  the  individual  a good  church 
member.  He  must  also  be  made  a good  citizen  of  the 
world.  Christ  did  not  die  for  Americans  but  for  the 
world.  Before  all  nations  is  humanity.  A simple  appli- 
cation of  the  missionary  gospel  to  the  international 
question  will  solve  it.  The  best  patriot  is  the  one  who 
wishes  his  country  to  do  most  to  bring  in  the  era  of  in- 
ternational peace.  The  little  American  is  a poor  Ameri- 
can. The  big  American  never  says  “America  for  Ameri- 
cans”, but  “America  for  the  world.”  Edith  Cavel  was  a 
patriot,  but  her  dying  words  were: — “Patriotism  is  not 
enough.”  Christianity  is  more  than  patriotism — it  is 
love  of  mankind. 

Ours  is  an  age  of  invention.  Americans  have  invented 
more  things  in  the  past  century  than  have  all  the  rest 


of  mankind  in  all  the  centuries.  Through  these  inven- 
tions we  have  increased  the  standards  of  life  immeasur- 
ably. The  work  day  has  been  made  shorter,  the  wage 
higher,  the  burden  lighter.  We  have  more  to  eat  and 
wear  and  enjoy  as  a result  of  it.  It  has  added  beauty, 
plenty,  leisure  and  pleasure  to  our  lives  and  greatly 
lengthened  our  days.  But  the  same  inventive  genius 
that  has  so  increased  the  fulness  of  life  has  multiplied 
the  instruments  of  destruction,  and  it  is  easier  to  de- 
stroy than  to  create  and  build  up.  The  statue  that  was 
carved  by  an  artist  after  years  of  training  and  a labor- 
ious application  of  artistic  skill  can  be  broken  by  an  im- 
becile in  a moment,  and  with  the  same  tools  the  artist 
used  in  making  it.  So  too  the  modern  city  is  builded 
by  many  through  decades  of  toil,  but  with  the  modern 
instruments  of  destruction  it  can  be  laid  waste  in  a 
night. 

The  issue  lies  with  youth.  Whatever  the  youth  of  any 
generation  determines  upon  will  be  done  within  that 
generation.  They  can  build  the  institutions  of  justice 
for  the  new  world  quite  as  well  as  our  fathers  built 
them  for  this  new  republic.  Their  work  was  something 
new  under  the  sun.  It  fused  these  forty-eight  sover- 
eign states  into  one  union.  It  cost  much  blood  to  learn 
that  the  peace  and  harmony  of  each  state  rested  in  the 
peace  and  harmony  between  all  the  states,  but  no  one 
longer  questions  the  rightness  of  federal  law  or  fails 
to  accept  the  decision  of  federal  courts,  and  no  state 
feels  its  sovereignty  encroached  upon  by  so  doing.  What 
has  been  done  in  America  has  been  done  in  every  great 
modern  nation.  Great  Britian  is  “The  United  Kingdom.” 
Germany  is  a federation  of  states.  The  legal  title  for 
Mexico  is  the  “The  United  States  of  Mexico.”  China  is 
just  now  going  through  the  throes  of  adjusting  the 
claims  of  eighteen  provinces  to  the  requirements  of  a 
national  government.  The  clan  gave  way  to  the  tribe, 
the  tribe  to  the  state,  the  state  to  the  nation.  Next 
nationality  must  learn  to  set  up  internaional  law  and 
to  put  its  cause  before  the  court  of  international  jus- 
tice. By  so  doing  it  can  be  made  secure  in  its  life  and  in- 
dependence, for  it  is  not  internationalism  that  threat- 
ens the  life  of  nations,  but  the  wars  that  come  out  of 
hyper-nationalism. 

There  is  just  one  way  to  prevent  war,  and  that  is 
through  a league  of  nations  and  a world  court  of  in- 
ternational justice.  We  have  both  established  and  most 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  are  in  them.  They  may  not 
be  able  to  prevent  all  wars  but  they  will  receive  more 
strength  from  the  entrance  of  America  than  from  that 
of  any  other  nation,  and  will  prevent  wars  with  a grow- 
ing power  until  they  can  prevent  them  all. 


A New  Argument  for  Temperance 

By  W.  A.  Cutler,  Dundee,  Michigan 
The  other  day  a clergyman  and  a young  college 
man  were  discussing  the  liquor  question.  The  young 
man  was  positive  if  the  18th  amendment  were  repealed, 
the  government  could  collect  in  a billion  of  taxes  to 
liquidate  the  present  deficit  in  the  national  treasury; 
the  farmers  would  sell  great  quantities  of  grain  and  a 
lot  of  men  would  be  put  to  work  making  beer  and 
liquor.  That  the  whole  move  would  set  the  ball  a roll- 
ing toward  prosperity  at  once.  The  young  man  waxed 
eloquent  in  his  glowing  account  of  how  this  move  would 
start  the  nation  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 

The  clergyman  went  the  college  man  one  better. 
“Why  not  repeal  the  18th  amendment  and  have  free 
“booze”?  The  whole  nation  could  then  go  on  a grand 
spree.  Automobile  accidents  would  increase  enormously, 
that  would  give  the  automobile  factories  plenty  of  work 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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A Working  Rural  Church  Program 

By  Paul  L.  Hastings,  of  Partridge,  Kansas 


The  only  truly  workable  program  for  any  church, 
rural  or  urban,  must  be  one  that  has  actually  been 
made  to  work.  No  theoretical  program  will  do.  It  will 
be  the  intention  of  the  writer  in  this  article  to  outline 
a program  that  has  actually  been  found  practical  and 
workable  over  a period  of  years. 

The  Partridge  (Kansas)  Community  church  was  org- 
anized in  1924,  and  moved  into  its  present  building  Oct- 
ober 31,  1926.  The  present  building  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  arranged  and  equipped  plants  in  the  state. 
It  is  designed  for  a program  of  worship,  religious  edu- 
cation, and  social  activities.  The  church  membership 
is  165,  and  the  church  school  has  an  average  attendance 
of  about  135. 

Credit  cannot  be  given  to  any  one  person  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  rural  community  church.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning it  has  been  a co-operative  enterprise,  a sort  of 
daring  adventure  into  which  the  people  of  this  area 
have  entered.  Although  not  formulated  in  so  many 
words,  the  church  has  a very  definite  philisophy  con- 
cerning its  existence.  It  recognizes  that  it  is  an  actual 
carrying  into  practice  of  the  idealism  of  many  years 
concerning  a united  church.  The  people  of  this  church 
feel  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  perpetuate  what 
Peter  Ainslee  calls  the  “scandal  of  Christianity.”  This 
church  is  one  of  some  2,000  throughout  the  United  Stat- 
es that  is  looking  forward  to  the  coming  of  a “United 
Church  of  the  United  States.” 

A second  item  in  the  philosophy  of  this  church  is  its 
belief  that  the  church  has  a very  distinct  mission  to 
perform  in  the  rural  areas  of  America.  That  factor 
which  more  than  any  other  contributes  toward  making 
life  attractive  is  religion.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  a kind 
of  religion  that  dwarfs  and  cramps  life,  but  rather  that 
which  gives  it  freedom  and  a sense  of  adventure  into 
untried  paths.  This  church  believes  that  such  a religion 
will  help  to  make  rural  life  attractive.  It  builds  its  pro- 
gram on  the  principle  that  the  sacred  and  the  secular 
cannot  be  separated.  It  believes  that  religion  has  just 
as  much  a place  in  the  life  of  a boy  as  he  goes  to  high 
school  on  Monday  morning,  or  in  the  life  of  a young 
couple  out  for  a Friday  night  “date”,  or  in  the  life  of  a 
farmer  setting  out  on  Wednesday  morning  to  do  his 
daily  chores,  as  it  has  in  the  formal  services  on  Sun- 
day morning.  The  church  takes  as  its  philisophy  and 
goal  the  thought  of  the  Master:  “Not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister.” 

In  order  to  allow  our  readers  the  better  to  see  just 
how  this  philosophy  works  out,  we  shall  attempt  to  de- 
scribe something  of  the  activities  of  this  church  in  its 
yearly  program.  Such  a philosophy  or  ideal  as  that  out- 
lined above  must  exist  in  actuality  if  it  is  to  be  effec- 
tive. We  shall  attempt  to  describe  the  activities  of  this 
church  under  three  general  headings,  namely,  the  reg- 
ular Sunday  morning  service,  other  Sunday  activities, 
and  week-day  programs. 

This  church  believes  thoroughly  in  religious  educa- 
tion. It  makes  no  attempt  to  separate  the  church  school 
from  the  church  proper.  Departments  within  the 
church  school  are  known  primarily  as  departments  of 
the  church,  as  for  instance,  “The  Intermediate  Depart- 
ment of  the  Partridge  Commuity  Church.”  The  ideal 
is  held  up  that  church  on  Sunday  morning  lasts  for 
two  hours.  The  church  school  proper  meets  from  ten 
until  eleven  o’clock,  and  the  worship  and  preaching  ser- 
vice is  held  from  eleven  until  twelve.  The  school  is 


thoroughly  departmentalized,  having  cradle  roll,  class- 
es are  led  by  loyal  and  capable  men  and  women,  many 
of  whom  have  had  considerable  college  training,  and 
who  now  are  far  from  amateurs  as  teachers  in  modern 
religious  institutions. 

The  high  point  of  the  week  for  many  people  is  the 
Sunday  morning  worship  and  preaching  service.  The 
church  has  a splendid  choir  of  about  twelve  voices, 
which  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  trained  mus- 
icians of  the  congregation,  brings  an  anthem  regularly 
each  Sunday  morning  nine  months  of  the  year,  and 
assists  in  other  services  from  time  to  time.  This  group 
of  singers  gives  its  services  absolutely  without  charge, 
some  of  them  driving  five  or  six  miles  for  the  weekly 
rehearsals.  The  service  of  worship  is  thoroughly  plan- 
ned in  advance,  and  a printed  order  is  used  regularly. 
The  service  is  always  dignified  and  reverent,  and  the 
people  go  away  feeling  that  they  have  really  participat- 
ed in  a worship  experience.  The  sermon  themes  deal 
both  with  personal  and  social  religion.  Every  individual 
in  the  congregation  has  certain  problems  and  difficul- 
ties in  life,  and  the  worship  services  and  sermons  at- 
tempt to  minister  to  such.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
church  recognizes  that  it  is  a part  of  a nation  and  a 
world,  and  it  does  not  wish  to  live  in  isolation  from  the 
events  that  are  taking  place  there.  Hence  it  demands 
from  its  minister  that  he  give  a large  place  to  studies 
of  the  church  and  its  work  in  all  the  world.  The  people 
of  the  community  are  concerned  about  how  they  may 
help  to  minister  to  the  increasing  perplexities  of  a cha- 
otic political,  industrial,  and  international  order.  Hence 
no  attempt  is  made  to  side-step  these  issues  in  lieu 
of  the  so-called  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Challenging 
thoughts  concerning  contemporary  life  are  constantly 
being  presented,  both  in  the  church  school  classes  and 
from  the  pulpit,  and  consequently  the  people  of  the 
community  feel  that  they  are  a part  of  a large  world. 

The  church  conducts  through  most  of  the  year  some 
kind  of  evening  service.  The  attendance  is  very  good, 
made  up  of  large  numbers  both  of  adults  and  young 
people.  Generally  the  young  people  are  in  the  majority. 
The  problem  has  not  been  to  get  people  to  the  evening 
service,  but  rather  what  to  give  them  after  they  arrive. 
There  is  little  desire  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  duplicate 
in  any  way  the  Sunday  morning  service.  So  the  even- 
ing programs  have  taken  a decided  trend  in  other  dir- 
ections. Much  use  has  been  made  of  music  and  drama. 
The  church  and  high  school  orchestras  have  presented 
several  concerts.  The  adult  choir  quite  often  presents  an 
evening  of  music.  Guest  soloists  and  quartets  from 
other  communities  are  used  occasionally.  Community 
singing  has  been  promoted  with  decided  success.  With- 
in the  past  two  years  four  religious  dramas  have  been 
presented.  They  were:  “Dust  of  the  Road”;  “Bread”: 
“The  Boy  Who  Discovered  Easter”;  and  “The  Color 
Line.”  The  special  days  of  the  year  are  observed  with 
appropriate  services. 

Two  special  programs  that  have  been  very  effective 
in  carrying  out  the  philosophy  outlined  above  should 
be  mentioned.  One  was  a service  presented  on  Sunday 
evening  before  election  last  fall.  The  evening  was  desig- 
nated as  “An  Adventure  in  Constructive  Christian  Pol- 
itics.” The  two  major  parties  were  each  asked  to  send 
us  a speaker,  each  of  whom  should  discuss  his  choice 
for  governor  of  the  state.  The  men,  both  of  whom  were 
outstanding  Christian  gentlemen,  came  and  spoke  from 
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the  same  platform.  They  were  instructed  to  speak  con- 
structively, and  to  make  no  derogatory  remarks  con- 
cerning the  other  party.  They  adhered  very  closely  to 
these  instructions.  The  great  crowd  which  attended  the 
meeting  went  home  feeling  that  perhaps  it  is  possible 
to  have  Christian  politics  and  politicians,  after  all. 

A second  special  activity  embodying  the  philosophy 
of  community  service  has  been  the  observance,  for  two 
years,  of  Rural  Life  Sunday  in  May.  The  morning  wor- 
ship has  been  built  around  the  theme  of  “This  Holy 
Earth.”  At  noon  dinner  was  served  in  the  church  dining 
rooms.  In  the  afternoon  we  have  tried  to  have  programs 
dealing  with  a Christian  approach  to  problems  of  our 
rural  economic,  educational  and  social  life.  Two  of  the 
local  men  who  are  well  informed  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, presented  differing  viewpoints  concerning  its  re- 
lations to  agriculture.  The  principal  of  the  rural  high 
school  spoke  concerning  trends  in  rural  education.  The 
town  banker  told  of  the  work  of  the  rural  banks.  On  an- 
other occasion  the  county  farm  agent  was  a guest 
speaker,  as  was  also  a professor  of  Education  in  a 
near-by-college.  One  year  the  drama  “Bread”  was  pre- 
sented in  the  evening. 

Two  other  annual  services  of  the  church  deserve 
mention.  One  is  Rally  Day.  Contrary  to  usual  custom, 
this  church  observes  Rally  Day  on  the  Sunday  imme- 
diately preceding  the  opening  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  community.  The  date  is  set  then  because  the  whole 
program  of  the  church  is  closely  connected  with  the 
public  school  program,  and  our  fall  and  winter  activ- 
ities begin  when  those  of  the  schools  begin.  Previous  to 
the  day,  letters  are  sent  to  all  the  public  school  teach- 
ers, welcoming  them  to  the  community  and  inviting 
them  to  the  Rally  Day  worship  service.  The  service  and 
sermon  are  arranged  in  keeping  with  the  thought  of  the 
day.  The  observance  of  Rally  Day  on  the  first  or  second 
Sunday  of  September  has  proved  very  effective.  Another 
annual  service  is  a candle  light  communion  held  on 
Thursday  evening  of  Holy  Week.  The  building  is  light- 
ed only  with  candles,  and  a fifty  minute  worship  and 
meditation  service  is  conducted. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  a community  serving  institution, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  it  must  be  a seven-day-a 
week  church.  The  building  is  always  available,  without 
charge,  to  any  group  which  desires  a place  of  meeting. 
It  is  used  each  week  for  a meeting  of  the  Boy  Scout 
troop.  The  high  school  uses  it  on  occasion  for  social 
events.  Musical  recitals  are  given  from  time  to  time. 
The  Farm  Bureau  and  the  4-H  club  know  that  the 
building  is  always  available  for  them,  and  they  use  it 
accordingly.  Any  other  organization  or  group  desiring 
a place  of  meeting  finds  a ready  welcome  to  the  build- 

The  church  does  not  neglect  the  social  life  of  the 
community.  One  of  the  successful  ventures  of  last  sea- 
son, and  again  this,  was  a series  of  five  all-church  part- 
ies, put  on  every  other  month  from  September  to  May. 
The  entire  church  and  church  school  membership  was 
divided  into  five  groups,  and  each  group  was  made  re- 
sponsible for  one  party.  It  was  a real  pleasure  to  see 
children  of  ten,  high  school  students,  romantic  young 
people,  and  staid  grandfathers  playing  together  at  the 
same  games  and  engaging  in  the  same  good  fellow- 
ship. The  evenings’  programs  were  made  up  of  games, 
stunts,  music,  dramatics,  good  fun,  and  at  the  close 
very  light  refreshments  were  served.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  plan  was  to  bridge  something  of  the  gulf 
that  presumably  exists  between  youth  and  age.  This 
was  most  successfully  done  in  these  parties. 

The  church  has  a definite  program  of  publicity.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  weekly  bulletin,  which  carries 
the  order  of  worship,  and  the  announcements  for  the 


week,  the  church  has  issued  a parish  paper  from  time 
to  time.  The  church  owns  a mimeograph,  and  by  its 
use  keeps  its  program  before  the  public. 

The  Partridge  Community  Church  is  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  it  is  possible  for  any  community  to  have  a 
vital  program  for  rural  people.  The  success  or  failure 
of  such  a program  depends  largely  upon  the  response 
which  the  people  are  willing  to  make  to  the  leadership 
of  the  church.  The  membership  of  this  church  believes 
in  the  Community  Church  movement,  and  stands  ready 
to  help  promote  that  movement  in  any  way  it  can.  The 
church  will  be  glad  to  be  of  service  to  any  who  care  to 
ask  for  information. 


A New  Argument  for  Temperance 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

to  replace  the  automobiles  destroyed.  The  hospitals 
would  be  crowded  with  patients,  that  would  give  the 
doctors,  nurses  and  druggists  a lift;  the  undertakers 
would  have  an  enormous  increase  in  business,  the 
manufacturers  of  coffins  would  come  in  for  their  share, 
then  too  the  priests  and  preachers  would  get  their 
bit  in  funeral  fees.  Accidents  of  workmen  in  our  fac- 
tories and  mines  would  also  increase  enormously.  All 
these  things  with  their  involved  ramifications  would 
tend  to  help  business  and  bring  back  prosperity. 

Incidentally,  many  wives  and  children  would  suffer 
and  many  homes  be  broken,  but  that  doesn’t  matter. 
“We  want  beer”,  the  battle  cry  of  the  “patriots”  at  a 
recent  Detroit  convention,  is  now  the  supreme  call.  We 
will  let  the  bootleggers  out  of  prison  and  fill  their 
places  and  more,  with  those  who  have  butchered  their 
dear  ones  at  home,  because  crazed  with  drink.  Per- 
sonal liberty.  Free  booze.  The  world  gone  mad.  Let’s 
all  go  in  and  get  what  we  want,  regardless. 

Needless  to  say  our  young  college  friend  was  amazed 
to  hear  a clergyman  talk  that  way  and  carry  his  argu- 
ment to  its  logical  conclusion. 

The  “gold  star”  mothers  expressed  themselves  re- 
cently in  no  uncertain  terms  as  against  any  repeal  of 
the  18th  amendment.  It  was  an  expression  of  wise 
mothers  as  over  against  their  “wet”  sons.  Suffering 
motherhood  knows  what  this  whole  liquor  business 
means. 

The  sober  second  thought  of  the  nation,  when  it 
thinks  in  terms  of  protecting  women  and  children  from 
the  awful  curse  of  drunkenness  in  the  home  as  well  as 
protecting  the  drinker  himself  against  his  own  weak- 
ness, must  insist  upon  a more  honest  enforcement  of 
the  liquor  laws  and  no  step  backward  toward  barbarism. 

Prosperity  is  based  on  sobriety  and  not  upon  license 
to  drink  and  debauch  ourselves  regardless. 

Our  tax  problem  is  acute.  Its  solution  is  a fund- 
amental change  of  law  so  as  to  equalize  the  burden. 
For  the  nation  to  debauch  itself  in  order  to  relieve  taxes 
is  a wild  dream,  and,  yet,  how  many  are  deceived 
thereby. 


Non-violence  is  not  a cover  for  cowardice,  but  it 
is  the  supreme  virtue  of  the  brave.  Exercise  of  non- 
violence requires  far  greater  bravery  than  that  of 
swordsmanship. 

Time  and  Space  are  the  familiar  and  real  parts  of 
every  relation  of  our  lives  even  though  our  very  imagin- 
ation sinks  exhausted  as  they  recede,  in  our  efforts  to 
reach  their  final  limits. 

The  manifestations  of  God’s  love  and  care  should 
everywhere  inspire  our  gratitude,  guide  our  knowledge, 
unfold  our  ideals,  and  develop  our  wisdom,  even  as  His 
Infinitude  withdraws  forever  beyond  our  reach. 
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EDITORIALS 


A New  Society  Is  Coming 

The  ceaceless  change  of  things  mundane  was  long  ago  ob- 
served by  the  philosophers,  Heracleitus  said,  “All  things 
flow.”  Another  philosopher  saw  a permanence  in  spite  of  the 
appearance  of  change.  Both  of  them  were  right,  paradoxical 
as  that  may  seem. 

The  experience  of  change  in  society  is  something  like  an 
airplane  ride.  Sometimes  from  a lofty  height  the  passenger 
looks  down  to  earth  and  it  would  seem  that  the  plane  was 
not  moving  at  all.  But  let  the  plane  come  down  nearer  to 
earth  and  the  roofs  of  houses  skip  beneath  the  plane  with 
lightning  speed.  We  felt  a few  years  ago  that  society  had 
found  its  pace  here  in  America  and  that  we  were  in  for 
years  of  comfortable  enjoyment  of  post-war  prosperity.  We 
were  rudely  awakened.  We  think  there  is  a most  rapid 
change  now.  But  the  changes  we  experience  now  had  begun 
quite  a while  ago. 

Without  doubt  our  industrial  order  is  in  for  an  over-haul- 
ing. The  smug  complacency  with  which  we  talked  of  our 
industrial  system  is  all  over.  In  these  days  when  national  in- 
come has  declined  from  ninety  billion  dollars  a year  to  a 
little  over  fifty  billions  every  man  is  challenged  to  think  in 
new  terms. 

The  Russian  experiment  will  command  a closer  scrutiny 
than  ever.  This  system  means  a loss  of  much-prized  liberty 
for  the  worker,  but  if  it  feeds  a nation  while  a laissez  faire 
economy  fails  to  provide  bread,  the  world  will  eventually 
go  Russian.  But  the  story  of  the  Russian  experiment  up  to 
now  is  not  so  good.  The  Russians  have  been  able  to  decrease 
the  cost  of  wheat  by  mass  production,  just  as  we  have  done. 
But  they  have  not  cheapened  the  production  of  many  lines 
of  manufactured  goods,  when  the  story  is  told  in  terms  of 
labor  units.  The  ruin  of  much  fine  machinery  and  the  con- 
fusion of  governmental  red-tape  has  proven  disasterous. 
The  Russian  experiment  is  not  a complete  failure,  but  it  is 
at  least  no  improvement  on  what  capitalism  is  doing  in 
other  countries. 

Is  there  not  a modified  capitalism  which  will  preserve  in- 
dividual freedom  and  initiative,  and  yet  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  national  planning?  It  is  a goal  that  should  be  very 
challenging  to  our  economists.  We  look  to  them  to  suggest 
modifications  in  our  industrial  system  that  will  keep  the 
wheels  turning,  and  give  every  man  some  decent  security. 

Just  as  our  industrialism  has  broken  down,  so  has  our 
political  system.  Party  lines  no  longer  mean  much  except  the 
"ins”  and  the  “outs.”  A1  Smith  is  for  high  tariff,  and  Hoov- 
er is  for  state  rights.  Rip  Van  Winkle  would  not  know  how 
to  vote  if  he  were  to  wake  up  a second  time  from  his  long 
sleep.  The  political  sails  are  trimmed  to  every  breeze.  The 
man  who  refuses  to  vote  has  some  ground  for  his  political 
cynicism,  however  much  we  may  differ  from  him. 

The  moral  decadence  in  the  political  world  is  a most  a- 
lanning  fact.  The  moral  difference  between  the  ordinary 
city  politician  and  a gangster  is  not  so  much.  Indeed  they 
often  eat  together  in  good  fellowship  according  to  court 
records  in  Chicago.  The  moral  decline  in  governmental  cir- 
cles has  led  to  a strike  of  tax-payers,  and  close  to  a break- 
down of  government. 

We  seek  a new  leaven  of  morality  in  public  life.  The  man 
who  proposes  to  scrutinize  his  ballot  and  vote  against  every 
name  that  he  has  ever  seen  there  before  may  be  extreme, 
but  is  nearer  right  than  the  man  who  keeps  on  voting  as  he 
always  did. 

Other  forms  of  morality  besides  that  of  political  relation- 
ships indicate  a rapid  change.  We  have  had  various  forms  of 
ethical  hysteria  since  the  war.  When  women’s  dresses  were 
shortened  certain  moralists  thought  the  end  of  the  world 
must  be  near  at  hand.  Bobbed  hair  and  flapping  over-shoes 
were  thought  to  be  evidences  of  moral  depravity.  There 
was  much  talk  of  a “revolt  of  youth”  which  was  nonsense. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  great  ethical  changes  have 
not  been  taking  place.  These  changes  are  often  ascribed  to 
the  World  War.  War  has  always  been  a demoralizing  in- 
fluence. It  has  made  moral  wrecks  of  thousands  of  men. 
The  scenes  at  a Legion  convention  have  been  much  written 
as  to  the  booze  and  disorder  that  has  often  marked  these 
occasions.  But  the  Legion  men  might  have  retorted  to  their 
critics  in  many  cases,  tu  quoque. 

In  these  strange  times  we  have  not  only  had  all  sorts  of 
moral  laxity,  but  men  who  should  have  known  better  have 
defended  these  laxities.  The  Freudian  attitude  has  been  the 
popular  one,  which  reduced  to  a street  philosophy  is  “Do 


what  you  want  to,  or  you  will  be  mentally  sick.” 

It  has  been  a time  of  great  religious  changes.  After  the 
war  the  churches  were  frantic  with  the  idea  of  raising  a big 
war  chest,  and  converting  the  world  with  gold.  These  big 
drivers  have  about  wrecked  the  whole  missionary  enter- 
prise. They  will  cost  the  churches  more  than  they  have  ever 
brought  in. 

The  frenzy  of  battle  was  in  the  contest  between  funda- 
mentalists and  modernists.  The  fundamentalists  defended 
all  the  fundamentals  except  those  which  Jesus  and  Paul 
called  the  fundamentals.  For  these  they  seemed  to  have 
little  use.  And  modernists  all  too  often  were  just  “don’t- 
care-ists.”  They  were  bound  not  to  be  worried  no  matter 
what  happened  to  religion.  It  was  not  true  of  all  modernists, 
but  of  all  too  many. 

The  changes  of  the  post-war  period  in  religion  were  some 
of  them  to  the  good.  Four  million  men  had  chaplains  of 
varying  religious  faith.  Association  secretaries  were  recruit- 
ed from  all  the  denominations.  Both  religious  worker  and 
common  soldier  came  back  from  the  war  thinking  that  de- 
nominationalism  was  out  of  date.  The  civilian  population 
had  reached  a similar  conclusion  while  the  boys  were  away, 
for  they  were  already  forming  federated  and  community 
churches.  Since  then  two  thousand  churches  have  been  set 
up  with  an  interdenominational  constituency.  And  the  sec- 
retary of  Community  Church  Workers  reports  twelve  hun- 
dred inquiries  from  new  communities  the  past  year.  In  these 
communities  the  old  system  has  broken  down,  and  a new 
one  is  sought. 

War  has  a way  of  breaking  the  crust  of  social  custom. 
Things  may  run  along  on  an  even  keel  for  awhile,  but  war 
or  some  other  great  catastrophe  changes  things.  The  present 
economic  crisis  is  a force  making  for  change  almost  equal 
to  the  war. 

We  now  approach  the  period  of  reconstruction  following 
many  destructive  changes.  We  must  rebuild  in  the  industrial 
world  and  replace  our  broken-down  industrial  machine  with 
one  that  is  better.  Politically  it  is  yet  to  be  proven  whether 
this  government  shall  endure,  or  whether  we  must  have  a 
strong  man  to  replace  our  hosts  of  corruption.  Most  of  us 
still  want  to  see  the  democratic  experiment  succeed.  The 
changing  mores  may  sweep  away  some  of  the  ethical  pre- 
judices, but  in  the  long  run  we  shall  not  be  able  to  repud- 
iate the  racial  experience  that  is  represented  by  the  Ten 
Commandments.  But  we  must  admit  that  we  need  some  new 
commandments  to  meet  new  situations.  Religion  will  not 
disappear,  though  it  must  change  in  each  generation  to 
meet  changing  needs.  Even  a Lenin-cult  rapidly  becomes  a 
religion.  Nature  abhores  a vacuum.  But  most  of  us  will  still 
be  keeping  Christmas  and  Easter  after  Lenin  is  forgotten. 

The  true  friend  of  idealism  and  of  the  Christian  religion 
will  not  resist  all  change  in  a time  like  this.  But  he  will 
want  to  know  that  any  given  change  will  improve  the 
world.  There  is  a wise  combination  of  conservatism  and  pro- 
gressiveness which  will  hold  to  the  best  in  our  spiritual 
tradition  while  giving  due  weight  to  all  suggestions  of  im- 
provement in  our  ways  of  living. 


Reverberations  of  the  Macintosh  Decision 

Probably  never  in  the  history  of  America  has  the  religious 
press  been  more  unanimous  than  in  the  denunciation  of 
the  Macintosh  decision.  The  Christian  Century  prints  a most 
impressive  list  of  leading  religious  journals  in  America, 
which  protest  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  put  an 
act  of  Congress  above  the  conscience  of  the  citizen. 

Professor  Douglas  Clyde  Macintosh  is  a Canadian  citizen 
who  sought  citizenship  in  the  United  States..  His  reputa- 
tion as  a scholar  is  of  the  highest.  He  does  not  claim  to  be  a 
pacifist.  He  only  seeks  to  reserve  the  right  that  every  Ameri- 
can supposed  he  had,  of  judging  a war  in  the  light  of  his 
own  conscience.  But  the  Supreme  Court  by  a vote  of  5 to  4, 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  being  among  the  dissenters,  claims 
that  a man  to  become  an  American  citizen  must  be  ready 
to  fight  in  any  war  that  Congress  orders,  no  matter  what 
the  individual  citizen  may  think  about  it. 

Here  is  a plain  issue  of  liberty,  far  more  important  than 
any  which  set  the  colonists  against  the  British  Empire  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  one  thing  to  revolt  against 
an  unjust  tax.  It  is  another  to  claim  the  right  over  one’s 
own  body  in  time  of  war. 

This  new  decision  takes  away  a right  that  Quakers  have 
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enjoyed  since  the  foundation  of  our  republic.  It  establishes 
in  place  of  American  liberty,  the  system  of  the  German 
junker.  We  begin  to  see  how  badly  we  were  defeated  in  the 
World  War.  Germany  seems  to  have  won  her  liberty,  and  we 
seem  to  have  lost  ours. 

The  remedy  for  this  inquitous  decision  is  new  legislation. 
Petitions  are  being  circulated  and  when  enough  are  secured, 
it  should  be  possible  to  secure  in  Congress  a restoration  of 
the  liberty  of  the  American  citizen. 


Tiie  Wets  Discouraged 

The  inevitable  reaction  to  the  great  wet  hysteria  of  the 
past  five  years  is  beginning  to  set  in.  The  big  tom  toms  have 
been  beaten  on  the  floors  of  Congress  by  an  irreconcilable 
minority.  The  wet  newspapers  have  taken  their  orders  from 
their  unseen  boss,  and  have  done  their  best.  But  the  cause 
itself  was  wrong.  The  effort  to  make  alcohol  more  accessible 
to  Americans  can  command  no  moral  enthusiasm.  It  can  go 
forward  only  through  the  efforts  of  paid  mercenaries. 

One  sees  a kind  of  pessimism  setting  in  in  the  wet  ranks 
when  the  high  priest  of  the  wets,  A1  Smith,  confesses  that 
he  will  not  live  to  see  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  repealed. 
Seemingly  the  best  he  can  hope  for  is  legislation  that  would 
cripple  the  amendment  without  repealing  it. 

Following  the  big  wet  victory  in  Finland,  an  effort  was 
made  in  the  Senate  to  express  sympathy  with  a modification 
plan.  The  motion  by  the  Connecticut  senator  was  innocuous. 
It  was  designed  to  catch  the  largest  possible  number  of 
votes.  But  it  was  defeated  by  a vote  almost  four  to  one.  It 
is  indeed  an  optimist  that  imagines  that  that  vote  is  going 
to  be  reversed  within  this  generation. 

Here  and  there  a state  has  repealed  its  enforcement  laws. 
Yet  a wail  is  going  up  in  New  York  that  the  swell  clubs  of 
the  millionaire  boozers  are  being  put  out  of  business  one  by 
one  by  the  prohibition  agents.  Nullification  does  not  nullify. 

The  democratic  party  has  the  best  chance  of  success  it  has 
had  since  the  days  before  the  Civil  War.  It  may  throw  its 
chance  away  by  going  to  the  country  on  the  easy  liquor  is- 
sue. Or  it  may  address  the  country  on  the  economic  issue 
and  win.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  it  will  throw 
away  its  big  chance.  But  the  big  politicians  would  better 
look  out  for  the  church  vote.  It  knows  no  party  on  the  booze 
issue. 


The  New  Racket 

One  of  the  distressing  phases  of  the  economic  depression 
has  been  a series  of  bank  failures  stretching  across  the 
country.  In  a few  cases  these  failures  have  been  due  to  the 
moral  failure  of  the  men  who  conducted  the  banks.  But  in 
many  other  cases,  honest  men  have  done  their  level  best  and 
failed  because  of  conditions  that  have  not  been  parallelled 
in  the  life-time  of  this  generation. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  distress  a new  kind  of  ghoul  has 
appeared.  Enormous  sums  of  money  have  been  made  in 
some  of  the  states  by  the  crew  that  takes  over  wrecked 
banks.  Even  a small  bank  will  be  assessed  a hundred  dol- 
lars a day  for  six  months  for  attorney’s  fees.  Other  high 
priced  experts  run  up  bills  of  every  sort.  This  means  that  a 
bank  that  might  have  been  worth  ninety  cents  on  the  dollar 
when  its  doors  closed,  is  not  able  to  liquidate  for  fifty  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a political  split  all 
up  the  line.  Political  coffers  are  filled  by  the  theft  from  the 
savings  account  of  children  and  working  men.  As  one  con- 
templates this  refined  highway  robbery  one  feels  like  the 
business  man  who  said,  “If  there  isn’t  any  hell,  there  ought 
to  be.” 

The  moral  standing  of  certain  politicians  in  America  is 
but  little  higher  than  that  of  gunman.  The  gunman  at  least 
takes  a bit  of  risk  and  occasionally  goes  down  by  a bullet. 
But  the  fat  politician  who  sits  in  a safe  place  and  robs 
through  lieutenants  does  not  have  the  glamor  or  even  the 
moral  respectability  of  a husky  highwayman. 

A new  association  has  been  formed  in  Chicago  to  run 
down  evidences  of  “mercenary  crime.”  It  is  a much  needed 
organization.  What  it  will  have  to  tell  a year  hence  will  not 
make  pretty  reading.  It  will  be  the  new  scandal  on  every- 
body’s lips. 


Ready  for  Work 

Dr.  Carl  T.  Hoop,  Roscoe,  Ohio,  prominent  radio  minister, 
author,  lecturer,  wishes  a pastorate.  He  is  free  from  sec- 
tarian bias  and  undenominational  in  spirit.  He  is  in  the 
ministry  solely  for  the  spread  of  evangelical  truth,  the  sal- 
vation of  the  unsaved  and  the  edification  of  the  church.  In- 
terested in  the  youth  of  the  community,  for  in  this  younger 
generation  lies  the  hope  of  the  world.  Trial  sermons  free.  Adv. 


Bettering  the  Sunday  School 

Mary  Skinner,  writing  in  The  Church  School  Journal 
(May,  1931),  declares  that  parents  have  a right  to  expect 
first  of  all  that  the  church  or  Sunday-school  will  give  their 
children  the  comfort  and  protection  of  adequate,  attractive 
surroundings.  To  point  the  moral,  she  offers  a confessedly 
extreme  instance  of  a new  family  who  “moved  into  a neigh- 
borhood and  were  immediately  invited  to  join  a certain 
church  and  to  send  their  children  to  church  school.  Before 
the  next  Sunday  arrived,  they  visited  the  church  to  examine 
the  space  which  their  children  would  use,  and  found  the 
room  six  feet  below  ground  with  light  coming  only  through 
narrow  transoms  high  up  against  the  ceiling,  a furnace  and 
a coal  pile  near  by,  and  the  room  equipped  with  high,  heavy 
benches  and  a discarded  organ.  Sadly  they  looked  at  each 
other  and  said,  “Our  children  have  never  been  in  such  a 
place.  We  must  not  let  them  hear  this  called  God’s  house.” 

Miss  Skinner  evidently  sympathizes  with  the  decision 
of  the  family.  She  asserts  that  “the  church  has  no  right  to 
crowd  the  children  into  disorderly,  unattractive  rooms  and 
spaces.”  Is  there  not,  however,  another  side  to  be  consider- 
ed? It  was  not  a very  orderly  or  attractive  place  where  Jacob 
lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  wilderness  that  night  he  had  his 
vision,  but  when  he  arose  in  the  morning  and  took  that  very 
unattractive  stone  on  which  he  had  rested  his  head  in  the 
night,  and  set  it  up,  he  called  the  place  the  house  of  God, 
the  gate  of  heaven.  What  we  wonder  is,  if  these  parents  had 
been  there  would  they  have  turned  away  and  said  of  their 
children,  “We  must  not  let  them  hear  this  called  God’s 
house”? 

If  a little  disorder  keeps  a place  from  being  God’s  house, 
then  every  church  ceases  to  be  the  house  of  God  every  time 
it  requires  the  services  of  the  janitor. 

To  be  sure,  parents  do  have  a right  to  expect  that  the 
Sunday-school  rooms  will  be  as  orderly  and  attractive  as 
possible  on  Sunday,  but  no  parent  has  a right  to  deprive  his 
own  children  of  Sunday-school  attendance  because  the 
rooms  or  their  furnishings  appear  inadequate.  No  parent^ 
either,  has  a right  to  take  a detached  attitude,  shunting  all 
the  responsibility  upon  others.  Certainly  the  school  in  its 
turn  has  a right  to  expect  that  parents  who  have  high 
standards,  and  who  are  keenly  conscious  of  the  school’s  in- 
adequacies, will  help  to  improve  the  situation.  Such  parents 
have  a responsibility  for  becoming  active  in  the  school  and 
using  their  influence,  time,  and  money  along  with  others 
to  effect  improvement.  For  a Christian  to  see  a need  is  to 
feel  a call. 

Parents  also  have  a right,  Miss  Skinner  next  points  out, 
to  expect  that  the  school  shall  have  a plan  and  purpose 
worthy  of  their  confidence.  This  implies  a reliable  organiz- 
ation. “Frequent  combinations  of  classes  when  a teacher  is 
absent;  apologies  because  the  literature  arrived  late  or  was 
not  ordered  in  sufficient  quantities;  confusion  and  interrup- 
tion due  to  failure  on  the  part  of  workers  to  plan  together; 
frequent  change  of  teachers — these  say  louder  than  words 
to  parents  and  to  boys  and  girls  that  a general  aimlessness 
characterizes  the  plan  of  the  church.” 

The  real  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  be  discovered  in  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  leaders  seek  to  bring  about  act- 
ual Christian  living  on  the  part  of  themselves  and  those 
they  teach. 

While  the  author  insists  that  every  school  must  have  a 
clearly  defined  purpose,  she  objects  to  having  a purpose  ex- 
pressed in  slogans  or  “catch  phrases.”  This  seems  highly  in- 
consistent. Everything  depends  upon  what  the  catch  phrase 
or  slogan  is;  but  if  it  expresses  any  worthy  aim  for  which 
the  pupil’s  should  strive,  and  is  well  worded,  it  should  be  of 
distinct  value  in  winning  and  holding  their  loyalty.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  hundreds  of  schools  are  making  slow  and 
ponderous  progress  partly  because  they  do  not  have  their 
great  aims  thought  out  clearly  and  expressed  forcefully  and 
attractively.  Hence  they  cannot  keep  people  working  toward 
those  aims. 

We  think  parents  not  only  have  a right  to  expect  the 
school  to  aim  at  a great  Christian  goal,  but  that  the  school 
in  its  turn  has  a right  to  expect  home  cooperation  from 
parents,  in  attaining  this  goal. 


Either  Slow  Down  the  World  or  Speed  Up  the  Politicians 
We  have  erected  a very  complex  civilization  that  is  de- 
licate, easily  unbalanced,  and  that  can  be  kept  in  balance 
only  by  quick  decision,  quick  action.  Democracies,  parlimen- 
tary  governments,  are  too  slow  to  reach  decisions,  too  slow 
to  act.  We  must  readjust  the  world  politically  or  slow  down 
our  civilization  to  let  our  political  institutions  keep  up  with 
it. — Sir  William  Wiseman  of  the  internatonal  hanking  firm 
of  Kuhn,  Loeh  & Co. 
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Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  of  St.  Luke’s  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 

There  is  an  awakened  interest  in  “The  Family  Altar.” 
Many  branches  of  the  Church  during  the  present  Lenten 
season,  which  begins  with  Ash  Wednesday,  February  10,  are 
placing  special  emphasis  upon  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
prayer  in  the  home  circle  every  day. 

Those  who  humbly  set  apart  a few  moments  of  each 
day  to  read  God’s  Word  and  pray  are  certain  to  receive 
rich  blessings.  “Let  the  family  select  the  time  when  all  are 
present  and  have  each  one  take  part  by  reading  verses  in 
turn.  The  close  of  the  evening  meal  seems  to  be  the  best 
time  for  most  folks.  When  the  reading  is  finished  all  pray 
the  Lord’s  Prayer.” 

Week  of  February  21:  February  21,  John  10:1-16;  Febru- 
ary 22,  John  11:17-30;  February  23,  John  11:31-44;  February 
24,  Luke  7:11-17;  February  25,  Romans  8:5-13;  February  26, 
John  3:1-16;  February  27,  I Corinthians  15:50-58. 

Week  of  February  28:  February  28,  John  11:32-44;  Feb- 
ruary 29,  John  13:12-20;  March  1,  Matthew  20:20-28;  March 
2,  I Peter  5:1-11;  March  3,  II  Corinthians  12:1-10;  March  4, 
Philippians  2:1-11;  March  5,  Isaiah  52:13-53:6. 

Week  of  March  6:  March  6,  John  13:1-15;  March  7, 
John  14:16-26;  March  8,  John  15:1-10;  March  9,  John  15:11- 
21;  March  10,  John  16:1-15;  March  11,  John  17:9-21;  March 
12,  Isaiah  40:1-8. 

Week  of  March  13:  March  13,  John  14:1-18;  March  14, 
John  18:1-11;  March  15,  John  18:15-27;  March  16,  John  18: 
28-40;  March  17,  John  19:4-16;  March  18,  John  19:31-42; 
March  19,  Romans  5:1-8. 

* * * * 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 
February  21 — “Jesus  the  Good  Shepherd” — John  10:1-42 

Over  against  the  dark  picture  of  the  arrogant  religious 
leaders  of  the  Jews,  Jesus  pictures  Himself  as  the  Good 
Shepherd,  who  leads,  protects,  feeds  and  rules,  who  knows 
each  one  of  His  flock  by  name. 

The  shepherd  finds  a large  place  in  the  Scriptures.  In 
using  the  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd  Jesus  was  using  a 
figure  very  familiar  in  Palestine.  “All  that  the  best  shep- 
herds ever  were  or  hoped  to  be  was  found  in  Christ.” 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  allegories  found  in  the 
Bible.  There  is  nothing  that  surpasses  it  in  all  literature. 
Read  carefully  the  lesson  verses. 

As  the  Good  Shepherd,  Jesus  knows  and  cares  for  each 
one.  The  usual  way  of  the  world  is  to  look  for  final  results 
mainly,  and  to  give  scant  attention  to  the  welfare  of  indi- 
viduals. But  Jesus  values  above  all  else  the  individual  life. 
Happy  are  you  if  you  can  truly  say  “The  Lord  is  my  Shep- 
herd.” 

Jesus  as  the  Good  Shepherd  has  a place  for  the  larger 
flock.  “Other  sheep  I have  which  are  not  of  this  fold.”  Sal- 
vation was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  Jews;  it  was  to  reach  to 
all  nations.  The  Christian  Church  is  made  up  of  that  mighty 
throng  of  people  who  hear  and  follow  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Are  you  found  within  the  flock  of  Christ? 

* * * * 

February  28 — “Jesus  Raises  Lazarus  from  the  Dead” — John 
11:1:12:11 

Jesus  mingled  into  all  the  varied  experienced  of  man- 
kind. He  rejoiced  with  those  that  rejoiced.  He  wept  with  those 
that  wept.  In  the  lesson  we  find  Jesus  in  the  presence  of 
death,  which  had  come  into  the  home  of  dear  friends.  He 
came  to  the  home  of  Mary  and  Martha  in  Bethany  to  com- 
fort them  and  to  bring  to  them  a new  evidence  of  the  reality 
of  the  resurrection.  John  11:35,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the 
shortest  verse  in  the  Bible,  describes  very  briefly  His  sym- 
pathetic heart.  Jesus  is,  indeed,  the  sympathetic  Saviour. 

Jesus  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  He  gave  the  bless- 
ed promise  "Because  I live,  ye  shall  live  also.”  Reading  care- 
fully the  lesson  verses,  see  how  this  promise  was  fulfilled  in 
the  raising  of  Lazarus.  The  soul  of  Lazarus  had  departed; 
his  body  had  been  laid  away  in  the  grave.  As  a stimulus  to 
their  faith  Jesus  chose  to  give  to  Mary  and  Martha  a satisfying 
glimpse  of  the  resurrection. 

The  ministry  of  extending  sympathy  has  always  been  of 
the  utmost  importance.  In  times  of  sorrow,  the  consolation 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  means  much  to  us. 

Jesus  caused  the  tomb  to  be  opened.  He  made  the  open 
grave  the  gateway  to  everlasting  life.  Some  one  has  well 
written  “Confidence  in  the  resurrection  should  make  us  go 
to  our  graves  as  cheerfully  as  we  go  to  our  beds.  It  is  a 
going  to  sleep  in  anticipation  of  waking  in  the  brightness  of 
a new  and  better  day.” 


March  6 — “Jesus  Washes  His  Disciples'  Feet” — John  13:1-15 

The  goal  for  this  lesson  has  been  clearly  stated  in  the 
words:  “To  recognize  both  the  beauty  and  appropriateness 
of  the  lowly  service  Jesus  rendered  and  to  cultivate  in  our 
own  hearts  the  desire  to  follow  His  example.” 

The  twelve  disciples  were  still  ambitiously  engaged  in  a 
quarrel  for  first  place  in  Jesus’  Kingdom.  In  spite  of  all  that 
Jesus  had  spoken  about  service,  in  spite  of  His  life  of  con- 
stant good  deeds,  even  those  who  were  closest  to  Him  seem- 
ed not  to  understand  that  greatness  in  the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  according  to  humble  service. 

Jesus,  therefore,  as  He  and  the  twelve  were  assembled 
in  the  Upper  Room  in  Jerusalem,  took  a towel — the  emblem 
of  humble  service — and  washed  the  feet  of  each  one.  Peter 
protested,  giving  expression  to  the  shame  that  the  others 
must  have  also  felt.  All  of  us  need  the  cleansing  power  of 
Jesus  applied  to  our  lives. 

Jesus  meant  this  act  of  humble  service  to  be  an  example 
of  true  service  to  His  disciples.  Now  clear  His  words  are: 
“I  have  given  you  an  example  that  ye  also  should  do  as  I 
have  done  to  you.”  To  really  be  disciples  of  Jesus  we  must 
identify  ourselves  with  Him  in  both  word  and  deed.  Humble 
service  is  the  true  way  to  greatness  for  both  individuals  and 
nations.  More  than  ever  the  world  needs  today  to  follow 
the  example  of  Jesus. 

* * * * 

March  13 — “Jesus  Comforts  His  Disciples” — John,  chapters 
14-17 

We  are  still  in  the  Upper  Room,  a hallowed  spot  in  the 
life  of  Jesus,  made  sacred  by  many  precious  memories.  The 
chapters  of  this  lesson  form  one  of  the  most  sacred  passages 
of  the  entire  Bible.  Here  Jesus  opens  His  soul  in  very  in- 
timate fashion  to  the  eleven  disciples  (Judas  has  already 
gone  out). 

Christ  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  A firm  trust 
in  Him  brings  the  certainty  of  Heaven.  He  knew  He  was 
soon  to  go  away.  He  prepared  them  for  His  going. 

He  told  them  anew  of  the  power  of  prayer.  He  told  them 
of  the  coming  of  the  other  Comforter,  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
would  dwell  in  their  hearts  and  never  depart  from  them. 
He  gave  them  the  bequest  of  peace.  In  chapter  fifteen  we 
read  of  the  vine  and  branches  in  which  He  described  the 
union  of  His  disciples  with  Himself  which  was  to  result  in 
a life  of  fruitful  obedience.  In  chapter  sixteen  we  read 
Jesus’  description  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  was 
to  guide  His  followers  into  all  the  truth.  Chapter  seventeen 
is  the  High  Priestly  Prayer  of  Jesus  that  must  be  read  and 
re-read  to  be  appreciated. 

This  lesson  takes  us  into  the  very  holy  of  holies  of  Jesus’ 
life.  After  a careful  study  of  these  chapters  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  source  of  His  power  with  the  human  blended  per- 
fectly with  the  divine.  He  has  here  pointed  out  to  us  the 
way  to  the  life  of  real  power  and  genuine  success. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

February  21 — “Desirable  Qualities  in  National  Leaders” 
— John  1:6-9,  Isaiah  11:1-9. 

February  28 — “What  Contributions  to  Civilization  Are 
Missionaries  Making?” — Acts  19:18-20. 

March  6 — “What  Does  It  Mean  to  Be  a Christian?” — 
Matthew  16:24;  7:24-29. 

March  13 — “Do  I Want  to  Be  a Christian?” — Acts  16:30, 
18:12-17. 


And  Yet  Some  Say  That  Catholics  Are  All  Wet 

Colonel  Patrick  Henry  Callahan  of  Louisville,  Ky„ 
proudly  proclaims  the  fact  that  the  Catholics  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  have  a batting  average  of  .714,  “which 
should  gladden  the  hearts  of  even  the  Methodists.”  He  says 
that  Sullivan  of  Wyoming,  Ashurst  of  Arizona,  Walsh  of 
Montana,  Ransdell  of  Louisiana,  and  Hebert  of  Rhode  Island 
are  dry,  while  the  wets  among  the  Catholic  senators  are 
Walsh  of  Massachusetts  and  Broussard  of  Louisiana.  This  is 
a most  commendable  showing  and  Colonel  Callahan  is  right 
in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  indicates  the  influ- 
ence of  environment  rather  than  religon  in  determining  the 
political  attitude  of  most  of  these  men,  for  nearly  all  the 
Catholics  of  the  House  are  wet,  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
come  from  New  York  and  other  great  centers  of  population 
which  send  wets  to  Congress  whether  they  be  Protestant  or 
Catholis. — Deets  Pickett. 
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The  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  WORKERS  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

( Incorporated ) 

Richard  E.  Shields,  Executive  Secretary 


National  Biennial  Conference 

The  Sixth  National  Biennial  Conference  will  be  held  at 
the  Amherst  Community  Church,  College  Hill,  Snyder,  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  May  18,  19  and  20,  1932.  All  leaders  and 
friends  of  community,  united,  union  or  federated  Churches 
throughout  the  United  States  are  cordially  invited  to  this 
conference.  Not  only  are  ministers  asked  to  attend,  but  lay- 
men and  women  and  young  people  are  especially  invited. 

The  program  committee  has  prepared  a very  fine  program 
which  is  to  be  in  the  form  of  a comprehensive  survey  of 
most  of  the  types  of  community  churches  and  the  actual 
experience  which  has  been  gained  by  leaders  in  charge  of 
these  enterprises.  In  addition,  there  is  place  for  a few  out- 
standing speakers  of  international  reputation.  Such  subjects 
and  phases  of  constructive  thinking  as  the  following  will 
be  treated:  the  philosphy  of  the  community  church  move- 
ment; symposium  on  methods  and  community  programs; 
rural  community  church  projects;  suburban  community  re- 
ligion problems;  city  problems  in  relation  to  the  community 
church;  the  world  community  and  international  problems; 
worship  and  music;  the  church  functioning  in  the  commun- 
ity; survey  of  facts  from  the  field;  women  in  the  commun- 
ity church;  reports  of  the  president,  executive  secretary, 
associate  secretary  for  field  work  and  treasurer;  election  of 
officers;  printed  reports  of  commissions  and  committees; 
special  attention  to  extension  work  in  world  service,  re- 
ligious education  and  young  people’s  work;  unity  for  evan- 
gelism; the  facts  concerning  the  United  Church  of  Canada; 
prophecy  concerning  “A  United  Church  for  the  United  Stat- 
es”. 

Running  parallel  with  the  regular  conference  program  is 
to  be  a “Community  Religion  Clinic”.  Leaders  especially 
qualified  by  experience  and  training  in  a number  of  sub- 
jects will  be  available  for  groups  or  individuals  interested 
in: 

The  Federated  Church. 

The  Independent  Church  (church  without  a denomina- 
tion.) 

The  Denominational  Community  Church. 


Larger  Parish. 

Worship  and  Music. 

Religious  Education. 

Church  School  Curriculum  Material. 

Young  People. 

Psychology — Life  Adjustment  Problems. 

Church  Finance. 

Building. 

Current  Expenses. 

Church  and  Community  House  Building  Plans. 

Introducing  Ministers  to  Churches. 

Service  Bureau. 

Woman’s  Work. 

Dramatics  and  Pageantry. 

Motion  Picture  Information. 

Community  Recreation. 

Organizing  Community  Councils. 

Community  Welfare  Work. 

Unemployment. 

The  theme  for  the  Conference  will  be  “A  United  Church 
for  the  United  States”  while  the  conference  lesson  is  to  be 
the  Gospel  according  to  John,  Chapter  17. 

R.  Cf.  Stoll  and  M.  W.  Van  Tassell,  local  community 
church  ministers  in  Buffalo,  have  joined  forces  of  the  lay 
people  of  their  churches  in  arranging  for  the  entertainment 
of  all  guests,  and  the  promise  is  held  for  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  biennial  national  conferences  that  has  ever 
been  set  up  by  the  Community  Church  Workers. 

The  conference  committee  consists  of : Carl  S.  Weist,  R.  C. 
Stoll,  M.  W.  Van  Tassell,  Gilbert  Counts  and  Richard  E. 
Shields. 

Attendance  is  urged  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  are 
able  to  contribute  to  the  discussions  of  the  themes  before 
the  Conference  and  all  those  who  wish  to  learn  more  about 
the  Community  Church  movement  as  a whole. 

A complete  printed  program  will  be  published  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  Community  Churchman.  For  further  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Conference,  address  the  office  of  the 
Community  Church  Workers,  1309  Chicago  Temple,  Chicago. 


Giving  to  Unite 

Oliver  C.  Weist,  of  Chiacgo,  Illinois 


“What  can  a union  church  do  for 
missions?”  is  almost  sure  to  be  the 
first  question  raised  in  forming  a 
Community,  United,  Union  or  Federat- 
ed Church.  The  question  itself  is  a 
good  sign  of  vital  Christianity.  The 
missionary  interest  gives  a church  the 
right  to  the  name  Christian.  When  one 
joins  a club  he  naturally  asks,  “What 
good  will  it  do  me,  what  are  the  priv- 
ileges to  be  obtained?”  But  when  one 
joins  the  Christian  Church  he  asks  not 
"what  can  I get,  but  what  can  I give?” 

It  is  a wholesome  thing  that  these 
churches  are  seeking  an  outlet  for  the 
missionary  urge.  Therefore,  it  is  most 
important  that  the  channels  through 
which  this  Christianity  expresses  it- 
self be  intelligent,  challenging  and 
Christian. 

Recently  when  a representative  of 
the  Community  Church  Workers  sat 
in  a conference  of  members  from  sev- 
eral churches  looking  forward  to  form- 
ing a United  Church  this  question  was 
raised,  “What  could  we  do  for  mis- 
sions?” The  answer  was  being  dram- 
atized before  their  very  eyes  and  one 
of  the  group  was  quick  to  see  it.  “This 
church”  it  was  said,  “can  do  for  other 
communities,  exactly  what  the  Com- 
munity Church  Workers  is  doing  right 
now  for  us.”  what  more  practical  mis- 
sionary work  could  be  done  than  to 
help  Christians  in  hundreds  of  com- 
munities over  this  country  unite,  so 


that  each  community  could  have  a 
living,  vital  church  with  an  adequate 
community  program?  The  Community 
Church  Workers  is  a real  Home  Mis- 
sion project  that  should  have  the  at- 
tention and  su^nort  of  Christians  who 
are  concerned  lest  relieion  die  out  in 
the  average  American  community 
which  in  times  past  has  been  the 
stronghold  of  our  Christian  faith. 

Religion  in  America 
We  hear  about  Russia.  Certain  pap- 
ers of  a certain  type  will  not  tire  of 
playing  up  the  religious  situation  in 
Russia.  One  must  confess  that  some- 
thing wells  up  within  us  whenever  we 
hear  the  story  of  religious  persecution 
of  whatever  faith,  but  as  Christians 
our  real  concern  right  now  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  not  what  is  happening  to  re- 
ligion in  Russia  but  what  is  happen- 
ing to  religion  in  America;  not  because 
of  any  open  hostility  but  because  of 
sheer  indifference  the  friends  of  re- 
ligion have  allowed  the  church  to  get 
into  such  an  impossible  situation 
through  over-churching,  competition, 
and  strife.  Forty-five  thousand  Chris- 
tian churches,  according  to  a recent 
Baptist  leader,  have  “winked  out”.  Side 
by  side  with  the  great  centralized 
schools  all  over  the  country,  what  do 
we  have  in  the  way  of  churches, — not 
one  adequately  equipped  edifice  that  is 
“beautiful  for  situation”,  the  pride  of 


the  citizenry  of  the  town,  but  rather 
three  or  four  frame  buildings,  repul- 
sive architecture,  lack  of  paint,  and  at 
every  point  run  down  at  the  heel; 
plaster  gone;  must  and  dust;  a box- 
shaped room  with  the  pulpit  in  the 
corner;  golden  oak;  circular  pews; 
anything  but  straight  lines  and  beauty 
that  are  conducive  to  worship.  Ask 
the  average  citizen  about  his  school 
and  he  waxes  enthusiastic;  ask  about 
the  church  and  he  apologizes. 

Untrained  Ministers 

In  the  survey  of  one  county  of  a 
certain  state,  it  was  found  that  the 
average  minister’s  salary  in  a town  of 
one  church  was  $874  a year;  in  a two- 
church  town,  $678.;  but  in  a three- 
church  town  it  was  only  $473.  The  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  better  train- 
ed ministers  is  more  than  a matter 
of  dollars  and  cents.  How  can  a train- 
ed man  be  content  to  serve  in  a town 
where  he  is  neither  needed  nor  ade- 
quately paid? 

A striking  chart  published  recently 
by  the  Fuel-Power-Transportation  Ed- 
ucational Foundation,  and  edited  by 
Mr.  Samuel  S.  Wyer,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  ought  to  be  hung  in  every 
church.  In  a telling  way  it  reveals  the 
distressing  situation  that  45%  of  the 
ministers  in  this  country  are  untrain- 
ed,— having  neither  college  nor  sem- 
inary training.  The  question  at  once 
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arises,  how  can  an  untrained  minister 
appeal  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  daily 
associated  with  the  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  where  the  standards  of 
teaching  are  being  constantly  raised? 

Christian  Duty 

Now  it  is  the  Christian  duty  of  those 
churches  and  committees  that  have 
found  “the  more  excellent  way”  to  take 
to  their  brethern  the  “good  news”. 
Christians  of  successful  union  church- 
es, not  may  but  must,  share  with  these 
discouraged  communities  some  of  their 
experiences.  How  does  a union  church 
work?  Is  it  possible  for  Christians  to 
unite  in  one  church?  Can  they  wor- 
ship under  the  same  roof?  What  creed 
can  you  have?  What  about  missions? 
Where  would  a community  church  get 
its  minister?  Where  can  we  look  for 
a constitution?  What  is  the  best  form 
of  church  for  our  town, — united,  un- 
ion, federated  or  independent  com- 
munity church?  What  about  property? 
These  are  only  a few  of  the  many 
questions  that  are  always  raised.  Who 
is  better  prepared  to  answer  these 
questions  than  those  who  have  had 
actual  experience?  Theory  will  never 
suffice.  These  communities  want  facts. 
Nothing  will  put  heart  into  a timid 
community  and  enable  it  to  make  this 
venture  of  faith  so  much  as  to  be 
shown  where  the  union  church  is  act- 
ually working  and  what  is  being  ac- 
complished. 

These  communities  need  to  be  told 
through  literature,  the  Community 
Chui’chman,  and  personal  visits  that 
there  are  no  great  barriers,  either  real 
or  imaginary,  that  have  not  been  over- 
come by  existing  community  churches. 
They  need  to  be  reminded  that  in  this 
country  there  are  over  two  thousand 
community  churches  of  various  kinds, 
— united,  union,  federated  and  inde- 
pendent, and  that  from  far  and  near 
Christians  are  adding  to  this  list  daily. 
This  is  coming  about  not  because  of 
great  leaders  that  are  so  conspicuous 
in  the  beginnings  of  other  religious 
movements,  but  it  is  the  rise  of  the 
people  themselves  in  the  small  com- 
munities who  are  doing  their  own 
thinking  and  shaking  off  old  shackles. 
It  has  been  called  a “ground  swell”. 
Men  and  women  who  have  the  vision 
and  spirit  of  the  Master  are  not  sat- 
isfied to  pray  “Thy  Kingdom  come”, 
they  are  anxious  to  do  what  they  can 
to  hasten  that  coming  in  their  parti- 
cular town. 

Few  Illustrations 

In  a village  where  two  churches  were 
practically  dead  two  years  ago  a fed- 
erated church  was  formed.  Today  while 
the  population  of  the  town  is  only  360, 
the  united  church  has  a membership 
of  340.  The  attendance  at  all  services 
on  the  Sunday  before  this  information 
was  given  to  our  representative  was 
over  one  thousand  and  the  Sunday  be- 
fore that  nine  hundred. 

In  another  town  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred people  the  union  church  increas- 
ed its  membership  131%  the  first  year, 
with  a Sunday  School  greater  than  the 
entire  community  had  ever  known. 
“This  is  the  kind  of  church  I have  al- 
ways wanted  to  belong  to,”  said  one 
man  who  had  never  joined  any  local 
church.  “Denominational  interests,” 
said  the  minister,  “and  theological  is- 
sues are  not  essential  to  his  anprecia- 
tion  of  religion.  He  believes  in  Christ 
and  he  believes  in  the  necessity  of  the 
church,  but  he  believes  the  spirit  of 


Christ  should  find  expression  in  his 
church,  and  he  does  not  believe  that 
it  would  in  the  competitive  efforts  of 
the  denominational  churches.  He  does 
not  want  to  waste  his  effort  in  join- 
ing the  futile  efforts  to  maintain  any- 
one of  nine  weak  denominational 
churches  in  the  town  of  twenty-five 
hundred.  There  are  at  least  25  leading 
citizens,  now  members  of  the  com- 
munity church,  who  are  like  him.” 
Successful  Churches 

This  same  story  comes  not  only  from 
the  country  but  from  our  vast  grow- 
ing American  suburbs,  which  are  the 
battle  grounds  of  denominational  act- 
ivities today. 

Some  of  these  community  churches 
have  been  successful  in  uniting  as 
many  as  26  and  28  different  denomin- 
ations in  membership  numbering  1400 
and  1500.  They  are  maintaining  an 
adequate  varied  community  religious 
program,  such  as  worship,  religious 
education  teaching  in  the  public 
schools,  young  people’s  activities,  re- 
ligious dramatics,  and  recreation. 
Needless  to  say  this  pooling  of  forces 
has  provided  a trained  ministry  with 
a varied  staff  doing  different  things 
rather  than  three  or  four  men  preach- 
ing three  and  four  sermons  to  divided 
congregations  on  Sunday. 

It  is  helpful  and  interesting  to  see 
how  many  large  churches,  though  con- 
nected for  years  with  a denomination, 
have  recently  felt  the  need  of  the 
“wider  appeal”  and  the  “larger  oppor- 
tunity” so  have  made  provision  for 
members  to  belong  to  their  churches 
though  not  necessarily  belonging  to 
their  denominations.  The  Riverside 
Church,  of  New  York  City,  is  a strik- 
ing example  of  this. 

Any  list  of  union  movements,  though 
of  different  types,  is  always  impressive 
and  inspiring:  The  Linwood  Commun- 
ity Church,  of  Kansas  City;  the  Wine- 
tka  Church,  Illinois;  the  Bethany  Un- 
ion Church,  Chicago;  the  Community 
Church,  of  New  York  City-  the  Com- 
munity Church,  of  Boston;  the  Long- 
view Community  Church,  Washington; 
the  First  Community  Church,  of  Col- 
umbus; the  United  Church  of  Hyde 
Park,  of  Chicago;  the  Community 
Church,  of  Park  Ridge,  Illinois;  the 
People’s  Church,  of  East  Lansing, 
Michigan;  the  People’s  Church,  of 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan;  the  First  Com- 
munity Church  of  Christ,  of  Joplin, 
Missouri;  the  Federated  Church,  of 
Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio;  the  Amherst 
Community  Church,  of  Buffalo;  the 
Oakgrove  Avenue  Community  Church, 
of  Buffalo;  the  Community  Church  at 
the  Circle,  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.; 
the  Union  Church  in  Honolulu;  the 
American  Church  in  Paris,  and  the 
Union  Churches  on  the  Canal  Zone. 

This  is  in  no  sense  a “Year  Book” 
list  of  “our  churches”.  For  some  of 
these  are  definitely  denominational 
churches.  Yet  in  one  sense  they  are  all 
“living  epistles”  “of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished when  there  is  the  vision 
and  spirit  of  Him  who  prayed  that 
‘they  mav  all  be  one’  ”. 

A New  Thrill 

In  whatever  type,  whether  in  city 
or  country,  there  is  something  thrill- 
ing in  a story  of  this  new  enthusiasm 
that  comes  to  the  church  when  people 
venture  into  the  thing  in  which  they 
believe.  There  is  a thrill  in  attempting 
what  others  are  only  talking  about  or 
praying  for.  No  one,  even  in  the  most 


successful  union  church,  ever  feels 
that  what  he  has  is  the  last  word  in 
church  union,  but  if  by  his  experiment 
he  can  break  down  some  of  the  bar- 
riers that  have  loomed  so  large  be- 
tween Christians,  if  he  can  prove  in  a 
local  community  that  Christians  can 
unite  in  worship  and  work,  he  feels 
that  the  experiment  is  worthwhile. 
Pioneer  life  has  never  been  easy  but 
it  is  most  engaging  and  challenging. 
What  the  world  needs  most  of  all  is 
an  example  of  brotherhood,  or  as  we 
repeat  in  the  Apostles’  Creed,  “a  com- 
munion of  saints”, — saints,  saintly 
enough  that  they  might  even  worship 
and  work  together.  Until  church  union 
can  come  from  the  top  down,  let  it 
come  from  the  bottom  up.  The  com- 
munity church  is  but  an  immediate 
step  toward  the  goal  “A  United  Church 
for  the  United  States”. 

Community  Church  Workers  Meets  a 
Need 

It  was  this  missionary  urge  to  tell 
of  the  “good  news”  of  a brotherhood 
that  unites  that  really  called  into  ex- 
istence the  Community  Church  Work- 
ers of  the  U.  S.  A. 

In  addition  there  was  the  need  for 
a clearing  house  and  a post  for  dis- 
seminating information  through  liter- 
ature. In  other  words,  the  inspiring 
knowledge  of  uniting  churches  could 
not  be  hidden.  Other  communities  be- 
gan to  hear  about  these  successful  un- 
ion churches  and  people  naturally 
said,  “If  a United  Church  can  work 
there,  why  not  in  our  town?”  Busy 
community  ministers  were  constantly 
besieged  with  many  appeals  and  ur- 
gent Macedonian  calls  of  “Come  over 
and  help  us.  Tell  us  about  the  Union 
Church.  The  constitution,  the  creed. 
What  of  the  Sacraments?”  It  was  to 
give  a more  helpful  answer  to  these 
appeals  that  an  office  of  the  Com- 
munity Church  Workers  was  establish- 
ed in  the  Chicago  Temple,  Chicago, 
with  a full-time  Executive  Secretary  in 
charge. 

In  1931  the  organization  was  incorp- 
orated with  the  following  articles  of 
purposes  and  ideals: 

“To  foster  Christian  unity  and  pro- 
mote community  fellowship. 

To  help  communities  in  the  United 
States  of  America  unite  local  churches 
into  community  or  united  churches. 

To  plan  community  programs;  fed- 
erate, local  churches;  organize  new 
unit  churches;  survey  churches  and 
communities  and  help  them  unite. 

To  hold  conferences,  cooperate  with 
churches,  councils  of  churches,  and  all 
other  agencies  the  better  to  serve  the 
spiritual  and  religious  needs  of  Ameri- 
ca. 

To  foster  and  promote  fellowship  for 
community  religion  and  the  building 
of  community  good  will  through  edu- 
cation, organization  and  demonstra- 
tion. 

To  help  reduce  competition  and 
overlapping  of  effort  in  religious  org- 
anization and  activity;  to  place  co- 
operation above  competition  in  the  re- 
ligious and  philanthropic  activities  of 
the  various  communities  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

And  to  do  all  things  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  foregoing  purposes.” 

“Providential  Opportunity” 

Thus  far  this  most  helpful  and 
needed  service  agency  has  been  main- 
tained and  supported  by  interested  in- 
dividuals and  some  few  churches  that 
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have  contributed  annually  to  a modest 
budget.  The  time  is  ripe  for  a greater 
advance  on  a waiting  frontier.  Indeed 
this  has  been  called  a “providential 
opportunity”.  In  these  days  of  depres- 
sion, the  opportunity  for  uniting 
churches  is  greater  than  ever  before 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  Commun- 
ity Church  Workers  is  “come  to  the 
Kingdom  for  such  a time  as  this”. 
Churches  and  communities  that  never 
before  thought  of  uniting  are  seeking 
“the  more  excellent  way”  and  are 
realizing  more  keenly  the  folly  and 
waste  and  scandal  of  sectarian  com- 
petition. These  communities  are  in 
need  as  never  before  of  the  help  and 
technical  advice  that  such  a service 
agency  like  this  can  give  through  the 
experiences  of  these  successful  church- 
es. 

The  appeal  on  behalf  of  these  grop- 
ing churches  and  unfortunate  com- 
munities, many  of  which  have  been 
exploited  by  denominational  forces  is 
to  answer  their  call  for  help.  They 
want  to  know  if  there  is  any  way  out 
and  how.  The  Community  Church 
Workers  is  acting  as  your  service 
agency  and  will  use  your  contribution 
most  efficiently  without  waste  in  a 
great  cause.  Send  your  subscription  to 
Samuel  R.  Guard,  Treasurer,  Com- 
munity Church  Workers,  U.  S.  A.,  1309 
Chicago  Temple,.  77  West  Washington 
Street,  Chicago. 

The  laymen  of  these  United  Church- 
es are  urged  to  see  that  their  churches 
are  making  an  annual  subscription  to 
this  missionary  project.  The  history  of 
this  movement  shows  that  when  two 
denominational  churches  unite  their 
benevolent  gifts  to  the  several  denom- 
inational societies  are  exceedingly 
higher  than  before  the  union.  Miss 
Elizabeth  R.  Hooker  says  that  out  of 
167  federated  churches  studied  the 
missionary  funds  were  two-thirds 
higher  than  before  union,.  The  Com- 
munity Church  Workers  is  appealing 
to  every  church  that  is  enjoying  this 
revitalized  experience  through  union 
to  put  the  Community  Church  Work- 
ers definitely  on  the  missionary  budget 
of  the  church.  If  these  churches  are 
enjoying  the  united  church  work,  then 
let  them  tell  others  that  they,  too, 
may  share  the  renewed  and  abundant 
life. 

One  independent  commu  n i t y 
church  this  year  has  released  its  min- 
ister and  is  paying  his  salary  to  be- 
come a missionary  for  extending  the 
work  of  the  united  church  over  this 
country.  This  church  believes  so  thor- 
oughly in  the  community  church,  its 
ideals  and  program  and  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  hundreds  of  other  commun- 
ities doing  the  same  thing  that  it  is 
willing  to  send  its  minister  as  its  re- 
presentative into  this  needy  mission- 
ary field.  Thus  the  field  work  of  the 
Community  Church  Workers  is  very 
much  enlarged  by  this  gracious  gift. 
The  independent  church  is  frequent- 
ly criticized  as  “not  being  missionary”. 
Here  is  one  answer.  We  know  of  no 
greater  piece  of  real  work  anywhere 
than  this  church  is  doing.  Certainly 
there  is  none  more  needed,  more  Chris- 
tian or  more  challenging., 

The  appeal  of  this  union  work  is 
easily  felt  in  comparison  with  the  tra- 
ditional benevolence  appeal.  The  ques- 
tion of  waste  looms  large  today.  Dr. 
Edmund  de  S.  Brunner  as  a result  of 
his  surveys  says  that  no  less  than  70% 
of  the  home  mission  giving  of  denom- 


inational churches  goes  to  keep  small 
competitive  sectarian  churches  alive. 
The  Community  Church  Workers 
frankly  is  out  to  eliminate  this  waste. 
It  cooperates  through  a Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  and 
the  Home  Missions  Council.  Its  pri- 
mary object  is  the  adjustment  of  over- 
churched or  underchurched  commun- 
ities. 

This  missionary  project  makes  a new 
appeal  to  the  laymen  in  these  days 
when  missionary  funds  are  low.  In 
many  of  these  Union  Churches  .there 
are  laymen  who  have  previously  held 
no  church  . membership.  They  have 
not  been  trained  to  give  to  missionary 
projects  and  the  traditional  appeal  is 
so  often  very  abstract  that  they  find 
little  interest  in  the  many  repeated 
appeals. 

But  here  is  something  concrete — 
to  extend  their  type  of  church  to  oth- 
er communities;  to  help  others  to  have 
what  they  have;  to  unite  rather  than 
divide  a town;  to  share  their  consti- 
tutions; their  methods;  the  dominant 
principle:  “in  all  things  religious  the 
local  community  must  decide”; — this 
is  something  very  definite  and  chal- 
lenging. When  they,  themselves,  saw 
the  community  church  in  action,  they 
said,  “Now,  that’s  my  kind  of  church. 
I’ve  always  wanted  to  belong  to  a 
church  like  that.”  They  know  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  people  outside 
the  church  today  who  will  say  the 
same  thing  if  given  a chance. 

The  community  churches  that  have 
denominational  connections  are  asked 
that,  while  they  give  to  their  denom- 
ination more  than  ever  before,  they 
should  not  overlook  this  new  mission- 
ary project. 

Also  churches  that  are  independent 
and  do  not  have  this  denominational 
affiliation  are  asked  to  give  most  gen- 
erously to  promote  in  other  places  the 
very  thing  in  which  they  so  heartily 
believe. 

How  much  do  we  believe  in  the  com- 
munity church? 

Enough  to  make  our  prayer  for  unity 
a reality? 


Iowa  Notes 

Fred  A.  Smith,  pastor  of  Associated 
Churches  of  State  Center,  Iowa,  deli- 
vered the  Christmas  address  for  the 
St.  Aldemar  Commandry  in  Marshall- 
town on  Christmas  morning,  December 
25,  1931. 

* * * 

R.  J.  Cornell,  pastor  of  the  Associat- 
ed Churches  of  Hawarden,  Iowa,  re- 
ports that  a total  of  fifty-five  persons 
were  added  to  the  membership  of  that 
church  during  the  year  of  1931.  Four 
were  added,  two  by  letter  and  two  by 
confession  of  faith  on  their  member- 
ship Sunday  service  of  December  20. 
This  comes  near  being  a fifteen  per 
cent  increase  over  their  membership 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  which 
does  not  sound  much  like  depression. 
Mr.  Cornell  attended  a three  days 
ministers  conference  at  Yankton,  S. 
D.  College,  the  closing  days  of  the  old 
year. 

$ * * 

O.  B.  Preston  reports  that  new  rec- 
ords in  attendance  and  offerings  in 
the  Associated  Church  Sunday  School 


at  Allison,  Iowa,  were  set  in  the  clos- 
ing quarter  of  1931. 

* * * 

The  Sunday  School  of  the  Federated 
Church  of  Union,  closed  the  year  with 
an  average  attendance  of  103,  eleven 
more  more  than  the  previous  year  and 
the  highest  average  in  the  history  of 
the  Sunday  School. 

* * * 

Union  Church  of  Jamaica,  reports 
that  the  year  was  closed  in  a very 
satisfactory  condition  and  that  pros- 
pects for  1932  are  good.  This  is  one 
of  the  smaller,  but  well  organized 
and  efficient  union  churches  of  the 
state. 

* * * 

Robert  Buche,  student  pastor  at  Un- 
ion and  Jamaica,  gave  interesting  re- 
ports of  the  recent  Student  Volunteer 
convention  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  to 
both  of  the  churches  and  has  also 
given  reports  at  several  other  places. 

* * * 

Roy  L.  Whitmore,  pastor  of  the 
Community  Presbyterian  Churches  at 
Lincoln  and  Morrison,  Iowa  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  three  days  Rural  Life 
Conference  which  will  be  held  at  Lin- 
coln on  February  14-15-16,  1932.  The 
conferences  have  been  held  annually 
for  a number  of  years  at  one  place  or 
the  other.  Speakers  of  wide  reputation 
have  been  secured  for  Sunday  and 
Monday  nights  and  a travelogue  on 
Alaska  will  close  the  program  on  Tues- 
day night. 

* * * 

Federated  Church,  of  Gilman,  was 
the  scene  Sunday  evening,  January  17, 
of  a special  victory  program  sponsored 
by  the  local  W.  C.  T.  U.  commemorat- 
ing the  passing  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  Speakers  from  both 
Grinnell  and  Marshalltown  were  on 
the  program  as  well  as  home  talent, 
both  musical  and  as  readers  and 
speakers.  On  Sunday,  January  24  the 
morning  service  was  given  over  to  a 
young  Armenian,  Mr.  J.  Dyer.  Mr.  Dyer 
was  a Mohammedan  slave  for  ten 
years  and  is  now  in  this  county  pre- 
paring to  go  back  to  his  native  country 
as  a Christian  worker.  He  had  many 
eastern  Costumes  with  him  and  also 
demonstrated  a Mohammedan  wed- 
ding ceremony  during  his  part  of  the 
program. 

* * * 

The  Sunday  school  and  the  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Federated  Church, 
of  Union,  have  both  sent  finanical 
contributions  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  George 
P.  Tasher,  who  are  now  in  Calcutta, 
India,  doing  independent  missionary 
work  among  the  Moslem  students. 
Prior  to  going  to  India  this  last  time 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tasker  were  pastors  of 
the  Williamson  Community  Church, 
and  are  well  known  to  many  people  in 
Iowa. 


Thirty  New  Members 
Oakgrove  Avenue  Community  church 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  received  30  new 
members  at  the  communion  service, 
January  3.  This  church  is  beginning 
extensive  improvements  on  its  auditor- 
ium including  all  new  windows,  new 
electric  fixtures,  carpeting  and  redec- 
orating of  the  entire  church.  The  mon- 
ey for  this  improvement  is  already 
collected  and  the  minister,  M.  W.  Van 
Tassell,  reports  increased  audiences  at 
all  services. 
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News  of  Community  Churches 


Church  Uses  a Neon  Sign 

Lakewood,  Ohio,  Community  church 
has  adopted  for  its  publicity  program 
a neon  sign  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
pastor,  Frank  H.  Nelson.  A local  news- 
paper writes  up  the  advantages  of  the 
sign  as  follows  : 

“The  new  electric  Neon  Bulletin 
Board  dedicated  recently  by  the  Com- 
munity church  for  its  use  on  Warren 
and  Detroit  is  not  only  the  only  Neon 
church  in  Lakewood  but  is  the  only 
sign  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  use 
of  Neon  gas  is  of  course  quite  general, 
but  as  has  never  been  largely  used  for 
church  signs.  This  marks  a forward 
step  in  church  advertising  and  will  be 
used  as  a model  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

“The  unique  thing  about  this  sign  is 
the  fact  that  the  face  of  the  board 
is  made  up  of  a series  of  grooves  in 
which  can  be  inserted  detachable  let- 
ters. This  portion  of  the  board  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Ashtabula  Sign  Co.  and 
will  be  used  by  them  as  an  example  of 
church  publicity  possibilities.  This 
board  is  also  detachable  and  can  be 
taken  out  at  will  for  change,  and  re- 
placed by  a painted  letter  back-ground 
if  desired,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Lake- 
wod  Community  church  board. 

An  additional  feature  of  this  board 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  very  inexpensive 
to  operate,  the  cost  being  less  than  the 
burning  of  one  incandescent  globe. 
The  further  advantage  of  the  Neon  is 
that  it  can  be  burned  day  and  night 
without  much  expense.” 


N.  E.  Lambly,  pastor  of  Federated 
church,  of  Coming,  Iowa,  was  seized 
with  a very  dangerous  heart  attack  just 
before  Christmas  and  was  compelled 
to  give  up  his  work  for  a time.  His 
friends  will  await  later  news  with  anx- 
iety. 


New  Hampshire  Council  Has  Meeting 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  for  New  Hamp- 
shire will  be  held  in  First  Unitarian 
Church,  Concord,  Jan.  18.  The  theme 
of  the  discussions  and  addresses  will 
be  “Experiments  in  Kingdom  Build- 
ing.” Rev.  C.  F.  Hill  Crathern,  Bed- 
ford, will  speak  on  “One  Church  in  a 
Community”;  Rev.  Earl  C.  Davis,  Con- 
cord, on  “Co-operative  Community 
Movements”;  Rev.  John  D.  Kettelle, 
Manchester,  on  “A  Forward  Step  in 
the  Relationship  of  the  Council  to  the 
Federated  Churches  of  the  State”; 
Professor  Charles  M.  McConnell,  Bos- 
ton University,  on  “Redeeming  the  Ne- 
glected Country  Communities”;  Rev. 
H.  J.  Foote,  Marlboro,  and  Rev.  G.  T. 
Carl,  Winchester,  on  “Two  Outstand- 
ing Federations”;  and  Rev.  Kenneth  C. 
MacArthur  of  the  Massachusetts  Fed- 
eration of  Churches,  on  “The  State 
Federation.”  Rev.  Edwin  T.  Cooke, 
Manchester,  is  president  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Council  and  Rev.  C.  P. 
MacGregor,  Penacook,,  secretary. 


Appoint  Men  to  Go  to  Buffalo 
At  the  annual  meeting  on  January 
12,  following  a fellowship  supper  large- 
ly attended,  Potomac  Heights  Commu- 
nity Church,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  ap- 
pointed the  pastor,  L.  B.  Rice,  and  the 
former  pastor,  O.  J.  Randall,  as  dele- 
gates to  the  coming  biennial  confer- 


ence at  Buffalo.  Encouraging  reports 
from  all  departments  were  submitted 
and  officers  were  elected  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  As  indicative  of  the  progress 
registered  along  all  lines,  the  average 
church  school  attendance  increased  in 
1931  from  150  to  180,  and  the  New 
Idea  Society — the  church’s  women’s 
organization — has  paid  off  a $700  note 
on  the  church  property. 


About  the  New  Columbus  Pastor 
Rufus  E.  Wicker,  successor  to  Oliver 
Weist  at  First  Community  church  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  has  a remarkable  rec- 
ord. He  was  born  and  raised  in  Flor- 
ida. He  joined  the  army  at  17,  at  19 
he  had  won  a captaincy,  at  21  he  was 
made  a major,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  the  was  put  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  largest  rehabilitation  hospitals. 
He  made  so  great  a success  of  his  work 
there  that  old  army  officers  were  sent 
to  study  his  plan  and  program.  Desir- 
ing to  preach,  he  resigned  and  took  a 
circuit  of  nine  little  poverty  stricken 
Florida  churches.  He  was  promoted 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E,  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pre*.  Trea*. 

Rev.  Elliott  D.  Parkhlll,  Secretary 
of  Missions,  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National  — Evangelical  — Nonsectarian 
rural  evangelizing  agency  established  in  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and 
maintains  Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
Country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  ieached  by  the  Gospel  in  no 
other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mission- 
ary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a Union 
Sunday  School  in  a neglected  community.  It 
takes  money  to  do  this  work.  All  contri- 
butions gratefully  received  ami  acknowl- 
edged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D.» 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District. 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chio&go,  111. 


each  year  of  the  three  following,  then 
came  to  the  School  of  Religion  at 
Vanderbilt  University  to  study.  With- 
out ever  having  been  to  either  high 
school  or  college,  he  not  only  held  his 
own  with  the  graduate  students  there, 
but  led  them  all  in  scholarship.  He 
was  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  in 
Vanderbilt  made  associate  pastor  of 
the  historic  old  McKendree  Methodist 
Church.  He  is  now  called  over  a long 
list  of  very  able  and  mature  ministers 
to  the  pastorate  of  First  Community 


COMMUNITY  CHURCHES 

Your  support  is  needed 
in  a 

Real  Interdenominational 
Missionary  Project 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  In 
Santo  Domingo  is  a modern,  mis- 
sionary agency  in  which  three  de- 
nominations have  pooled  their  ef- 
forts and  offers  through  a united 
undenominational  Christian  effort, 
a well-rounded,  sound  missionary 
program,- — evangelistic,  medical, 
educational  and  social  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  particular  West  In- 
dian people. 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  in 
Santo  Domingo  asks  for  the  interest 
and  support  of  all  interdenomina- 
tional churches  in  the  United  States. 

Write  for  literature  to 
419  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City. 


PULPIT  AND 
CHOIR 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hanging* 
Bookmarker*,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Church  Ve*tment* 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century. 

COX  80N8  VINING.  Inc., 
131-8  E.  23rd  St.  New  York 


ARE  THESE  YOUR  SENTIMENTS? 

Have  there  been  times  in  your  life  when  your  inmost  thoughts  might 
have  been  expressed  as  follows: 

“I  would  like  to  make  a larger  contribution  to  world 
evangelization;  nothing  would  given  me  greater  joy,  for  noth- 
ing is  dearer  to  my  heart  than  the  cause  of  Christ  through- 
out the  world.  But  I’m  not  rich.  My  efforts  are  limited  by  my 
resources.  I have  only  a modest  sum  laid  away,  and  must  be 
careful  lest  I myself  fail  of  having  an  income  sufficient  for 
my  needs  during  the  rest  of  my  life.” 

Does  this  represent  somewhat  the  real  concerns  of  your  soul?  If  so, 
write  to  Dr.  P.  H.  J.  Lerrigo,  152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  for  in- 
formation about  the  Annuity  Plan. 

You  may  be  surprised  at  the  opportunities  afforded  by  this  plan.  It 
enables  you  to  give  generously.  At  the  same  time  it  guarantees  an  income 
to  you  for  life.  All  information  strictly  confidential. 

American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society 
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church  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  This  is  one 
of  the  greatest  community  churches 
in  the  world,  with  1400  members  from 
29  denominations  and  a quarter  of  a 
million  dollar  plant. 


Progress  at  Oak  Grove 

This  past  year  has  been  one  of  un- 
usual progress  in  the  history  of  Oak 
Grove  Avenue  Community  church.  On 
January  1,  1931,  Morgan  W.  VanTas- 
sell  commenced  his  ministry  here,  and 
there  has  existed  from  the  first  an 
unusual  feeling  of  friendship  and  un- 
derstanding between  pastor  and 
people.  In  such  an  atmosphere  pro- 
gress is  possible  and  the  church  has 
noticeably  increased  its  influence  in 
the  community.  A spirit  of  mutual 
helpfulness  has  been  developed,  the  at- 
tendance at  the  services  has  increas- 
ed, as  well  as  the  membership,  the 
various  organizations  of  the  church 
have  functioned  in  a very  satisfactory 
manner,  and  the  spiritual  outlook  of 
the  membership  has  been  quickened. 
At  Easter  an  organ  was  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  a former  pastor,  Dr. 
William  H.  Boocock,  a man  of  strong 
and  loving  personality,  whose  wonder- 
ful spirit  united  the  congregation, 
making  it  an  easy  matter  for  Mr.  Van- 
Tassell  to  continue  the  work.  This 
church  owes  more  than  can  be  expres- 
sed to  Dr.  Boocock.  He  was  a man 
whose  thoughts  and  ideals  were  ahead 
of  his  time,  and  his  spirit  still  in- 
fluences this  congregation  to  a re- 
markable degree.  They  are  also  indebt- 
ed to  the  ministry  of  James  Wyker 
who  was  pastor  only  a short  time,  but 
during  his  incumbency  several  young 
couples  joined  the  fellowship  who  have 
helped  wonderfully  in  the  work  of  the 
church. 

Early  in  June  a retreat  was  held  at 
the  summer  homes  of  two  of  the  mem- 
bers. It  was  well  attended  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  as  well  as  several 
representatives  from  each  of  the 
church  boards  and  organizations.  The 
sessions  were  held  in  the  open  air  un- 
der the  trees,  and  the  pastor  outlined 
his  plans  for  the  coming  year.  Each 
division  of  the  church  work  was  dis- 
cussed with  freedom,  and  to  a great 
extent  the  plans  then  adopted  have 
been  or  are  being  carried  out  success- 
fully. 

The  social  life  of  the  membership 
and  the  community  has  been  stimulat- 
ed by  a series  of  church  parties,  some 
sponsored  by  the  Women’s  Association 
and  some  by  the  Men’s  Community 
Club. 

The  Church  School  is  well  attended. 
Mrs.  William  H.  Boocock,  Director  of 
Religious  Education,  teaches  a class 
for  women  each  Sunday  morning, 
which  has  had  many  interesting  ses- 
sions. A class  for  young  ladies  of  busi- 
ness age,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss 
Louise  Gerry,  meets  on  alternate  Sun- 
day evenings  in  the  church  auditor- 
ium, and  a class  for  young  men  led 
by  the  pastor  meets  in  the  church  par- 
lors at  the  same  hour. 

There  are  several  social  clubs  in 
connection  with  the  church  which 
have  held  many  pleasurable  evenings. 
All  the  activities  of  the  church  are 
community  affairs  and  are  well  at- 
tend by  the  people  in  the  community. 

A Community  Builders  Club  has 
been  organized,  with  a captain  for 
each  block  in  the  community  whose 
duties  are  the  weekly  distribution  of 
the  church  calendar,  and  to  stimulate 


a feeling  of  friendship  in  each  neigh- 
borhood, irrespective  of  church  affil- 
iation. This  club  is  in  its  infancy,  but 
it  promises  to  be  a great  force  for 
good  in  the  community. 

The  church  looks  forward  to  the  Bi- 
enniel  Conference  of  Community 
Church  Workers  to  be  held  in  Buffalo 
next  May. 


New  Pastor  at  Scottsbluff 

Raymond  C.  Swisher  has  become  the 
pastor  of  Community  Congregational 
church,  of  Scottsbluff,  Neb.  Scottsbluff 
is  a city  of  nearly  ten  thousand  people. 
The  church  has  three  hundred  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Swisher  was  formerly  pas- 
tor at  Arlington,  Neb.  He  was  trained 
at  Ohio  Northern  University  and  the 
University  of  Chicago. 


Village  Minister  has  a Busy  Life 

Arthur  Heinlein  is  minister  of  Un- 
ion church,  of  Carlsbad,  Calif.  The 
community  is  not  a large  one  but  the 
pastor’s  schedule  indicates  that  he 
does  not  have  much  time  for  loaf- 
ing. This  is  indicated  in  the  following 
extract  from  his  annual  report  to  his 
church: 

“As  to  preaching  the  pastor  has  pre- 
pared and  delivered  95  sermons  at  the 
regular  morning  or  evening  hours;  4 
sermons  in  Holy  Week,  1 at  sunrise  on 
Easter  Day.  He  has  conducted  45  mid- 
week meetings;  3 funeral  sermons — a 
total  of  148  public  appearances.  Dur- 
ing Holy  Week  he  directed  the  activi- 
tes  of  the  Home  Visitation  carried  on 
by  a number  of  teams  from  the  mem- 
bership. Besides  he  has  addressed  6 
gatherings  of  an  educational  or  pat- 
riotic character.  He  has  taught  39 
Sunday  School  class  sessions.  Each 
Sunday  evening  he  visits  some  or  all 
of  the  various  societies  of  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor.  The  Clerk’s  report,  2 
deaths,  4 dismissals,  27  new  members, 
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Colegio  Libertad 

Liberty  College,  undenominational  mission 
school,  located  on  a 22-acre  coffee  plantation 
at  Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  is  doing  a unique 
work  in  the  Christian  training  of  Central 
American  boys  and  girls.  More  than  a school, 
it  is  really  a Christian  community,  exempli- 
fying Christian  home  life  and  social  stand- 
ards. 

Highly  recommended  by  authorities  on  La- 
tin American  missions,  and  others.  Person- 
ally investigated  and  endorsed  by  commu- 
nity church  representatives,  as  in  harmony 
with  their  ideals.  Supported  by  many  com- 
munity churches.  Funds  needed  for  scholar- 
ships, buildings,  and  equipment.  For  furth- 
er information,  address, 

Dr.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey, 
Liberty  College, 

Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  C.  A, 

4 associate,  6 baptisms,  indicates  the 
number  of  baptisms  and  membership 
admissions  he  has  administered.  Ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  Union 
Church  they  observe  the  Lord’s  Supper 
in  January,  April,  June  and  October. 
This  order  and  time  of  communion 
has  been  celebrated  as  the  Constitution 
requires.  The  pastor  has  performed 
two  wedding  ceremonies — each  for 
out-of-Carlsbad  residents.  Five  of  the 
public  addresses  or  sermons,  it  should 
be  added,  were  in  the  interests  of  the 
children  of  the  church.  In  personal 
ministry  such  as  house  to  house  visit- 
ation and  private  interviews,  the  pas- 
tor has  made  876  calls,  with  a mileage 
of  7,845  miles,  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  Carlsbad  parish.  The  pastor 
has  attended  all  the  Cabinet  meetings 
save  one,  the  one  occurring  during  his 
vacation.  Occasionally  he  visits  meet- 


An  Opportunity 

to  Co-operate  in  the 
Work  of  the  Missionary 
Education  Movement 

is  Offered  to 
Community  Churches 

For  twenty-nine  years  this  In- 
terdenominational organization 
has  been  providing  the  mission 
study  books  and  supplemental 
materials  that  have  been  used 
by  practically  all  Protestant 
Churches.  Seventeen  denomina- 
tions are  contributing  to  its  sup- 
port. Community  groups  should 
also  bear  their  share.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  help  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  missionary  agencies. 

Write  for  information  to: 

Dr.  Gilbert  Q.  LeSourd 

150  Fifth  Ate., 

SEW  YORK. 
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IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  Americans  Live  There 

One  Organization.  Four  Congre- 
gations. Balboa.  Christobal,  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations 
represented  in  this  church.  All  op- 
erating expenses  raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 
BUILDINGS  & EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK 
H.  MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York  City. 

ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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ings  of  the  Union  of  the  Circles  and  of 
the  Missionary  Society.  He  attends  the 
sessions  of  the  Church  School  Coun- 
cil. He  is  beginning  a term  of  service 
as  Chaplain  of  the  Oceanside-Carlsbad 
Post  of  the  American  Legion. 


The  Challenge  of  the  Hocking 
Mining  Communities 

The  Hocking  Valley  in  Ohio  has 
much  wealth  in  its  coal,  clay,  oil  and 
gas  deposits.  It  has  sent  many  millions 
into  industrial  life  in  America.  But  we 
want  today  to  discuss  its  greatest 
wealth — its  human  beings,  Five  thous- 
and miners  who  with  their  families 
make  a mining  population  of  nearly 
25,000  Individuals.  These  people  are 
all  American  citizens.  Many  can  trace 
ancestry  to  the  revolutionary  fathers 
of  this  nation.  The  others  come  from 
English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  parentage. 

This  district  has  given  more  to  the 
world  in  human  nature  than  it  has 
in  material  wealth.  Merely  mentioning 
the  names  of  a few  will  prove  the 
point.  The  late  Sheldon  Kline  of  the 
Washington  Post;  the  late  E.  M.  Pos- 
ton of  the  New  York  Coal  Company; 
Edward  Johnson  and  Thomas  Johnson 
of  the  Toraine  Coal  and  Dock  Com- 
pany; Ralph  B.  Wilson,  vice-president 
of  Roger  W.  Babson  Statistical  organ- 
ization; Robert  Doan  of  the  Brick  in- 
dustry and  now  very  active  in  Ohio 
interdenominational  church  work;  the 
Shaft’s  of  railroad  fame;  W.  T.  Webb 
of  the  Ohio  Coleries  Company  and 
many  others. 

The  church  is  failing  to  meet  the 
great  challenge  now.  Many  churches 
are  closed  while  hundreds  of  people 
live  about  the  decaying  buildings. 
Some  denominations  own  buildings 
there  and  have  forgotten  they  own 
them.  Waves  of  new  religions  have 
swept  over  this  field — none  of  them 
to  have  a permanent  work — which  is 
most  needed,  a stable  permanent 
church  work.  There  are  many  chil- 
dren. One  community  has  54  children 
in  school  which  includes  ages  6-15; 
41  children  of  the  pre-school  age 
which  includes  ages  1-5.  The  beauti- 
ful light  haired  youngsters  have  no 
church  opportunities. 

It  isn’t  difficult  to  fill  a church 
building  in  any  one  of  these  commun- 
ities. It  is  comparatively  easy  to  get 
a response  to  Christianity.  The  Presby- 
terian Board  of  National  Missions  has 
conducted  Daily  Vacation  Bible 
Schools  for  seven  years  in  this  dis- 
trict. Last  year  1710  children  were 
reached  in  a program  of  education 
equal  to  one  year  of  Sunday  School. 
We  have  Miss  Irene  McDowell  living 
in  Doanville.  She  conducts  Sunday 
Schools,  church  Bible  schools,  choir 
work,  sewing  classes,  Kindergarten 
classes  and  enters  their  homes  fre- 
quently— while  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity come  to  her  home  often.  As  a 
result  of  her  work  we  have  established 
one  community  church.  All  people  who 
belong  to  any  Christian  church  are 
eligible.  They  work  together, — Metho- 
dist, Baptist,  United  Brethern,  Catho- 
lic, Mormon  and  Presbyterian.  Last 
Sunday  21  joined  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Nelsonville  in  order  to  serve 
God  through  the  Sand  Run  Chapel. 
Services  are  held  in  a school  house.  A 
white  cloth  was  placed  over  the  teach- 
er’s desk  which  was  used  for  a Com- 
munion table.  One  woman  sat  in  the 


audience  with  an  eight-months’  babe 
in  her  arms,  tears  streaming  down  her 
cheeks.  Eighteen  young  people  joined 
the  church  dedicating  themselves  in 
a sober,  godly  way  to  serve  the  Mas- 
ter. While  at  another  place  one  young 
married  woman  gave  her  life  to  Christ 
as  a White  Gift  at  Christmas.  In  still 
another  place,  eight  children  confess- 
ed Christ,  the  direct  result  of  Daily 
Vacation  Bible  School  work. 

I propose  to  the  churches  to  work 
together  with  haste  in  meeting  this 
challenge.  I suggest  that  the  Episcopal 
church  be  responsible  for  the  clay  re- 
gion with  Togan  as  the  center  of  ac- 
tivity; for  the  Athens  coal  region,  the 
Disciples  of  Christ;  for  the  Glouster 
area  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
and  for  the  Nelsonville  coal  area  the 
Presbyterian  church. 

Each  denomination  shall  work  to 
build  up  present  denominational 
churches  doing  work  appealing  to  the 
whole  community.  No  new  sectarian 
churches  should  be  established.  The 
duty  will  also  be  to  reach  every  child 
in  the  region  not  favored  with  relig- 
ious education.  Of  the  25,000  fully  13,- 
000  are  not  being  reached. 

John  Lloyd  Evans. 


Community  Religion  Group 
Word  has  been  received  that  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Community  Religion 
Group  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
which  meets  in  New  York  the  first 
Monday  of  each  month  at  the  Peter 
Cooper  Restaurant,  130  East  39th 
Street,  of  which  the  program  for  the 
year  was  printed  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Community  Churchman,  there 
will  also  be  participating  in  the  dis- 
cussion Gilbert  L.  Parks  of  Sunny- 
side;  Clarence  A.  Perry  of  Forest  Hills 
Gardens;  Joseph  Allen  of  White 
Plains,  New  York  and  Professor  LeRoy 
E.  Bowman  of  Columbia  University. 


Pastor  for  Columbus 
First  Community  Church  of  Grand- 
view, Columbus,  Ohio,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  John  W.  Pontius, 
chairman  of  the  pulpit  committee  of 
this  church,  has  called  W.  E. 
Wicker,  who  took  up  his  duties  Christ- 
mas Sunday,  December  20.  Mr.  Wicker 
was  formerly  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  at  Ortega, 
Florida,  is  34  years  old,  married,  and 
has  one  five-year-old  son.  Mr.  Wicker 
is  a veteran  of  the  World  War.  He 
completed  his  course  in  the  graduate 
school  of  religion  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  has 
been  in  the  ministry  for  eight  years. 
This  church  is  a strong  community 
church  over  which  Oliver  C.  Weist 
presided  as  minister  for  sixteen  years 
and  is  now  supporting  Mr  Weist  as 
Associate  Secretary  for  Field  Work 
with  the  Community  Church  Workers 
of  the  U.  S.  A. 


Paying  Off  Church  Debt 
Union  Road  Community  Church 
just  outside  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  is 
known  as  the  Little  Church  on  the 
Hill.  It  is  located  on  the  Union  Road 
south  of  William  Street  at  Cheeko- 
waga  Forks,  New  York.  Ten  years  ago 
this  church  was  merely  a union  Sun- 
day School  held  in  the  local  school 
house  and  under  the  influence  of  R. 
C.  Stoll  of  Amherst  Community 
Church  decided  to  become  a commu- 
nity church.  A layman,  Mr.  Fiscus, 
committed  to  Christian  service,  has 


assisted  this  church  in  every  possible 
way  until  todav.  Through  his  unusual 
ministry,  it  has  a beautiful  new  build- 
ing which  cost  $18,000.  It  received  no 
outside  aid  for  building  and  has  a very 
moderate  church  debt  which  is  being 
paid  off  at  the  rate  o f$l ,000  a year. 
This  building  is  commodious  and  the 
only  church  in  this  entire  territory. 


Missionary  Society  Entertains 
The  Missionary  Society  of  Commun- 
ity church,  of  Mountain  Lakes,  New 
Jersey,  has  had  a very  effective  year 
under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Lightner.  One  of  the  occasions  to  be 
remembered  was  the  Christmas  party 
at  which  time  the  Missionary  Society 
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together  with  the  Woman’s  Guild,  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Steward,  president,  entertained 
150  boys  and  girls  from  families  of 
nearby  communities  who  are  especially 
in  need.  Mr.  Lightner  entertained  the 
children  while  they  were  arriving  and 
later  from  a beautifully  decorated 
Christmas  tree  there  came  forth  Santa 
Claus,  portrayed  by  Warren  P.  Edris, 
who  presented  each  child  with  a beau- 
tiful token  of  remembrance,  gifts  pres- 
ented by  the  members  of  the  Societies. 


Helps  on  Relinious  Book 

Claude  W.  Warren,  minister  of  the 
Community  church,  of  Land  O’Lakes, 
Wisconsin,  recently  contributed  to  the 
volume,  “How  to  Find  God”  edited  by 
Dr.  Sidney  Strong  and  published  by 
the  Association  Press.  Under  Mr.  War- 
ren’s leadership  the  work  at  this 
church  has  been  most  effective  with  a 
strong  program  for  children  and  young 
people. 

Denominations  Unite  in  New 
Center  at  Boulder  City 

A common  religious  and  social  cen- 
ter, with  ten  denomoniations  coop- 
erating, has  been  put  into  operation  at 
Boulder  City,  Nev.,  the  site  of  the  new 
Hoover  Dam.  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Steven- 
son, former  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Burbank . Cal.,  began  work 
as  director  of  the  center  on  October 
1.  He  is  affectionately  known  as  “Par- 
son Tom.” 

Dr.  W.  R.  King,  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sions Council,  and  Dr.  Worth  M.  Tippy, 


of  the  Federal  Council,  developed  the 
plan.  Dr.  Tippy,  remembering  his  ex- 
perience with  the  Liberty  Churches  of 
war-time  munition  centers,  went  to 
Washington  a year  ago  to  discuss  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  the 
advisability  of  such  a church  at  Bould- 
er City,  Boulder  City  being  much  like 
the  war-time  communities.  The  idea 
of  one  religious  center  to  be  used  by 
all  faiths  appealed  strongly  to  Secre- 
tary Wilbur  and  the  officials  of  the 
Reclamation  Service,  and  they  gave  it 
their  sanction.  A local  committee  was 
created  in  the  West,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr.  Guy  W.  Wadsworth, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  with  a coun- 
cil made  up  of  executives  from  coop- 
erating denominations. 

The  committee  visited  Las  Vegas  in 
February,  and  again  in  September, 
and  arrangements  for  the  church 
were  completed  with  the  local  govern- 
ment officials  and  the  officials  of  the 
Six  Companies  at  Boulder  City. 

The  plan  is  to  have  a resident  whole- 
time pastor  in  charge.  Later,  he  will 
probably  be  given  an  assistant  or  as- 
sistants for  educational  and  club  work. 
He  is  to  calendar  services  for  such  de- 
nominations as  desire  special  services 
of  their  own,  including  the  Catholics. 
There  will  be  no  discrimination  in 
such  services  and  they  will  be  arrang- 
ed for  without  question.  The  main  ef- 
fort, however,  will  be  to  develop  a local 
congregation  with  community  - wide 
fellowship  and  interest. 


The  work  will  have  strong  social  fea- 
tures: clubs  for  boys  and  girls,  young 
people,  men  and  women;  recreational 
and  social  activities  worked  out  with 
the  recreational  direction  of  the  Six 
Companies,  Tom  Moran,  and  with 
George  Braden  of  Pasadena,  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  Association.  The 
minister,  Mr.  Stevenson,  is  already  at 
work  on  a community  choir  and  a 
community  orchestra. 

Since  Boulder  City  is  housing  per- 
manent government  officials  and  em- 
ployes and  their  families,  and  em- 
ployes and  families  of  officials  of  the 
Six  Companies  and  families  of  many 
workers  on  the  dam,  Mr.  Stevenson 
has  begun  a Sunday  school  and  the 
organization  of  women’s  work,  such  as 
obtained  in  a regular  church. 

At  present,  services  are  being  housed 
in  the  Mess  Hall.  Mr.  Stevenson  has 
been  given  one  of  the  two-room  cot- 
tages for  club  work  with  boys.  Ulti- 
mately a church  will  be  built  and  prob- 
ably a community  house,  since  Bould- 
er City  is  to  be  a permanent  residen- 
tial city  and  tourist  center.  The  under- 
taking is  being  financed  by  denomina- 
tional home  missions  boards.  This  sup- 
port will  be  supplemented  later  by  the 
offerings  of  the  local  congregation, 
which  v/ill  doubtless  be  generous.  The 
undertaking  has  aroused  much  inter- 
est in  Las  Vegas  and  Boulder  City,  and 
has  the  whole-hearted  approval  and 
cooperation  of  officials  at  Boulder 
City  as  well  as  Washington. — Federal 
Council  Bulletin. 
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The  Village  Churches 

By  Mark  Rich 

A long  time  ago,  when  the  place  where  our  village 
now  stands  was  but  a wilderness,  men  came  from  the 
east  and  began  to  build  homes.  After  a time  a certain 
Mr.  Gest  suggested  that  a church  be  organized.  This 
was  done  and  the  church  functioned  and  flourished. 

Not  many  years  later  Mr.  Digest  migrated  west- 
ward until  he  came  to  this  beautiful  village.  Here  he, 
too,  made  a home.  Mr.  Digest  believed  in  the  same  Lord 
as  did  Mr.  Gest  but  their  doctrines  were  at  variance. 
Therefore  Mr.  Digest  said  to  others  who  believed  as  he 
did,  “We,  too,  must  worship  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  our  own  consciences.  Let  us  build  a house  of 
worship.”  The  church  was  built  and  served  all  that  held 
to  the  faith  of  Mr.  Digest. 

As  the  years  passed  by  it  came  to  pass  that  a cer- 
tain Mr.  Digestible  found  the  village  to  be  a congenial 
dwelling  place.  Now,  Mr.  Digestible  believed  in  the  same 
Lord  as  did  Mr.  Gest  and  Mr.  Digest  but  his  doctrines 
were  at  variance  with  theirs.  One  day  Mr.  Digestible 
called  his  cronies  together  and  said,  “We  cannot  wor- 
ship with  these  other  Christians.  The  Lord  has  appoint- 
ed us  to  a peculiar  mission  in  this  village.  We  must 
build  a church.”  The  church  was  built  and  a preacher 
came  and  preached. 

Then  a family  that  bore  the  name  of  Indigestible 
moved  into  the  village.  Because  of  his  very  nature  Mr. 
Indigestible  gathered  about  himself  other  indigestibles 
and  together  they  met  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences. 

Now  it  was  thus— each  of  the  churches,  that  of 
Gest,  the  church  of  Digest,  the  church  of  Digestible  and 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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“Other  Sheep  I Have” 

A rural  minister  in  Iowa  writes  that  he  has  a con- 
siderable group  of  unchurched  people  meeting  at  the 
parsonage  on  Sunday  morning  before  church  service 
for  study.  None  of  these  people  will  go  to  the  church 
to  hear  him.  Their  antipathy  to  the  church  is  so  deep 
that  they  will  not  be  seen  in  the  village  sanctuary.  But 
they  do  think  the  present  minister  is  a good  fellow  and 
a bright  man.  They  consider  it  a privilege  to  study  with 
him  an  hour  each  week  and  to  count  him  their  friend. 

In  Chicago  is  a minister  who  has  spoken  much  to 
lodges.  He  often  finds  an  audience  of  a hundred  to  two 
hundred  men  sitting  in  a poorly  unventilated  room  blue 
with  smoke  who  want  to  hear  him.  This  minister  learn  - 
ed  a long  time  ago  that  his  true  role  with  these  men 
was  to  talk  about  the  things  usually  denominated  as  re- 
ligious. He  gets  rounds  and  rounds  of  applause,  anc 
goes  back  year  after  year.  But  practically  none  of  these 
men  ever  attend  his  church  save  once  a year  when  some 
organization  comes  in  as  a body.  To  the  minister  these 
unchurched  people  have  the  keenest  loyalty.  For  the 
church  they  have  an  antipathy  which  they  suppress  in 
his  presence  as  a courtesy. 

The  figures  on  religion  in  America  indicate  how 
wide-spread  is  this  alienation.  About  half  the  adult 
population  of  the  country  is  outside  church  member- 
ship. And  many  of  the  half  that  do  belong  to  church  do 
not  attend  church  more  than  once  a year.  Truly  if  the 
Master  surveyed  this  age  as  he  surveyed  another  age, 
he  would  be  constrained  to  say  once  more,  “Other  sheep 
I have  which  are  not  of  this  fold.” 

We  need  not  discourage  ourselves  with  the  idea  that 
this  situation  is  new.  When  Deism  swept  across  America 
the  number  of  people  who  were  alienated  from  active 
church  loyalty  was  very  great.  This  Deism  incorporated 
Itself  in  the  rituals  of  fraternal  orders  where  one  may 
find  it  to  this  day.  Deism  was  the  reaction  of  intelligent 
men  against  the  theology  that  was  current  in  that  day. 
It  was  the  result  of  trying  to  make  theologians  out  of 
laymen  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  making  them 
Christians. 

In  our  own  day  a variety  of  things  operates  to 
maintain  the  antagonism  of  the  non-church-going 
group.  In  rural  districts  it  is  often  a carping  and  critical 
attitude  on  small  matters  of  conduct.  Every  one  knows 
of  the  relatively  uneducated  small  town  minister  who 
is  more  heated  up  about  smoking  than  he  is  about  the 
local  mortgage  broker  who  has  grown  rich  by  taking 
farms  away  from  men  in  temporary  trouble.  This  min- 
ister spends  much  time  showing  up  the  evils  of  the 
dance,  and  but  little  on  adultery.  He  is  hard  on  card- 
players  and  easy  on  the  village  gossips  that  are  a poison 
to  all  small  communities. 

This  untrained  expounder  of  ethics  and  religion  is 
made  necessary  by  the  competitive  system  in  church 
life.  Some  villages  have  to  have  cheap  ministers  if 
they  are  going  to  keep  three  or  four  in  a population  of  a 
thousand.  Many  of  these  ministers,  have  only  a high 
school  education.  They  make  glaring  errors  of  gram- 
mar, and  of  historical  and  literary  allusion.  In  every 


village  in  America  today  is  a considerable  number  of 
people  who  are  better  educated  than  the  minister  is. 

In  the  city  a number  of  other  factors  operate.  It  is 
a sad  fact  that  there  are  still  a large  number  of  city 
ministers  fighting  the  conclusions  of  modem  science. 
They  have  a cheap  ridicule  of  the  great  names  in  mo- 
dern science.  The  man  on  the  street  sees  that  the  scien- 
tist has  mastered  his  problem  in  making  a telephone 
that  works  across  a continent,  or  an  auto  that  can  beat 
the  express  train.  This  scientist  has  mastered  diphth- 
eria, and  pulled  fertilizer  out  of  the  air. 

The  preacher  who  ridicules  these  wonder-workers 
indiscriminately  will  find  himself  discredited  and  sur- 
rounded after  awhile  with  twelve-year-old  minds.  Long, 
long  ago,  a truce  should  have  been  declared  in  the  war 
between  science  and  theology. 

But  the  city  man  is  not  only  alienated  by  a church 
which  is  antagonistic  to  science.  He  also  despises  a 
church  that  ignores  the  social  aspirations  of  the 
working  man.  Groups  of  men  meet  in  dingy  halls  and 
listen  to  speeches  by  radicals  who  denounce  the  church 
as  the  very  pillar  of  the  injustices  of  our  present  social 
order.  Here  and  there  is  a minister  who  seems  to  be 
friendly  to  the  working  man.  But  such  a minister  is 
under  constant  scrutiny.  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true. 
The  minister  who  attends  meetings  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working  man  is  often  pointed  out  as  “the  stool 
pigeon  of  capital.”  He  is  thought  of  as  a possible  spy. 

All  of  this  is  more  or  less  old  stuff.  The  church  is 
aware  that  these  conditions  exist.  But  what  have  we 
done  about  it?  We  have  continued  to  try  to  save  the  life 
of  the  church,  but  without  success.  When  we  cease  to 
plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  and  begin  to  work 
for  folks,  then  the  church  may  have  a chance. 

We  can  hear  a certain  murmur  arising  against  the 
minister  who  teaches  a group  in  his  house  which  will 
not  enter  his  church.  This  group  is  a competitor  of  the 
church.  The  success  of  such  a group  means  the  defeat 
of  the  church.  This  minister  seems  to  be  more  concern- 
ed about  helping  his  neighbors  than  he  is  in  padding  his 
annual  reports.  In  the  long  run  if  he  continues  to  stay, 
we  venture  the  conviction  that  a considerable  number 
may  come  to  support  his  church.  But  if  they  do  not,  the 
effort  has  been  worth  while  any  way. 

The  city  minister  who  judges  of  every  effort  from 
the  standpoint  of  institutional  interest  will  never  get 
very  far  in  reaching  the  lost  sheep.  He  builds  a fence 
around  the  sheep  he  already  has,  but  he  has  not  enough 
concern  about  suffering,  struggling  souls  outside  the 
sheep-fold. 

Religion  must  have  a new  and  broader  technique 
for  these  times.  It  must  be  seen  as  a way  of  life.  It  is 
less  important  to  understand  the  theories  of  religion 
than  it  is  to  live  its  life.  There  is  a contagious  quality 
to  a saintly  life  to  which  many  of  us  can  bear  witness. 
Religion  must  sometimes  be  taught,  but  it  must  also  be 
“caught”,  as  one  would  catch  an  infectious  disease,  only 
this  would  be  catching  moral  and  spiritual  health. 

The  minister  who  would  be  a successful  religious 
leader  must  be  the  sample  of  the  thing  he  preaches.  It 
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is  a big  order,  but  one  which  the  world  a long  time  ago 
placed.  No  notion  of  a sacro-sanct  professional  status 
will  take  the  place  of  that. 

And  the  church  of  today  needs  a bigger  supply  of 
laymen  who  have  not  only  the  inner  secret  of  Christ, 
but  who  have  the  power  of  testimony.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  mightiest  voices  for  religion  in  America  are  the 
voices  of  a few  outstanding  laymen.  But  these  men  are 
few  in  number.  A conspiracy  of  silence  exists  through- 
out America.  It  is  bad  form  to  talk  about  religion.  We 
need  a new  art  of  religious  expression. 

Those  who  never  go  to  churches  are  hungry  and 
thirsty  for  religion  even  though  they  are  not  always  a- 
ware  of  it.  On  no  other  theme  will  they  be  so  attentive 
in  a public  meeting  if  the  religion  offered  them  has  in 
it  sweet  reasonableness,  social  feeling  and  spiritual  as- 
piration. The  sheep  without  a shepherd  will  not  come 
to  the  church.  We  must,  therefore,  go  to  them. 


Liberty  Artd  Mutual  Understanding 

The  announcement  of  a national  conference  of 
Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  is  a news  event.  Only 
a few  years  ago  it  would  have  been  thought  impossible 
for  these  three  religious  groups  to  have  held  a confer- 
ence on  any  matter.  The  meeting  at  Washington  March 
7-9  will  be  made  up  of  religious  individuals  rather  than 
of  official  representatives,  but  will  be  none  the  less  sig- 
nificant for  all  that.  The  personnel  is  impressive.  The 
conference  will  be  influential  if  any  common  view-point 
is  arrived  at. 

There  is  no  fatuous  effort  to  unite  these  groups  for 
any  purpose.  For  this  generation  they  are  separate  and 
distinct.  But  an  effort  is  being  made  to  so  adjust  their 
relations  that  they  may  live  together  in  the  same  re- 
public with  mutual  self-respect  and  good-will. 

In  the  past,  misguided  individuals  in  each  of  these 
groups  have  found  joy  in  representing  their  religious 
neighbors  at  their  worst.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  who 
has  sinned  most  in  this  regard.  While  religious  people 
said  the  worst  about  each  other,  the  cynic  and  skeptic 
made  the  most  of  these  quarrels. 

The  approaching  conference  is  an  indication  that 
great  leaders  in  each  of  these  religious  groups  propose 
that  religious  people  in  America  should  be  more  relig- 
ious. This  will  not  be  contrary  to  any  tenet  of  any  of 
these  groups. 

The  theme  of  the  meeting  is  “Religious  Liberty  and 
Mutual  Understanding.”  Two  worthy  goals  of  religious 
effort  are  thus  placed  in  a suggestive  relationship. 


The  War  That  Isn’t  A War 
The  military  mind  is  always  stupid,  but  its  stup- 
idity was  never  more  manifest  than  in  the  present  drive 
of  Japan  against  China.  Japan  seeks  to  escape  an  in- 
dictment by  the  civilized  world  through  a technicality. 
She  made  a treaty  not  to  use  war  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy.  So  she  does  not  declare  war  against 
China.  She  makes  war  without  a declaration. 

As  these  lines  are  written,  the  unexpected  seems 
to  be  happening.  The  armies  of  China  are  holding  a- 
gainst  a savage  attack  by  Japan  in  the  Shanghai  area. 
The  thing  that  the  militarists  of  Japan  could  least  af- 
ford to  have  happen  seems  to  be  happening,  that  is, 
they  are  being  checked  by  a nation  which  is  divided  by 
civil  strife  and  in  no  way  prepared  for  the  struggle. 

The  big  stake  in  China  is  the  right  to  trade.  Past 
aggressions  by  the  military  party  in  Japan  have  led  to 
wide-spread  dislike  of  all  things  Japanese  by  the  Chin- 
ese. The  foolish  militarist  thinks  that  China  can  be  so 
badly  scared  by  military  aggression  that  she  can  be 


made  to  trade  again.  The  mind  that  depends  upon  can- 
non as  its  instrument  of  national  policy  has  no  compre- 
hension of  the  more  subtle  play  of  ideas. 

The  result  of  this  present  aggression,  no  matter 
where  the  military  victory  falls,  will  be  the  closing  of 
China  against  Japanese  products.  Thus  Japan  loses  her 
natural  market,  and  for  a century  will  suffer  a loss  in 
trade. 

Under  a monarchy  dissent  from  government  polic- 
ies is  difficult.  There  is  in  Japan,  however,  a very  con- 
siderable body  of  liberal  sentiment.  This  may  be  count- 
ed on  to  influence  public  opinion  as  time  goes  on. 

Meanwhile  every  nation  needs  to  learn  from  this 
fiasco  the  danger  to  world  peace  which  lodges  in  pre- 
paredness. The  professionals  who  live  by  preparedness 
must  justify  their  existence  once  in  awhile. 


Poverty  Crows  Worse 

A trip  through  the  less  privileged  sections  of  Chi- 
cago indicates  that  poverty  increases  rather  than  oth- 
erwise. At  the  field  house  in  Humboldt  Park,  surround- 
ed by  territory  that  may  be  described  as  middle  class 
rather  than  as  submerged,  the  workers  stay  on  duty 
until  ten  o’clock  at  night  some  days  card-indexing  ap- 
plications for  relief  from  the  heads  of  families.  These 
are  all  new  cases,  for  the  relief  continues  after  the  first 
nvestigation  is  made.  It  is  here  that  a part  of  the  mil- 
lions voted  by  the  state  of  Illinois  is  handed  out. 

Near-by  one  may  find  a Methodist  church  that 
feeds  one  hundred  and  eighty  children  a day  in  its 
basement.  A Christian  layman  buys  the  food  at  whole- 
sale and  mothers  of  the  children  prepare  it.  It  is  said 
that  many  of  these  children  would  not  have  a warm 
meal  but  for  this  charity.  Some  of  them  already  show 
the  physical  effects  of  hard  times.  They  are  under- 
weight, blue  in  color  and  with  a tendency  to  rickets. 

Clashes  with  the  police  occur  in  various  parts  of 
the  city  which  are  never  written  up  in  the  newspapers. 
When  a family  is  set  out  by  the  landlord,  sometimes  the 
communists  come  along  and  put  the  family  back  in  a- 
gain  by  sheer  force.  And  then  follows  a clash  with  the 
police. 

Communist  headquarters  is  packed  with  idle  men. 
Frequent  meetings  are  held  at  which  organized  charity 
is  denounced  and  the  revolutionary  program  advocated. 

In  some  Chicago  communities  workers’  councils  are 
being  organized  to  discuss  the  situation  realistically. 
Communists  sometimes  attend  these  meetings,  and  are 
not  denied  the  floor.  However,  there  is  a chance  in  such 
meetings  to  propose  practical  measures  of  relief  for  the 
workers  that  do  not  wait  on  some  distant  utopia.  The 
situation  is  fraught  with  much  peril  for  the  distress 
among  the  poor  grows  day  by  day. 


Book  Review 

The  Every  Member  Canvass,  published  by  Fleming  H. 
Revell  and  Company.  By  Dr.  H.  C.  Weber,  Director  of  the 
Every  Member  Canvass  Department  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.  S.  A. 

This  is  a book  packed  full  of  valuable  information  for 
every  pastor  and  layman  who  is  preparing  for  the  annual 
financial  canvass  in  the  church.  The  material  which  Dr. 
Weber  has  amassed  has  come  from  years  of  experience  in 
dealing  with  budgets,  canvassers,  publicity,  pledge  taking 
and  the  following  up  of  results.  The  volume  is  conveniently 
arranged  and  not  only  gives  a discussion  upon  the  general 
ideas  of  the  Every  Member  Canvass  but  also  describes  spe- 
cific, practical  ways  of  carrying  forward  the  financial  cam- 
paign. The  illustrations  are  taken  from  interdenominational 
areas  and  embrace  experience  in  rural  as  well  as  urban  con- 
gregations. 

We  heartily  commend  this  book  to  those  who  are  plan- 
ning for  their  annual  canvass. 


— Richard  E.  Shields. 
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Depression  As  Schoolmaster 

By  Carl  S.  Weist,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


First  of  all  the  depression  has  held  before  our 
eyes  what  life  really  is,  that  life  is  not  measured  by 
what  we  may  possess,  nor  by  our  capacity  to  acquire 
goods.  This  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of 
many  at  the  time  of  the  first  stock  crash  but  it  was 
only  tentatively  held  then,  for  the  reason  that  almost 
everyone  thought  the  depression  to  be  of  short  duration. 
So  used  were  we  to  soaring  stocks  and  large  returns 
that  we  could  not  believe  the  lull  could  be  anything 
but  temporary.  Consequently  many  people  still  clung  to 
the  idea  that  in  a few  months  prosperity  would  rise 
from  its  sleep  again  and  pour  its  wealth  into  our  laps. 

During  this  past  year,  however,  it  has  been  forced 
upon  our  minds  that  the  lull  is  not  so  temporary  as  it 
seemed  at  first.  As  the  days  sketched  into  months  and 
prosperity  failed  to  raise  its  head,  the  feeling  began  to 
creep  over  some  minds  that  life,  if  it  is  to  be  lived  at  all 
joyously  and  richly,  must  be  placed  upon  a new  basis, 
a basis  of  qualities  and  elements  which  will  endure. 

When  I say  a new  basis  you  will  wonder  perhaps 
what  I mean  by  the  old.  Let  me  explain.  I believe  that 
we  have  been  living  during  these  recent  years  in  the 
midst  of  a money  civilization.  When  I say  this,  please 
understand  that  I am  not  making  what  Halford  Luc- 
cock  calls  the  “shopworn  indictment”  that  America  is 
money-mad,  and  materialistic  to  the  core.  I do  not  be- 
lieve that.  At  the  heart  of  the  American  people  I am 
convinced  there  is  real  spirituality.  America  is  generous, 
almost  to  a fault,  when  necessity  arises.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  those  who  have  most  give  as  they  should;  it 
is  to  say  that  the  rank  and  file  of  American  people  are 
generous  at  heart.  In  these  last  days  I have  had  tele- 
phone calls  and  letters  offering  money,  clothes  and  food 
that  those  who  need  may  be  cared  for.  When  crises  in 
other  countries  have  arisen  the  American  people  have 
always  evidenced  the  spiritual  qualities  of  sympathy 
and  generosity. 

When  I say,  then,  that  we  have  been  living  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a money-measured  civilization,  I mean 
that  the  great  urge  of  America  during  recent  years  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  business  efficiency,  business 
achievement  and  money-making.  At  first 'glance  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  wrong  with  that,  for  business  effi- 
ciency means  better  service,  more  and  finer  goods  with 
which  to  raise  and  maintain  a standard  of  living.  The 
danger  which  few  realized  while  they  were  passing 
through  that  period,  was,  that  business  should  become 
a sort  of  god  to  engage  the  minds  and  hearts  of  prac- 
tically all  our  people,  and  to  cause  them  to  make  the 
acquiring  of  goods  the  end  of  life.  Luccock  says  that 
this  new  religion  of  business  had  its  Bible — the  bank 
book.  It  had  its  temples  and  its  worshippers  who  did 
obeisance.  It  had  its  honor  list,  the  only  social  register 
which  America  has  really  ever  boasted — the  tax  list.  Do 
you  remember  how  assiduously  we  used  to  scan  the  tax 
lists  when  they  were  published  a few  years  ago?  Un- 
consciously, I think,  we  used  it  as  a social  measuring 
stick. 

John  Dewey,  perhaps  America’s  greatest  living  phil- 
osopher and  student  of  human  life,  says,  “The  central 
fact  of  our  civilization  is  that  we  are  living  in  a money 
culture.”  And  Lewis  Mumford  writes:  “In  America,  in- 
dustry was  not  merely  bread  and  butter;  it  was  love, 
adventure,  worship,  art  and  every  sort  of  ideality.”  In 
those  days  when  the  goose  of  business  hung  high,  I 


used  to  wonder  at  the  way  men  would  drive  day  and 
evening  with  no  let  up  for  years.  They  told  me  that 
they  had  to  do  it;  if  they  did  not,  someone  else  would 
get  the  business.  They  would  say,  “We  must  earn  our 
bread  and  butter,  you  know.”  But  I sensed  then  that 
what  was  driving  them  was  not  bread  and  butter,  for 
those  articles  could  be  won  much  more  easily,  but  rath- 
er the  zest  of  the  game.  They  were  in  the  thick  of  a 
thrilling  adventure  and  it  had  captured  their  lives. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
our  greatest  philosopher,  so  many  years  ago  sensed  the 
danger  of  commercializing  life.  “A  question,”  he  writes, 
“which  well  deserves  examination  now  is  the  danger  of 
commerce.  This  invasion  of  nature  by  trade  with  its 
money,  its  credits,  its  steam,  its  railroads,  threatens  to 
upset  the  balance  of  man  and  to  establish  a new  uni- 
versal monarchy  more  tyrannical  than  Babylon  or 
Rome.  Very  few  or  faint  are  the  poets  or  men  of  God." 
And  mark  the  words  of  John  J.  Chapman,  seventy-five 
years  later  spoken  in  1928  to  a dinner  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business  Administration:  “The  United  States 
is  a mill  which  turns  everything  into  business — love, 
art,  leisure,  science,  innocent  recreation,  and  religious 
contemplation  are  ground  up  into  business  packages 
and  marked  as  soon  as  nature— prodigal,  unabashed, 
procreant  nature — produces  them.” 

What  was  the  danger,  do  you  ask,  which  these  men 
so  clearly  discerned?  Simply  this:  in  time  we  came  to 
be  so  closely  identified  with  business  that  when  it  fal- 
tered, our  life  failed  us.  How  else  would  you  account  for 
the  mental  depression  that  swept  over  our  country?  It 
was  not  the  folks  who  did  not  have  food  and  clothing 
that  made  the  worst  outcry;  it  was  those  who  had  staked 
their  lives  so  evidently  on  business  achievement.  For 
what  are  we  to  conclude  when  men  and  women,  for 
example,  who  seem  to  have  everything  left  that  is 
worthwhile:  friends,  loved  ones,  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
music  to  hear,  sunsets  to  enjoy,  games  to  play,  reason- 
able health,  fellowmen  to  serve,  God  to  worship,— what 
shall  we  conclude  when  such  ones  act  as  though  life 
were  a lost  game  and  go  about  dejectedly?  I do  not 
know  what  to  conclude  except  that  business  had  been 
made  the  sole  end  of  life,  crowding  out  life’s  real  and 
enduring  values.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  you  remember, 
predicted  that  commercialism  would  threaten  to  upset 
the  balance  of  man.  That  is,  things  in  life  would  be 
thrown  out  of  proportion. 

As  we  examine  these  recent  years,  it  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  their  clearest  lessons  for  us  lies  just  here. 
It  has  already  been  brought  home  to  many  people  dur- 
ing these  months  that  we  have  been  living  in  a lopsid- 
ed age.  Our  lives  have  been  lopsided,  too  much  given 
to  the  worship  of  acquisition.  These  years  have  taught 
us  that  the  way  of  trusting  commercialism  to  create 
life’s  values  for  us  is  a futile  way.  They  speak  to  you 
and  to  me  to  begin  now,  if  we  have  not  already  begun, 
to  enjoy  life  in  a new  manner.  To  make  the  most  of 
each  day  that  goes  by  in  friendships  and  opportunities 
for  helpfulness;  to  take  up  our  broken  threads,  if  they 
be  swinging  loose  and  tie  them  together  again  with  a 
new  appreciation  of  what  life  may  mean;  to  concentrate 
on  what  we  have  left  rather  than  upon  what  seems  to 
be  lost;  to  make  the  end  and  purpose  of  our  lives  not 
prosperity  but  fellowship  with  man  and  fellowship  with 
the  source  of  all  true  life — God. 
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Again,  depression  has  shown  us  clearly  not  only 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  us  individually  but 
also  that  we  are  ailing  socially.  The  agreement  is  fair- 
ly general  today  that  there  is  something  terribly  wrong 
with  our  economic  system.  There  was  no  such  agree- 
ment a year  ago;  men  believed  then  that  all  we  needed 
to  make  us  well  was  a few  homeopathic  doses  of  faith. 
Today  it  is  quite  the  common  thing  to  hear  men  say; 
“I  am  almost  inclined  to  become  a Socialist.”  As  you 
press  them  further  you  find  they  do  not  mean  that  they 
intend  to  embrace  the  Socialistic  doctrines,  but  that 
they  are  convinced  something  must  be  done  to  remove 
the  terrific  inequalities  of  opportunity  and  wealth 
which  prevail  in  America  today.  The  profit  motive 
which  has  been  the  very  center  and  care  of  most  of 
our  business  must  give  way,  many  of  us  believe  now,  to 
a higher  motive,  the  principle  of  service,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  profit  motive  exalts  property  values 
above  human  values,  and  this  cannot  be  in  a divine 
universe  where  human  values  are  meant  to  be  supreme. 
Profit-taking  has  been  found  to  be  a weak  pillar  on 
which  to  support  a nation’s  business  let  alone  world 
trade. 

And  yet  there  has  been  the  feeling  all  along  that 
if  we  could  somehow  raise  our  property  values,  human 
values  would  follow.  In  the  Nation’s  Business  of  Dec- 
ember 1927,  we  find  this  editorial:  “I  can  understand 
why  a business  man  would  admire  Mussolini  and  his 
methods.  They  are  essentially  those  of  successful  busi- 
ness. Executive  action:  deeds,  not  words — executive  ac- 
tion; not  conferences  and  talks.  Mistakes,  yes,  but  ac- 
tion, a bit  of  the  Jesuitical — the  end  justifies  the 
means.  A supreme  contempt  for  red  tape.  Social  control 
of  factory — anathema.  Material  progress  must  precede 
spiritual,  artistic  and  intellectual.” 

Material  progress  must  precede  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual? I wonder  about  that.  Does  not  the  weakness 
of  our  economic  order  lie  just  there?  We  have  expected 
that  the  spiritual  would  naturally  follow  the  material 
and  to  date  it  has  done  it.  There  is,  as  I mentioned  be- 
fore, almost  unanimous  agreement  that  a system  which 
makes  profit-snatching  so  easily  possible  needs  to  be 
changed  if  it  is  to  become  human,  let  alone  divine. 

How  shall  we  change  our  economic  order?  I am 
frank  to  say  that  I do  not  know.  More  than  that  I do 
not  feel  it  my  task  to  evolve  an  economic  system.  Min- 
isters could  not  do  it  if  they  tried.  It  is  incumbent  upon 


business  men  who  see  the  light  and  know  the  practical 
side  of  industry  and  commerce  to  lead  the  way  into  a 
better  day.  What  the  church  can  do  is  to  point  out  the 
weakness  of  the  present  economic  order  together  with 
the  religious  principles  of  brotherhood  and  insist  that 
something  be  done.  Personally  I have  faith  enough  in 
the  ingenuity  of  the  American  business  man  to  believe 
that  he  will  find  a way  through  a new  cooperation  of 
employer  and  employee,  through  a more  equitable  shar- 
ing of  profits,  through  unemployment  insurance  and 
old  age  pensions,  to  bring  about  a more  righteous  order, 
without  our  experiencing  the  ruthless  overturns  of  some 
other  countries  which  to  me  seem  to  sacrifice  many  hu- 
man values. 

To  do  this,  however,  our  business  men  will  need 
light  from  every  source,  and  they  should  welcome  what 
principles  of  life  religion  may  have  to  contribute.  If 
our  religion  is  really  worth  anything  to  us,  it  will  func- 
tion now.  The  church  cannot  be  a defender  of  any  one 
social  order  and  preserve  its  life.  It  must  lead  the  way 
through  systems  and  beyond  any  system  which  is  in 
sight  today  to  the  truly  righteous  order  that  will  come 
when  brotherly  love  prevails  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

Dr.  Jefferson  in  speaking  on  this  matter  of  eco- 
nomics recently  said  that  if  the  church  truly  leads,  it 
must  expect  to  lose  many  of  its  members.  I think  he 
meant  this:  it  will  lose  them  because  too  many  church 
members  have  not  been  freed  by  their  own  Gospel  from 
a narrow,  fixed  conception  of  social  relations.  They 
have  become  defenders  not  only  of  a faith  that  is  out- 
grown but  of  an  outworn  economic  order.  And  so  when 
in  Brooklyn  an  assistant  pastor,  Mr.  Young,  becomes 
too  much  interested  in  labor  difficulties  and  in  labor, 
Mr.  Sloan,  head  of  the  Brooklyn  Edison  Co.,  cancels  his 
large  pledge  to  the  church.  And  when  in  a Lynn,  Mass- 
achusetts church,  the  minister,  Raymond  Palmer,  quotes 
Daniel  Willard,  and  the  Federal  Council  bulletin  fig- 
ures on  the  inequalities  of  wealth  in  America,  a weal- 
thy trustee  is  outraged,  calls  a meeting  of  the  church 
and  the  minister  is  ousted,  for  what? — for  his  attempt 
to  bring  before  the  minds  of  the  people  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  weaknesses  of  our  social  system. 

Think  you  the  church  can  lead  with  such  a deadly 
attitude  as  that?  Surely  we  must  see  how  far  is  the  ac- 
tion of  these  men  from  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  far- 
vision  which  gave  birth  to  the  church. 


Going  Somewhere? 

By  W.  J.  Lhamon,  of  Columbia,  Mo. 


I have  just  clipped  the  following  from  my  morn- 
ing paper — a new  Lincoln  story,  at  least  to  me.  The 
humor  in  it  is  genuinely  Lincoln  in  its  unexpected  turn 
and  its  keen,  practical  “kick.”  The  theology  in  it,  or 
more  strictly  the  soteriology  in  it,  is  the  conventional 
material  of  the  evangelism  of  a past  generation,  as  I 
shall  seek  to  show.  Here  is  the  story;  Carl  Sandburg  is 
responsible  for  it. 

“Abraham  Lincoln  ran  for  congress  as  a Whig.  He 
was  opposed  by  Peter  Cartwright,  famous  Methodist 
evangelist,  who  was  a Democrat.  In  spite  of  warnings 
Lincoln  went  to  a religious  meeting  where  Cartwright 
was  to  preach.  In  due  time  Cartwright  said;  ‘All  who 
desire  to  lead  a new  life  and  give  their  hearts  to  God 
and  go  to  heaven,  will  stand;’  A sprinkling  of  men,  wo- 
men and  children  stood  up.  Then  the  preacher  ex- 
horted, ‘All  who  do  not  wish  to  go  to  hell  will  stand;’  all 
stood  up  except  Lincoln.  Then  said  Cartwright  in  his 


gravest  voice,  ‘I  observe  that  many  responded  to  my 
first  invitation  to  give  their  hearts  to  God  and  go  to 
heaven.  And  I further  observe  that  all  of  you  save  one 
indicated  that  you  do  not  wish  to  go  to  hell.  The  sole 
exception  is  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  did  not  respond  to  either 
invitation.  May  I inquire  of  you,  Mr.  Lincoln,  where 
you  are  going?’  ” 

Lincoln  slowly  arose  and  slowly  spoke.  “I  came  here 
as  a respectful  listener.  I did  not  know  that  I was  to  be 
singled  out  by  Brother  Cartwright.  I believe  in  treat- 
ing religious  matters  with  due  solemnity.  I admit  that 
the  questions  propounded  by  Brother  Cartwright  are  of 
great  importance.  I did  not  feel  called  upon  to  ans- 
wer as  the  rest  did.  Brother  Cartwright  asked  me  di- 
rectly where  I am  going.  I desire  to  reply  with  equal 
directness;  I am  going  to  congress.” 

Here,  we  are  told,  the  meeting  broke  up.  One  can 
well  imagine  it.  But  the  story  itself,  looked  into  as 
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Lincoln  suggests,  “with  due  solemnity,”  reflects  the 
major  evangelistic  objectives  of  the  age  in  which  it  is 
located.  The  major  objectives  were  heaven  and  hell. 
Are  you  going  to  heaven?  Or  are  you  going  to  hell? 
One  would  not  say  “with  due  solemnity”  that  these 
questions  are  entirely  antiquated.  They  are  really  of 
importance.  They  still  appeal  with  a measure  of  anx- 
iety, with  hope  or  dread,  to  “the  human  heart  as  hu- 
man.” We  still  inquire  with  much  fervor,  “Shall  we 
meet  beyond  the  river?”  And  with  Whittier  we  say, 
“Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars  shine  through  his  Cyprus  trees; 

Who  sadly  lays  his  dead  away, 

Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 
Across  the  mournful  marbles  play.” 

And  with  Tennyson  we  say, 

“That  each  who  seems  a separate  soul 
Should  fall,  remerging  in  the  general  whole, 

Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  unsweet. 

Eternal  form  shall  still  divide, 

The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside, 

And  I shall  know  him  when  we  meet.” 

And  still  further,  we  love  to  say  with  Jesus;  “I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life.  He  who  lives  and  believes 
in  me  shall  never  die.” 

But  come  back  to  the  evangelistic  questions:  “Are 
you  going — somewhere?”  Is  the  question  of  the  great 
future  so  simple  as  that?  Is  it  but  a kind  of  travelogue? 
A tourist’s  adventure?  A Mohammedan’s  pilgrimage  to 
a Mohammedan  Mecca?  Or  a Jewish  pilgrimage  to  a 
Jewish  Jerusalem?  Or  a Hindu’s  laborious  way  to  a bath 
in  the  Ganges?  If  that  is  all  we  might  as  well  save  the 
duplication  of  our  steps. 

Then  there  is  the  concept  of  heaven  as  a geograph- 
ical center  somewhere  “up  there;”  and  of  hell  as  a 
geographical  center  somewhere  “down  there.”  The  blue 
arch  above,  and  the  blue  flames  below!  Rather,  heaven 
and  hell  are  conditions  of  the  soul.  They  are  character 
conditions  and  psychological  ones.  They  were  present 
with  each  of  us  yesterday;  they  are  with  us  today;  they 
will  be  with  us  tomorrow.  Up  and  down  and  east  and 
west  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  There  may  be  heaven 
in  a cottage;  there  may  be  hell  in  a palace. 

Directly  in  line  with  this,  one  must  say  that  heaven 
and  hell  are  not  questions  of  going  somewhere;  they  are 
questions  of  being  something.  The  new  evangelism  must 
say,  “Are  you  heavenly?”  “Are  you  hellish?”  And  fur- 
ther; “Are  you  growing  in  heavenliness?”  “Are  you 
growing  in  hellishness?’  And  it  must  give  assurance 
that  heavenliness  is  its  own  reward  now  and  forever. 
And,  sadly  enough,  that  hellishness  is  likewise  its  own 
reward,  unless  there  is  repentance,  forgiveness,  re- 
formation, and  restoration.  The  prodigal  may  come 
back;  the  Father  can,  and  will,  run  to  meet  him.  That 
is  the  sweetest  parable  of  them  all. 

Reduced  to  this  basis  Christian  fellowship  is  not  a 
matter  of  theological  or  metaphysical  orthodoxy,  but 
of  every-day,  pragmatic,  home-spun  character.  Broth- 
erliness, fellowship,  within  the  bounds  of  any  local  con- 
gregation does  not  depend  upon  going  under  the  credal 
whip-lash  that  may  proceed  from  Rome  or  Augsburg  or 
Westminister  or  any  other  place  or  time;  but  simply  on 
being  all  that  for  the  time  one  can  be  under  the  im- 
peratives of  his  own  knowledge,  faith,  love  and  con- 
science. Undoubtedly  “Honest  Abe”  was  entirely  honest 
in  his  plans  to  go  to  congress,  and  in  his  feeling  of 
worthiness  for  congress.  And  he  felt,  one  can  well  im- 
agine, that  if  he  proved  a worthy  congressman  serving 
his  country,  bravely  and  wisely,  his  heaven  would  take 
good  care  of  itself.  Jane  Addams?  Hull  House  has  been 
through  many  years  her  heaven.  And  the  heaven  be- 


yond has  been  to  her  one  of  the  last  of  her  thoughts, 
perhaps;  but  when  she  really  took  time  to  think  about 
it  not  the  least,  one  may  hope.  And  is  not  Jane  Adams 
worthy  of  membership  in  auy  church  under  the 
heavens  that  has  a right  to  call  itself  Christian  ? 


The  Village  Churches 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

the  church  of  Indigestible,  believing  its  gospel  to  be  the 
only  one  capable  of  saving  the  people,  erected  a large 
edifice.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  on  Sunday  morning 
when  the  preacher  arose  to  speak  to  his  flock  there 
were  more  pews  than  there  were  people.  This  did  not 
much  disturb  the  churches  because  each  looked  forward 
into  the  golden  future  when  all  the  others  would  accept 
its  faith  and  practice. 

But  it  could  not  always  be  so  for  heresies  began 
to  be  whispered  about  the  streets  of  the  village.  A few 
young  men  of  the  church  of  Gest  were  inspired  to  say 
something  like  this:  “We  have  one  Lord  and  we  have 
one  message  for  this  village.  Yet  we  have  four  churches 
and  four  men  who  do  exactly  the  same  kind  of  work. 
We  are  competing  when  we  should  be  cooperating. 
There  ought  to  be  one  church  here,  carrying  on  a va- 
ried ministry.  It  is  high  time  that  we  forget  our  selfish 
pride  and  concern  ourselves  about  the  needs  of  this 
community.” 

Strangely  enough,  this  heresy  seemed  wisdom  to 
many  so  that  it  was  whispered  from  man  to  man  and 
woman  to  woman  until  some  ventured  to  speak  of  it 
aloud  and  in  broad  daylight. 

When  the  heresy  was  first  publicly  discussed 
there  was  violent  opposition  to  it.  The  church  of  Gest 
was  most  whole-heartedly  for  it  but  even  here 
there  was  not  unanimity.  Of  the  churches  of  Digest  and 
Digestible  there  were  those  who  poked  all  kinds  of  fun 
at  the  people  with  new  ideas.  Why  had  it  not  always 
been  so  in  the  village?  Could  a leopard  change  its 
spots?  Among  the  Indigestibles  there  were  those  who 
openly  said:  “This  thing  will  never  come  to  pass  while 
we  are  alive.  Our  church  still  has  work  to  do  and  as 
long  as  we  can  stagger  we  will  stay  by  our  guns.” 

A new  generation  arose  that  did  not  hold  in  rever- 
ence all  the  ways  of  the  fathers.  One  day  at  meeting  in 
the  church  of  Gest  a young  man  arose  and  unceremo- 
niously spoke  thus,  “I  move  that  we  invite  the  churches 
of  Digest,  Digestible  and  Indigestible  to  unite  in  mak- 
ing a study  with  the  end  of  having  one  church  with  a 
multiple  ministry.”  The  motion  was  seconded  and  car- 
ried. Delay  followed  delay  but  the  young  men  could  not 
forget  their  convictions  and  the  study  was  made. 

Within  three  years  the  churches,  excepting  that  of 
the  Indigestibles,  were  operating  as  a unit.  However  the 
work  of  the  united  church  thi’ough  its  minister  of  mu- 
sic and  dramatics,  director  of  religious  education,  rec- 
reational leader,  pastor  and  preacher  did  so  much  for 
the  children  and  men  and  women  of  the  village  that 
after  a generation  the  Indigestibles  said,  “It  is  not  right 
that  we  live  alone.  Let  us  arise  and  join  the  others  so 
that  we  can  help  in  this  great  work  of  giving  every  per- 
son in  this  village  a chance  to  be  Christian.”  This  they 
did. 

This  is  how  it  happened  that  the  churches  of  Gest, 
Digest,  Digestible  and  Indigestible  gathered  together 
for  Christian  living.  And  there  was  great  rejoicing  in 
the  village  and  we  can  believe  that  whatever  angels 
there  may  be  sang  a song  of  victory.  The  sons  of  God 
and  of  men  in  this  tiny  hamlet  had  come  to  see  that 
each  could  hold  his  individual  interpretation  and  at  the 
same  time  join  with  others  in  worshiping  God  and 
serving  the  Master. 
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Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  of  St.  Luke’s  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 

The  daily  reading  of  a portion  of  the  Bible  each  day, 
followed  by  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  or  another  prayer,  fills  a real 
need  today.  It  enables  one  to  build  up  a spiritual  reserve  to 
meet  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  these  challenging  days. 
Making  every  day  a day  of  worship  and  prayer  enables  us 
to  be  more  keenly  conscious  of  the  presence  of  God  as  well 
as  to  do  His  will  more  faithfully. 

Leading  up  to  Holy  Week  and  Easter,  and  during  the 
days  following  this,  the  greatest  festival  of  the  Christian 
year,  the  following  daily  Bible  readings  will  furnish  us  with 
new  power,  if  faithfully  used. 

Week  of  March  20:  March  20,  John  19:17-22,  25-30; 
March  21,  John  20:1-10;  March  22,  John  20:24-31;  March  23, 
John  21:15-25;  March  24,  Matthew  28:16-20;  March  25,  Acts 
1:1-11;  March  26,  Revelations  1:10-18. 

Week  of  March  27:  March  27,  John  20:11-20;  March  28, 
Isaiah  40:18-26;  March  29,  Revelation  4:1-11;  March  30, 
Psalm  33:1-9;  March  31,  Colossians  1:9-17;  April  1,  Psalm 
104:1-14;  April  2,  Psalm  8:1-9. 

Week  of  April  3:  April  3,  Genesis  1:1-5,  26-31;  April  4, 
Galatians  6:1-10;  April  5,  James  1:12-18;  April  6,  I Timothy 
6:1-10;  April  7,  Ephesians  6:10-20;  April  8,  Hebrews  2:13-18; 
April  9,  Psalm  1. 

Week  of  April  10:  April  10,  Genesis  2:15-17;  April  11, 
Acts  7:1-7;  April  12,  Genesis  4:17-24;  April  13,  Genesis 
17:18;  April  14,  Exodus  3:1-12;  April  15,  Acts  9:1-9;  April 
16,  Hebrews  11:8-19. 

Week  of  April  17:  April  17,  Genesis  12:1-9;  April  18, 
Genesis  13:14-18;  April  19,  Genesis  14:5-16;  April  20,  I Sam- 
uel 20:35-42;  April  21,  Romans  12:9-21;  April  22,  Matthew 
5:38-48;  April  23,  Psalm  133. 

March  20 — “Jesus  Dies  on  the  Cross” — John  18:1-19:42 

We  have  come  today  to  the  climax  in  God’s  plan  of  sal- 
vation for  the  world.  For  the  lifting  up  of  Jesus  on  the  cross 
was  the  supreme  disclosure  of  the  love  of  God.  The  record 
of  the  events  of  the  last  week  of  Jesus’  earthly  life  is  very 
complete,  as  found  in  the  last  chapters  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John. 

The  hour  had  come  for  Him  to  complete  that  for  which 
He  had  come  into  the  world,  and  Jesus,  patiently  bearing 
His  cross,  went  onward  to  Calvary.  The  four  Evangelists  give 
a very  vivid  description  of  all  that  took  place  on  that  hill 
far  away,  just  outside  the  wall  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
Turn  to  your  Bible  and  read  the  four  accounts.  It  will  help 
you  to  be  better  prepared  for  the  observance  of  Good  Fri- 
day which  is  just  a few  days  away. 

Jesus  died  as  our  Great  High  Priest,  giving  His  very  life, 
to  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  to  bring  us  into  direct  re- 
lation and  communion  with  God.  By  the  voluntary  sacrifice 
on  the  cross  that  He  made  He  provided  the  way  for  the 
very  life  of  God  to  flow  into  our  lives.  Identifying  Himself 
with  suffering  needy  humanity,  He  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  lay  hold  upon  God.  He  is  the  Way  to  the  Father. 

During  this  Holy  Week,  think  of  what  Jesus,  the  Sav- 
iour, means  to  you  personally. 


March  27 — “Jesus  Rises  from  the  Dead” — John  20:1-31 

With  a perennial  freshness  Easter  comes  again.  “Come, 
ye  faithful,  raise  the  strain  of  triumphant  gladness.”  The 
sorrow  of  Good  Friday  turns  into  the  joy  of  Easter  Sun- 
day. For  “now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  become  the 
first  fruits  of  them  that  slept.” 

We  shall  hold  fast  the  Easter  faith  in  a clear  victory 
of  Jesus  over  death  and  the  grave,  for  “the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  gives  us  the  assured  hope  of  immortality.” 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  finds  a large  place  in  the  four 
gospels.  They  were  fully  convinced  that  their  Lord  was  a 
living  Lord.  His  appearance  after  His  resurrection  brought 
new  hope  and  faith  to  His  followers.  Mary  Magdalene, 
standing  at  the  empty  tomb,  saw  through  her  tears  Jesus 
really  alive  again.  The  assembled  disciples  received  with 
gladness  the  Master’s  “Peace  be  unto  you.”  They  began  to 
live  in  a new  world. 

We  must  not  let  any  of  the  despair  of  this  present 
world  drive  us  to  pessimism.  For  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles 
in  the  way,  the  world  must  be  headed  toward  a better  day. 


Ours  is  an  ever  living  Lord.  Every  life  devoted  to  Jesus  and 
lived  in  His  name  is  assured  of  peace,  joy,  and  ultimate  vic- 
tory. 


April  3 — “God  in  Creation” — Genesis  1: 1-2:7 

Today  we  begin  a three  months’  course  of  study  entitled 
“Messages  from  Genesis.”  We  introduce  these  lessons  by  this 
quotation  from  the  1932  Lesson  Commentary:  “in  a study  of 
the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  which  deal  with  a long 
period  of  pre-historic  material,  it  might  be  helpful  to  think 
of  it  as  a book  of  origins — the  origin  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, the  origin  of  man,  the  origin  of  sin,  the  origin  of  the 
flood,  the  origin  of  races,  the  origin  of  the  Semitic  race 
and  finally,  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  people.  These  origins 
do  not  claim  to  be  historically  or  scientifically  exact  as  the 
aim  of  the  inspired  writer  is  to  give  an  account  of  pre- 
historic conditions  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  religious 
beliefs  of  the  Hebrews.” 

Viewing  the  creation  from  the  visual  standpoint,  the 
account  in  chapters  one  and  two  of  Gensis  is  a masterpiece. 
“In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.” 
Here  the  universe  is  described  as  the  product  of  a living  per- 
sonal will.  Do  not  let  the  actual  period  of  time  involved  in 
the  work  of  creation  detract  from  the  glory  of  so  mighty  a 
work  that  required  the  hand  of  an  Almighty  God.  There 
was  a progressive  unfolding  from  the  lower  to  the  higher. 

The  crown  of  creation  was  man,  created  in  the  image  of 
God.  Over  the  earth  God  appointed  him  to  have  dominion. 
It  was  to  be  his  destiny  to  become  master  of  the  earth.  To 
what  extent  this  has  been  realized  the  pages  of  history  bear 
testimony.  Man’s  immortal  spirit  within  him  is  from  God. 
Often  sin  has  marred  God’s  image  in  man’s  spirit.  Through 
Christ,  the  Saviour,  that  image  is  restored  in  all  its  beauty 
and  power.  “The  dignity  of  man  lies  in  his  ability  to  think 
God’s  thought  after  Him,  to  choose  His  will,  to  realize  His 
purpose,  and  to  employ  his  faculties  to  achieve  new  spiritual 
knowledge,  righteousness  and  holiness.” 


April  10 — “How  Sin  Begins” — Genesis  2:8-3:24 

View  the  temptation  and  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve  as  we 
may,  there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  about  the  psychological 
accuracy  of  Genesis  3:6 — “And  when  the  woman  saw  that 
the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  a delight  to  the 
eyes,  and  that  the  tree  was  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise, 
she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat;  and  she  gave  also 
unto  her  husband  with  her,  and  he  did  eat.”  Such  has  al- 
ways been  the  way  of  sin — seeing,  delighting  in,  desiring, 
eating,  and  giving  to  another  to  eat.  One  yielding  to  tempta- 
tion leads  another  to  do  so. 

Temptation  has  great  testing  value.  We  can  only  say 
that  a person  is  strong  after  he  has  been  thoroughly  tested. 
God  has  given  us  the  right  of  choice.  Each  day  we  have  de- 
cisions to  make.  The  freedom  of  the  will  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tials of  personality.  To  choose  the  right,  to  overcome  temp- 
tation, is  to  climb  the  ladder  to  the  highest  and  best. 

Sin  comes  into  the  world  by  yielding  to  temptation.  Sin 
is  here  as  an  undeniable  fact.  It  is  for  us  to  battle  against  it, 
to  “yield  not  to  temptation,  for  yielding  is  sin.” 


April  17 — “The  Call  of  Abraham” — Genesis  12:1-9 

Abraham’s  departure  from  his  native  city  of  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  was  the  result  of  a divine  call.  He  was  a man  of 
faith.  He  was  a believer  in  God.  He  went  out,  not  knowing 
whither  he  was  going,  but  “he  looked  for  a city  which  hath 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God?’  He  died,  hav- 
ing seen  the  promises  of  God  afar  off. 

Abraham  was  called  to  be  a blessing  to  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth.  From  his  descendants  we  have  received  our 
priceless  religious  heritage  of  faith  in  one  God.  From  his 
family  line  has  come  the  Christ  who  is  destined  to  become 
a blessing  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

The  answer  to  God’s  call  means  long  and  tedious  jour- 
neys. But  Abraham  and  his  family  set  out  and  journeyed  on, 
and  by  and  by  came  to  the  promised  land.  Don’t  get  dis- 
couraged if  it  takes  longer  than  you  wish  to  reach  your 
goal,  to  realize  your  ideal,  to  do  that  which  you  would  like 
to  see  done.  Endless  patience  and  unflinching  resolution 
have  their  sure  reward. 

“And  Abraham  journeyed.”  He  moved  forward,  and 
wherever  he  went  he  took  his  religion  with  him. 
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The  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  WORKERS  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

( Incorporated ) 

Richard  E.  Shields,  Executive  Secretary 


Sixth  Biennial  Conference,  Snyder,  New  York, 
Suburb  of  Buffalo 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  May  18,  19,  20,  1932 
Amherst  Community  Church 

Conference  Theme : “A  United  Church  for  the  United  States” 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  May  IS 

1:30  Worship,  Rev.  E.  H.  Gebert 
Professor  G.  A.  Lehman 
2:10  Presiding,  Rev.  Orvis  F.  Jordan 

“The  Philosophy  of  the  Community  Church 
Movement” 

Rev.  Carl  S.  Weist 

2:30  Symposium  on  Methods  and  Community  Pro- 
grams 

(Entire  Conference  Attending) 

A.  Rural 

2:30  Project — Professor  Charles  M.  McConnell 
Discussion — Rev.  William  H.  Thompson 
Rev.  James  Wyker 
Rev.  Paul  T.  Sanders 

* * 

B.  Suburban 

3:20  Project — Rev.  Samuel  Harkness 

Discussion — Rev.  H.  Lincoln  MacKenzie 
Rev.  Albert  Allinger 
Rev.  C.  Victor  Brown 

* * 

4:10  Recess 

C.  City 

4:25  Project — Rev.  Clyde  McGee 
Discussion — Rev.  F.  G.  Coffin 

Rev.  Clifton  E.  Rash 
Rev.  Eugene  C.  Carder 

* « 

• * Printed  reports  of  Commissions  on  Rural, 
Suburban,  and  City  Community  Religion  pre- 
sented by  chairmen. 

(Any  group  wishing  to  continue  discussion 
will  be  provided  a room  after  adjournment.) 
5:30  Adjournment 

Wednesday  Evening,  May  18 

6:30  CONFERENCE  BANQUET 

Toastmaster — Rev.  Cliff  Titus 

Address  of  Welcome — Rev.  R.  C.  Stoll 
In  Response — Rev.  O.  F.  Jordan 
“What  Community  Means” 

Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell 
Reception  and  Social  Hour  with  members  of  Amherst 
Community  Church.  Pictures  of  Community  Churches  and 
other  successful  union  churches  will  be  presented  from  the 
Community  Church  Workers  library  of  successful  churches. 

Thursday  Morning,  May  19 

9:00  Worship — Rev.  E.  H.  Gebert 
Professor  G.  A.  Lehman 
9:30  Presiding,  Miss  Louise  Gerry 

“The  Church  Functioning  in  the  Community" 
Professor  LeRoy  E.  Bowman 
10:30  Recess 

10:45  Forum  discussion  led  by  Professor  Bowman 
12:00  One  Act  Play.  The  Young  People.  Mrs.  Richard 
A.  Stickney,  Director 
“A  Comity  of  Errors”  by  Carl  S.  Weist 
12:30  Luncheon 

“Women  in  the  Community  Church” 

Mrs.  William  H.  Boocock 

Thursday  Afternoon,  May  19 

1:30  Worship — Rev.  E.  H.  Gebert 
Professor  G.  A.  Lehman 

2:00  Presiding,  Rev.  W.  E.  Grove,  Vice-president 
“The  Last  Biennium” 

Rev.  Orvis  F.  Jordan,  President 


“Looking  Backward  and  Forward” 

Rev.  Richard  E.  Shields,  Executive  Secretary 
"Community  Religion  and  Common  Sense” 

Rev.  Oliver  C.  Weist,  Associate  Secretary  for 
Field  Work 

Report  of  Treasurer — Samuel  R.  Guard 
Election  of  officers 
3:00  Recess 

3:15  Reports  of  commissions  and  committees 

Extension  Work  and  World  Service — Rev.  M. 
W.  Van  Tassell 

Introducing  representatives  of  suggested 
World  Service  Causes 

Religious  Education  and  Young  People’s 
Work — Rev.  H.  Lincoln  MacKenzie 
5:15  Adjournment 


Thursday  Evening,  May  19 

6:00  FELLOWSHIP  DINNER 

Presiding,  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Hedstrom 
Conference  Male  Quartette 
“Rural  America” 

Rev.  Mark  A.  Dawber 

8:30  COMMUNITY  MASS  MEETING  (Amherst  Cen- 
tral High  School  Auditorium) 

Chairman — Henry  T.  Brandt 
Worship — Rev.  E.  H.  Gebert 
Professor  G.  A.  Lehman 
“Religion  and  the  New  World” 

Dr.  Frederick  B.  Fisher 


Friday  Morning,  May  20 

8:45  Presiding,  the  newly  elected  president 

Final  Reports  of  Commissions  and  Committees 
Commission  on  Community  Religion  at  Col- 
lege and  University  Centers 
Committee  on  Literature 
Committee  on  Finance 
Committee  on  Ten  Year  Program 
9:30  “The  United  Church  of  Canada” 

Rev.  E.  Crossley  Hunter 

10:05  “What  We  Have  Done  in  Massachusetts” 

Rev.  E.  Tallmadge  Root 
10:30  “The  Art  of  Hymn  Singing” 

Professor  J.  Finley  Williamson 
11:15  “The  United  Church  of  the  United  States” 
Professor  Alva  W.  Taylor 
12:00  Communion  Service 

Communion  Sermon — Rev.  O.  F.  Jordan 
The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper — The 
Chaplain,  Rev.  E.  H.  Gebert 
1 : 00  Luncheon 


Friday  Afternoon,  May  20 

2:30  Trip  to  Niagara  Falls 


Community  Religion  Clinic 

A new  feature  has  been  added  to  our  program  to  be 
known  as  the  “Clinic”.  During  the  entire  conference  there 
will  be  opportunity  for  anyone  having  definite  problems 
(not  treated  on  the  regular  program)  to  meet  the  right  per- 
son who  can  help,  out  of  a wealth  of  definite  experience. 

For  instance,  the  committee  wishing  to  form  a Feder- 
ated Church  will  be  put  in  touch  with  an  “expert” — one  who 
for  many  years  has  been  working  in  a successful  Federated 
Church. 

There  will  be  no  competing  program.  The  Directors  of 
the  Clinic  simply  seek  to  aid  all  who  are  laboring  with  a 
particular  problem  by  making  contacts  with  such  persons 
qualified  to  deal  with  such  problems  for  private  and  group 
interviews. 
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Subjects  with  which  the  "Clinic”  will  be  prepared  to 
deal  are: 

The  Federated  Church 

The  Independent  Church  (The  Church  without  a de- 
nomination) 

The  Denominational  Community  Church 
Larger  Parish 
Worship  and  Music 
Religious  Education 

Church  School  Curriculum  Material 
Young  People 

Psychology — Life  Adjustment  Problems 
Church  Finance 
Building 

Current  Expenses 

Church  and  Community  House  Building  Plans 
Introducing  Ministers  to  Churches 
Service  Bureau 
Woman’s  Work 
Dramatics  and  Pageantry 
Motion  Picture  Information 
Community  Recreation 
Organizing  Community  Councils 
Community  Welfare  Work 
Unemployment 

The  Conference  cannot  include  all  subjects  on  the  main 
program.  Use  the  “Clinic”  for  additional  information  and 
help. 


Ail  Are  Welcome 

This  is  a Conference  of  individual  workers  not  of 
churches.  Here  “with  one  accord  in  one  place”  are  assembled 
workers  and  leaders  and  friends  of  Community,  United,  Un- 
ion and  Federated  Churches.  All  attending  and  registering 
are  guests  who  form  this  free  fellowship  of  kindred  spirits 
and  are  entitled  to  vote  on  all  questions.  We  are  committed 
to  the  cause  of  Community  Religion  in  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
and  work  and  pray  with  Him  “that  they  all  may  be  one.” 


Who’s  Who 

Allinger,  Rev.  Albert,  Ridgefield,  New  Jersey, 

Minister,  Morsemere  Community  Church 
Boocock,  Mrs.  William  H.,  Buffalo,  New  York, 

Oakgrove  Avenue  Community  Church 
Bowman,  Professor  LeRoy  E.,  New  York  City, 

Secretary,  National  Community  Center  Association; 
Editor,  the  Community  Section  “Social  Forces”; 

One  time  professor  of  Community  Organization, 
Department  of  Social  Science,  Columbia  University. 
Brandt,  Henry  T.,  Buffalo,  New  York, 

President,  Men’s  Club,  Amherst  Community  Church 
Brown,  Rev.  C.  Victor,  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 

Minister,  Church  of  Christ  in  Spring  Glen 
Carder,  Rev.  Eugene  C.,  New  York  City 
Second  minister,  Riverside  Church 
Coffin,  Rev.  Frank  G.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

Co-moderator,  General  Council  of  Congregational  and 
Christian  Churches; 

Minister,  Federated  Church 
Codd,  Rev.  John,  Mattoon,  Illinois, 

Minister,  Central  Community  Church 
Counts,  Rev.  Gilbert,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Minister,  Parkwood  Congregational  Church  (Lake- 
wood) 

Dawber,  Rev.  Mark  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Superintendent,  Department  of  Rural  Work, 

Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church  Extension  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Fisher,  Dr.  Frederick  B„  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
Minister,  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 

One  time  missionary  in  India 
Gebert,  Rev.  E.  H.,  Longview,  Washington, 

Minister,  Community  Church; 

Conference  Chaplain 
Gerry,  Louise,  Buffalo,  New  York, 

Oakgrove  Avenue  Community  Church 
Grove,  Rev.  W.  E.,  Tipton,  Michigan, 

Minister,  Community  Church 
Guard,  Samuel  R.,  Spencer,  Indiana, 

Editor,  Breeder’s  Gazette 
Proprietor  of  the  Mid-Land  Press 
Harkness,  Rev.  Samuel,  Winnetka,  Illinois 
Minister,  The  Winnetka  Church 
Hedstrom,  Mrs.  Arthur  E„  Buffalo,  New  York, 

Member  of  Extension  and  Welfare  Committee, 


Special  teacher  for  adults,  Amherst  Community 
Church 

Hunter.  Rev.  E.  Crossley,  Toronto,  Canada, 

Minister,  Carlton  Street  United  Church 
Jordan,  Rev.  Orvis  F.,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois, 

Minister,  The  Community  Church; 

Editor,  The  Community  Churchman; 

President,  the  Community  Church  Workers,  U.  S.  A. 
Lehman,  Professor  G.  A.,  Rochester,  New  York, 

Professor  of  Voice  and  Church  Music, 
Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School 
MacKenzie,  Rev.  H.  Lincoln,  Great  Neck,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 

Minister,  The  Community  Church 
McConnell,  Professor  Charles  M.,  Boston,  Mass., 
Professor,  Boston  University  School  of  Theology  and 
Andover-Newton  Theological  Institution; 

Member,  Inter-seminary  Commission  for  Training  for 
the  Rural  Ministry 

McConnell,  Bishop  Francis  J.,  New  York  City, 

President,  The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America; 

Bishop  of  the  New  York  Area  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church 

McCune,  Rev.  N.  A.,  East  Lansing,  Michigan, 

Minister,  The  People’s  Church 
McGee,  Rev.  Clyde,  Chicago,  Illinois, 

Minister,  Bethany  Union  Church 
Piper,  Rev.  David  R.,  Elgin,  Illinois, 

Author  of  “Community  Churches”; 

One  time  editor  of  David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Com- 
pany; 

Writer  for  religious  journals. 

Rash,  Rev.  Clifton  E.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 

Minister,  First  Federated  Church; 

One  time  President,  Des  Moines  Council  of  Churches 
Root,  Rev.  E.  Tallmadse,  Somerville,  Mass., 

One  time  Secretary,  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Churches 

Sanders,  Rev.  Paul  T.,  Orland  Park,  Illinois, 

Directing  minister,  Chicago  Southwest  Suburban 
Community  Parish 

Shields,  Rev.  Richard  E„  Chicago,  Illinois, 

Executive  Secretary,  Community  Church  Workers, 
U.  S.  A. 

Stickney,  Mrs.  Richard  A.,  Buffalo,  New  York, 

Adult  leader,  Senior  High  Young  People’s  Group, 
Amherst  Community  Church 
Stoll,  Rev.  R.  Carl,  Buffalo,  New  York, 

Minister  and  Director,  Amherst  Community  Church 
and  Community  Center,  College  Hill,  Snyder,  New 
York. 

Taylor,  Professor  Alva  W„  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
Professor,  Vanderbilt  University; 

Editor,  Social  Trends 

Thomnson,  Rev.  William  H.,  Colurpbus,  Ohio, 

Field  Secretary,  Ohio  Council  of  Churches 
Titus,  Rev.  Cliff,  Joplin,  Missouri, 

Minister,  First  Community  Church  of  Christ; 

Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Van  Tassell,  Rev.  Morgan  W.,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
Minister,  Oakgrove  Avenue  Community  Church 
Weist,  Rev.  Carl  S.,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York, 

Minister,  The  Community  Church  at  the  Circle 
Weist,  Rev.  Oliver  C.,  Chicago.  Illinois, 

Associate  Secretary  for  Field  Work.  Community 
Church  Workers,  U.  S.  A. 

Williamson,  Professor  John  Finley,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
Dean,  Westminster  Choir  School,  Associated  with  the 
Ithaca  Conservatory  and  affiliated  schools; 

One  time  Director  of  the  Westminster  Choir  “world- 
renowned”,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Wyker,  Rev.  James  D.,  Groton,  New  York, 

One  of  the  ministers,  Groton  Community  Parish 


Commissions  and  Committees 

Commission  on  Rural  Community  Religion: 
Gilbert  E.  Counts,  chairman 
James  D.  Wyker 
W.  H.  Thompson 

Commission  on  Urban  Community  Religion: 
Carl  S.  Weist,  chairman 
Joseph  Ernest  McAfee 
Ross  W.  Sanderson 

Commission  on  Suburban  Community  Religion: 
Oliver  C.  Weist,  chairman 
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M.  R.  Boynton 
Clifton  E.  Rash 
Samuel  Harkness 

Commission  on  Community  Religion  at  College  and 
University  Centers: 

N.  A.  McCune,  chairman 
Samuel  S.  Wyer 

Roy  C.  Flickinger 

Committee  on  the  National  Biennial  Conference: 

Carl  S.  Weist,  chairman 
R.  C.  Stoll 
M.  W.  Van  Tassell 
Gilbert  Counts 
Richard  E.  Shields 
Committee  on  World  Service: 

M.  W.  Van  Tassell,  chairman 
E.  H.  Gebert 
W.  E.  Grove 

Committee  on  Literature: 

Oliver  C.  Weist,  chairman 
Gilbert  Counts 
David  R.  Piper 
Alva  W.  Taylor 

Committee  on  Religious  Education: 

R.  C.  Stoll,  chairman 
H.  L.  MacKenzie 
C.  Ivar  Hellstrom 
Carl  S.  Weist 

M.  W.  Van  Tassell 
Committee  on  Finance: 

Carl  S.  Weist,  chairman 

N.  A.  McCune 
E.  H.  Gebert 

M.  W.  Van  Tassell 
Committee  on  Ten  Year  Program: 

Richard  E.  Shields,  chairman 

Carl  S.  Weist 

Samuel  R.  Guard 

Orvis  F.  Jordan  (ex  officio) 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

Tuesday,  May  17,  and  Wednesday  morning,  May  18, 
1932. 


Entertainment 

The  Amherst  Community  Church  and  the  Oakgrove 
Avenue  Community  Church  of  Buffalo  are  offering  through 
a Committee  on  Arrangements  hospitality  including  lodging 
and  breakfast  without  charge  to  all  registered  guests  of  the 
Conference.  The  registration  fee  is  $2.00  and  should  be  made 
in  advance  to  enable  the  local  people  to  provide  entertain- 
ment. 


REGISTRATION  BLANK 

Gentlemen: 

Please  find  enclosed  $2.00  for  which  register  me 
for  attendance  at  the  Sixth  Biennial  National  Con- 
ference, Buffalo,  New  York,  May  18,  19,  20,  1932. 

NAME 

ADDRESS  

Member  of  CHURCH 

Community  Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A., 

1309  Chicago  Temple,  77  West  Washington  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois 
(Cut  Out  and  Mail) 


The  Passing  of  a Great  Philanthropist 


The  news  of  the  passing  of  Mr.  Will- 
iam H.  Hoover,  of  North  Canton,  Ohio, 
brings  to  people  in  the  community 
church  movement  great  sorrow.  He 
departed  this  life  on  February  25,  and 
his  friends  come  from  far  and  near 
to  give  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
tributes  ever  offered  to  a layman  in 
America.  A life  that  has  been  ordered 
in  kindness  and  helpfulness  to  all 
mankind  commands  admiration  and 
respect. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  one  of  America’s 
self-made  men.  He  grew  up  on  a farm 
north  of  Canton,  Ohio.  His  first  manu- 
facturing venture  was  the  making  of 
harness.  Later  he  became  the  manu- 
facturer of  America’s  best  known  vac- 
uum sweeper.  Into  this  product  he 
built  quality,  and  he  won  from  his 
public  the  approval  that  meant  his 
success.  He  set  up  his  factory  out  in 
the  country  where  his  operatives 
might  have  the  best  chance  of  health 
and  happiness.  Around  the  factory 
grew  homes,  and  North  Canton  is  a 
Hoover  village. 

These  operatives  had  loyalty  and 
affection  for  their  employer,  and  he 
knew  them  by  name.  The  personal 
equation  went  into  this  labor  situation. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  interested  in  the 
community  that  he  had  made,  and 
erected  a community  hall  for  the 
recreation  and  improvement  of  the 
people  in  the  village.  This  recreation 
hall  helped  to  keep  the  young  people 
at  home,  and  to  provide  the  means 
of  culture  for  all. 

Many  years  ago  as  business  success 
came  to  Mr.  Hoover,  he  became  inter- 
ested in  the  larger  Christian  causes. 
In  his  earlier  days  he  gave  consider- 


able money  to  foreign  missions.  He 
was  also  a donor  to  Christian  educa- 
tion. 

He  grew  with  the  enterprises  that 
he  served.  He  saw  clearly  that  the 
church  today  needs  a larger  intelli- 
gence both  with  regard  to  its  doctrine 
and  with  regard  to  its  work.  So  he  be- 
came a supporter  of  Christian  journal- 
ism. The  Christian  Century  probably 
owes  its  very  life  to  him.  He  later  be- 
came a supporter  of  other  publishing 
ventures.  The  Chi-istian,  of  Kansas 
City,  the  paper  edited  by  Burris  A. 
Jenkins,  received  aid  from  him.  This 
was  also  true  of  certain  journals  deal- 
ing with  Christian  unity. 

The  Community  Churchman  gladly 
admits  its  indebtedness  to  him. 
Through  his  generous  support  the 
paper  has  been  able  to  carry  on  when 
it  seemed  like  an  impossible  publish- 
ing venture.  Mr.  Hoover  never  fal- 
tered in  his  friendship,  declaring  that 
the  community  church  movement 
must  have  journalistic  support. 

Though  Mr.  Hoover  was  generous  to 
journalistic  enterprises,  he  never 
dictated  to  editors.  It  was  impossible 
for  an  editor  to  get  a suggestion  as 
to  policy,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  ham- 
per in  any  way  the  man  who  did  the 
work. 

In  his  later  years,  Mr.  Hoover  was 
much  interested  in  all  movements  that 
oromoted  Christian  Unity.  He  left 
trusts  for  the  Ohio  Council  of 
Churches,  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Community  Church 
Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  He  was  also 
a supporter  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Peter 
Ainslie,  of  Baltimore,  a foremost 
voice  in  America  in  support  of  a larger 


unity  of  Christian  people.  He  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  the  directors  of  the 
Community  Church  Workers  and  en- 
tertained them  many  times  in  his 
salesmen’s  lodge.  He  spent  many  hours 
in  their  board  meetings,  and  gave 
them  a hospitality  marked  by  its  kind- 
ness and  thoughtfulness.  He  once  de- 
clared that  no  money  he  had  ever 
given  away  gave  him  such  pleasure  as 
did  that  given  to  the  community 
church  cause. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  a life-long  member 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  Years  ago 
he  became  a supporter  of  the  “open- 
membership”  movement  among  this 
people.  Later  his  church  in  North 
Canton  became  “Community  Christian 
church”,  thus  becoming  in  reality  a 
community  church  of  the  denomin- 
ational type. 

Mr.  Hoover  took  his  religion  in  a 
vital  way.  He  was  not  interested  in 
theological  dogma  for  its  own  sake. 
He  wanted  a religion  that  could  be 
lived.  While  holding  to  a vital  religious 
faith,  he  saw  in  Christianity  a chance 
to  live  by  the  Golden  Rule  and  to  in- 
crease the  measure  of  human  happi- 
ness. 

The  last  illness  was  a long  one.  The 
hardy  constitution  that  had  been  won 
through  many  decades  of  right  living 
long  resisted  the  ravages  of  disease. 
He  had  been  in  bed  about  a year  when 
the  end  came.  From  his  sick-bed  he 
made  inauiry  as  to  his  friends.  He 
carried  his  illness  with  patience,  and 
tried  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible 
for  his  friends. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  familiar  with  the 
various  exneriments  in  the  manufac- 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Back  to  Rome  or  Further  Back 


Oliver  C.  Weist, 

The  Pope  invited  all  Christians  at  Christmas  time  who 
went  out  from  Rome  to  return  and  become  Catholics.  That 
was  good  for  the  front  page  in  the  “World’s  Greatest  News- 
paper”, admitted  by  the  Chicago  Tribune.  In  reply  a Meth- 
odist Bishop,  Bishop  Mouzon,  speaking  before  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  said,  “I  invite  the 
Pope  to  join  the  Methodist  Church.”  That  also  made  the 
front  page  of  the  “World’s  Greatest”. 

When  the  Bishop  made  this  proposal,  I dare  say  he  said 
it  with  a smile  and  when  the  Conference  heard  it  there  was 
applause.  Speaking  at  the  inaugural  service  at  the  St.  Paul’s 
Community  church,  Homewood,  a Chicago  suburb,  the  as- 
sociate secretary  of  the  St.  Paul’s  Community  Church 
Workers  publicly  invited  both  of  these  gentlemen,  Pope  and 
Bishop,  to  join  a community  church.  The  secretary  said, 
“Shall  we  go  back  to  Rome  or  further  back, — to  the  original, 
earliest  Christian  chuch, — the  community  chuch?  If  there 
is  anything  in  antiquity,  the  community  churches  have  it. 
If  you  crave  a scriptural  basis  for  the  community  church, 
if  you  want  a precedent  or  if  you  think  the  community 
church  is  new,  here  it  is.  It  is  as  old  as  Christianity  itself, 
for  what  was  the  church  at  Corinth,  at  Ephesus  or  at  Phil- 
ippi, not  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Methodist  or  even 
Catholic  but  a Community  church,  Christians  of  these  cities 
gathered  together  in  a “beloved  community”  for  fellowship, 
mutual  helpfulness  and  divine  worship. 

The  above  was  sent  to  the  “World’s  Greatest  News- 
paper” but  it  didn’t  get  on  the  front  page  or  the  back  page 
or  the  inside  page,  it  didn’t  even  make  the  sport  column 
nor  the  comic  strip  and  yet  we  thought  our  joke  was  as 
good  as  theirs. 


The  “Say”  in  Religion 

When  the  people  of  a peaceable  community  awoke  one 
bright  Sunday  morning  and  read  in  the  paper  that  the  next 
Presbyterian  church  would  be  in  their  community,  naturally 
the  church  folk  were  disturbed  by  this  item  of  news.  They 
saw  that  it  meant  in  their  beautiful  suburb  the  same  thing 
that  we  have  in  the  old  communities, — more  churches  than 
the  community  needs  and  more  preachers  than  the  people 
can  support. 

Immediately  the  people  of  the  original  church  began 
to  bestir  themselves.  They  appealed  to  their  state  superin- 
tendent who  wrote  to  the  missionary  superintendent  of  the 
denomination  that  pronosed  to  “move  in”.  I saw  the  cor- 
respondence of  these  two  diplomats.  It  was  old  world  diplo- 
macy. One  wrote  in  substance, — “you  did  something  to  us 
years  ago  in  another  place  and  now  you  must  not  ‘squeal’  if 

we  retaliate you  promised  us  certain  things  then, 

now  it  is  our  turn,”  etc. 

When  the  young  laymen  of  the  community  got  hold  of 
this  correspondence,  they  quite  naturally  asked,  “What  right 
have  two  people  sitting  off  somewhere  in  an  office  in  yonder 
city  to  decide  the  religious  situation  in  our  community?  If 
democracy  in  religion  means  anything,  it  means  that  the 
people  in  the  community  themselves  must  decide  such  ques- 
tions for  themselves.” 

Accordingly  they  rose  up  and  took  matters  in  their  own 
hands.  What  they  did  was  to  form  a community  church 
“without  a denomination”.  They  asked  to  be  dismissed  from 
denominational  connections  and  the  dismissal  was  granted 
graciously  and  the  new  church  as  proposed  was  never  estab- 
lished. 

The  most  optimistic  thing  in  the  whole  religious  world 
today  is  the  new  attitude  on  the  part  of  younger  laymen  to 
this  ouestion  of  the  “say”  in  religion.  The  new  democracy 
in  religion  is  that  the  people  in  the  community  shall  decide 
their  own  religious  ouestions  and  they  are  deciding  them 
very  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  Laymen  of  Nazareth. 


The  Label 

At  a time  when  the  government  is  getting  more  parti- 
cular that  the  label  expresses  exactly  what  is  in  the  bottle, 
the  churches  are  becoming  more  careless. 

Once  the  name  on  the  outside  of  the  church  told  exactly 
the  brand  of  the  goods  within.  But  now  churches  are  learn- 
ing the  trick  against  which  the  government  in  other  circles 
had  to  legislate  to  protect  the  public. 

Some  of  the  labels  which  tell  very  little  and  conceal 
much  read  like  this:  “The  Church  of  the  Saviour”,  “The 
Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd”,  “Central  Church”,  “The 
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church  of  the  Holy  Seal  Skin”,  “The  Union  Church  of 

”,  The  label  “Community”  is  becoming  more 

and  more  popular  and  for  a reason. 

Purely  denominational  churches  are  pasting  it  on  be- 
cause of  its  “wider”  appeal.  That  is,  it  helps  to  intrigue  and 
entice  some  people  who  would  not  be  interested  in  a straight 
denominational  brand. 

In  a certain  town  a church  was  started  as  a result  of 
a survey  of  a kind.  It  called  itself  “The  Community  Church 

of  ”.  The  Presbyterians  who  were  in  the 

field  first  resented  the  encroachment  and  immediately 
changed  their  name  to  “The  First  Community  Church”. 
Obviously,  the  community  did  not  need  two  competing  com- 
munity churches,  so  the  Methodists  changed  their  name  to 
the  “Central  Church”.  However,  the  mere  fact  that  more 
members  of  the  other  churches  than  Methodists  joined  did 
not  make  it  a community  church. 

A denominational  church  can  be  a community  church  if 
it  will  respect  Christians  of  other  denominations  and  does 
not  try  to  make  them  over  into  its  particular  brand,  and 
wear  its  particular  label.  The  Riverside  Church  of  New  York, 
the  Community  Church  of  Kansas  Cit^  strike  one  as  being 
honest. 

“Open  membership”  has  been  practiced  by  some  Baptists 
and  Disciples  churches  for  years  while  wearing  the  denomin- 
ational label.  For  years  there  has  been  this  urge  for  the 
“wider  appeal”.  Why  can’t  some  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
Churches  practice  “open  member-ship”, — that  is  allow  one 
to  join  who  does  not  want  to  be  a Methodist  or  want  to 
subscribe  to  the  Bishops’  Fund  or  to  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, or  to  “what’s  to  be  will  be”? 

Only  One  Trouble 

A minister  of  a United  Church  told  me  that  he  had 
“only  one  trouble” — since  the  union  he  did  not  have  room 
enough.  One  of  the  church  buildings  is  used  for  worship  and 
the  other  ought  to  be  used  for  a social  room  or  a community 
house  since  the  town  hall  burned  down,  but  the  pews  stand 
in  the  way.  Fortunately,  they  are  joined  in  the  center  and 
whenever  they  are  taken  out  for  suppers,  or  the  like,  they 
come  apart  and  all  the  King’s  horses  and  all  the  King’s  men 
can’t  put  them  together  again.  The  answer  in  that  commun- 
ity is,  more  suppers. 

The  table  has  always  had  an  important  place  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  church. 


The  Act  of  Cod 

In  a certain  town,  on  a certain  river  there  were  three 
churches  doing  business  after  a fashion  from  three  differ- 
ent stands.  One  day  back  of  the  barn  there  came  up  a ter- 
rific black  cloud.  There  was  thunder  and  lightning  and  “the 
rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came  and  the  winds  blew 
and  beat  upon”  those  churches,  and  two  of  them  fell.  The 
one  that  fell  not  was  built  upon  rock  and  out  of  rock.  (The 
other  two  were  frame  buildings.)  But  the  good  people  of  the 
town  like  a lot  of  folks  who  see  God  in  the  hurricane  rather 
than  in  the  gentle  dews  from  heaven,  said,  “This  is  an  act  of 
God.” 

So  they  repented  of  their  sins  and  began  to  mend  their 
ways.  “It  must  be,”  they  said,  “that  God  is  displeased  with 
our  having  three  churches  in  a town  no  bigger  than  this. 
Up,  let  us  form  a community  church  and  let  all  the  people 
of  God  come  together  and  worship  Him  under  the  one  roof 
that  He  has  left  standing  for  us.”  So  the  people  went  to 
work  with  a will. 

In  order  that  everyone  would  make  the  same  sacrifice, 
each  giving  up  his  own  denomination,  they  asked  a fourth 
denomination  to  come  in  and  organize  the  church.  And  in 
due  time  a denominational  community  church  was  estab- 
lished which  was  the  pride  of  all  who  lived  in  the  town. 
They  redecorated  the  whole  church  building  and  from  all 
reports  to  this  office  they  are  living  happily  ever  after. 


Different 

By  the  way  he  dressed,  you  knew  at  once  that  he  be- 
longed to  a distinctive  sect.  So  the  visitor,  interested  in  re- 
ligion, engaged  him  in  conversation,  and  found  he  was  a 
Mennonite.  In  order  to  get  on  a more  intimate  footing  the 
visitor  said,  “I  used  to  live  in  southern  Illinois  and  there 
were  a lot  of  Mennonites  living  down  there.”  To  which  he 
replied,  “Them  is  different  from  us.”  “What  is  the  differ- 
ence?” “They  use  hooks  and  eyes  and  we  use  buttons.” 
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News  of  Community  Churches 


At  United  Church,  of  Garrettsville, 
Ohio,  Oliver  C.  Weist,  Associate  Secre- 
tary for  Field  Work  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers,  was  the  speaker  at 
the  mornin«  service,  January  17.  In 
the  afternoon,  P.  L.  Curtiss,  minister 
of  this  church,  and  Owen  Livengood 
of  the  Federated  Church,  of  Aurora, 
supported  the  negative  of  a question: 
“Resolved  that  a regular  Bible  Course 
is  better  than  any  discussion  of  cur- 
rent moral  quesions,”  against  the  af- 
firmative debaters.  Professor  A.  L. 
Heer,  Kent  State  College,  and  State 
Representative  J.  A.  Jones.  This  was 
held  at  the  Adult  Institution  of  the 
Portage  County  Council  of  Religious 
Education,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


Both  Teacher  and  Preacher 
Community  Church,  of  Gunnison, 
Colorado,  has  been  served  for  the  past 
four  years  by  Benjamin  Eitelgeorge. 
There  is  located  here  the  Western 
State  College  and  Mr.  Eitelgeorge  serv- 
es as  college  pastor  as  well  as  minister 
of  Community  church  in  addition  to 
teaching  Bible  one  hour  a week.  The 
program  of  this  church  includes  a very 
excellent  young  people’s  forum,  while 
the  church  school  has  been  most  ac- 
tive in  its  regular  program  and  special 
day  events. 


Open  House  in  Jennings  Church 
Jennings  Union  Church,  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  recently  held  open  house  on 
Sunday  afternoon  at  which  a well  ar- 
ranged program  was  presented  of  in- 
terest to  all,  and  consisting  largely 
of  musical  numbers.  Refreshments 
were  served  during  the  intermission. 
This  church  publishes  a weekly  news 
sheet  which  is  distributed  through  the 
entire  community  and  the  minister  of 
this  thriving  enterprise  is  C.  E.  Gabler. 


Religious  Education  Broadcast 
A trial  broadcast  program  in  re- 
ligious education  has  been  authorized 
by  the  International  Council  of  Re- 
ligious Education  to  be  conducted  over 
station  WMAQ  at  2:00  p.  m.  each  Sun- 
day from  February  21  to  March  27.  If 
this  proves  successsful,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a permanent 
broadcast  in  this  important  subject. 


Minister  in  Church  School 
M.  R.  Boynton,  minister  of  Bryn 
Mawr  Community  Church,  of  Chicago, 
spoke  before  each  department  of  the 
Church  School  during  the  last  several 
weeks.  This  is  a means  of  having  the 
children  in  the  School  of  Religious  Ed- 
ucation hear  the  minister  and  become 
well  acquainted  with  him. 


New  Church  at  Boston,  N.  Y. 

At  Boston,  New  York,  a new  Com- 
munity Church  was  organized  on  Jan- 
uary 27  through  the  influence  of  R.  C. 
Stoll  and  M.  W.  Van  Tassell,  of  Buf- 
falo. This  is  a community  which  was 
visited  by  R.  E.  Shields,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Community  Church 
Workers,  in  December.  The  church  has 
started  with  80  charter  members  and 
promises  to  be  a most  interesting  solu- 
tion to  the  religious  life  of  the  thriv- 


ing community.  They  are  meeting  at 
present  in  the  Universalist  edifice 
which  previous  to  this  time  has  been 
closed  for  eighteen  years. 


Helping  the  Poor 

C.  K.  Richard,  of  the  Sauganash 
Community  Church,  Chicago,  has  or- 
ganized what  is  known  as  a food  shar- 
ing club.  Each  family  is  providing  a 
very  simple  and  inexpensive  meal  once 
each  week  and  turning  the  difference 
over  to  this  club.  The  club  is  to  func- 
tion experimentally  for  ten  weeks.  The 
committee  is  organized  to  supervise  a 
distribution  of  funds  which  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  needy  families  in  Chicago. 
Richard  E.  Shields  preached  in  this 
church  on  February  21  during  the  ill- 
ness of  the  minister. 


Minister  Likes  Small  Town 
Luther  Ballou,  who  is  the  new  min- 
ister of  Community  church  of  Dover- 
Foxcroft,  Maine,  a union  of  Congre- 
gationalist  and  Universalist  churches, 
has  a well-defined  community  pro- 


American Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treaa. 

Rev.  Elliott  D.  Parkhlll,  Secretary 

of  Missions,  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National  — Evangelical  — Nonsectarian 
rural  evangelizing  agency  established  in  1817. 
WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and 

maintains  Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in  no 
other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mission- 
ary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a Union 
Sunday  School  is  a neglected  community.  It 
takes  money  to  do  this  work.  All  contri- 
butions gratefully  received  and  acknowl- 
edged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District. 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


gram  in  his  church  bulletin  which  an- 
nounces meetings  ranging  all  the  way 
from  an  excellent  program  for  the 
church  school  to  a men’s  forum  and 
week-day  activity  events.  This  church 
bulletin  says; 

“An  associate  member  of  the  Com- 
munity Church  is  one  who  believes 
that  this  church  is  a good  thing  for 
the  community. 

“He  thinks  that  this  church  plays 
a vital  part  in  the  making  of  the 
people  of  the  community  healthy- 
minded,  better  neighbors. 


COMMUNITY  CHURCHES 

Your  support  is  needed 
in  a 

Real  Interdenominational 
Missionary  Project 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  in 
Santo  Domingo  is  a modern,  mis- 
sionary agency  in  which  three  de- 
nominations have  pooled  their  ef- 
forts and  offers  through  a united 
undenominational  Christian  effort, 
a well-rounded,  sound  missionary 
program, — evangelistic,  medical, 
educational  and  social  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  particular  West  In- 
dian people. 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  in 
Santo  Domingo  asks  for  the  interest 
and  support  of  all  interdenomina- 
tional churches  in  the  United  States. 

Write  for  literature  to 
419  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City. 


PULPIT  AND 
CHOIR 
Embroidered  Pulpit  Hanging* 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestment* 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century. 

COX  SONS  VINING,  Ino., 
131-3  E.  23rd  St.  New  York 


LITTLE  STORIES  OF  LIFE  ANNUITIES 

Number  Three 

(For  obvious  reasons  names  of  people  mentioned  in  this 
series  must  be  kept  confidential) 

For  more  than  30  years,  since  April  37,  1S99  to  be  exact,  a check  for  $20  was  paid  to 
Mis.  F.  G.  II.  twice  each  year.  Her  total  income  from  these  semi  annual  checks  up  to  the 

time  of  her  death  on  December  1,  1030  had  amounted  to  more  than  $1,200. 

This  income  has  been  paid  to  her  in  return  for  a gift  of  $S00  which  she  had  made  on  the 
Annuity  Plan  to  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

During  all  these  years  she  had  no  worry  about  the  safety  of  her  investment,  no  anxiety  about 
its.  fluctuating  market  value  and  no  concern  over  the  regularity  of  her  income. 

Best  of  all,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  on  her  death  the  net  remaining  prin- 
cipal of  her  gift  would  be  applied  to  continue  the  missionary  work  of  the  Society  in  which  she 

had  had  such  a lifelong  interest. 

You  also  can  share  in  carrying  forward  this  Christian  enterprise  around  the  world  and  at 
the  same  time  assure  yourself  of  a steady  income. 

Write  for  information  about  this  Annuity  Plan  to  William  B.  Lipphard,  152  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society 
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“He  considers  it  one  of  the  finest 
assets  that  the  town  has  from  the 
standpoint  of  civic  betterment. 

“For  these  reasons  he  is  glad  to 
make  himself  a part  of  the  civic 
organization  which  seeks  on  a non- 
denominational,  non-class  basis,  to 
build  up  every  person  with  whom  it 
comes  in  contact  to  his  best  self. 

“Any  desiring  to  become  associate 
members  are  urged  to  speak  to  the 
pastor.” 

Mr.  Ballou  recently  addressed  the 
Men’s  Forum  of  this  church  on  the 
subject:  “Small  Town  Advantages” 

which  was  printed  in  the  Piscataquis 
Observer.  There  has  been  recently  or- 
ganized a new  religious  education 
council  of  Dover-Foxcroft  made  up  of 
superintendents,  officers  and  teachers 
of  the  local  church  schools.  A fine  pro- 
gram of  advance  along  the  lines  of  re- 
ligious education  is  promised  in  this 
organization. 


Has  a Literature  Table 
Community  church,  of  Ludington, 
Michigan,  Paul  Haskell  Clark,  minis- 
ter, advertises  itself  as  the  “Church 
with  the  Open  Door”.  This  church  is 
organized  in  a very  complete  way  and 
publishes  a very  attractive  church  bul- 
letin. The  Women’s  Society  is  divided 
into  several  circles  which  have  sim- 
ultaneous meetings  on  certain  days. 
The  Men’s  club  recently  held  a Father 
and  Son  supper  in  special  recognition 
of  the  Boy  Scout  anniversary  and  the 
church  maintains  a literature  table  in 
the  vestibule  with  sermons  and  pam- 
phlets dealing  with  questions  of  re- 
ligious and  moral  significance.  An  of- 
fering is  received  to  renew  the  supply 
of  these  pamphlets  from  time  to  time. 


Presents  Training  Course 
David  R.  Piper  is  presenting  a course 
in  “Present  Day  Teaching  Methods”  in 
connection  with  the  Elgin  Bible  and 
Christian  Training  Institute,  of  Elgin, 
Illinois.  This  institute  is  an  interde- 
nominational approach  to  the  problem 
of  training  leaders  for  the  local  church 
life. 


The  Passing  of  a Great 
Philanthropist 
(Continued  from  page  11) 

taring  world  that  undertake  to  bring 
the  working  man  into  more  coop- 
erative relationship  with  the  employ- 
er. He  remained  to  the  end  a strong 
believer  in  a strong  leadership  for 
industry.  But  his  happy  relations  with 
his  workmen  indicate  that  he  had  his 
own  way  of  bringing  about  that  co- 
operation which  is  the  goal  of  indus- 
trial progress. 

As  a philanthropist,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  permanent  trusts.  He  gave 
funds  of  money  which  are  to  be  used 
up  in  ten  or  twenty  years.  In  this  he 
has  followed  the  lead  of  Julius  Rosen- 
wald  and  others.  Before  his  death  he 
became  a relatively  poor  man.  He 
made  disposition  of  his  property  to 
philanthropy  and  turned  his  business 
over  to  his  family.  When  the  end  came 
his  affairs  were  in  order.  He  was 
ready. 

Many  tributes  were  given  him  on 
the  day  of  his  funeral.  Foremost 
among  these  were  the  words  of  E.  P. 
Wise  and  Charles  C.  Morrison,  old 
friends.  He  lives  still  through  the  good 
work  he  has  started  and  finds  his 


place  in  the  company  of  the  friends 
of  God. — O.  F.  Jordan. 


Forum  Topics  are  Vital 
A forum  is  being  operated  at  Bryn 
Mawr  Community  Church,  of  Chicago, 
in  which  the  following  subjects  have 
been  discussed  by  outstanding  profes- 
sors and  laymen:  Disarmament;  the 
Causes  of  Crime;  Manchuria;  the 
World  Court;  Should  we  Supply  Loans, 
Food  and  Ammunition  to  a Nation 
that  Breaks  the  Kellogg  Pact?  These 
are  sponsored  by  the  Round  Table 
Club. 


Here  is  a Live  Village  Church 
Community  Church,  of  Sunman, 
Indiana,  reports  through  David  F. 
Warner,  minister,  that  there  is  a grow- 
ing movement  in  the  community 
churchward.  They  have  an  enterpris- 
ing woman’s  society  of  70  members; 
as  a public  feature  each  month  the 
society  is  giving  a program  of  songs 
and  readings.  The  men’s  club  recently 
sponsored  a Father  and  Son  Banquet 
which  is  the  first  one  held  in  this 
locality,  at  which  123  men  and  boys 
were  present.  During  the  month,  the 
men  have  given  a fellowship  supper 
for  all  the  families  and  friends  of  the 
church.  Mrs.  Warner  directed  a pag- 
eant recently,  “The  Light  of  the 
World”  by  H.  Augustine  Smith,  in 
which  105  characters  presented  it  to 
a capacity  audience. 


Glencoe  Church  has  Biographical  Ser- 
mons 

Douglas  H.  Cornell,  pastor  of  Glen- 
coe Union  church,  near  Chicago,  uses 
the  month  of  February  for  a series  of 
biographical  sermons.  He  has  been 
pastor  in  Glencoe  for  twenty-two 
years.  In  1911,  the  name  of  the  church 
was  changed  from  “Congregational 
Church  of  Christ  in  Glencoe”  to  Glen- 
coe Union  church. 


■ Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  SERVICE  CO. 

ROOM  358  1701* 03  CHESTNUT  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA.PA. 


Colegio  Libertad 

Liberty  College,  undenominational  mission 
school,  located  on  a 22-acre  coffee  plantation 
at  Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  is  doing  a unique 
work  in  the  Christian  training  of  Central 
American  boys  and  girls.  More  than  a school, 
it  is  really  a Christian  community,  exempli- 
fying Christian  borne  life  and  social  stand- 
ards. 

Highly  recommended  by  authorities  on  La- 
tin American  missions,  and  others.  Person- 
ally investigated  and  endorsed  by  commu- 
nity church  representatives,  as  in  harmony 
with  their  ideals.  Supported  by  many  com- 
munity churches.  Funds  needed  for  scholar- 
ships, buildings,  and  equipment.  For  furth- 
er information,  address, 

Dr.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey, 
Liberty  College, 

Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  C.  A. 


Warning  against  Imposter 
Two  or  more  men  are  travelling  a- 
bout  in  community  church  circles  try- 
ing to  get  checks  cashed.  At  least  one 
of  the  imposters  has  a last  year  clergy 
book.  Among  their  tricks  is  a long 
distance  telephone  call  endorsing 
them.  Ministers  should  scrutinize  any 
appeals  for  check  cashing  carefully. 
Our  advice  is,  never  cash  a check  for 
any  stranger. 


Iowa  Notes 

Damage  estimated  at  $8,000  was 
done  to  the  Milford,  Iowa,  Federated 
church  on  Sunday,  January  24  when 
fire  broke  out  in  the  furnace  room  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  which  building 
was  used  for  Sunday  school  and  jun- 
ior church  services.  There  were  more 


An  Opportunity 

to  Co-operate  in  the 
Work  of  the  Missionary 
Education  Movem^it 

is  Offered  to 
Community  Churches 

For  twenty-nine  years  this  In- 
terdenominational organization 
has  been  providing  the  mission, 
study  books  and  supplemental 
materials  that  have  been  used 
by  practically  all  Protestant 
Churches.  Seventeen  denomina- 
tions are  contributing  to  its  sup- 
port. Community  groups  should 
also  bear  their  share.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  help  one  of  the  most 
Useful  of  all  missionary  agencies. 

Write  for  information  to: 

Dr.  Gilbert  Q.  LeSourd 

150  Fiflh  Ave., 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 
IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  Americans  Live  There 

One  Organization.  Four  Congre- 
gations. Balboa.  Christobal,  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations 
represented  in  this  church.  All  ©it- 
erating expenses  raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Fay  For 
BUILDINGS  & EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK 
H.  MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York  City. 

ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary, 
Write  for  Information 
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than  200  persons  in  the  building  at  the 
time.  The  senior  church  services  were 
held  in  the  Congregational  church 
building  which  is  being  used  for  all  the 
services  until  other  arrangements  can 
be  made.  The  fire  department  were 
able  to  save  part  of  the  building.  There 
was  $4,500  in  insurance  on  the  build- 
ing. 


Thieves  broke  into  First  Federated 
Church,  of  Des  Moines,  on  the  night 
of  January  24  and  carried  off  about 
$30  from  the  safe,  which  money  was 
part  of  the  offering  for  that  day. 
Westminister  Presbyterian  church  lo- 
cated in  the  same  part  of  the  city  was 
also  robbed  the  same  night. 


Union  Sunday  School,  of  Union 
Church,  Ellsworth,  Iowa,  held  its  sec- 
ond indoor  picnic  of  the  winter  on  the 
evening  of  February  6.  There  was  a 
nice  crowd  present  and  all  enjoyed  the 
social  event.  Each  family  brought  pic- 
nic lunches  while  the  committee  in 
charge  served  coffee. 


The  ministers  of  Grundy  County, 
Iowa,  have  organized  a ministers’ 
chorus  and  have  been  giving  a num- 
ber of  concerts  and  programs  at  the 
churches  in  the  county  during  the  past 
winter.  They  also  furnished  the  musi- 
cal program  at  the  Monday  night  ses- 
sion of  the  Rural  Life  Conference  held 
at  Lincoln  Community  church,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14-16. 


R.  J.  Cornell,  pastor  of  the  Assoc- 


iated Church,  of  Hawarden,  Iowa,  pre- 
sented a special  George  Washington 
Service  at  that  church  on  Sunday 
morning,  January  21.  Special  patriotic 
music  was  arranged  for  the  occasion. 
A special  reading  from  a letter  by 
George  Washington  was  used,  also  a 
patriotic  litany  borrowed  from  a wor- 
ship folder  put  out  by  the  general 
council  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  The  pastor  preached  a 
special  sermon  on  “George  Washing- 
ton, Gentleman’’.  Some  long  cherished 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
church  edifice  may  be  carried  into 
execution  in  the  near  future. 


Robert  Buche,  pastor  of  the  Union 
Church  at  Jamaica,  is  planning  a ser- 
ies of  meetings  to  be  held  at  that 
church  about  the  middle  of  March.  A 
feature  of  the  meetings  will  be  that 
he  has  arranged  for  a number  of  the 
pastors  of  several  of  the  leading  de- 
nominational churches  of  Des  Moines 
to  speak  at  the  different  evening  ser- 
vices. In  this  way  different  viewpoints 
will  be  presented  to  the  audiences. 


Definite  plans  are  now  being  formu- 
lated for  a rally  of  the  young  people 
of  nine  churches  in  central  Iowa  to  be 
held  at  the  Christian  Church,  of  Lis- 
comb,  Iowa,  on  Sunday,  March  13. 
Prof.  LeRoy  Huff,  of  Drake  University, 
will  be  the  chief  speaker.  The  young 
people  of  Federated  Church,  of  Un- 
ion, and  their  pastor  will  take  a prom- 
inent part  in  the  rally. 


In  their  issue  of  February  23  the 
Des  Moines  Register  published  on  their 
editorial  page  an  article  entitled 
“Gains  in  Church  Unity”  by  Wayne 
Parrish  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri- 
bune that  will  probably  be  a revelation 
to  those  in  Iowa  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. The  article  dealt  entirely  with 
the  efforts  of  the  denominations  and 
did  not  take  into  account  the  work 
being  done  by  federated  and  commun- 
ity church  organizations. 


DOES  YOUR  CHURCH 
HAVE  A HEAVY 
MORTGAGE? 

— or — 

Do  You  Need  a 
New  Building? 

* * 

Marts  & Lundy  have 
raised  over  $180,000,000 
for  philanthropic  and  religious 
purposes 

* * 

MARTS  & LUNDY,  Inc. 

521  Fifth  Ave.  17  X.  Hl«h  St. 

New  York  City  Columbus,  Ohio 


HYMNS  of  the  CHRISTIAN  LIFE 


Edited  by  MILTON  S.  LITTLEFIELD,  D.D. 

The  most  usable,  satisfactory  and  beautiful 
hymnal  before  the  churches 
Price,  single  copy  $2.00  — $125.00  per  100 


A rich  selection  of  the  ageless  hymns. 

Hymns  set  to  the  right  tunes. 

New  hymns  voicing  the  social  consciousness. 
Words  within  the  music  staff. 

Chronological  index. 


The  HYMNAL  for  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


By  two  friends  of  youth 

Milton  S.  Littlefield  and  Margaret  Slattery 

Contains  the  hymns,  new  and  old,  which  all  young  people 
should  know.  The  high  points  of  Christian  experience 
covering  18  centuries  are  in  this  book — 62  hymns  are  from 
the  20th  century. 


Single  copy  $1.25  — — — $75.00  per  100 

Examination  copies  of  either  book  or  both  on  application 

A.  S.  BARNES  and  COMPANY 

Publishers  of  Hymn  Books  since  1855 

67  Wast  44th  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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THE  GOVERNOR  IN 

THE  STATEHOUSE 


Editorial 

Committee 


Dr.  S.  Pxrkes  Cadman 
Chairman 


Dr.  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick 


Bishop  Francis  J. 
McConnell 


THE  Chief  Executive  of  the  State,  elected 
because  of  demonstrated  ability  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  people  he  serves, 
relies  on  the  opinions  of  trained  experts  be- 
fore he  takes  action. 

As  a religious  leader  in  your  own  com- 
munity, you,  too,  are  called  upon  to  serve 
your  people  well.  You  need  the  stimulus  of 
good  books.  You  want  the  best. 

You  are  entitled  to  and  should  have  the 
regular  counsel  of  the  six  religious  leaders 
who  compose  the  Editorial  Committee  of 
the  Religious  Book  Club.  Each  month  they 
appraise  the  new  religious  books.  Their 
opinions  are  published  in  the  Religious  Book 
Club  Bulletin.  Members  regard  their  rec- 
ommendations and  opinions  highly.  With 
them  members  are  better  able  to  decide  ac- 
curately what  books  they  most  want  and 
need.  Thereby  they  avoid  disappointment 
and  needless  expenditure. 

You  may  enlist  the  services  of  these 
leaders  simply  by  joining  the  Religious 
Book  Club.  There  are  no  dues  or  fees.  You 
are  asked  only  to  accept  at  least  six  books 
a year.  You  will  probably  buy  that  many 
in  any  case. 


Join  now  and  receive 
start  your  membership. 


a free  book  to 


Editorial 

Committee 


Dr.  Charles  Clayton 
Morrison 


Dr.  Howard  Chandler 
Bobbins 


Miss  Mary  E. 
Woolley 


UHtgtmts  Honk  (Elith,  3itr.  ENROLLMENT  BLANK 

(With  which  has  been  merged  the  Christian  Century  Book  Service)  CCK-1 

80  Lafayette  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

You  may  em-oll  me  as  a subscriber  to  your  service  and  send  me  without  cost  the  book  checked  below.  I am  not  committed 
to  take  more  than  six  books  during  the  coming  year  and  I agree  to  notify  you  promptly  during  any  month  in  which  no  book 
is  wanted.  The  price  of  the  book  sent  to  me  each  month  is  to  be  the  publisher’s  price,  plus  postage.  A bill  is  to  be  sent 
with  each  book  and  I agree  to  pay  it  within  10  days  of  receipt. 

□ Church  Publicity  Name  

— Wm.  H.  Leach 

Address 

□ Jesus  And  The  American  Mind 

— Halford  E.  Luccock  City  and  State 


